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JUDJIA    CAPTA. 


CHAPTER  I. 

"  Again  will  I  build  thee,  and  thou  shalt 
be  built,  O  virgin  of  Israel !"  saith  the 
Lord.  Evermore  bearing  in  mind  this 
promise,  regarding  it  as  a  beacon  of  hope, 
yea,  of  positive  certainty,  brightening  the 
dark  path  that  we  are  about  to  traverse, 
we  may  the  better  bear  to  fix  a  stedfast 
gaze  on  the  desolations  of  many  genera- 
tions,— to  recall,  in  what  has  been,  the 
painful  prelude  to  what  now  is ;  and  to 
relate  how,  with  the  stroke  of  a  cruel  one 
the  holy  city  was  smitten,  her  spiritual 
privileges  extinguished,  and  her  temporal 
glories  buried  in  the  dust. 

"Beautiful  for  situation,"  that  which 
constituted  its  principal  beauty  was  also 
its  main  strength.  Judea  is  peculiarly  a 
"  hill  country ;"  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  holy  city  these  mountainous  eleva- 
tions are  rendered  so  conducive  to  its  de- 
fence as  to  have  furnished  King  David 
with  an  illustration  of  the  divine  guardian- 
ship :  "  As  the  mountains  are  round  about 
Jerusalem,  so  the  Lord  is  round  about 
his  people."  What  the  size  and  aspect 
of  the  city  may  have  been  in  the  days  of 
its  highest  splendour,  when  Solomon 
swayed  the  sceptre  of  Israel,  not  then 
disunited  from  Judah,  or  even  what  it 
may  have  been  when  Zerubbabel  had 
reared  the  second  temple,  and  Nehemiah 
rebuilt  the  walls,  it  is  not  our  present  in- 
tention to  inquire.  We  come  before  the 
city  of  the  great  king  in  darker  days,  in- 
tent on  describing  it  as  seen  by  the  be- 
leaguering hosts  of  Rome,  advancing  to 
fix  the  abomination  of  desolation  spoken  of 
by  Daniel  the  prophet,  in  the  holy  place. 


At  this  time,  the  position  of  Jerusalem, 
as  regards  its  natural  strength  and  com- 
pact beauty,  was,  and  yet  was  not,  what 
travellers  now  behold  it.  The  everlasting 
hills  do  indeed  maintain  their  ancient 
places,  but  the  deep  ravines,  naturally  al- 
most impassable  by  a  hostile  force,  are 
now  choked  up  by  the  accumulated  ruin 
and  neglect  of  many  centuries,  divesting 
the  site  of  its  otherwise  isolated  appear- 
ance, particularly  since  Zion  has  been 
ploughed  like  a  field ;  and  the  city  of 
David  presents,  on  its  magnificent  exter- 
nal acclivity,  little  else  than  a  waste  of 
desolate  ground.  Our  ideas  concerning 
the  place  are  in  general  extremely  con- 
fused and  errroneous :  many  will  speak 
and  write  of  Zion  and  Moriah,  the  city 
of  David  and  the  Temple,  as  thoij^h  they 
had  formed  an  undistinguished  mass,  and 
were  convertible  terms.  So  far  is  this 
from  being  correct,  in  reference  to  the 
Jerusalem  of  the  Bible,  that  we  require 
to  obtain  a  clear,  and  in  many  instances 
a  wholly  novel,  view  of  its  geographical 
position,  before  we  can  comprehend  even 
the  proceedings  of  the  Roman  invader. 

We  will  first  speak  of  its  boundaries,  as 
they  existed  eighteen  hundred  years  ago. 
Northward  of  the  city  rose  an  undulating 
ground,  termed  Scopus,  which  stretched 
aAvay  also  to  the  westward,  rendering  the 
approach  in  that  direction  comparatively 
easy  ;  it  was,  indeed,  the  only  accessible 
point,  and  all  the  enemies  who  have  at- 
tacked Jerusalem  made  it  their  highway. 
Towards  the  south-west  the  ground  be- 
gan to  deepen  into  a  valley,  whence  rose 
in  lofty  grandeur  the  noble  hill  of  Zion. 
This  was  called  the  valley  of  Gihon,  and 
soon  spread  into  another  valley,  that  of 
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Hinnom,  running  due  west  and  east,  be- 
tween the  southern  foot  of  Zion  and  an 
elevation  termed  the  hill  of  Evil-counsel, 
from  a  tradition  that  there  had  Solomon 
been  misled  by  his  idolatrous  wives  into 
the  sin  that  polluted  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign.  The  valley  of  Hinnom  was  met.  at 
tlie  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  city,  by 
another  and  a  far  more  striking  pass,  the 
valley  of  the  Kidron,  or  Jehosophat ;  this 
running  alono;  the  whole  eastern  course 

to  to 

of  the  city,  yielded  a  bed  to  the  brook 
Kidron,  and  separated  Mount  Moriah 
from  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  side  of 
the  former  was  exceedingly  steep,  precip- 
itous, and  altogether  an  unapproachable 
defence.  No  adequate  conception  can  be 
formed,  from  its  present  appearance,  of 
what  it  was  before  the  fall  of  those  im- 
mense ruins  that  have  converted  its  de- 
scent into  a  slope,  and  raised  its  original 
level ;  but  it  is  plain  that  its  whole  aspect 
has  been  so  changed.  The  Mount  of 
Olives,  however,  remains  unaltered,  a 
sublime  and  enduring  relic,  of  interest  so 
thrilling  that  its  very  name  awakens  emo- 
tions not  less  deep  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Gentile  Christian  than  in  that  of  the  Jew. 
This  beautiful  mountain  rises  like  a  broad 
shield  over  against  where  the  Temple  of 
the  Lord  once  stood ;  and  the  traveller 
who  takes  up  his  post  on  its  swelling  side 
beholds  the  holy  city  spread  out,  in  all  its 
length  and  breadth,  at  his  feet. 

Of  that  city  itself  we  have  now  to 
speak,  and  of  its  remarkable  divisions. 
Supposing  ourselves  placed  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives  at  the  period  referred  to,  its  as- 
pect would  have  been  that  of  three  very 
distinct  hills,  separated  one  from  the  other 
by  narrow  but  deep  ravines ;  while,  to- 
wards the  north,  that  is,  to  the  right  of  the 
spectator,  in  front,  extended  a  fourth  divi- 
sion, reaching  far  over  the  comparatively 
level  country  in  that  direction.  First  of 
the  holy  hills,  right  opposite  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  and  rising  so  as  to  terminate 
in  a  broad,  square  platform,  was  Moriah, 
on  whose  summit  stood  the  magnificent 
Temple,  within  its  threefold  courts.  To 
the  south,  the  hill  descended  till  it  reached 
the  spot  where  the  vallies  of  Hinnom  and 
of  the  Kidron  meet,  the  eastern  side  of 
this  hill,  which  here  was  called  Ophel, 
running  along  the  whole  ridge  of  the 
latter,  the  "wastern  terminating  in  a  deep, 


abrupt  declivity,  called  the  valley  of  the 
Tyropean.  The  sides  of  Moriah,  preci- 
pitous on  the  east,  were  also  steep  on  the 
west  and  on  the  south ;  and  at  the  angle 
of  these  two  points  a  lofty  bridge  was  re- 
quisite to  span  the  Tyropean,  and  so  to 
form  a  communication  between  the  Tem- 
ple and  the  upper  city  on  Mount  Zion. 

This  hill,  rising  from  the  valley  of  Hin- 
mon  on  the  south,  and  bounded  on  the 
east  and  north  by  the  Tyropean,  (which 
thus  wound  its  wc-.  through  the  heart  of 
Jerusalem,)  was  at  once  the  highest,  the 
strongest,  and  the  most  important  of  the 
inhabited  places  round  Moriah ;  its  out- 
lines were  so  perfectly  defined,  that  it 
might  well  be  called  a  city  in  itself,  apart 
from  and  independent  of  all  the  rest. 
The  third  hill,  Acra,  was  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Salem,  which  David  took  from 
the  Jebusites,  lying  due  west  of  the 
Temple,  and  north  of  Zion  ;  its  irregular 
sides  sloping  towards  the  Tyropean,  and 
ascending  the  Mount  Moriah,  while  its 
northern  and  western  boundaries  were 
formed  by  Bezetha,  the  most  recent  addi- 
tion to  the  metropolis. 

Zion  is  frequently  used  to  designate 
the  whole  city,  as  being  the  principal,  the 
most  conspicuous  part.  While  the  site 
of  the  Temple  was  but  a  threshing-floor, 
Zion  was  covered  with  magnificent  build- 
ings, and  at  all  subsequent  periods  it  was 
the  residence  of  the  princes  and  chief 
men.  Here  David  fixed  his  kingly  seat, 
and  here,  during  his  reign,  and  for  some 
years  after  Solomon's  accession,  the  Ark 
of  the  L  ord  remained  within  a  tabernacle 
which  David  had  prepared  for  it.  That 
Zion,  where  corn  now  waves,  and  a  few 
flocks  find  pasturage  among  its  beautiful 
but  desolate  slopes,  presented  to  the  eye 
one  vast  pile  of  architectural  grandeur 
and  military  strength.  At  the  time 
whereof  we  write,  such  was  its  character, 
while  that  of  Acra,  venerable  as  it  was, 
and  famous  as  having  been  the  seat  of 
Melchizedek's  kingdom,  had  become  prin- 
cipally mercantile ;  its  numerous  intri- 
cate and  narrow  streets  being  densely 
inhabited  by  tradesmen,  artizans,  and  all 
those  who  ministered  to  the  luxurious 
dwellers  in  the  palaces  of  Zion.  Bezetha, 
as  it  has  been  observed,  was  a  modern 
addition  to  the  city,  having  been  walled 
m  by  Agrippa,  but  by  no  means  in  so 
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perfect  a  manner  as  he  had  planned  to  do 
it  Here  the  population  was  less  crowded, 
and  in  every  sense  it  formed  the  weakest 
part  of  Jerusalem.  Moriah  was  alto- 
gether occupied  by  the  Temple,  with  its 
extensive  courts  and  enclosures,  except- 
ing Ophel,  that  slip  of  it  which  we  have 
noticed  as  running  southward,  parallel 
with  Zion,  but  separated  from  it  by  the 
very  abrupt  ravine  of  the  Tyropean,  the 
remarkable  pass  which  completely  isolated 
the  stately  hill  of  ZioL  Dut  of  which  in  its 
original  character  as  a  deep,  winding 
valley  in  the  midst  of 'a  populous  city,  we 
can  form  but  a  very  imperfect  conception 
now.  In  fact,  in  all  its  lower  portions,  the 
modern  Jerusalem  is  built  upon  the  mass 
of  what  was  rolled  down  from  its  heights 
in  the  days  of  oft-renewed  destruction ; 
and  the  Tyropean  especially  became  the 
natural  receptacle  of  these  falling  frag- 
ments. Ophel  was  principally  assigned  to 
the  numerous  inferior  officers  and  servants 
of  the  Temple,  who  had  their  dwellings 
thus  within  a  convenient  distance  of  the 
Holy  House,  and  were  not  separated  from 
it  by  any  intervening  barrier. 

Thus,  though  imperfectly,  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  sketch  with  some  accuracy 
the  scene  of  events  now  to  be  narrated. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  to  quit  this 
branch  of  the  subject  without  remarking 
to  what  an  extent  the  privilege  granted  to 
believers  of  making  a  spiritual  applica- 
tion, suited  to  individual  cases,  or  to  that 
of  the  church,  of  what  has  been  aforetime 
written  in  reference  to  Israel,  has  occa- 
sionally been  perverted,  even  to  a  total 
oblivion  of  the  literal  significancy  of  the 
words,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  those  to 
whom  they  were  primarily  addressed. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  pause  on  this. 
The  second  chapter  of  Isaiah's  prophecy 
is  one  much  prized  by  the  Christian  be- 
liever. It  commences  with  glorious  pro- 
mises of  a  state  of  future  blessedness  on 
earth.  "  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  in  the 
last  days,  that  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's 
house  shall  be  established  in  the  top  of 
the  mountains,  and  shall  be  exalted  above 
the  hills,  and  all  nations  shall  flow  unto 
it."  This  is  frequently  taken  to  indicate 
a  state  of  extraordinary  fulness  and  pros- 
perity enjoyed  by  the  Christian  church  at 
large,  unconfined  to  any  locality,  but 
spreading  abroad  over  the  whole  earth. 


By  "  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house,'* 
the  great  bulk  of  our  commentators  un- 
derstand that  kingdom  described  by  Da- 
niel, which  "  becomes  a  great  mountain, 
and  fills  the  whole  earth,"  certainly  typi- 
fying the  universal  dominion  of  him  who 
shall  be  King  over  all  the  earth ;  but  to 
this  particular  passage  in  Isaiah  a  locality 
is  assigned :  the  prophet  describes  it  as 
"  The  word  that  Isaiah,  the  son  of  Amoz, 
saw  concerning  Judah  and  Jerusalem^ 
To  this  some  answer,  that  in  prophetic 
language  Judah  means  the  believing 
people  of  Christ,  and  Jerusalem  the  whole 
church,  as  a  church  ;  an  organized  body 
of  men,  having  its  offices,  its  ministers, 
and  so  forth.  But  let  us  turn  to  the  pro- 
phecy of  Micah  (third  chapter,  last  five 
verses.)  There,  the  peculiar  transgres- 
sions of  Israel,  for  which  a  visitation  was 
pending,  are  described,  ending  with  these 
remarkable  words :  "  Therefore  shall 
ZioN  for  your  sake  be  plowed  as  a  field, 
and  Jerusalem  shall  become  heaps,  and 
the  Mountain  of  the  House  as  the  high 
places  of  the  forest." 

ZioN,  the  city  of  David,  is  now  in  great 
measure,  as  we  have  seen,  a  ploughed 
surface,  on  which  corn  is  grown,  and  a 
few  flocks  find  pasturage.  Jerusalem, 
the  ancient  city  of  the  Jebusites,  that  Sa- 
lem of  which  Melchizedek  was  king,  now 
called  Acra,  once  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated of  the  whole  area,  has  been  made 
heaps  of  ruined  buildings,  insomuch  that 
the  existing  town  at  this  day  stands  on 
the  confused  "  heaps  "  of  what  formerly 
was.  The  rubbish  has  in  some  places 
well  nigh  filled  up  and  levelled  what  has 
been  a  deep  valley ;  and  a  builder  seeking 
a  solid  foundation  must  work  through 
complete  strata  of  these  accumulations  to 
a  depth  of  many  feet  before  he  can  reach 
it.  The  Mountain  of  the  House,  Mo- 
riah, where  the  Temple  of  the  Lord  stood, 
is  become  as  the  high  places  of  the  forest. 
Baal,  and  the  other  idols  that  proved  so 
often  a  snare  to  Israel,  had  their  altars 
always  on  high  places,  surrounded  by 
groves  of  trees,  which  God-fearing  kings 
from  time  to  time  cast  down,  plucked  up, 
and  removed  away ;  for  they  were  ac- 
cursed things,  abominations,  unlawful  to 
Israel,  hateful  unto  God,  who  forbade  the 
approach  of  his  people  to  their  unhal- 
lowed confines. 
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What  now  is  the  state  of  Mount  Mo- 
riah  ?  It  is  crowned  by  a  mosque,  which, 
being  the  temple  of  a  most  false  religion, 
is  as  a  high  place  of  the  forest  to  the  Jew, 
who  is  not  only  forbidden  by  his  law  to 
set  foot  within  the  boundary,  but  is  like- 
wise compulsorily  excluded  by  the  Mos- 
lem usurper  and  defiler  of  that  holy  site. 
It  IS  not  a  high  place  of  the  forest,  for 
no  idol  is  there,  no  altar,  no  grove,— it  is 
as  a  high  place  of  the  forest,  for  it  is  an 
abomination  making  desolate,  and  that 
which  no  Israelite  can  approach.  So  far 
no  one  can  question  the  remarkably  literal 
fulfilment  of  a  most  hteral  prediction ; 
and  then — no  break  intervening  in  the 
original  Hebrew — the  Word  proceeds  : 
"  But  in  the  last  days  it  shall  come  to 
pass  that  the  Mountain  of  the  House 
OF  THE  Lord  shall  be  established  in  the 
top  of  the  mountains,  and  it  shall  be  ex- 
alted above  the  hills,  and  people  shall  flow 
unto  it.  And  many  nations  shall  come, 
and  say,  Come,  and  let  us  go  up  to  the 
house  of  the  God  of  Jacob ;  and  he  will 
teach  us  of  his  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in 
his  paths :  for  the  law  shall  go  forth  of 
ZiON,  and  the  ward  of  the  Lord  from 
Jerusalem."  Here  we  have,  in  the 
plainest  exhibition  that  language  can  af- 
ford, the  three  mountains, — Zion,  ploughed 
as  a  field,  Acra,  reduced  to  heaps,  and 
Moriah,  polluted  by  a  false  religion,  re- 
built, restored,  re-sanctified,  and  become 
once  more  the  resort  of  voluntary  wor- 
shippers from  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  am  returned  unto 
Zion,  and  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of 
Jerusalem  ;  and  Jerusalem  shall  be  called 
a  city  of  truth,  and  the  Mountain  of 
THE  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  holy  mountain. 
.  .  .  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts:  If  it 
be  marvellous  in  the  eyes  of  the  remnant 
of  this  people  in  these  days,  should  it  also 
be  marvellous  in  mine  eyes?  saith  the 
Lord  of  Hosts.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of 
Hosts:  Behold  I  will  save  many  people 
from  the  east  country,  and  from  the  west 
country,  and  I  will  bring  them,  and  they 
shall  dwell  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem ; 
and  they  shall  be  my  people,  and  I  will  be 
their  God,  in  truth  and  in  righteousness."* 

Let  it  not,  then,  be  imagined  that  with 
the  feelings  of  a  mere  antiquary  we  call 
to  mind,  or  would  bring  to  the  view  of  our 

*  Zech.  viu.  3,  6,  7,  8. 


readers,  exact  localities,  their  names,  and 
peculiar  features.  All  these  things  not 
only  have  been,  but  shall  be  ;  Zion,  Acra, 
Moriah,  shall  yet  stand  forth  upon  the 
world's  map,  not  only  in  their  indelible 
outline,  but  in  all  the  rich  beauty  of  such 
finishing  and  such  tinting  as  the  hand 
of  God  alone  can  restore  to  them.  Zion, 
Jerusalem,  and  the  Mountain  of  the  Lord's 
house,  shall  be  familiar  to  the  ears  and 
lips  of  all  men  as  now  they  are  to  the 
thought  of  the  careful  student  of  Scripture. 
We  have  now  to  notice  the  walls  of  the 
ancient  city,  in  connexion  with  the  imper- 
fect sketch  of  its  natural  divisions.  Of 
these  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to 
speak  more  particularly  ;  and  need  merely 
in  this  place  observe  that  they  not  only 
perfectly  surrounded  the  whole  city,  em- 
bracing Moriah,  Acra,  and  Bezetha,  in  one 
compact  line  of  bulwarks,  but  also  afforded 
a  separate  defence  to  each :  for  after  the 
first  and  most  ancient  of  them  had  com- 
pletely encircled  Zion,  sending  out  an  ad- 
ditional line  to  encompass  Ophel  and  join 
the  massive  walls  of  the  Temple,  a  second, 
thrown  out  in  a  simicircular  form,  de- 
fended Acra,  its  extreme  points  resting  on 
the  first;  and  a  third  wall,  added  by 
Agrippa,  'took  in  the  suburban  district  of 
Bezetha,  from  the  northern  angle  of  the 
Temple  to  the  majestic  tower  of  Hippicus, 
which  stood  where  the  ancient  citadel  of 
David  had  guarded  his  Zion  at  the  north- 
western extremity  of  its  sweep.  Of  these 
walls  the  strength  was  prodigious.  Built 
of  huge  stones,  the  fragments  of  which 
cause  the  men  of  our  times  to  stana 
amazed ;  studded  with  mighty  towers, 
each  in  itself  a  fortress,  and  manned  by 
the  lion  tribe  of  Judah,  well  may  we  enter 
into  the  feeling  that  laughed  to  scorn  the 
besiegers'  menace,  and  proudly  reiterated 
the  song  for  the  sons  of  Korah : 

"  Walk  about  Zion,  and  go  round  about  her,— 
Tell  ye  the  towers  thereof; 

Mark  ye  well  her  bulwarks,  consider  her  palaces, 
That  ye  may  tell  it  to  the  generation  following." 


CHAPTER  II. 

There  is  no  lack  of  historical  notices 
of  what  befel  the  holy  land  and  its  people 
in  the  day  of  their  terrible  visitation  ;  Jo- 
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sephus  is  within  the  reach  of  most  readers, 
while  Milman  and  others  have  furnished 
an  abstract  of  what  he  recorded.     Two 
things,    how^ever,   are    noticeable ; — The 
Jewish  historian  evidently  wrote  not  only 
under  Roman  patronage,  but  with  a  keen 
eye  to  his  own  interest,  in  producing  what 
should  best  please  his  alien  masters  ;  and 
though  a  gleam  of  nationality  may  here 
and  there  strugMe  through  the  dense  cloud 
of  worldly  feelings,  principles,  and  pur- 
suits, it  is  presently  extinguished  by  the 
prudential  or  the  egotistical  principle,  and 
we  are  compelled  to  feel  that  he  painted 
his  picture  under  the  lion's  paw, — obliged 
to  exaggerate  the  merits  of  brute  force, 
and  to  lovv^er  as  much  as  he  could  what- 
soever related  to   the  other   combatant. 
The  historical  accuracy  of  his  general  de- 
tails we  may  admit,  the  more  readily  be- 
cause what  they  set  forth  had  already 
been  traced  in  the  prophetic  Word ;  but 
we  find  in  him  little  of  the  sympathy  that 
might  be   looked  for  in  treating  such  a 
subject.     That  he  was   a   Christian  we 
cannot  for  a  moment  believe ;  neither  his 
language  nor  the  themes  he  most  delights 
to  dwell  on  accord  with  the  religion  that 
breathes  peace  on    earth,   good  will  to- 
wards men.    yfow  far  towards  heathenism 
he  may  have  carried  his  compliances  to 
propitiate  his  patron  Caesars,  we  cannot 
tell.    Moses  seems  to  have  retained  small 
part  in   him;   and  of  that   spirit  which 
shone  so  gloriously  in  Moses,  that  ardent 
devotedness  to  the  cause   of  his  people 
which  renders  his  character  so  exquisitely 
lovely  and  loveable,  Josephus  possessed 
not  an  atom. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  Christian  histo- 
rians have  written  under  two  impressions, 
alike  unfavourable  and  erroneous.  The 
one  was,  that  Jerusalem  had  been  visited 
with  final  destruction,  her  wrecks  being 
left  merely  as  monuments  of  divine  ven- 
geance, not  as  providing  also  materials 
to  re-construct,  in  surpassing  splendour, 
what  was  once  cast  down.  The  other  de- 
lusion which,  whether  consciously  or  not, 
rested,  and  still,  to  a  great  extent,  rests,  on 
the  minds  of  such  historiographers,  is  that 
the  Jews,  as  a  nation,  are  cast  off,  at  least 
60  far  as  to  render  any  future  restoration 
contingent  on  their  embracing  the  faith 
of  the  gospel,  one  indispensable  concomi- 
tant of  which  is  held  to  be  their  abandon- 


ing all  distinctive  marks,  and  becoming,  m 
fact,  less  individualized  as  a  people  than 
are  the  members  of  any  national  church, 
or  any  congregation  of  consistent  dissent- 
ers. These  prejudices  interpose  a  formi- 
dable barrier  between  the  historian  and 
his  subject,  occasioning  him  not  only  to 
confuse  objects,  but  so  to  distribute  his 
lights  and  shades  as  to  blend  the  whole 
picture  into  one  mass  of  needless  per- 
plexities. He  dare  not  quote  scripture  in 
continuous  portions  to  any  extent :  it  is  so 
formidably  literal  on  these  points  as  to 
scatter  to  the  winds  what  men  have  labo- 
riously essayed  to  build  upon  it;  and 
however  excellent,  however  conscientious, 
however  able  a  writer  may  be,  we  very 
rarely  indeed  fall  in  with  one  of  any  note 
who  has  had  courage  to  take  his  pen  under 
a  deep  practical  conviction,  that  in  ap- 
proaching these  subjects  he  must  fully 
act  up  to  the  bold  declaration  of  the  apos- 
tle :  "  Yea,  let  God  be  true,  and  every 
man  a  liar."  Human  authority  is,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  an  imposing 
thing:  one  man  in  former  times  has  darkly 
trodden  a  doubtful  path,  while  as  yet  the 
heaviest  gloom  of  obscurity  rested  upon 
it.  Others  follow  in  single  file,  blessed  by 
a  much  clearer  light  indeed,  but  for  the 
most  part  apparently  solicitous  to  use  it. 
each  for  the  purpose  of  accurately  plant- 
ing his  foot  in  the  print  of  his  predeces- 
sor's shoe.  The  beaten  path  is  good,  so 
far  as  scripture  sanctions  it ;  but  when  a 
discrepancy  appears,  it  is  safer  to  follow 
the  guidance  of  revelation,  leaving  every 
other  track  until  the  same  guidance  brings 
us  into  it  again. 

Nothing  has  happened,  either  to  the 
holy  city  or  to  the  people  who  so  long 
possessed  it,  as  a  gift  from  the  Lord,  but 
what  was  plainly  foretold  in  the  Bible. 
With  astonishing  minuteness  all  that  has 
occurred,  all  that  will  yet  take  place,  has 
been  set  forth  by  holy  men  of  old,  speaking 
as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  blessings  with  which  the  Lord  would 
crown  a  course  of  obedience  were  de- 
scribed in  glowing  language ;  and  with 
terrible  fidelity  were  the  curses  that 
should  ensue  upon  a  rebellious  departure 
from  the  holy  law  enumerated.  Not  only 
as  a  menace,  but  as  a  prediction,  were 
those  visitations  described;  for  to  Him 
who  seeth  the  end  from  the  beginning,  all 
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was  naked  and  manifest  that  should  come 
to  pass.  In  reading  the  awful  denuncia- 
tions contained  in  the  twenty-eight  chap- 
ter of  Deuteronomy,  from  the  fifteenth 
verse  to  the  end,  we  are  constrained  to 
feel  that  it  never  was  or  could  be  a  con- 
tingency hypothetically  set  forth :  it  is  a 
terrible  reality  present  to  the  mind  of  in- 
spiration, not  as  what  perhaps  might,  but 
as  what  assuredly  would  come  to  pass ; 
increasing  in  the  weight  of  its  inflictions 
proportionably  with  the  foreseen  aggrava- 
tion of  Israel's  progressive  sins.  A  bless- 
ing would  first  be  enjoyed,  while  tlie 
people  walked  with  God,  submitting  to 
his  divine  ordinances  and  continuing  in 
the  way  of  his  commandments.  Then 
would  come  a  declension,  a  determined 
falling  away,  that  must  gradually  lead 
them  into  the  settled  habit  of  walking 
contrary  to  God,  until  the  whole  world 
should  resound  with  the  exceeding  terri- 
bleness  of  his  vengeance  upon  the  holy 
people  ;  their  punishment  being  exactly 
proportioned  to  the  privileges  enjoyed 
and  abused  by  them,  as  says  the  Lord  by 
Amos,  "  You  only  have  I  known  of  all  the 
families  of  the  earth :  therefore  I  will 
punish  you  for  all  your  iniquities." 

After  this,  we  find  in  the  thirtieth  chap- 
ter a  prophetic  description  of  their  final 
repentance  and  return  to  God,  followed 
again  by  the  multiplication  of  blessings 
so  rich,  so  varied,  so  far  beyond  the  stretch 
of  man's  narrow  mind  to  embrace  in  their 
fullness,  that  some  who  never  think  of 
explaining  away  the  preceding  threats, 
are  tempted  to  dishonour  God  by  calling 
in  question  the  literal  applicability  of 
those  rich  promises  to  the  race  concern- 
ing whom  they  were  spoken,  and  to  sur- 
mise that  they  treat  figuratively  of  things 
altogether  apart  from  earth ;  saying,  as 
did  Ezekiel's  unbelieving  hearers,  "  Doth 
he  not  speak  parables  ?" 

Of  events  that  occurred  in  preceding 
years,  we  do  not  intend  to  say  much :  our 
starting  point  is  the  final  invasion  of  Ju- 
daea by  the  Roman  army  under  Vespasian 
and  his  son  Titus.  The  immediate  cause 
of  their  expedition  was  the  slaughter  of 
the  troops  that  garrisoned  Jerusalem  :  an 
act  into  which  the  Jews  were  goaded  by 
the  really  unprovoked  wrongs  and  cruel- 
ties inflicted  on  them  by  the  savage 
Roman  procurator,  Gessius  Florus.     This 
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man,  whose  character  stands  out  in  bold 
relief  on  the  page  of  history,  as  a  dire 
specimen  of  what  Satan  can  effect  in  as- 
similating the  human  mind  to  his  own 
diabolical  model,  had  pursued  an  undevia- 
ting  course  of  treachery,  cruelty,  and 
murder,  against  the  people  committed  to 
his  charge.  For  a  long  time  they  acted 
on  a  system  as  peaceably  defensiv^e  as 
could  be  devised  ;  and,  to  the  number  of 
three  millions,  humbly  petitioned  the 
president  of  Syria  to  protect  them  from 
his  cruelties,  but  in  vain.  The  first  out- 
break occurred  in  Caesarea,  the  govern- 
ment of  which  was  suddenly  transferred 
to  alien  inhabitants,  who  were  raised 
above  the  Jews ;  and  the  latter  soon  found 
their  way  of  access  to  the  synagogue 
wantonly  and  maliciously  obstructed  by 
the  building  of  a  Greek  idolator,  against 
whom  they  respectfully  appealed  to  Flo- 
rus, and  tendered  a  handsome  gift  which 
was  accepted  as  the  price  of  his  official 
interference.  When  he,  apparently  by 
design,  left  the  place  without  taking  any 
means  to  stay  the  interruption,  and  the 
Greeks,  emboldened  by  his  evident  con- 
nivance, at  once  profaned  the  sabbath 
and  polluted  the  synagogue,  by  killing 
birds  at  the  door,  in  sacrifice  to  their  de- 
mons :  the  Jews,  after  a  skirmish  with 
the  multitudes  who  strove  to  force  them 
into  submission  to  this  abomination,  re- 
moved their  holy  books  from  the  place, 
and  renewed  their  appeal  to  the  Roman 
tyrant.  He,  instead  of  redressing  the 
wrong,  cast  the  petitioners  into  prison ; 
and  in  the  hope  of  exciting  a  rebellious 
movement  among  their  brethren  in  Jeru- 
salem, sent  a  demand  for  money  from  the 
treasury  of  the  Temple,  for  the  service,  as 
he  said,  of  the  emperor  Nero.  This  pro- 
duced the  exasperation  on  which  he  had 
calculated ;  in  a  tumultuous  meeting  of 
the  Jews,  some  well-merited  epithets  were 
bestowed  on  Florus,  who,  immediately  on 
hearing  of  it,  marched  upon  Jerusalem, 
and  returned  the  loyal  and  respectful 
greeting  of  its  inhabitants,  whose  tem- 
porary irritation  had  passed  away,  by 
giving  over  a  considerable  part  of  the 
city  to  be  sacked  by  the  Roman  soldiers. 
Notwithstanding  this  barbarous  outrage, 
the  inhabitants  still  declared  themselves 
ready  to  submit  to  his  authority,  as  the 
emperor's   representative  j   but  the  infu- 
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rialed  tyrant  Cciused  between  three  and 
four  thousand  of  tlie  Jews  to  be  scourged 
and  crucified,  inckichng  not  only  many  of 
the  noblest  and  best  among  them,  but  also 
several  who  held  the  rank  of  Roman 
citizens. 

Immediately  after  this  wanton  mas- 
sacre, on  the  very  next  day,  while  the 
chief  priests  and  leading  men,  with  dust 
on  their  heads  and  sackcloth  on  their 
limbs,  were  quelling  by  their  entreaties 
the  agitation  of  the  survivors,  the  wretched 
procurator  laid  another  crafty  snare  for 
them.  He  had  sent  for  two  cohorts  from 
Csesarea,  which  was  certainly  the  most 
irritating  locality  so  far  as  the  feelings  of 
the  Jews  were  concerned,  ordering  them 
to  advance  on  Jerusalem  :  and  then  com- 
manded the  people  to  go  out  and  meet 
them  with  a  joyous  shout  of  welcome.  It 
required  the  utmost  stretch  of  the  influ- 
ence possessed  by  their  priests  and  nobles 
to  bring  them  to  this  cruel  test ;  and  while 
they  were  persuading  the  Jews  to  obey. 
Floras  despatched  an  order  to  the  cohorts 
to  respond  to  their  greeting  with  insult ; 
then,  on  the  least  appearance  of  resent- 
ment or  dissatisfaction  on  the  Jews*  part, 
to  put  thero  to  the  sword.  This,  of  bourse, 
was  done  ;  and  the  next  act  of  their  blood- 
thirsty oppressor  brought  matters  to  a 
crisis.  Strengthened  by  the  accession  of 
these  troops,  he  attempted  to  take  posses- 
sion w^ith  them  of  the  Temple,  and  the 
city  at  once  rose  in  arms.  The  Romans 
were  met,  fought  w^ith,  and  driven  back  to 
their  strong-hold,  Antoriia ;  the  covered 
way  from  which  to  the  Temple  was  im- 
mediately pulled  down  by  the  Jews,  who 
stood,  to  a  man,  ready  to  perish  in  defence 
of  the  holy  house. 

At  this  alarming  juncture.  Floras  ap- 
pealed to  the  Roman  chief,  Cestius  Gal- 
lus,  at  Csesarea ;  and  but  for  the  interpo- 
sition of  Giueen  Bernice,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  succeeded  in  bringing  on  the 
immediate  destruction  of  the  city  and 
people.  Through  her  means  Cestius  was 
apprised  of  the  true  particulars ;  and  king 
Agrippa,  soon  afterwards  arriving  at  Je- 
rusalem, successfully  mediated  between 
the  contending  parties.  His  address  to 
the  Jews  is  a  most  splendid  piece,  not  so 
much  of  oratory  as  of  argument,  and 
produced  a  happy  effect.  They  promised 
to  return  to  obedience^  paid  up  what  re- 


mained due  in  the  shape  of  exacted  tri- 
bute, and  even  rebuilt  the  communication 
between  Fort  Antonia  and  the  Temple. 
But  Agrippa  went  further  than  the  more 
fiery  spirits  among  them  could  brook  :  he 
pleaded  for  an  unlimited  submission  to  the 
profane  tyrant  Floras  ;  and  for  this  he 
was  assaulted,  and,  in  fact,  expelled  from 
the  city.  Naturally  offended  at  so  un- 
reasonable a  return  for  his  good  offices, 
the  king  abandoned  the  Jews  to  their  fate, 
and  thenceforth  all  was  discord  and  deso- 
lation to  the  end.  The  Jews  took  by  stra- 
tagem the  strong-hold  of  Masada,  slew 
the  Roman  garrison ;  and  following  the 
wrong  counsel  of  Eleazar,  a  rash  young 
man,  son  of  the  high-priest  and  governor 
of  the  Temple,  they  passed  a  resolution 
that  alarmed  all  the  sober-minded  among 
them  It  had  long  been  the  custom  to  ac- 
cept gifts  from  Gentiles  of  rank,  on  w^hose 
behalf  they  offered  sacrifices  in  the  Tem- 
ple. Eleazar  persuaded  them  to  abolish 
this  custom,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances 
of  their  principal  men,  who  reminded  them 
that  the  Lord's  house  w^as,  to  a  great  de- 
gree, enriched  and  adorned  by  such  gifts 
from  foreign  princes,  which  their  fore- 
fathers never  refused,  nor  denied  the  in- 
tercessory service  for  any  who  so  asked  it. 
Indeed  the  records  of  Solomon,  at  the 
dedication  of  the  first  Temple,  plainly 
imply  as  much.  "  Moreover,  concerning 
the  stranger  which  is  not  of  thy  people 
Israel,  but  is  come  from  a  far  country  for 
thy  great  name's  sake,  and  thy  mighty 
hand  and  thy  stretched  out  arm ;  if  they 
come  and  pray  in  this  house,  then  hear 
thou  from  the  heavens,  even  from  thy 
dwelling-place,  and  do  according  to  all 
that  the  stranger  calleth  to  thee  for ;  that 
all  people  of  the  earth  may  know  thy 
name,  and  fear  thee,  as  doth  thy  people 
Israel,  and  may  know  that  this  house 
which  I  have  built  is  called  by  thy 
name."* 

The  most  learned  of  their  priests,  men 
skilled  in  antiquarian  research,  came  for- 
ward to  attest  the  truth  of  these  asser- 
tions, but  in  vain  ;  no  man  would  hearken 
to  them :  and  the  unpardonable  affront 
was  put  "upon  the  Roman  emperor  of  refu- 
sing any  longer  to  do  sacrifice  for  him. 

War  was  now  inevitable ;  the  leaders 
saw  itj  and  dreading  the  consequences, 

*  2  Chron.  vi.  32,  33. 
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sent  two  embassies,  one  to  Florus,  the 
other  to  Agrippa,  both  of  whom  they  in- 
vited to  advance,  and  intimidate  the  tur- 
bulent party  ere  the  aggressive  movement 
should  embrace  the  whole  population. 
Florus,  well  pleased  at  the  success  of  his 
Satanic  wiles,  took  no  notice,  hoping  to 
see  such  a  catastrophe  as  the  pleaders 
apprehended ;  but  Agrippa,  in  whose  cha- 
racter at  that  period  shone  many  noble 
traits,  confirmatory  of  the  favourable  im- 
pression that  we  gather  from  his  interview 
with  Paul,  that  he  "believed  the  pro- 
phets," and  therefore  truly- loved  the 
Jewish  people,  immediately  despatched 
three  thousand  horsemen  to  the  help  of 
those  who  were  labouring  to  preserve  the 
country.  Thus  reinforced,  the  chief  men 
seized  on  Zion,  the  upper  city ;  whence 
they  also  endeavoured  to  gain  Moriah  and 
the  Temple.  Eleazar,  in  possession  of 
the  latter,  not  only  defended  it,  but  daily 
attempted  to  retake  Zion  ;  and  for  a  whole 
week  the  conflict  never  flagged,  neither 
party  prevailing.  But  at  the  end  of  the 
week,  hostilities,  hitherto  confined  to  the 
flinging  of  stones  and  darts,  assumed  a 
more  fearful  aspect ;  fire  was  introduced, 
and  palaces  burned  to  the  ground,  inclu- 
ding, in  their  destructive  progress,  the 
most  valued  archives,  the  ancient  records, 
and,  as  Josephus  says,  the  nerves  of  the 
city.  The  warlike  party,  misled  by  Elea- 
zar, thus  obtained  advantages  fatal  to 
themselves  ;  they  assaulted  Fort  Antonia, 
slew  the  garrison,  and  greatly  damaged 
the  citadel  with  fire ;  then  beseiged  the 
royal  palace,  where  Agrippa's  troops  had 
fortified  themselves,  with  some  of  the 
Roman  soldiers  and  many  of  the  chief 
men,  and  endeavoured  to  battle  it  down. 
After  a  while,  the  besieged  capitulated  ; 
the  Jews  with  their  allies,  were  permitted 
to  escape,  but  the  Romans  were  hunted 
and  slain  without  mercy,  as  also  was  the 
high  priest  himself  The  principal  per- 
petrator of  these  deeds  was  not  Eleazar, 
but  Manahem,  an  ambitious  Galilean,  who 
on  these  successes  aspired  to  kingly  state  ; 
and,  under  pretext  of  worshipping,  en- 
deavoured to  seize  on  the  Temple.  He 
was  resisted  by  Eleazar,  his  adherents 
routed,  and  himself  slain.  Finally,  the 
Roman  general,  Metilius,  who  with  a 
handful  of  soldiers  still  held  a  position, 
offered  to  surrender,  on  condition  of  being 


allowed  to  leave  the  city,  unarmed,  with 
his  men.  The  turbulent  party  among  the 
Jews,  now  triumphant  over  all  oppose rs, 
consented;  and  when  the  soldiers  were 
disarmed,  they,  according  to  the  history^ 
slew  every  man  of  them,  saving  Metilius 
himself;  who  was  spared  in  consideration 
of  his  ofler  to  become  a  proselyte. 

While  this  took  place  in  Jerusalem,  on 
the  very  same  day,  the  Greeks  and  other 
aliens  in  Cacsarea  rose  against  the  Jews 
there,  and,  encouraged  by  Florus,  massa- 
cred in  one  hour  above  twenty  thousand 
helpless  victims.  Slaughter,  to  the  utter- 
most of  their  power,  on  both  sides,  wher- 
ever the  hostile  nations  met,  became  from 
this  time  the  order  of  the  day.  The  Jews 
and  Syrians  maintained  against  each 
other  a  war  of  extermination  ;  the  former 
being  also  internally  divided,  and  the 
flame  spread  far  and  wide.  At  Alexan- 
dria, by  the  Romans,  no  fewer  than  fifty 
thousand  Jews  were  put  to  death  without 
regard  to  age  or  sex ;  and  in  every  place 


the  nation,  whether 


many  or  few,  was 


found  in  arms  to  avenge  these  acts  of 
butcher. 

At^^gth.  Cestius  Gallus  put  his  army 
in  motion,  and  accompanied  by  Agrippa 
himself,  advanced  through  the  land  at  the 
head  of  a  mighty  force,  determined  to 
take  Jerusalem  and  end  the  war.  He 
took  Zabulon,  a  strong  city  of  Galilee, 
with  other  places,  among  which  was 
Joppa ;  and  having  subdued  the  Jews  in 
those  parts,  passed  unresisted  through 
Antipatris  and  Lydda ;  not  indeed  from 
any  slackening  of  the  people's  zeal  against 
their  invaders,  but  because  all  their  males 
were  assembled  in  the  holy  city,  keeping 
the  feast  of  Tabernacles  ;  and  finally  he 
pitched  his  camp  within  filly  furlongs  of 
Jerusalem.  Here  a  fierce  sally  from  the 
gates  endangered  the  whole  Roman  army; 
and  though  ultimately  repulsed,  the  Jcavs 
gave  the  besiegers  no  rest :  breaking  out 
upon  them,  dashing  into  their  camp,  car- 
rying ofl"  their  cattle,  and  other  spoil ;  and^ 
when  Agrippa  tried  his  ancient  influence^ 
as  a  mediator,  they  slew  one  of  his  am- 
bassadors, and  drove  the  other  back,  who 
scarcely  saved  himself  by  flight.  This 
was  the  act  of  the  turbulent  party;  to 
others  it  occasioned  bitter  grief,  and  led  to 
a  division,  in  the  midst  of  which  Cestius 
took  advantage  to  approach  as  near  as 
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the  hill  Scopus,  where  he  again  encamped, 
only  seven  furlongs  from  the  city.  Thence 
he  presently  advanced,  and  took  Bezetha, 
and  had  he  followed  up  his  manifest  ad- 
vantage, he  might  have  put  an  immediate 
end  to  the  war.  Instead  of  this,  he  sud- 
denly, and  without  any  apparent  cause, 
raised  the  seige,  withdrawing  his  whole 
army,  to  whom  a  great  part  of  the  in- 
habitants were  already  prepared  to  open 
the  gates,  and  retreating  to  Scopus.  The 
Jews  pursued  him,  falling  on  the  rear, 
and  also  on  the  flank,  of  the  Romans,  who, 
dispirited  by  this  strange  movement  of 
their  general,  were  soon  thrown  into  con- 
fusion. The  retreat  became  a  rout, — the 
narrow  passes  and  defiles  through  which 
they  were  obliged  to  march  were  over- 
hung by  the  exulting  Hebrews,  who  cast 
down  upon  them  darts  and  missiles  of 
every  description  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  in 
many  instances  the  Jews,  well  acquainted 
with  their  country,  pressed  forward,  took 
possession  of  these  passes,  and  blocked 
them  up  mid-way,  while  another  division 
from  behind  forced  the  enemy  onward 
down  the  steep  declivities,  and  in  the 
lowest  deptn  of  those  vaUies  fell  upon 
them,  as  «m  iheir  fathers  of  old  upon  the 
"dolatrous  nations  of  Canaan,  making 
such  feariUx  havoc  that  the  mountain 
echos  of  Judea  rang  to  an  unw^onted 
sound — the  cries,  and  wailings,  and  bitter 
lamentations  of  the  iron-clad  legions  of 
Rome.  These  were  again  responded  to 
by  shouts  of  mingled  joy  and  rage  on  the 
part  of  the  Jew^s.  It  was  a  parenthesis  in 
the  long  dark  tale  of  their  calamitous  de- 
feats ;  it  was  as  though  once  more  it 
might  be  said  of  Israel,  '•  The  Lord  his 
God  is  with  him,  and  the  shout  of  a  King 
is  amongst  them."  So  complete  was  the 
rout,  that  Cestius  only  contrived  by  stra- 
tagem the  rescue  of  his  remaining  forces, 
leaving  as  a  prey  to  the  victorious  Jews 
those  formidable  engines  that  were  de- 
signed to  batter  down  the  walls  of  the 
holy  city;  together  with  an  immense 
booty,  and  not  less  than  five  thousand  six 
hundred  and  eighty  Roman  warriors  dead 
on  the  field.  The  Jews,  finding  it  fruit- 
less to  pursue  farther  than  Antipatris,  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem,  having  suffered 
scarcely  any  perceptible  loss. 

When  forewarning  his  disciples  of  what 
should  come  to  pass,  our  Lord  used  these 


words  :  "  And  when  ye  shall  see  Jerusa- 
lem compassed  with  armies,  then  know 
that  the  desolation  thereof  is  nigh.     Then 
let  them  which  are  in  Judea  flee  to  the 
mountains,  and  let  them  which  are  in  the 
midst  of  it  depart  out,  and  let  not  them 
that  are  in  the  countries  enter  thereinto ; 
for  these  be  the  days  of  vengeance,  that 
all  things  which  are  written  may  be  ful- 
filled."    Seeing  how  isolated  is  the  posi- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  how  conspicuous,  and 
how  completely  under  the  eye  of  an  en- 
compassing army,  a  signal  miracle  would 
have  been  requisite  to  the  fulfilment  of 
this  command,  unless  such  an  opening  as 
that  unconsciously  afforded  by  the  infatu- 
ated Celsius  had  appeared.     The  Chris- 
tian Jews  in  the  city  amounted  to  many 
thousands,   even  long  before  this  time, 
often  enjoying  a  fair  measure  of  religious 
toleration,   as   it  would   seem;   for  they 
were   all   stedfast  in  the  observance  ol 
their  law,  as  the  evangelist  tells  us  that 
they  had  been  from  the  first,  when  '•  they, 
continuing  daily  with  one  accord  in  the 
Temple,  and  breaking  bread  from  house 
to  house,  did  eat  their  meat  with  single- 
ness of  heart,  praising  God,  and  having 
favour  with  all  the  people."* 

It  is  alike  erroneous,  though  very  com- 
ijion,  to  consider  these  believers  as  a  mere 
handful,  and  to  regard  them  as  separated 
from  their  brethren  after  the  flesh.  They 
were  exceedingly  numerous,  and  they 
were  strict  observers  of  the  Mosaic  ritual, 
having  the  same  testimony  that  Paul  bore 
to  his  inoffensiveness, — "  Neither  against 
the  law  of  the  Jews,  neither  against  the 
Temple,  nor  yet  against  Caesar,  have  I 
offended  anything  at  all."  Such  being 
their  position,  they  w^ere  free  to  act  as  they 
saw  good ;  and  when  they  beheld  the 
armies  that  had  compassed  Jerusalem 
draw^n  off',  and  not  only  an  unobstructed 
passage  opened,  but  the  warlike  population 
of  the  city  pouring  out  at  every  gate  in 
hot  pursuit  of  the  retreating  foe,  they  knew 
that  the  hour  w^as  come,  that  they  must 
not  pause,  nor  lose  a  moment's  time,  but 
hasten  away  to  the  more  distant  moun- 
tains. Their  flight  was  not  in  the  winter, 
neither  was  it  on  the  Sabbath  day, — but 
hasty  indeed  it  must  have  been ;  and  with 
what  unutterable  anguish  of  spirit  must 
they  have  looked  back  on  the  proud,  unbro- 
*  Acts  u.  46,  47. 
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ken  bulwarks  of  Zion,  the  streets  of  Jerusa- 
lem, already  stained  with  the  gore  of  her 
children  slain  in  civil  warfare,  the  daz- 
zling splendour  of  that  majestic  edifice 
that  crowned  the  mountain  of  the  house 
of  the  Lord  !  Too  well  they  knew  that 
the  drawn  sword  of  the  angel,  once 
sheathed  at  the  intercession  of  David, 
when  there  he  stood  by  the  threshing-floor 
of  Araunah  the  Jebusite,  was  again  point- 
ing, suspended  over  the  beloved,  the 
guilty  city,  to  smite  and  to  destroy  to  the 
uttermost ;  for  now  were  the  days  of  ven- 
geance come,  when  every  lawful  pro- 
phecy must  receive  its  fulfilment;  and 
Jews  as  they  were  to  the  inmost  core  of 
their  devoted  hearts,  how  must  the  la- 
ments of  the  patriot  prophet  Jeremiah 
have  resounded  from  their  lips,  as  weeping 
they  pursued  their  way.  Appalling  as 
had  been  the  scenes  of  the  last  few  months 
within  those  walls,  freely  as  blood  had 
flowed  on  every  side, — the  hand  of  many 
a  Hebrew  being  against  his  brother, — 
still,  how  dear,  how  sacred,  were  the  very 
stones,  soon  to  be  thrown  down  in  utter 
ruin,  how  unutterably  precious  that  stately 
house  of  God  where  they  had  walked  in 
unity,  and  taken  sweet  counsel  together  ! 
Accustomed  as  we  are  to  witness  the 
breakinsT  of  all  national  and  domestic  ties 
when  a  Jew  believes  and  is  baptized  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  we  can 
scarcely  conceive  what  must  have  been 
the  feelings  of  such  a  Jew,  living  in  peace 
and  harmony  in  the  midst  of  all  his  breth- 
ren, uniting  in  their  daily  services,  holding 
sacred  all  that  had  been  of  old  ordained, 
keeping  holy  with  their  nation  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  the  feasts  of  the  Lord, 
and  regarding  their  Zion,  "  the  city  of 
their  solemnities,"  as  established  to  be 
the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  now  leaving 
it,  leaving  it  for  ever,  leaving  it  to  defile- 
ment, to  destruction,  to  the  desolations  of 
many  generations, — we  have  no  hearts  to 
sympathize  with  them,  not  entering,  as  we 
ought  to  do,  and  as  they  did,  into  the  very 
depths  of  their  divine  Master's  weeping 
compassion,  when  he  foretold  wliat  they 
now  beheld  :  "  The  days  shall  come  upon 
thee  that  thine  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench 
about  thee,  and  compass  thee  round,  and 
keep  thee  in  on  every  side,  and  shall  lay 
thee  even  with  the  ground,  and  thy  chil- 
dren within  thee ;  and  they  shall  not  leave 


in  thee  one  stone  upon  another,  because 
thou  knewest  not  the  time  of  thy  visita- 
tion." 

Yes,  they  went  forth ;  and  as  they  went 
the  towers  of  Zion  lessened  on  their  back- 
ward gaze,  the  burnished  gold  of  the 
Lord's  house  grew  dim,  the  circuit  of  the 
walls  became  an  indistinct  outline,  and 
soon,  too  soon,  the  swelling  hills  shut  out 
even  that  faint  vision  of  the  holy  city. 
Then  burst  forth  the  wail  that  would  no 
longer  be  hushed,  and  those  poor  exiles, 
while  humbly  rejoicing  in  the  rescuing 
mercy  of  the  Lord,  extended  to  them  and 
to  their  little  ones,  went  on  their  way,  la- 
menting for  her  who  was  to  be  the  spoiler's 
prey.  "  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let 
my  right  hand  forget !" 


CHAPTER    III. 

While  the  men  of  Jerusalem  were 
making  havoc  of  the  Roman  army  on  its 
retreat,  a  most  flagitious,  but  not  unusual 
act  of  cowardly  revenge  was  ifk  contem- 
plation at  Damascus,  where  ten  thousand 
inoffensive,  unarmed,  and  imprisoned  Jews 
were  dehberately  butchered  in  cold  blood, 
by  the  murderous  knife,  in  one  hour's  time. 
This,  of  course  heightened  the  exaspera- 
tion of  their  brethren,  who  proceeded  to 
put  Jerusalem  and  all  Judaea  into  the 
most  defensive  state  possible,  choosing 
generals  for  the  various  provinces,  and 
exhibiting  inflexible  determination  to  re- 
tain that  independence,  yea,  to  recover 
that  superiority,  which  was  of  old  the 
gift  of  the  Most  High  to  the  chosen  na- 
tion. But  in  the  midst  of  this  enterprising 
display,  deep  sadness  possessed  the  minds 
of  the  most  reflecting  portion,  while  such 
as  looked  for  signs  from  heaven  found 
many  confirmations  of  their  worst  fears. 
Selfish,  rapacious,  and  tyrannical  men 
began — as  in  circumstances  of  popular  dis- 
tress such  characters  are  always  found 
to  do — to  gather  followers  around  them, 
who  became  hardened  by  degrees,  until 
they  were  proof  alike  against  the  plead- 
ings of  religious  and  of  natural  feehng, 
seeking  their  own  advantage  amid  the 
public  wreck.    Meanwhile  the  disastrous 
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tidings  of  Celsus'  strange  mismanagement 
and  defeat,  reached  the  seat  of  empire ; 
and  Nero,  satisfied  that  such  a  people  as 
the  Jews  had  shown  themselves  to  be, 
would  not  quail  before  any  but  extraordi- 
nary demonstrations  of  power,  gave  the 
command  to  Vespasian,  as  the  bravest 
and  the  ablest  veteran  that  Rome  could 
furnish.  Assisted  by  his  son  Titus,  this 
general  soon  marshalled  an  army  fully 
equal  to  the  conquest  of  a  much  more  ex- 
tensive territory,  the  capture  of  a  stronger 
city,  and  the  subversion  of  a  more  power- 
ful people  than  those  against  whom  they 
were  sent;  insufficient  to  over-run  a  rood 
of  Judsea's  soil,  to  shake  a  single  stone  in 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  or  to  injure  a  hair 
on  the  head  of  a  Jewish  child,  unless  the 
Lord  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of 
Jacob,  had  been  wroth  with  his  inherit- 
ance, and  rejected  as  reprobate  silver  his 
transgressing  people,  making  good  the 
menace  spoken  many  ages  before,  in  the 
prospect  of  this  day  of  provocation  and 
overwhelming  calamity — "  I  will  heap 
mischiefs  upon  them  ;  I  will  spend  mine 
arrows  upon  them.  They  shall  be  burnt 
with  hurig^i^  and  devoured  with  burning 
heat,  and%^Slii  bitter  destruction.  I  will 
also  send  the  teeth  of  beasts  upon  them, 
with  the  poison  of  serpents  of  the  dust. 
The  sword  without,  and  terror  within, 
shall  destroy  both  the  young  man  and 
the  virgin,  the  suckling  also  with  the  man 
of  grey  hairs." 

Far  be  it  from  the  writer,  far  from  every 
reader  of  these  pages,  to  review  with  com- 
placent acquiescence  the  terrible  dealings 
of  the  Most  High  with  his  ancient  nation. 
No, — ^judgment  is  his  strange  work ;  he 
has  not,  nor  ever  could  have,  any  plea- 
sure in  the  death  of  the  wncked,  and  ill 
indeed  does  it  become  any  one  bearing 
the  name  of  Christian  to  take  up  as  a 
matter  of  amusement,  or  as  an  indiffer- 
ent thing,  or  as  a  pleasing  spectacle  of 
divine  retribution,  the  tale  of  that  over 
which,  in  its  prospect  Jesus  wept  tears  of 
yearning  sorrow.  Neither  is  it  safe  so  to 
do  ;  for  in  the  same  sublime  song  of  Mo- 
ses just  quoted,  we  find  assurances  that 
the  Lord,  though  he  deliver  up  his  people 
for  their  transgressions,  wall  yet  avenge 
upon  their  adversaries  the  cruelties  per- 
petrated against  them,  with  a  marked  dis- 
tmction  m  favour  of  such  as  extend  sym- 


pathy to  his  scattered  flock.  "  Rejoice,  O 
ye  nations,  with  his  people ;  for  he  will 
avenge  the  blood  of  his  servants,  and  will 
render  vengeance  to  his  adversaries,  and 
will  be  merciful  unto  his  land  and  to  hia 
people."  And  again  is  the  promise  given 
to  the  friends  of  afflicted  Judah:  "Rejoice 
ye  with  Jerusalem,  and  be  glad  w4th  her, 
all  ye  that  love  her ;  rejoice  for  joy  with 
her,  all  ye  that  mourn  for  her,  that  ye  may 
suck  and  be  satisfied  with  the  breasts  of 
her  consolations,  that  ye  may  milk  out  and 
be  delighted  with  the  abundance  of  her 
glory." 

True  it  is  that  an  awful  sense  of  de- 
parture from  the  pure  faith  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  from  the  practice  result- 
ing therefrom,  marked  the  epoch  of 
which  we  treat,  while  sin  abounded  on  all 
sides,  and  in  many  forms.  Still  we  are 
fully  persuaded  that  all  the  darker  shades 
of  the  picture  have  been  grievously  black- 
ened over,  first  by  the  foreign  influence 
under  which  Josephus  wTote,  who  sup- 
plied the  key-note  to  succeeding  histori- 
ans ;  and  latterly  by  the  self-excusing 
bitterness  of  chroniclers  among  the  earlier 
Gentile  Christians,  who  had  already  im- 
bibed, with  the  milk  of  Rome's  semi-pagan 
Christianity,  her  unsv/erving  hatred  of  the 
Jews,  gradually  souring  into  its  present 
state  of  papal  anti-christianism.  We  do 
not  credit  the  half  of  what  is  thus  handed 
down  as  history,  in  reference  to  the  dread- 
ful scenes  too  certainly  enacted  within 
the  holy  city  ;  we  will  retail  no  more  of 
it  than  is  necessary  to  the  plainly  authen- 
tic narrative  of  what  was  accomplished 
from  v/ithout.  We  see  no  practical  use 
in  heaping  condemnation  on  a  race  of  our 
elder  brethren  long  since  gathered  to  the 
dust,  and  representing  them  as  something 
worse  than  devils  in  human  form.  We 
know  that  they  walked  contrary  to  God, 
because,  unless  they  had  done  so,  the 
fearful  curses  already  referred  to  would 
not  have  come  upon  them,  as  they  did,  to 
the  uttermost ;  but  with  the  tales  of  Jose- 
phus and  his  successors  of  the  outrageous 
crimes  committed,  the  more  than  maniac, 
the  truly  diabolical  acts  of  wanton  fero- 
city perpetrated  against  themselves  in 
the  midst  of  the  beseiged  city,  we  cannot 
soil  our  pages,  nor  harden  our  own,  and 
our  reader's  hearts. 

The  Roman  army  was   equipped  for 
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this  expedition  with  all  that  the  consum- 
mate skill  in  manslaughter  by  which  the 
iron  empire  had  established  itself  upon 
the  earth  could  suggest.  It  is  described 
in  the  prophetic  Word  as  a  beast,  which, 
unlike  the  Assyrian  lion,  the  Persian  bear, 
and  the  Grecian  leopard,  belonged  to  no 
known  race,  but  was  "  dreadful  and  terri- 
ble, and  strong  exceedingly,  and  it  had 
great  iron  teeth ;  it  devoured,  and  brake 
in  pieces,  and  stamped  the  residue  with 
the  feet  of  it,  and  it  was  diverse  from  all 
the  beasts  that  were  before  it."  Such, 
to  the  view  of  Daniel,  was  the  Roman 
empire ;  such  it  has  proved  to  be,  whe- 
ther regarded  in  its  ancient  and  tempo- 
ral, or  in  its  modern  and  spiritual  aspect, 
and  such,  in  an  especial  manner,  has  it 
ever  been  to  Israel.  As  a  beast  to  which 
a  man's  heart  was  never  given,  this  power 
has  scattered,  and  still  scatters,  the  "  holy 
people  "  of  Daniel,  the  Jews ;  and  it  may 
be  interestmg  to  trace  the  particulars  of 
the  array  in  which  the  army  of  this  beast 
went  forth  against  the  couchant  lion  of 
Judaea,  to  hunt  and  to  drag  him  to  its  im- 
perial den. 

Nothing  could  be  more  admirably  con- 
ceived than  the  arrangement  of  the  Ro- 
man troops,  already  from  their  very  in- 
fancy inured  to  every  description  of  martial 
practice,  conducted  with  the  most  scrupu- 
lous regard  to  exact  discipline,  silence, 
order  and  despatch.  Josephus  aptly  says 
that  their  excercises  might  be  called  un- 
blooay  battles,  and  their  battles  bloody 
exercises.  War  was  to  them  a  science, 
the  first  of  sciences,  and  the  main  study 
of  their  lives.  Men's  praises  formed  their 
earthly  heaven,  beyond  which  they  looked 
not — disgrace  in  the  world's  sight  the  only 
hell  they  found.  When  a  Roman  soldier 
marched  forth  on  a  campaign,  he  believed 
himself  to  be  laudably  falfilling  the  first 
end  of  his  existence ;  and  never  was  he 
so  glorious  in  his  own  eyes  as  when  reek- 
ing with  the  blood  of  the  slain,  and  bend- 
ing under  the  weight  of  spoil  rent  from 
the  peaceful  dwellings  of  an  enemy's  coun- 
try,— all  being  his  legitimate  enemies  who 
were  not  tributary  to  Rome,  lying  still 
and  motionless  beneath  the  imperial  hoof. 
His  bodily  array  was  excellently  adapted 
for  the  work  that  he  undertook,  the  foot 
soldiers  being  armed  with  cuirass  and 
helmet,  on  their  left  side  a  long  sword,  on 


their  right  a  dagger.  A  long  buckler 
rested  on  the  arm,  sufficient  to  protect 
their  bodies  from  hostile  darts,  and  these 
bucklers  they  often  turned  to  singular  use 
in  assaulting  a  wall,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
see ;  a  keen  spear  was  in  their  hands,  and 
in  a  basket  each  man  carried  a  saw,  a 
pick-axe,  an  axe,  and  a  stout  throng  of 
leather  with  a  hook  attached,  besides 
three  days'  provisions.  The  cavalry  were 
similarly  protected  by  helm  and  cuirass, 
having  a  long  sword  on  the  right  side,  a 
shield  resting  obliquely  against  the  horse's 
body,  a  quiver  containing  darts  with  heads 
equally  broad  as  a  spear's  point,  and  a 
long  pole  in  their  hand.  Thus  equipped, 
the  general  being  at  their  head,  and  the 
last  of  the  trumpet-signals  having  sounded, 
a  crier,  stationed  at  the  general's  right 
hand,  thrice  put  the  question.  Were  they 
now  ready  to  go  forth  to  war  or  not? 
A  universal  shout  of  "  We  are  ready,** 
then  burst  forth,  accompanied  with  the 
elevation  of  their  right  hands,  and  under 
the  enthusiastic  feeling  thus  excited  they 
set  forward. 

Arrived  at  a  suitable  position  for  en- 
camping, the  order  in  which  ^^  did  so 
was  no  less  striking,  wheft^n  hostile 
ground,  they  not  only  pitched  their  tents 
with  the  exactness  of  a  well-planned 
town,  but  walled  the  camp  around.  If 
the  ground  presented  an  irregular  surface 
they  levelled  it,  and  having  placed  the 
general's  tent,  much  like  a  temple,  in  the 
exact  centre,  surrounded  by  those  of  the 
inferior  commanders,  they  ranged  the 
other  tents  in  streets,  with  mathematical 
precision ;  forming  four  gates,  and  strength- 
ening the  outer  wall  with  towers,  between 
which  they  placed  the  engines  so  terribly 
efficacious  in  their  campaigns.  These 
consisted  principally  of  the  battering-ram 
and  the  catapult.  The  former  was  em 
enormous  beam  of  wood,  at  the  end  of 
which  was  a  solid  piece  of  iron,  shaped 
like  a  ram's  head  ;  and  this  being  slung 
with  considerable  art  in  a  suitable  frame- 
work was  pulled  back,  by  the  united 
strengh  of  many  men,  as  far  as  it  would 
strain,  and  then  allowed  to  swing  forward 
with  an  impetus  that  drove  the  iron  head 
so  violently  against  any  opposing  sub- 
stance as  quickly  to  batter  down  the  stout- 
est wall  by  its  rapidly-repeated  strokes. 
The  catapult  was  yet  more  terrible ;  re- 
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sembling  an  immense  cross-bow,  it  had 
power  to  hurl  with  irresistible  violence 
not  only  darts,  but  huge  stones,  fragments 
of  rock,  bars  of  iron,  and  every  destructive 
missile  that  could  be  collected.  A  shot 
from  one  of  these  deadly  engines  could 
level  a  tower,  and  literally  dash  to  frag- 
ments a  body  of  men,  scattering  them  in 
the  air  like  straws.  Such  were  some  of 
the  munitions  of  war  contained  in  a  Ro- 
man camp.  When  we  add  to  this  the 
clock-work  regularity  with  which  every 
order  was  issued,  every  action  performed, 
every  meal  served  up,  and  even  the  morn- 
incr  and  evening  salutations  of  officers  and 
men  interchanged,  it  is  not  possible  to 
conceive  a  more  exquisite  picture  of  per- 
fect discipline,  comfort,  and  mutual  con- 
fidence, than  that  which  existed  in  a  Ro- 
man camp.  It  was  evidently  formed  on 
the  perfection  of  all  models,  that  of  Israel 
in  the  wilderness. 

When  a  position  was  to  be  abandoned, 
the  men  having  marched  out  with  all 
their  personal  equipments  and  weapons 
of  every  kind,  the  camp  was  fired,  and 
burnt  to  the  ground ;  thus  at  once  ridding 
the  army  of  a  considerable  incumbrance, 
saving  much  valuable  time,  and  depriving 
the  enemy  of  such  advantages  as  might 
result  from  spoiling,  or  from  converting 
to  his  own  use  what  had  been  erected. 
The  extent  of  their  encampments,  and  con- 
sequently the  charred  ruin  that  remained, 
combined  with  the  plunder  of  surrounding 
districts  to  supply  their  need,  gives  sin- 
gular force  to  the  prophet's  description  : 
"  A  fire  devoureth  before  them  ;  and  be- 
hind them  a  flame  burneth ;  the  land  is 
as  the  garden  of  Eden  before  them,  and 
behind  them  a  desolate  wilderness  ;  yea, 
and  nothing  shall  escape  them."  "  It 
devoured  and  brake  in  pieces,  and  stamped 
the  residue  with  the  feet  of  it." 

Considering  the  object  for  which  man 
was  made,  that  he  might  glorify  his  righ- 
teous Creator,  whose  tender  mercies  are 
over  all  his  works  ;  who  desireth  not  the 
death  of  a  sinner,  and  who  never  wil- 
lingly afflicts  the  children  of  men,  it  is 
indeed  an  awful  contemplation  to  trace  the 
triumph  of  Satan  through  succeeding  ages 
in  the  most  powerful  empire  that  ever 
arose  upon  earth,  makmg  it  the  one  end 
of  every  man's  being  to  hurt  and  to  de- 
stroy his  fellow-men.    Conquest,  for  its 


own  sake,  was  the  contmual  pursuit  of 
the  Romans.    A  fierce  and  cruel  ambi- 
tion, a  desire  to  wade  to  the  chief  places 
in  every  nation  through  the  blood  of  its 
people,  a  determination  to  endure  no  equal 
in   the  ferocious  art  of  homicide,  and  a 
vaunting  confidence  in  their  own  unap- 
proachable  pre-eminence  in   that  horrid 
trade,  combined  to  form  the  character  of 
the  race,  who  certainly  deserve  to  hold 
the  highest  rank  among  the  destroyers  of 
their  kind.     We  have  dwelt  on  the  spec- 
tacle of  their  military  armaments  not  for 
any  gratification  to  be  derived  therefrom, 
God  forbid !  but  because  they  and  their 
proceedings  were  so  minutely  described  in 
various  parts  of  the  prophetic  Word  as 
to  render  it  a  commentary  on  holy  Avrit ; 
more  especially  when  such  a  host  went 
forth  to  execute  judgment  upon  a  people 
whose  ancient  prerogative  it  was  to  root 
out  from   the  face  of  the  earth   nations 
defiling  it  by  their  abominable  idolatries. 
To  us  it  is  also  interesting,  inasmuch  as 
these  very  Romans,  commanded  by  Ves- 
pasian, had  been  making  havoc   of  our 
own  forefathers,  and  drenching  Britain  in 
the  blood  of  her  children.     The  ground 
beneath  our  feet  has  echoed  to  the  tramp 
of  these  steel-clad   armies ;   and  in   our 
rural  -walks  we  frequently  may  trace  the 
well-marked  boundary  of  some  such  camp 
as  has  been  here  described;  with  its  ram- 
part mound,  its  external  fosse,  and  other 
remains  surviving  the  havoc  of  eighteen 
centuries.     But   never   did   the  hosts  of 
Rome  go  forth  to  a  work  so  fearful  as  that 
which  led  them  to  make  Judsea  a  spoil, 
and  Jerusalem  a  prey.    Josephus,  after 
giving  a  minute  account  of  what  we  have 
briefly  sketched,  significantly  adds,   that 
he  did  it  "  not  so  much  with  the  intention 
of  commending  the  Romans  as  of  com- 
forting those  that  have  been  conquered 
by  them  ;  and  for  the  deterring  of  others 
from  attempting  innovations  binder  their 
government.''''    We,  therefore,  make  due 
allowance  for  exaggeration,   where   the 
proposed  object  was  to  show  how  "  dread- 
ful and  terrible,  and  strong  exceedingly," 
was  the  Roman  beast ;  but  genuine  his- 
tory fully  confirms  his  statement  of  their 
military  aspect,  order  of  march,  and  plan 
of  encampment. 

From   Antioch,   the   capital   of  Syria, 
Vespasian  led  his    army  to    Ptolemais 
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where  Titus  joined  him  with  another 
host;  and  they  marched  at  once  upon 
GaHlee  in  the  following  order.  The  aux- 
iliaries, more  lightly  armed  than  the  Ro- 
man soldiers,  with  the  body  of  archers, 
formed  the  van;  keeping  somewhat  in 
advance,  that  they  might  carefully  explore 
the  country,  and  give  notice  of  any  hostile 
or  other  obstruction  ;  searching  especially 
where  the  nature  of  the  ground  admitted 
some  possible  ambuscade.  Next  came 
that  portion  of  the  army  which  was  clad 
in  complete  armour;  then  a  company 
formed  by  drafting  ten  out  of  every  hun- 
dred men,  whose  business  it  was  to  mea- 
sure out  and  adjust  the  camp  ;  for  which 
they  carried  the  requisite  implements  in 
addition  to  their  arms.  Pioneers,  pre- 
pared to  advance  and  level  the  ground, 
or  otherwise  to  remove  whatever  might 
obstruct  the  march,  formed  the  next  di- 
vision; after  whom  came  the  carriages 
©f  the  general  and  subordinate  command- 
ers, guarded  by  a  company  of  horsemen ; 
and  then  Vespasian  himself,  with  a  select 
escort,  immediately  followed  by  his  own 
cavalry,  a  peculiar  corps  chosen  out  of 
every  legion.  After  these  came  the  mules, 
heavily  laden  with  those  ponderous  arti- 
cles already  specified,  which,  when  put 
together,  formed  the  engines  for  a  siege. 
Commanders  of  cohorts,  and  tribunes, 
guarded  by  another  picked  band,  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  after  them  the  military  en- 
signs, surrounding  "  the  abomination  of 
desolation,"  the  imperial  Eagle,  held  most 
sacred  by  the  superstitious  pagans,  whose 
vain  fables  armed  it  with  the  thunder  of 
their  principal  demon-god.  The  trumpet- 
ers held  their  station  close  upon  these 
ensigns,  immediately  preceding  the  main 
body  of  the  army,  formed  in  squadrons 
and  battalions  six  deep ;  a  single  centu- 
rion bringing  up  the  rear.  A  mixed  mul- 
titude, mercenaries  and  irregular  troops, 
servants,  muleteers,  and  plundering  va- 
grants ready  to  fly  upon  any  spoil,  com- 
pleted this  fearful  array;  and  the  first 
place  on  which  they  seized  was  the  city  of 
the  Gadarenes ;  the  place  where,  terrified 
by  the  destruction  of  their  swine,  the  in- 
habitants had  met  Jesus,  and  besousrht 
him  to  depart  out  of  their  coasts.  Alas ! 
a  far  different  visitation  had  now  befallen 
them.  Vespasian  took  the  place  at  the 
first  onset,  and  delivered  over  to  the  sword 
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the  youths,  women,  and  children,  whom 
he  found  therein ;  the  men  being  nearly 
all  absent,  probably  being  gone  up  to  one 
of  the  great  feasts  at  Jerusalem.  In  like 
manner  were  the  surrounding  villages 
pillaged,  burnt,  and  covered  with  slaugh- 
tered bodies ;  all  who  were  not  butchered 
being  carried  into  slavery.  It  seemed  a 
prosperous  beginning,  and  promising  him 
an  easy  conquest  of  the  whole  land;  and, 
elated  with  his  success,  he  marched  for- 
ward to  capture  Jotapata,  a  fortified  town, 
which  he  could  not  safely  leave  in  the  rear 
of  his  army. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

This  city  of  Jotapata,  which,  besides 
its  natural  strength  of  position,  was  well 
fortified,  and  garrisoned  by  a  determined 
body  of  Jews  under  Josephus,  proved  a 
formidable  obstacle  in  the  invader's  path. 
For  no  less  than  forty-seven  days  did  the 
heroic  defenders  baffle   all   that  Roman 
might,  craft,  and  violence  could  bring  to 
bear  against  them.     The  utmost  force  of 
their  arms,  every  stratagem,  and  every 
conceivable  species  of  barbarity,  proved 
ineffectual  to  conquer  the  resolution  of 
those  devoted  Jews.    When  first  the  ene- 
my  placed    themselves  in  triple   array 
round  the  city,  with  a  terrible  display  of 
their  commanding  force,  the  Jews  leaped 
out  over  the  walls,  fell  on  them,  and  main- 
tained a  desperate  battle  till  night  parted 
them,  when  they  retired  within  their  gates ; 
but  on  the  following  morning  they  again 
sallied  forth,  and  in  like  manner  for  five 
days  repeated  the  assault  on  the  Roman 
lines.     To  estimate  aright  the  courage  of 
its  defenders,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  city  stood  on  an  exceedingly  high  hill, 
surrounded  by  other  mountains  that  com- 
pletely enclosed  it.    On  all  sides  this  hill 
was    precipitous,    excepting    the    north, 
where  a  gradual  slope  terminated  in  a 
plain ;  and  some  part  of  the  city  was 
built  on  the  descent.    Josephus  had  en- 
compassed the  lower  ground  with  a  wall 
for  additional  security.    It  was  over  this 
rampart  that  the  Jews  flung  themselves 
in  headlong  determination  upon  the  be- 
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siegers ;  while  from  the  upper  heights 
their  wives,  children,  parents,  were  spec- 
tators of  the  deadly  combat.  Vespasian 
found  it  necessary  to  call  a  council  of  war 
for  deliberation,  which  ended  in  despatch- 
ing the  men  in  all  directions  to  fell  the 
timber  on  the  surrounding  mountains,  to 
collect  large  stones,  and  bring  together 
whatever  might  assist  in  forming  a  bank, 
and  storming  the  city.  In  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  work,  the  very  hillocks  were 
torn  down,  and  brought  in  heaps  of  earth 
to  the  spot,  where  powerful  and  expert 
hands  moulded  them  into  an  embank- 
ment ;  while  under  cover  of  hurdles 
formed  of  the  branches  of  trees  just  felled, 
the  engines,  the  battering  ram,  catapult, 
and  other  formidable  implements  of  as- 
sault, were  advantageously  placed.  But 
the  Jews  were  not  idle :  they  hurled 
large  stones  and  framents  of  rock  from 
their  intrenchments  upon  the  workmen, 
breaking  the  protecting  hurdles,  and  crush- 
ing the  men  3  or  by  well  directed  showers 
of  Jarts  drove  them  from  their  posts. 

In  the  face  of  this  opposition,  the  Ro- 
mans succeeded  in  planting  a  hundred 
and  sixty  engines  against  the  hill,  and 
from  these  they  threw  up  not  only  stones 
and  ordinary  darts,  but  lances  mixed  with 
masses  of  combustible  matter  ignited,  and 
sent  in  showers  upon  the  wall,  whence  its 
defenders  were  presently  driven ;  but 
without  advantage  to  the  enemy :  for  now 
they  made  separate  sallies,  coming  unex- 
pectedly in  small  bands  upon  detached 
parts  of  the  out  works,  tearing  away  the 
hurdles,  and  slaying  the  workmen.  This 
compelled  Vespasian  to  intermit  the  as- 
sault, in  order  to  strengthen  his  works  and 
accomplish  a  nearer  approach  to  the  walls, 
while  the  Jews,  with  equal  celerity,  im- 
proved their  defences.  They  stretched 
the  flexible  hides  of  newly  slain  oxen  up- 
on strong  stakes,  which,  yielding  momen- 
tarily to  the  blow,  allowed  the  heavy  mis- 
siles to  expend  their  force,  and  completely 
protected  the  garrison  in  their  new  occu- 
pation of  raising  the  wall  to  the  height 
of  twenty  cubits.  Even  fire  proved  harm- 
less against  the  hides ;  they  were  too 
moist  to  ignite,  and  in  the  very  teeth  of 
the  amazed  and  mortified  assailants,  strong 
towers  were  added,  with  battlements  along 
the  whole  ridge  of  wall :  this  being  done, 
-the  sallies  were  renewed  with  fresh  vig- 


our ;  while  Vespasian  resolved  to  remain 
quiet,  acting  only  on  the  defensive,  until 
the  city  should  be  starved  into  a  surrender. 
His  principal  hope  was  built  on  the  prob- 
able failure  of  water  within  the  walls ;  and 
of  this  there  was  present  danger;  but  the 
children  of  Israel,  preferring  death  in  bat- 
tle to  the  lingering  agonies  of  starvation, 
by  a  desperate  stratagem  deluded  the  ene- 
my on  this  point, — they  saturated  their 
garments  with  fresh  water,  now  becoming 
scarce,  and  hung  them  on  the  battlements 
to  dry.  The  Romans,  amazed  to  see  the 
precious  element  running  profusely  down 
the  walls,  concluded  that  they  had  some 
inexhaustible  supply,  and  no  longer  ho- 
ping to  famish  them,  renewed  the  attack. 
Some  daring  individuals  also  had  con- 
trived to  lower  themselves  down  a  preci- 
pice so  steep  that  the  besiegers  never 
dreamed  of  guarding  its  foot,  and,  covered 
with  sheepskins,  crept  warily  through  the 
woods,  bringing  home  supplies  from  their 
brethren  in  the  neighbouring  vallies.  The 
accidental  discovery  of  this  stratagem  con- 
vinced Vespasian  that  he  must  take  the 
city,  or  lose  more  time  before  it  than  he 
could  afford.  At  this  juncture  Josephus 
resolved  to  get  away  secretly,  and  provide 
for  his  own  safety  ;  but  his  design  being 
discovered,  the  agony  of  the  people,  old 
men,  children,  and  women  with  infants  in 
their  arms,  throwing  themselves  at  his 
feet  with  bitter  cries  and  lamentations, 
imploring  him  to  remain,  and,  as  he  con- 
fesses, leading  him  to  fear  that  if  he  did 
not  yield  he  would  be  detained  by  force, 
prevailed  against  his  selfish  project.  He 
armed  himself  with  the  general  despair, 
and  told  them  now  was  the  time  to  begin 
to  fight  in  earnest,  when  no  hope  of  deliv- 
erence  remained.  "  'Tis  a  brave  thing," 
said  he,  "  to  prefer  glory  before  hfe,  and  to 
set  about  some  such  noble  undertaking  as 
may  be  remembered  by  posterity."  It  is 
remembered  by  posterity,  but  with  how 
different  a  feeling  from  that  excited  by  the 
conduct  of  Nehemiah,  or  the  many  ancient 
worthies  of  Israel  who  wrought  mighty 
deeds  by  faith  in  the  God  of  their  father 
Abraham  !  Out  of  his  own  mouth  we  are 
compelled  to  judge  this  degenerate  He- 
brew, who  mocked  with  the  pagan  cant 
of  fame  and  glory  the  ears  of  his  perishing 
people.  After  uttering  these  vain  words, 
he  headed  a  sally  of  unprecedented  daring. 
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Dispersing  the  enemy  from  before  the 
walls,  they  cut  their  way  to  the  very  camp, 
and  tore  the  covering  from  many  tents  be- 
fore they  were  repulsed.  In  all  these  en- 
counters the  heavy  armour  of  the  Romans 
proved  an  encumbrance  to  them,  enabling 
the  Jews,  at  will,  to  regain  their  walls,  and 
take  breath  in  the  bosom  of  their  moun- 
tain home.  Their  most  effective  assail- 
ants were  the  Arabian  archers  and  Syrian 
slingers, — the  sons  of  Ishmael  inflicted 
many  a  wound  on  the  children  of  Isaac. 
Still  the  balance  appeared  favourable  to 
the  besieged,  and  Vespasian  decided  on 
bringing  up  his  last  resort,  the  terrible 
battering-ram.  A  number  of  their  ordi- 
nary engines  were  ranged  before  the  most 
assailable  point  of  the  bulwarks  ;  archers 
and  slingers  stood  beside  them,  and  under 
their  galling  discharge  the  Jews  were 
driven  behind  the  battlements ;  while, 
cased  in  a  framework  of  hurdles,  and 
further  protected  by  a  thick  covering  of 
skins,  the  ram  was  planted,  and  the  first 
fierce  blow  of  its  enormous  iron  head 
caused  that  hastily-built  wall  to  totter  to 
its  foundation.  Terror  and  dismay  seized 
on  the  citizens,  but  the  garrison  speedily 
devised  an  adequate  defence.  Filhn^ 
large  sacks  with  chaff,  they  slung  them 
thickly  over  the  wall,  and  the  strokes  of 
the  ram  fell  as  powerless  upon  these  sofl 
bodies  as  had  the  earlier  missiles  against 
the  fresh  hides.  The  Romans  removed 
the  ram  ;  the  Jews,  with  equal  celerity, 
displaced  their  sacks,  and  fortified  with 
them  whatsoever  part  of.  the  wall  was 
menaced.  Then  came  the  iron  hooks  of 
the  soldiery  into  requisition ;  they  fixed 
them  on  long  poles,  and  so  tore  down  the 
sacks,  givinar  full  effect  to  the  blows  of  the 
deadly  engine.  Immediately  the  Jews, 
forsaking  the  wall,  burst  out  in  three  sev- 
eral places,  armed  with  burning  torches ; 
one  party  setting  fire  to  the  banks,  an- 
other to  the  hurdles,  and  the  third  to  the 
machine  itself  Sulphur,  bitumen,  and 
pitch,  were  among  the  materials  abun- 
dantly used  by  the  assailants,  together 
with  vast  quantities  of  dry  wood.  On 
these  the  flames  seized, — a  gulph  of  fire 
interposed  between  the  enemy  and  their 
most  important  works,  rendering  approach 
impossib/e,  and  in  one  hour  the  work  of 
many  toilsome  days  and  nights  was  con- 
sumed to  ashes. 


In  the  midst  of  this  achievement,  Elea- 
zer,  a  Galilean  Jew,  took  so  correct  an 
aim  from  the  wall  with  an  immense  stone, 
that  he  broke  off  the  iron  ram's-head  from 
the  beam,  then  descending,  caught  it  up, 
and  bore  it  in  triumph  to  the  battlements, 
amid  a  shower  of  darts.  There,  mortally 
wounded,  he  stood  exultingly  in  the  face 
of  the  enraged  besiegers,  until,  pierced 
with  many  shafts,  he  fell  down  dead,  still 
grasping  his  trophy.  The  fire  having 
spent  itself,  they  proceeded  to  repair  their 
loss,  and  again  erected  the  ram  against 
the  same  point.  Here  Vespasian  was 
slightly  wounded, — an  event  that  stimu- 
lated his  army  to  renewed  efforts.  The 
Jews,  meanwhile,  though  falling  dead  in 
heaps,  ceased  not  to  assail  the  ram,  and 
those  who  worked  it,  with  stones,  darts, 
fire,  and  every  possible  instrument  of  of- 
fensive warfare.  They  effected  little,  and 
sufilfered  much ;  the  lights  that  they  bore 
rendered  them,  as  night  closed,  clear 
marks  for  hostile  archery,  while  darkness, 
resting  on  the  engines  and  their  guards, 
bafHed  the  assailants'  eye.  That  was  a 
fearful  night!  the  thundering  strokes  of 
the  ram,  and  vollies  of  immense  stones, 
darts,  and  human  bodies  continually  hnrled 
against  the  walls,  were  responded  to  by 
the  cries  of  terrified  women  and  children, 
the  shrieks  of  their  despair,  and  the  deep 
groans  of  the  dying,  who  knew  that  they 
fell  in  vain.  These  mingled  sounds, 
swelled  by  the  Roman  shout  of  menacing, 
exulting  rage,  were  caught  up  by  a  thou- 
sand mountain  echoes  and  reverberated 
again  and  again  ;  affrighting  those  once 
peaceful,  once  happy,  once  most  blessed 
retreats,  where  Hebrew  shepherds  were 
wont  to  pasture  their  flocks,  and  the  mai- 
dens of  Israel  to  breathe  in  sacred  dances, 
the  praises  of  the  Lord.  We  cannot 
dwell  on  the  awfully  graphic  details  that 
follow, — we  must  hasten  onward.  The 
breach  was  made,  and  the  Jewish  com- 
mander, preparatory  to  one  last,  desperate 
defensive  exploit,  ordered  the  women  to 
be  shut  up  in  their  houses,  lest  the  sight 
of  their  despairing  terror  should  unman 
the  garrison  ;  for  when  they  saw  the  walls 
cast  down,  and  the  terrible  array  beyond 
of  armed  foes,  to  whom  the  very  name  of 
mercy  was  unknown,  they  uttered  an  out- 
cry so  piercing  that  it  might  well  melt 
into  more  than  woman's  softness  the  heart 
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of  man.  Ay,  the  hearts  of  Judah's  men  ; 
the  Roman  beast,  the  "  dreadful  and  ter- 
rible, and  strong  exceedingly,"  had  no 
heart  for  any  plea  to  move. 

The  ladders  were  planted,  all  the  trum- 
pets gave  out  at  once  their  loudest  blast, 
and  on  came  the  iron  legions  in  irresisti- 
ble array,  with  a  shout  so  overpow^ering 
that  the  Jews  stopped  their  ears  from 
hearing  it,  while  they  bent  their  bodies  to 
elude  a  volley  of  darts  actually  intercept- 
ing the  light  of  day  around  them  by  its 
density.  They  then  burst  out  once  more, 
to  encounter  the  steadily-advancing  foe, 
and  choked  up  the  pathway  with  their 
dead  and  dying  bodies.  They  fell  in  vain. 
On  came  the  legions  still,  and  all  was  then 
lost,  had  not  another  daring  act  of  des- 
peration checked  their  progress.  Num- 
bers of  the  Jews  flew  to  their  stores,  and 
filling  every  iron  pot  they  could  find  with 
oil,  heated  it  to  a  boiling  pitch,  and  poured 
it  on  the  Romans,  flinging  the  burning 
vessels  after  it.  While  this  unexpected 
manoeuvre  took  effect  on  the  enemy's  van, 
whose  sudden  retreat,  writhing  in  torture, 
threw  the  rest  into  confusion,  the  Jews 
made  the  most  of  the  interval  to  cover  the 
steep  with  grease  ;  so  that  on  rallying  to 
the  charge,  the  heavily-armed  assailants 
were  unable  to  maintain  a  footing  on  the 
slippery  ground,  but  fell  backward  on  their 
comrades,  and  on  the  engines,  and  banks, 
where  they  were  slaughtered  to  a  great 
amount :  insomuch  that  Vespasian,  instead 
of  planting  his  ensign  on  the  height  of 
Jotopata,  was  compelled  to  call  in  his 
forces,  and  secure  them  within  their  en- 
trenchments ;  nor  did  he  resume  the  storm- 
ing of  the  city,  convinced  that  it  would 
be  necessary  first  to  elevate  his  banks 
above  the  level  of  the  walls,  and  to  erect 
towers  of  such  commanding  height  that 
no  weapon  from  below  might  reach  the 
men  stationed  on  their  battlements.  This 
occupied  some  days,  and  how  long  the  be- 
sieged might  have  protracted  their  intrepid 
defence  none  can  say ; — treachery  from 
within  accomplished  what  the  mighty  ar- 
mament of  Rome  could  not,  in  more  than 
six  weeks'  struggle,  achieve.  A  deserter 
from  the  city  betrayed  its  actual  condition, 
and  directed  Vespasian  to  take  it  by  sur- 
prise. They  entered  it  in  the  night, 
slaughtered  the  watch  in  silence,  and  be- 
fore day  dawned  were  masters   of  the 


place ;  unsuspected  by  the  sleeping  inhabi- 
tants,  who  woke  but  to  perish  by  the 
hands  of  the  merciless  foe.    A  strange 
heavy  mist  overspread  the  scene,  as  though 
that  work  of  blood  were  too  piteous  for 
the  face  of  heaven  to  look  upon.    Con- 
fused in  a  dense  cloud,  naked,  helpless, 
hopeless,  unable  to  offer  any  defence,  and 
without  taking  the  life  of  an  assailant,  the 
men  of  Jotopata  offered  their  necks  to  the 
savage  soldiers  whose  weapons   glanced 
on  their  awakening  eyes.    Not  one  was 
spared  ;  on  that  day  all  were  put  to  death 
who  could  be  openly  seen,  and  the  victors 
rested  to  ravage  in  the  spoil.    On  the  fol- 
lowing day  a  strict  search  was  instituted 
into   every  cavern  and   possible   hiding- 
place,  whence  many  more  were  dragged 
forth  and  butchered.    Josephus  himself 
and  one  companion  were  spared.    Twelve 
hundred  desolate  women  and  little  babes 
were  reserved  for  captivity,  far,  far  worse 
than  death.    Forty  thousand  Jewish  men 
and  youths  had  shed  their  blood  in  the  de- 
fence, and  in  the  massacre  that  ended  it. 
The  city  was   demolished,  the  wall  was 
razed,  and  the  silence  of  death  soon  reigned 
unbroken  around.  , 

.  "  Oh  that  mine  eyes  were  waters,  and 
my  head  a  fountain  of  tears,  that  I  might 
weep  day  and  night  for  the  slain  of  the 
daughter  of  my  people  !" 


CHAPTER   V. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow  the  Ro- 
man invader  step  by  step  in  his  career  of 
blood,  nor  to  trace  the  alternate  workings 
of  brute  courage  and  dastardly  fear  in  his 
sanguinary  proceedings.  We  pass  over 
the  successive  outrages  perpetrated  at 
Joppa,  and  in  Tarichfea ;  but  at  the  sea- 
fight  on  Genesareth,  and  its  results,  we 
must  pause  for  a  moment.  Tarichsea  stood 
upon  its  borders,  and  when  Titus,  to  whose 
lot  it  fell  to  command  there,  had  desolated 
it  to  his  satisfaction,  he  found  that  a  great 
number  of  the  inhabitants  had  fled  to  their 
little  ships,  and  were  sailing  on  the  lak^, 
or  sea,  of  Tiberias,  in  the  vam  hope  of 
ultimately  escaping.  On  this  he  despatch- 
ed a  messenger  to  his  father,  who  imme- 
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diately  joined  him,  directing  the  equip- 
ment of  a  number  of  vessels  for  the  pursuit. 

Against  these  vessels,  fitted  for  the  pur- 
pose and  manned  by  Roman  soldiery,  the 
poor  fugitives  could  not  possibly  offer  any 
effectual  resistance ;  they,  however,  did 
their  best,  manoeuvring  on  the  water, 
casting  stones  at  the  enemy,  which  harm- 
lessly rebounded  from  their  iron  mail,  and 
receiving  in  their  own  defenceless  bodies 
the  Roman  darts.  When  some  deter- 
mined crew  dared  an  enemy's  crew  to  the 
fight,  the  latter  caught  up  long  poles,  with 
which  they  reached  them,  thrust  them 
through,  or  forced  them  overboard,  or, 
leaping  furiously  into  their  frail  barks, 
slew  them  with  the  sword.  Frequently 
they  ran  down  upon  one  of  the  "  little 
ships,"  breaking  it  in  the  middle  by  the 
violence  of  the  shock,  and  when  the  drown- 
ing crew  lifted  up  their  hands  in  suppli- 
cation for  mercy,  they  received  such 
mercy  as  Rome  is  ever  wont  to  extend, — 
those  pleading  hands  were  presently  chop- 
ped off  by  the  savage  soldiers,  and  the 
heads  that  rose  above  the  blood-stained 
waters  were  mown  like  grass  by  the  sweep 
of  the  glittering  sword.  Some,  wrecked 
in  their  shattered  vessels  on  the  shore, 
leaped  to  land ;  others  gained  it  by  swim- 
ming, and  ere  they  could  recover  breath, 
or  stand  on  the  defensive,  they  were 
slaughtered  by  the  troops  who  thronged 
the  margin  of  the  lake.  Not  one  escaped. 
Six  thousand  five  hundred  mangled  bod- 
ies polluted  the  water,  or  sweltered  in 
corruption  on  its  banks.  Capernaum, 
one  of  the  loveliest  and  most  fertile  tracts 
of  country  under  heaven,  was  rendered 
loathsome  by  the  exhalations  that  poi- 
soned the  air,  while  the  piteous  spectacle 
of  those  ghastly  and  swollen  bodies,  out- 
stretched beneath  the  glaring  sun,  the 
miserable  wrecks  of  their  poor  broken 
navy,  and  the  ripple  of  blood,  rather  than 
water,  upon  the  verdant  shore,  gemmed 
as  it  was  with  flowers  and  shrubs  of  glo- 
rious beauty,  even  to  the  point  where  that 
crimson  ripple  paused,  wrung  exclama- 
tions of  compassion,  it  is  said,  even  from 
the  Roman  manslayers,  whose  hands  had 
wrought  the  ruin. 

Tarichsea  was  peopled,  when  Titus  ad- 
vanced upon  it,  by  a  mingled,  but  not 
united,  population,  composed  of  its  ori- 


ginal inhabitants  and  a  body  of  foreigners 
whose  presence  they  deprecated.  These 
latter  had  offered  the  resistance  that  ex- 
asperated Titus,  while  the  former  showed 
all  willingness  to  submit  to  the  Roman, 
and  even  fell  unresistingly  in  the  slaugh- 
ter, so  that  a  great  number  of  them  were 
spared  as  having  given  no  offence,  and 
reserved  by  Titus  for  the  decision  of  his 
father.  Vespasian,  after  witnessing  the 
marine  massacre,  and  ascertaining  that 
none  survived  excepting  these  captives, 
ascended  the  tribunal,  surrounded  by  his 
chief  officers,  to  determine  their  fate.  He 
seemed  somewhat  inclined  to  spare  them, 
but  those  about  him  argued,  first,  that 
nothing  could  be  unjust  or  impious  that 
was  perpetrated  against  Jews;  and,  sec- 
ondly, that  expediency  required  their  de- 
struction, lest  they  might  hereafter  revolt 
and  give  him  trouble.  The  deed  sug- 
gested— that  of  a  promiscuous  slaughter, 
in  cold  blood,  of  a  multitude  of  innocent, 
unoffending  suppliants,  whose  safety  he 
had  already,  guaranteed — appeared  too 
infamous  for  even  a  Roman  general  to 
engage  in,  while  the  heart-rending  spec- 
tacle above  described  lay  outspread  be- 
fore them ;  he,  therefore,  anxious  to  avoid 
rousing  the  whole  country  against  him, 
used  a  little  dissimulation,  leading  the 
victims  to  believe  that  their  lives  were 
given  them  for  a  prey,  and  directing  them 
to  leave  the  place,  but  by  no  other  road 
than  that  which  led  to  Tiberias.  The 
poor  creatures,  rejoicing  in  their  escape, 
collected  their  moveable  property  and 
departed  for  Tiberias,  which  was  imme- 
diately surrounded  by  the  army,  who 
suffered  no  one  to  leave  it  until  Vespasian 
himself  arrived,  personally  to  superintend 
the  execution  of  his  fiendish  plan.  He 
commanded  the  whole  body  of  fugitives 
to  be  assembled  in  the  stadium,  and  there 
directed  the  immediate  murder  of  the  old 
men  and  such  as  he  deemed  useless,  in  the 
presence  of  their  agonized  families,  to  the 
number  of  twelve  hundred ;  from  the  young 
men  he  selected  six  thousand  of  the  strong- 
est, and  sent  them  to  Nero,  to  dig  through 
the  isthmus.  Thirty  thousand  four  hun- 
dred he  sold  for  slaves  to  whosoever  would 
purchase  them,  making  a  present  to  King 
Agrippa  of  a  large  number,  his  own  sub- 
jects, with  free  leave  to  dispose  of  them, 
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as  he  pleased  ;  but  Agrippa,  to  his  shame 
and  everlasting  disgrace,  sold  these  also 
to  slavery. 

It  is  not  possible  to  leave  this  heart- 
rending scene  without  recalling  the  time 
back,  a  few  years  previously,  when  the 
waters  of  that  lake,  Genneserath,  roused 
into  a  storm  that  threatened  the  existence 
of  eome  little  ships  proceeding  towards 
the  shores  of  Capernaum,  were  stilled  at 
once  into  perfect  peace  at  the  command 
of  Jesus;  of  him  who  came  not  to  destroy 
men,  but  to  save ;  of  him  who  went  about 
through  all  those  coasts  performing  mira- 
cles of  healing,  forewarning  the  impenitent 
of  coming  woes,  and  teaching  the  things 
that  pertain  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  Far 
be  it  from  us  to  charge  upon  a  distant 
generation  the  offences  of  a  former  race  ; 
further  still  the  feehng  that  could  rejoice 
over  th©  terrible  fulfilment  of  what  was 
spoken  even  in  the  hearing  of  some  who 
lived  to  fall  under  the  murderous  hand  of 
the  pagan  foe.  But  spoken  it  was  to  the 
Galileans  of  that  generation,  by  the  lip  of 
Him  whom  they  rejected,  and  whose 
heart  yearned  towards  them  in  tender 
compassion,  while  his  voice  declared  the 
fearful  future  that  awaited  them.  "  And 
thou,  Capernaum,  which  art  exalted  unto 
heaven,  shalt  be  brought  down  to  hell : 
for  if  the  mighty  works  which  had  been 
done  in  thee,  had  been  done  in  Sodom,  it 
would  have  remained  until  this  day.  But 
I  say  unto  you,  that  it  shall  be  more  tol- 
erable for  the  land  of  Sodom  in  the  day  of 
judgment  than  for  thee."  Then  followed 
the  word  of  invitation,  so  gentle,  so  gra- 
cious, so  pleadingly  tender !  "  Come  unto 
me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  Take  my 
yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me  ;  for  I  am 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart ;  and  ye  shall 
find  rest  unto  your  souls.  For  my  yoke 
is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light."  Alas, 
alas,  Capernaum  !  thou  didst  despise  that 
voice  of  warning,  disregard  that  call, 
thrust  from  thee  that  easy  yoke  of  love 
and  lowliness,  and  what  ensued  ?  Sodom 
fell,  consumed  in  a  moment  by  flaming 
fire ;  her  children  saw  the  flash,  and 
shrieked,  and  perished.  But  her  fate  was 
tolerable,  was  enviable  to  thine.  O  that 
thou  hadst  listened  to  him  who  in  turn 
would  have  heard  and  saved  what  time 


the  storm  fell  upon  thee,  unhappy  Caper- 
naum ! 

The  Roman  vulture  having  gorged  him- 
self with  blood  and  spoil,  next  polluted 
with  his  presence  the  village  of  Emmaus, 
having  before  him  an  arduous  feat  in  the 
purposed  reduction  of  Gamala;  a  place 
naturally  more  impregnable  than  Jotapata 
had  been.  So  exceedingly  abrupt  was  its 
steep  acclivity,  that  the  houses,  standing 
very  thick  and  close  together,  appeared 
to  be  built  one  upon  another ;  rising  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  which,  where  not  quite 
precipitous  was  very  strongly  defended  by 
a  deep  oblique  ditch,  mines,  and  a  wall. 
An  immensely  steep  point  of  rock,  rising 
in  front  of,  and  above  the  houses,  formed 
a  natural  citadel  to  the  town  behind  it, 
completing  the  resemblance  of  a  camel's 
back,  from  whence  the  city  takes  its  name. 
Here  Agrippa  had  wearied  himself  by  a 
seven  months'  siege,  without  producing 
the  slightest  effect  on  the  place  ;  and  the 
approach  of  the  Romans  to  his  assistance 
excited  no  other  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the 
garrison  than  such  as  arose  from  the  dimi- 
nution of  their  provisions  and  water,  where 
supplies  would  be  rendered  unattainable. 
Vespasian  immediately  commenced  his 
bank,  and  brought  up  three  battering 
rams,  which  soon  overthrew  the  wall,  and 
allowed  the  soldiers  to  enter  the  city,  where 
a  dreadful  retribution  waited  some  yet 
reeking  from  the  murder  of  their  recent 
victims.  The  vigorous  resistance  en- 
countered below  from  the  Jews,  drove 
the  Romans  prematurely  and  in  disorder 
to  the  upper  parts  of  the  town,  where  the 
narrow,  intricate,  almost  perpendicular 
streets,  so  completely  embarrassed  them, 
hemmed  in  as  they  were  by  men  fiercely 
fighting  in  defence  of  their  lives  and  liber- 
ties at  the  very  doors  of  their  own  homes, 
that  they  had  no  way  to  turn,  and  they 
burst  into  the  houses  for  refuge."  These, 
unable  to  bear  the  sudden  weight  of  such 
an  armed  host,  gave  way ;  each  dwelling 
fell  on  some  other  below  it ;  and  the  scene, 
unparalleled  perhaps  in  history,  presented 
a  frightful  mass  of  broken  walls,  great 
beams  of  timber,  stones,  heavy  furniture, 
and  men  imprisoned  in  their  own  ponder- 
ous armour,  falling  headlong  together  in 
one  tremendous  crash  of  utter  destruction. 
Then  were  the  Jewish  inhabitants  to  be 
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seen  forcing  their  invaders  to  leap  upon 
the  tottering  dwellings  that  they  might 
give  way  and  bury  them,  perhaps  with 
their  own  wives  and  children,  for  whom 
they  rightly  deemed  that  such  a  fate  was 
happiness  compared  with  its  alternative  ; 
and  what  between  the  mighty  crash  that 
ground  them  into  powder,  the  falls  that 
broke  their  limbs,  or  so  entangled  as  to 
tear  them  from  their  bodies,  and  the  dust 
that  killed  them  by  instantaneous  suffoca- 
tion, the  Romans  suffered  more  on  the 
mountain  steep  of  Gamala  than  they  had 
done  in  all  their  previous  operations. 
Added  to  these,  numbers  were  put  to  death 
by  the  inhabitants  as  they  lay  stunned  or 
embarrassed  by  their  fall ;  not  only  darts, 
but  stones,  rafters,  and  all  the  wreck  of 
their  own  homesteads,  furnished  weapons 
of  destruction  to  the  vengeful  garrison : 
while  not  a  few  of  the  warriors,  stung  by 
such  unwonted  defeat,  stabbed  themselves 
ere  an  enemy  could  touch  them. 

In  the  midst  of  this  fearful  rout,  Vespa- 
sian found  himself  high  up  the  city,  and 
in  most  imminent  danger.  The  language 
of  Josephus  in  describing  his  proceeding 
is  most  disgraceful  to  him,  a  Jew,  who 
had  just  witnessed  the  butchery  and  vil- 
lainy at  Tiberias.  He  says  that  the  Ro- 
man, "  calling  to  mind  the  actions  that  he 
had  done  from  his  youth,  and  recollecting 
his  courage,  as  if  he  had  been  excited  by 
a  divine  fury,''^  made  a  stand,  and  ulti- 
mately escaped.  He  also  records  the 
death  of  one  Ebutius,  with  the  high  com- 
mendation of  having  in  his  time  "  done 
very  great  mischief  to  the  Jews."  He 
records  too  the  speech  of  condolence  made 
by  Vespasian  to  his  discomfited  troops,  in 
which  he  tells  them,  that  "v/hile  they  had 
killed  so  many  ten  thousands  of  the  Jews, 
they  had  now  paid  their  small  share  of 
the  reckoning  to  Fate."  Encouraged  by 
his  oration,  the  diminished  host  prepared 
to  renew  their  attempts  against  the  former 
breaches,  which  were  gallantly  defended 
by  the  little  garrison  5  and  some  time 
elapsed  before  the  Romans,  by  a  cautious 
stratagem,  and  having  nearly  starved  the 
inhabitants,  undermined  a  tower,  which, 
eventually,  gave  them  possession  of  the 
city;  yet  did  they  not  dare  to  enter  it, 
until  careful  observation  had  assured  them 
that  no  great  power  of  resistance  re- 
mained.   Then  Titus,  who  had  been  ab- 


sent on  another  expedition,  got  stealthily 
in  with  a  chosen  body  of  horse  and  foot, 
and  proceeded  in  the  work  of  slaughter : 
but  they  were  disappointed  of  more  than 
half  their  recompense ;  for  they  could  only 
butcher  four  thousand  men,  women,  and 
little  babes ;  the  latter  of  whom  they 
dashed  down  alive  from  the  citadel,  to 
break  their  tender  limbs,  and  prolong  their 
dying  agonies :  five  thousand  escaped 
them  ;  they  stood  upon  the  edges  of  those 
rocky  precipices,  men  clasping  their  wives, 
and  these  their  children  ;  a  furious  wind 
was  blowing  at  the  time,  which  nearly 
bore  them  off  their  feet,  and  they  had  no 
refuge  but  the  tender  mercies  of  Rome. 
Titus  approached :  his  blood-hounds  were 
panting  for  their  prey — they  never  grasped 
it.  Down,  down  from  that  giddy  height 
the  hunted  children  of  Israel  simulta- 
neously cast  themselves,  and  found  a  gene- 
ral tomb  in  the  deeper  excavations  that 
were  sunk  in  the  deep  valley  belo'^.  Two 
women  only  were  left;  they  concealed 
themselves  till  all  was  over,  and-  then 
found  mercy  on  the  strength  of  near  rela- 
tionship to  a  famous  general  in  the  army 
of  Agrippa,  the  royal  slave-merchant. 

Gishala  alone  remained  to  be  reduced.. 
Here  the  inhabitants,  like  those  of  Tari- 
chcea,  were  desiroi^s  of  peace,  being  chiefly 
husbandmen  unused  to  contention ;  but 
another  party  existed,  aliens  and  lawless 
characters  under  the  same  John  who 
afterwards  performed  so  conspicuous  a 
part  at  Jerusalem.  Titus  summoned  them 
to  surrender,  but .  John,  desirous  of  es- 
caping, pleaded  the  sacredness  of  the  sab- 
bath, and  asked  a  truce  from  all  negotia- 
tions till  the  morrow.  This  Titus  granted ; 
and  John  vmed  the  interval  to  accomplish 
his  escape.  He  prevailed  on  a  number 
of  the  citizens  to  accompany  him,  with  a 
multitude  of  women  and  children  whom 
he  cruelly  deserted  on  the  road.  These, 
of  course,  fell  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
went  in  pursuit :  six  thousand  of  the  help- 
less creatures  were  put  to  death,  and  half" 
that  number  brought  back,  in  dreadful' 
captivity  to  the  town.  Titus  is  repre- 
sented as  showing  great  leniency  to  the 
inhabitants,  who  came  out  to  meet  him 
most  submissively,  casting  on  John  all  the 
blame  of  the  deception  practised ;  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  extensive  mas- 
sacre was  perpetrated.    He  had  a  higher 
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prize  in  immediate  prospect:  Jerusalem 
was  next  to  be  invested,  and  tlie  army  ex- 
pressed great  impatience  to  march  upon 
the  holy  city ;  but  Vespasian,  hearing 
Irom  deserters  how  great  were  the  divi- 
sions, and  how  bitter  the  internal  contests 
carried  on  there,  refused  to  advance, 
deeming  it  expedient  to  allow  those 
breaches  to  widen,  and  the  mischief  to 
proceed  as  far  as  possible,  before  they 
furnished  the  Jews  with  a  motive  of  union 
by  attacking  them.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  wily  Roman  had  emissaries 
in  the  city,  stirring  up  strife,  and  directing 
many  evil  works  that  appeared  to  be  of 
Jewish  origin  alone:  and  Josephus  him- 
self, a  captive,  but  in  high  favour  and  con- 
iSdence,  would  afford  many  valuable  hints 
for  his  patron's  guidance.  How  far  his 
patriotism  had  been  subdued,  we  may 
gather  from  the  complacency  with  which 
he  details  events  that  even  at  this  distance 
of  time,  must  pierce  with  anguish  the 
heart  of  every  Jew  who  peruses  the  tale  ; 
how  far  his  feelings  had  been  paganized, 
we  may  also  discern  from  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  language,  which  is  that  of  a  Roman, 
not  an  Israelite.  The  "  divine  fury"  that 
he  ascribes  to  Vespasian  could  not,  to  his 
vieWj  be  as  the  heaven-born  courage  of 
Gideon  or  David  ;  but  the  legitimate  in- 
spiration of  Rome's  warlike  demon,  Mars. 
Touches  do  appear  of  natural  feeling,  but 
they  are  very  few,  and  very  far  between ; 
a  glimmer  among  the  ashes  of  what  he 
had  laboured  to  extinguish,  and  where 
scarcely  an  expiring  spark  yet  lingered. 
This  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  when 
admitting  as  unquestionable  the  accuracy 
of  one  who  took  part  in  the  events  that 
he  narrates.  Every  eye-witness  is  not  a 
true  witness ;  neither  is  the  report  of  a 
faithless  deserter,  such  as  bore  tidings  to 
the  Roman  camp  of  what  occurred  within 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  above  suspicion. 
This  we  know,  that  they  were  days  of  ven- 
geance when  all  came  upon  the  country 
and  the  people,  which  the  prophets  had 
foretold ;  and  whatsoever  is  borne  out  by 
the  word  of  prophecy  that  we  are  bound 
to  believe.  Beyond  it,  we  have  no  sure 
data  on  which  to  build,  save  in  the  mili- 
tary operations  and  public  events  that 
were  known  to  all  men.  Josephus  cer- 
tamly  did  not  write  for  the  Jews  ;  but  for 
the  Romans  he  certainly  did  write,  and 


through  their  favour  his  work  is  preserved 
as  an  invaluable  record  of  what,  but  for 
it,  would  rest  on  a  still  more  questionable 
foundation,  wholly  destitute  of  the  local 
and  national  features  that  establish  its 
general  accuracy  beyond  dispute. 

The  prefatory  matter  has  swelled  far 
beyond  our  purposed  limits ;  but  Jotopata, 
Tarichsee  and  Gamala  arrest  us  by  the 
fearful  interest  of  their  melancholy  details ; 
while  the  narrative  invests  with  grim  and 
glaring  life  the  prophetic  beast,  "which 
was  diverse  from  all  the  others,  exceeding 
dreadful,  whose  teeth  were  of  iron,  and 
his  nails  of  brass  ;  which  devoured,  brake 
in  pieces,  and  stamped  the  residue  with 
his  feet." 


CHAPTER    VI. 

The  fortified  places  of  Judaea  being  re- 
duced, and  their  gallant  defenders  slaugh- 
tered, or  with  their  helpless  families  car- 
ried into  slavery,  the  Roman  army  pressed 
on  their  general  the  desirableness  of  pro- 
ceeding to  Jerusalem ;  but  Vespasian  ex- 
horted them  to  patience,  representing  that 
their  work  was  being  more  effectually 
done  by  means  of  civil  dissension,  commo- 
tion, and  blood  within  the  city,  than  it 
could  be  by  their  immediate  advance. 
John,  who  had  escaped  from  Gischala, 
was  at  the  head  of  a  lawless  party  calling 
themselves  zealots,  making  havoc  of  the 
more  peaceable,  and  committing  dreadful 
acts,  not  only  in  Jerusalem,  but  by  occa- 
sional excursions  to  neighbouring  places ; 
while  some  alien  bands  who  had  posses- 
sion of  the  citadel  of  Masada,  not  far  from 
Jerusalem,  took  advantage  of  the  absence 
of  the  male  population  at  the  feast  of  un- 
leavened bread  to  fall  on  the  surroundinor 
villages,  committing  dreadful  barbarities, 
and  carrying  off  the  spoil  to  their  for- 
tress ;  insomuch  that  individuals  frequent- 
ly made  their  appearance  in  the  Roman 
camp,  inviting  Vespasian  to  advance,  and, 
by  completing  at  a  blow  the  work  of  deso- 
lation, put  an  end  to  this  slow  and  tortu- 
ring process.  To  this  he  seemed  to  yield, 
rather  than  to  the  wishes  of  his  army ; 
and  set  forward  on  his  sanguinary  expedi- 
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tion  in  the  character  of  a  deliverer  anxious 
to  extend  the  protecting  wing  of  the  Ro- 
man Eaorle  over  the  whole  nation.  Ga- 
dara,  the  chief  city  of  Persea,  surrendered 
on  their  approach ;  the  more  hostile  party 
having  taken  to  flight,  on  finding  that  no 
opposition  would  be  offered  by  the  princi- 
pal citizens.  Vespasian  despatched  one 
of  his  commanders  in  pursuit  of  the  fugi- 
tives, a  body  of  whom  they  soon  overtook, 
and  completely  surrounded,  forming  with 
their  mail-clad  ranks  an  unbroken,  imper- 
vious wall  of  iron,  against  which  the  darts 
of  the  Jews  were  hurled  in  vain.  These 
stood  at  bay,  and  fought  with  desperate 
courage :  but  escape  was  impossible ;  and 
there  like, — oh,  how  like  ! — "  a  wild  bull 
in  a  net,"  they  struggled  and  fell,  one  by 
one,  beneath  the  practised  hands  of  the 
enemy,  who  pierced  them  at  w^ill  with 
their  javelins,  or  trampled  them  beneath 
their  horses'  hoofs.  This  took  place  near 
a  village,  into  which  others  had  previously 
fought  their  way  through  parties  of  the 
Roman  horse,  and  where  they  made  a 
brave  but  ineffectual  defence.  The  ene- 
my broke  in  through  the  slender  barriers, 
where,  says  Josephus,  "  the  useless  multi- 
tude w^ere  destroyed ;"  in  other  words,  the 
aged,  the  weak,  and  the  helpless  Jewish 
women  and  babes  had  their  throats  cut  j 
the  houses  were  plundered,  the  village 
was  burnt ;  and  then  the  fugitives,  aug- 
mented by  all  who  had  strength  to  flee, 
were  hunted  again  on  the  road  to  Jericho, 
into  which  they  hoped  to  throw  them- 
selves, and  repulse  the  Romans.  But  Pla- 
cidas,  the  hostile  commander,  was  too 
rapid  for  them  :  he  drove  them  to  the  side 
of  Jordan,  then  swelled  by  the  rains,  and 
overflowing  its  banks,  and  here,  after  an 
imequal  battle,  he  completed  the  work  by 
slaying  fifteen  thousand  with  the  sword, 
selecting  twelve  hundred  for  slavery,  and 
compelling  the  rest  to  leap  into  the  river, 
over  which  their  fathers  passed  dry-shod 
when  the  ark  of  the  LORD  rested  in  mid 
channel.  But  He,  the  God  of  Abraham, 
was  now  wroth  with  His  people ;  He  had 
forsaken  His  inheritance,  and  given  them 
over  as  a  prey  into  the  hands  of  a  barba- 
rous foe.  We  will  here  cite  the  words  of 
that  unnatural  apostate,  Josephus,  who 
thus  coolly  details  the  nature  and  conse- 
quences of  this  savage  massacre,  perpe- 
trated on  his  own  brethren,  the  people  of 
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Israel,  the  royal  tribe  of  Judah.  "  Now 
this  destruction  that  fell  upon  the  Jews, 
as  it  was  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  rest  in 
itself,  so  did  it  still  appear  greater  than  it 
really  was.  And  this  because  not  only 
the  whole  country  through  which  they 
fled  was  filled  with  slaughter,  and  Jordan 
could  not  be  passed  over  by  reason  of  the 
dead  bodies  that  were  in  it ;  but  because 
the  lake  Asphaltites  was  also  full  of  dead 
bodies  that  were  carried  down  into  it  by 
the  river.  And  now  Placidas,  after  this 
GOOD  SUCCESS  that  he  had  had,  fell  vio- 
lently upon  the  smaller  cities  and  villages ; 
when  he  took  Abila,  and  Julias,  and-Be- 
zemoth,  and  all  those  that  lay  as  far  as 
the  lake  Asphaltites,  and  put  such  of  the 
deserters  (i.  e.  traitors)  into  them  as  he 
thought  proper.  He  then  put  his  followers 
on  board  the  ships,  and  slew  such  as  had 
fled  to  the  lake." 

After  this,  Vespasian  himself  advanced 
upon  Jericho,  hoping  for  a  fresh  supply 
of  blood  and  spoil;  but  though  he  laid  all 
waste  in  the  way  thither,  he  was  disap- 
pointed at  the  last  for  every  one  had  fled, 
and  Jericho  was  as  desolate  as  though  he 
had  already  swept  it  with  the  Roman  be- 
som ;  and  now  he  began  in  earnest  to  pre- 
pare for  the  great  siege.  He  took  Gerasae 
at  a  blow,  slew  all  the  young  men  who  had 
not  escaped,  took  captive  all  the  families, 
gave  their  houses  to  be  plundered  by  his 
troops,  then  set  fire  to  the  place.  The 
whole  surrounding  country  being  thus 
completely  laid  waste,  and  every  remain- 
ing building  garrisoned  by  his  soldiers  or 
mercenary  allies,  the  people  of  Jerusalem 
had  no  longer  the  power  of  making  ex- 
cursions from  the  city  walls.  The  party^ 
most  opposed  to  the  Roman  invader  care- 
fully watched  such  as  were  suspected  of 
an  intention  to  desert ;  and  of  the  other 
classes,  none  of  course  ventured  to  explore 
a  neighbourhood  wholly  subdued  and  over- 
run by  the  hostile  army. 

It  was  not,  however,  reserved  for  Ves- 
pasian to  conclude  in  person  the  fearful 
achievement  hitherto  so  successfully  pros- 
ecuted. That  he  longed  to  add  this  blood- 
stained trophy  to  the  wreaths  which  he 
had  recently  won  on  the  shores  of  our 
own  England,  cannot  be  doubted.  It  was 
the  Roman  fashion  of  those  days  to  affect 
contempt  the  most  supreme  for  every 
other  people  under  heaven  j  and  com- 
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mensurate  with  the  gallantry  exhibited 
by  an  enemy  was  the  eagerness  of  those 
barbarous  legions  to  subdue  him.  Strong 
confidence  in  their  own  invincible  powers, 
an  assured  belief  that  they  could  not  be 
conquered,  upheld  them  under  all  re- 
verses, and  nerved  them  to  such  efforts  as 
never  fliiled  to  retrieve  a  temporary  loss ; 
this  urged  them  onward  to  finish  the  pro- 
tracted campaign,  so  unexpectedly  length- 
ened out  by  the  desperate  intrepidity  of 
a  people,  who,  like  themselves,  but  on  far, 
far  higher  grounds,  were  incapable  of 
reahzing  the  fact  of  being  subdued  by 
mortal  man.  To  the  importunities  of  his 
martial  followers  Vespasian,  having  so  far 
forced  his  way,  was  now  fully  disposed  to 
accede;  but  before  the  needful  prepara- 
tions could  be  made,  events  took  a  new 
turn  at  Rome,  the  imperial  crown  itself 
becoming  the  property  of  this  experienced 
slaughterer ;  who,  of  course,  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  proceed  with  all  haste  to  the 
seat  of  universal  empire. 

The  act  of  sovereignty  recorded  by  Jo- 
sephus  is  one  that  we  must  carefully  bear 
in  mind.     The  Jewish  historian   had,  as 
we  have  seen,  been  captured  at  Jotapata, 
after  heading  the  garrison  of  that  town  in 
a  defence  as  gallant,  as  protracted,  and  as 
destructive  to  the  enemy  as  they  had  any- 
where encountered.    This,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  barbarous  conquerors,  merited  a  cruel 
death,  or  at  least  perpetual  slavery ;  but 
Vespasian  and  Titus,  won  upon,  as  Jose- 
phus  tells  us,  by  his  inspired  prediction 
of  their    both  attaining  to  the  imperial 
dignity,  spared  his  life ;  and  not  only  so, 
for  it  is  evident  that,  though  outwardly 
in  bonds,  he  accompanied  them  on  their 
march  of  blood  and  desolation  more  on  the 
terms  of  a  friend  than  of  a  captive.    Ves- 
pasian now  took  advantage  of  the  high 
good  humour  into  which  the  army  was 
thrown  by  his  acceptance  of  the  imperial 
diadem,  and  of  the  glowing  loyalty  that 
all  were  eager  to  manifest  to  the  monarch 
of  their  choice.     He  set  Josephus  before 
them,    rehearsed   his   gallant  deeds,  his 
sufferings,  and  above  all,  his  happy  pro- 
phecy, now  fulfilled  by  themselves;  and 
appealed  to   them  whether  it  was  right 
that  such  a  man  should  still  wear  the  fet- 
ters of  a  captive.    Of  course,  the  answer 
accorded  with  the  emperor's  wish :   and 
then.  Titus,  eager  to  put  all  possible  Honour 


upon  this  extraordinary  Jew,  suggested 
that  the  ceremony  of  hacking  asunder  his 
bonds  should  be  performed,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Roman  usage,  would  remove  the 
stigma  of  having  ever  worn  them.  This 
also  was  done ;  and  Josephus  very  com- 
placently informs  us  that  he  "received 
the  testimony  of  his  integrity  for  a  reward ; 
and  was  moreover  esteemed  a  person  of 
credit  as  to  futurities  also."  He  was  re- 
garded as  a  man  high  in  the  imperial  fa- 
vour, and  secure  of  rising  by  means  of 
that  effectual  helping  hand  that  kings  can 
srive  their  creatures. 

At  this  distance  of  time,  with  no  con- 
temporaneous testimony  to  throw   addi- 
tional light  on  what  he  has  thought  pro- 
per to  reveal,   we   cannot  undertake  to 
judge  the  Jewish  historian;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  remarking,  that  had  he 
accompanied  Vespasian  to  Rome,  his  fame 
would  have  worn  a  brighter  aspect,  his 
conduct  have  admitted  of  a  more  favour- 
able interpretation,  than  either  can  bear 
under  the  circumstances  of  his  continuing 
with  Titus,  to  aid  and  abet  that  heathen 
and  his  host  in  the  destruction  of  the  Holy 
City.     When   to   this  we  again  add  the 
fact   of  his   having  penned   his    history 
under  the  eye  of  this  imperial  pair,  father 
and  son,  subject  to  the  keen  remarks  of 
those  who  had  destroyed  the  Lord's  vine- 
yard, and  laid  waste  His  heritage  ;  when 
we  trace  in  it,  as  we  cannot  fail  to  do,  an 
identification  of  feehng  and  interests  with 
those  whose  hands,  whose  march,  the  very 
streets  of  whose  haughty  city,  were  still 
reeking  with  the  warm  life  blood  of  Judah, 
we  cannot,  we  will  not  take  the  word  of 
this  recreant  and  apostate  Jew  for  any 
particulars  calculated  to  blacken  the  dark- 
ness of  Jerusalem  in  that  day  of  her  un- 
precedented anguish.    Desolate,  in  cap- 
tivity, moving  to   and  fro  with  fettered 
hands  and  bleeding  feet,  and  a  scourge, 
yea,  a  sword  ever  suspended   over  their 
lacerated  shoulders,  the  Jews  could  not  sit 
down  to  pen  a  refutation  of  what  their 
treacherous  brother,  clad  in  soft  clothing 
and  feasted   at  Csesar's    table,   securely 
recorded  against  them.    Away,  then,  with 
his  testimony  in   all   that   concerns  the 
enormities    committed   within   the   city: 
there  is  no  warrant  in  the  prophetic  scrip- 
tures, no  evidence  in  credible  history,  no 
analogy  in  nature  itself,  for  the  atrocities 
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that  he  charges  upon  his  brethren.  Rome 
pagan,  no  less  than  Rome  papal,  needed 
the  fororinof  of  a  considerable  number  of 
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lying  accusations,  to  palliate  in  some  de- 
gree the  horrors  of  her  own  diabolical 
barbarity  against  the  Jewish  people.  She 
found  a  hand,  expert  and  willing  in  the 
work  of  calumny;  she  made  the  most  of 
it,  and  after  ages  have  swallowed  with 
unquestioning  gullibility  the  whole  in- 
credible tale.  A  clearer  light  is  now 
dawning  on  the  world ;  and  while  the 
Lord  God  removes  the  covering  from  all 
nations,  and  the  vail  that  is  cast  over  all 
people,  He  also  begins  to  take  away  the 
reproach  of  His  own  pecuhar  people  in 
many  particulars  where  a  false  reproach 
has  hitherto  rested  on  them ;  and  soon  will 
all  reproach,  by  His  pardoning  mercy  and 
redeeming  love,  be  removed  from  them  for 
ever. 

Yet  the  Jews  of  that  day  were  guilty, 
exceedingly,  fearfully  guilty ;  or  such 
overwhelming  destruction  could  not  have 
fallen  on  them,  nor  would  the  Lord  hav^e 
delivered  the  dearly-beloved  of  His  soul, 
bound  and  naked,  into  the  hands  of  her 
ferocious  enemies.  What  was  the  crown- 
ing sin  ot  the  nation  we  very  well  know  : 
reading  by  the  light  of  man's  instruction 
the  words,  the  mspired  words  of  their  own 
holy  prophets,  they  had  overlooked  the 
important  fact  of  a  suffering  Saviour  dy- 
ing to  redeem,  and  fixed  their  eyes  exclu- 
sively on  the  more  distant  prospect  of  that 
glorious  Redeemer  coming  to  reign.  To 
that  portion  of  Isaiah's  prediction  w^hich 
speaks  of  him  as  despised  and  rejected  of 
men,  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted 
with  grief,  smitten  and  afflicted ;  bruised 
for  their  sins,  wounded  for  their  transgres- 
sions, scourged  that  they  might  be  healed ; 
led  as  a  sheep  to  the  slaughter,  numbered 
with  the  transgressors,  entombed,  and  by 
his  righteousness  justifying  them  ;  to  this 
they  closed  their  eyes,  and  opened  them 
but  to  behold  him  coming  from  Edom, 
travelling  in  the  greatness  of  his  strength, 
and  in  the  blood  of  his  and  their  enemies, 
and  crowned  a  glorious  King. 

When  Daniel  forewarned  them  of  a 
time  being  set "  to  finish  the  transgression, 
and  to  make  an  end  of  sins,  and  to  make 
reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to  bring  in 
everlasting  righteousness,  to  seal  up  the 
vision  and  prophecy,  and  to  anoint  the 


most  Holy,"  at  which  time,  Messiah  should 
be  cut  off,  but  not  for  himself;  they  re- 
fused to  ponder  the  solemn  message,  and 
fixed  their  whole  heart  on  the  equally  sure 
word  that  the  same  Messiah's  kingdom 
should  subsequently  be  established  in 
majesty  and  might  on  the  ruins  of  the 
long-continued  Gentile  usurpations.  When 
Zechariah  declared  that  for  thirty  pieces 
of  silver  the  Lord  should  be  bartered 
among  them,  and  that  they  should  look  on 
Him  (the  context  proving  a  divine  person) 
whom  they  had  pierced,  and  mourn  for  him 
in  the  deepest  humiliation  of  contrite  sor- 
row, they  threw  it  aside  as  a  sealed  book, 
laying  an  eager  grasp  on  the  triumphant 
sequel  where  Israel,  restored  and  re-estab- 
lished in  his  own  land,  with  ev^ery  ancient 
privilege  confirmed  and  redoubled,  should 
behold  the  nations  of  the  earth  coming 
yearly  to  Jerusalem  to  keep  with  them  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles.  In  like  manner, 
what  God  hath  joined  in  the  Law,  the 
Psalms,  and  the  Prophets,  an  atoning 
Sacrifice  and  a  reigning  Deliverer,  a  Pro- 
phet whom  all  must  hear  and  obey  on  pain 
of  destruction,  a  Priest  upon  his  throne, 
they,  alas !  misled  by  blind  guides,  put 
asunder,  and  so  filled  up  the  measure  of 
the  sins  of  many  generations.  Then, 
wrath  came  upon  them  to  the  uttermost ; 
the  beauty  was  defaced,  the  glory  departed, 
and  Judah  was  cast  out  for  a  long,  long 
pilgrimage  of  suffering  and  sorrow  through 
the  wilderness  of  cruel  nations,  whose  in- 
iquitous and  impious  pleasure  it  has  been 
to  help  forward  the  affliction ;  daring  the 
awfbl  retribution  that  must  follow  from 
that  unrevoked  assurance  given  to  Israel, 
"  He  that  toucheth  you,  toucheth  the  apple 
of  his  eye." 

This  has  been  a  long  digression,  but 
we  would  fain  place  the  matter  in  its  true 
light.  For  many  generations,  and  in  many 
ways,  Israel  had  provoked  the  Lord  ;  and 
the  fact  of  their  ultimately  bringing  on 
themselves  a  dispersion  so  long,  and  suf- 
ferings so  bitter,  as  we  know  them  to  have 
undergone  during  the  last  eighteen  centu- 
ries, was  distinctly  revealed  to,  and  with 
terrible  exactness  set  forth  by  Moses,  in 
the  books  of  Leviticus  and  Deuteronomy. 
This  event  at  last  took  place,  under  the 
circumstances  now  referred  to,  and  ttie 
menaced  bolt  fell.  Josephus,  evidently  a 
man  of  most  carnal  mind  and  darkened 
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understanding,  takes  upon  himself  to  ex- 
alt the  national  grandeur  and  prowess  of 
the  Jews,  in  order  to  exalt  still  higher  the 
glory  of  those  who  conquered  them :  he 
obtained  from  the  heathen  spoilers  the 
loan  of  the  sacred  books,  the  rolls  that  had 
been  rent  from  the  temple  in  Jerusalem, 
and  from  them,  as  from  common  records, 
he  compiled  a  history  of  former  times. 
Had  he  been  worthy  of  the  name  of  Jew, 
he  would  have  buried  those  holy  books 
deep  in  the  earth,  and  shed  his  life-blood 
m  vindication  of  the  deed  that  rescued 
them  irom  foul  profanation :  but  such  he 
was  not;  and  we  only  note  the  circum- 
stance as  a  proof  of  the  extinction  of  all 
natural  feeling  in  his  breast;  and  as  a 
landmark  whereby  to  steer  through  his 
exaggerated  descriptions  of  what  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  himself  see,  nor  could  he 
know  it  but  from  the  report  of  spies,  de- 
serters, and  other  traitors  continually 
coming  from  the  besieged  walls. 

That  fearful  scenes  were  enacted  there 
no  one  can  doubt :  that  the  city  was  di- 
vided, rent  into  factions,  and  every  division 
wrought  up  to  madness  by  the  secret  op- 
eration of  suborned  emissaries  from  the 
enemy's  camp,  or  hired  agents  whose  in- 
structions were  thence  derived,  is  obvious. 
In  any  population  the  same  means  would 
produce  similar  effects ;  and  assuredly  we 
must  admit  the  awful  fact  that  the  Lord, 
their  own  Almighty  King,  "  was  turned  to 
be  their  enemy  and  fought  against  them,"* 
that  because  they  had  walked  contrary  to 
Him,  He  at  length  fulfilled  the  threat,  "  I 
will  walk  contrary  to  you  also  in  fury,  and 
I,  even  I,  will  chastise  you  seven  times 
for  your  sins.  And  I  will  make  your  cities 
waste,  and  bring  your  sanctuaries  into 
desolation ;  and  I  will  not  smell  the  sa- 
vour of  your  sweet  odours.  And  I  will 
bring  the  land  into  desolation :  and  your 
enemies  which  dwell  therein  shall  be  as- 
tonished at  it.  And  I  will  scatter  you 
among  the  heathen,  and  will  draw  out  a 
sword  after  you ;  and  your  land  shall  be 
desolate,  and  your  cities  waste."!  The 
fulfilment  of  this  fruitful  prediction  to  the 
very  letter,  must  prepare  the  mind  to  re- 
ceive an  impression  fully  commensurate 
with  the  prophetic  lament,  that  "under 
the  whole  heaven  hath  not  been  done  as 
hath  been  done  upon  Jerusalem." 

*  Isaiah  Ixiii.  10.  t  Levit.  xxvi.  9. 


So  far,  we  may,  each  for  himself,  pic' 
ture  the  mournful,  the  dreadful  state  of 
the  devoted  city,  divested  of  the  guardian 
shield  that  had  so  long  hung  over  it.  The 
angel  of  the  Lord  encamped  no  more 
about  her  palaces,  but  left  them  to  be  the 
spoiler's  prey.  The  Temple,  that  spot 
most  holy  upon  earth's  wide  surface,  in 
the  eyes  of  a  Jew,  was  no  longer  owned 
by  Him  who  had  vouchsafed  to  dwell 
therein ;  and  in  a  furious  contest  of  rival 
parties,  Zacharius,  the  son  of  Barachius, 
a  man  of  peace,  and  of  the  consecrated 
order,  was  slain  between  the  temple  and 
the  altar, — a  signal  that  the  righteous  blood 
shed  from  the  beginning  thitherto  was 
about  to  come  upon  that  generation.*  Je- 
rusalem could  not  have  fallen,  unless  the 
great  majority  of  her  inhabitants  had  for- 
saken and  provoked  the  Lord  to  the  ut- 
termost ;  because,  for  his  own  name's 
sake,  and  for  his  servant  David's  sake, 
did  the  Lord  defend  that  city  from  of  old. 
Far  be  it  from  us,  while  rejecting  the 
malicious  details  of  Josephus,  to  question 
the  extent  of  prevailing  iniquity  there . 
It  Avould  be  to  question  the  truth  of  the 
Most  High,  to  arraign  his  justice,  and  to 
rebel  against  his  power.  The  language 
of  the  Jews,  in  their  synagogues  all  over 
the  world,  on  the  return  of  that  sorrowful 
anniversary,  and  indeed  in  all  their  ser- 
vices, would  keenly  reprove  us ;  for  words 
cannot  express  a  greater  depth  of  contrite 
humiliation  than  they  are  accustomed  to 
declare,  on  the  subject  of  national  provo- 
cation. Terrible  in  his  long-delayed  ven- 
geance, still  the  God  of  Israel  was  just ; 
and  even  in  the  fierceness  of  his  wrath, 
He  remembered  mercy.  He  forgat  not 
the  covenants  made  with  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob  ;  but  stayed  the  rough  wind  in 
the  day  of  his  east  wind,  or  what  soul 
would  have  escaped  the  sanguinary  mur- 
derers without,  and  their  unprincipled 
tools  within  the  devoted  city?  How 
would  Judah  have  survived,  and  con- 
tinued, and  multiplied,  and  spread  abroad 
to  the  east  and  to  the  west,  to  the  north 
and  to  the  south,  and  retained  within  him- 
self all  the  elements  of  a  returning  great- 
ness and  glory,  as  it  is  at  this  day  ?  We 
proceed  to  the  scene  of  desolation,  accom- 
panying Titus  and  his  homicidal  band: 
and  with  them  desiring,  "  Let  our  eye 
*  Matt,  xxiii.  35. 
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look  upon  Zion,"  but  oh !  with  what  a  dif- 
ferent sentiment  to  theirs  I  Yes,  we  must 
go  over  the  heart-rending  details  of  her 
cruel  wreck ;  but  sweetly  prominent  to  our 
eye  is  still  the  assured  pledge. 

Again  I  will  build  thee, 

And  thou  shalt  be  built,  O  Virgin  of  Israel  : 

Thou  Shalt  again  be  adorned  with  thy  tabrets, 

And  Shalt  go  forth  in  the  dance  of  them  that  make 
merry. 

Thou  Shalt  yet  plant  vines  upon  the  mountains  of  Sa- 
maria : 

The  planters  shall  plant,  and  shall  eat  them  as  common 
things. 

For  there  shall  be  a  day, 

That  the  watchmen  upon  the  Mount  Ephraim  shall  cry, 

Arise  ye,  and  let  us  go  up  to  Zion, 

Unto  the  Lord  our  God. 

For  thus  saith  the  Lord ; 
Sing  with  gladness  for  Jacobs 
And  shout  among  the  chief  of  the  nations  ; 
Publish  ye,  praise  ye,  and  say, 

0  Lord,  save  thy  people,  the  remnant  of  Israel. 
Behold,  I  will  bring  them  from  the  north  country, 
And  gather  them  from  the  coasts  of  the  earth, 
And  with  them  the  blind  and  the  lame, 

The  woman  with  child,  and  her  that  travaileth  with 

child  together. 
A  great  company  shall  return  thither. 
They  shall  come  with  weeping. 
And  with  supplications  will  I  lead  them. 

1  will  cause  them  to  walk  by  the  rivers  of  waters, 
In  a  straight  way,  wherein  they  shall  not  stumble  ; 
For  I  am  a  father  unto  Israel, 

And  Ephraim  is  my  first  born. 

Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,  O  ye  nations. 
And  declare  it  in  the  isles  afar  off,  and  say, 
He  that  scattered  Israel  will  gather  his  own, 
And  keep  him  as  a  shepherd  doth  his  flock, 
For  the  Lord  hath  redeemed  Jacob, 
And  ransomed  him  from  the  hand  of  him  that  was 

stronger  than  he. 
Therefore  they  shall  come  and  sing  in  the  height  of 

Zion, 
And  shall  flow  together  to  the  goodness  of  the  Lord, 
For  wheat,  and  for  wine,  and  for  oil, 
And  for  the  young  of  the  flock  and  of  the  herd  ; 
And  their  soul  shall  be  as  a  watered  garden ; 
And  they  shall  not  sorrow  any  more  at  all. 
Then  shall  the  virgin  rejoice  in  the  dance, 
Both  young  men  and  old  together  : 
For  I  will  turn  their  mourning  into  joy, 
And  will  comfort  them,  and  make  them  rejoice  from 

their  sorrow. 
And  I  will  satiate  the  soul  of  the  priests  with  fatness. 
And  my  people  shall  be  satisfied  with  my  goodness, 

saith  the  Lord. 

Jeremiah  xxxi.  4. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

From  Alexandria,  whence  Vespasian 
set  forth  for  Rome,  Titus  also  departed  to 
lay  siege  to  Jerusalem.  His  route  pos- 
sesses a  solemn  and  melancholy  interest ) 


he  halted  at  Zoan,  where  God  of  old  did 
marvellous  things  for  Israel  against  their 
first  oppressors.  Having  crossed  the  Nile, 
he  proceeded  over  the  desert ;  he  entered 
Syria  at  Raphin,  making  Gaza  his  next 
station.  Ascalon,  Jamnia,  and  Joppa,  in 
turn  afforded  a  resting  place  to  the  Ro- 
man destroyer;  and  lastly,  he  came  to 
Cesarea,  the  chosen  rendezvous  of  all  his 
forces ;  the  point  of  concentration,  from 
which  the  collected  torrent  was  to  meet 
and  overflow  the  deserted  vineyard  of  the 
Lord  of  hosts. 

The  order  of  their  march  into  what  Jo- 
sephus  is  not  ashamed  to  call  "  the  ene- 
my^s  country,"  was  as  follows : — first  went 
the  auxiliary  forces,  furnished  by  sur- 
rounding kings,  among  whom  Agrippa, 
their  former  ally,  mediator,  and  champion, 
supplied  a  portion ;  and  with  these  were 
a  mixed  multitude,  also  calling  themselves 
auxiliaries,  drawn  to  the  Roman  standard 
by  a  greedy  hope  of  sharing  the  spoil  of 
Zion.  The  pioneers  and  artificers  of  en- 
campments followed,  and  after  them  the 
commander's  baggage,  with  its  wonted 
guard.  Then  Titus,  with  his  picked  sup- 
porters ;  the  pike-men  ;  the  cavalry  of  the 
chosen  legion ;  and  next  the  fatal  en- 
gines; the  tribunes,  leaders  of  cohorts, 
and  their  select  bodies.  The  trumpeters 
next  preceded  the  ensigns — the  ravening 
eaorle,  the  abomination  of  desolation  that 
should  pollute  the  holy  place.  The  main 
body,  in  ranks  six  deep,  followed  their 
standards ;  then  came  the  servants  and 
the  general  baggage  of  the  army;  and  last 
the  mercenaries,  with  their  appointed 
guards,  who  brought  up  the  rear.  Through 
Samaria  they  proceeded  to  Gophna,  the 
desolate  wreck  of  a  city  already  sacked 
by  Vespasian  ;  and  here  they  lay  for  the 
night.  The  next  day's  march  brought 
them  within  thirty  furlongs  of  Jerusalem  ; 
where,  in  a  place  called  the  Valley  of 
Thorns,  another  temporary  encampment 
was  ordered,  with  the  expectation  that  the 
next  would  be  a  permanent  lodgment  un- 
der the  walls  which  the  proud  Assyrian 
menaced  in  vain.  Meantime  Titus,  as- 
sembling six  hundred  of  his  chosen  horse- 
men, proceeded  to  reconnoitre  the  city; 
curious  to  ascertain  both  the  extent  and 
strength  of  its  defences,  and  the  temper 
of  its  inhabitants;  whether  they  were 
made  of  like  metal  with  their  brethren  af 
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Jotapata,  Gamala,  and  the  other  fortified 
towns,  eager  to  give  battle,  and  nerved  to 
a  desperate  resistance ;  or  whether  they 
were  so  exhausted  by  internal  dissensions, 
or  so  intimidated  by  the  near  approach 
of  liis  immense  army,  as  to  exhibit  tokens 
of  a  speedy  submission.  His  doubts  were 
quickly  set  at  rest. 

It  was  on  the  north-western  side  of  the 
city,  that  all  assailants,  from  David  to  the 
Roman  general,  had  fixed  their  camps, 
that  being,  indeed,  the  only  accessible 
point.  Titus  had  approached  in  that  di- 
rection, having  before  him  the  most  mod- 
ern suburb,  Bezetha,  which  had  grown 
up  gradually  from  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, and  possessed  none  of  the  natural 
defences  enjoyed  by  the  other  parts  of  the 
city:  but  on  this  account  greater  pains 
had  been  taken  to  strengthen  the  walls, 
incomplete  as  had  been  left  the  execution 
of  Agrippa's  perfect  design.  There  was 
a  strong  tower,  called  Psephinos,  flanking 
the  westward  wall,  at  an  angle,  nearly 
parallel  to  where  now  stands  the  Damas- 
cus gate,  and  due  west  of  it :  near  to  this 
point,  Titus,  with  his  horsemen,  had  been 
allowed  to  advance,  on  the  road  leading  to 
the  city,  without  the  appearance  of  an  in- 
dividual to  intercept  or  oppose  him  ;  but 
when,  encouraged  no  doubt  by  such  ap- 
parent passiveness,  he  altered  his  course, 
and  swerved  obliquely  towards  Psephinos, 
followed  by  his  band,  a  sudden  and  most 
impetuous  sally  took  place,  not  from  any 
gate,  but  through  the  windows  of  some 
neighbouring  towers,  out  of  which  multi- 
tudes of  armed  Jews  suddenly  leaped, 
casting  themselves  in  the  path  of  the 
horsemen,  so  that  those  who  had  not  yet 
dechned  from  the  main  road,  were  inter- 
cepted from  following  those  who  had; 
while  Titus,  with  only  a  few  attendants, 
was  in  like  manner  cut  off  from  the  rest, 
and  placed  in  great  peril,  the  nature  of 
the  ground  much  enhancing  it.  Trenches 
had  been  dug  as  a  sort  of  sunk  fence, 
to  protect  the  gardens,  which  in  this  quar- 
ter extended  from  the  walls  to  some  dis- 
tance ;  those  deep  trenches  ran  out  ob- 
liquely, intermingled  with  strong  hedges, 
together  forming  a  barrier  that  forbade 
his  further  advance ;  return  to  his  men 
seemed  impossible,  for  a  dense  body  of 
exasperated  enemies  intervened;  and  the 
Romans,  unconscious    that   their    com- 


mander was  thus  separated  from  them,  re- 
mained in  expectation  of  some  order  from 
his  lips.     Titus,  moreover,  w^as  not  armed 
as  for  battle ;  so  Josephus  says,  who  de- 
clares that  he  had  on  neither  head-piece 
nor  breast-plate ;  which,    if  true,  speaks 
little  for  his  military  tact  and  foresight, 
considering  the  nature  of  his  expedition 
and  his  avowed  uncertainty  as  to  the  hos- 
tile purposes  of  the  besieged.     The  Ro- 
manized  historian,  of  course,  gives  the 
greater  credit  to  his  patron,  for  the  intre- 
pidity with  which  he  extricated  himself 
from  this  alarming  dilemma,  referring  also 
to  the  providential  care  of  God  over  the 
persons  of  kings.     He  represents  the  gen- 
eral as  cutting  his  way  through  his  assail- 
ants, parrying,  with  his  sword  alone,  the 
darts  that  were  showered  on  him  from 
every  side ;   cutting  down  some,  riding 
over  others,  and  finally  escaping  with  his 
horsemen,  two  only  of  whom  were  slain 
in  the  combat.     This  encounter  encour- 
aged both  parties ;  the  one  being  elated 
by  having  so  decidedly  put  the  Roman 
prince  to  flight,  the  other  by  his  having 
so  well  escaped  a  very  imminent  danger  ; 
which  was    of  course   interpreted   as   a 
happy  omen. 

Titus,  being  further  reinforced  by  a  le- 
gion from  Emmaus,  advanced  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  with  his  assembled  host,  to 
the  hill,  or  rather  the  gently  swelling  plain, 
called  Scopus,  seven  furlongs  only  distant 
from  the  holy  city.  Here  they  proceeded, 
with  the  usual  grim  deliberation,  to  mea- 
sure out  the  ground,  to  form  their  squares 
and  streets,  and  to  build  rather  than  to 
pitch  their  substantial  tents;  planting  in 
the  midst  the  ominous  ensign  of  their  san- 
guinary sway.  Before  them,  and  clearly 
seen  above  the  walls  that  intervened  be- 
tween the  numerous  towns,  rose  the  mag- 
nificent Temple,  sheathed,  as  it  were,  in 
burnished  gold,  continually  provoking  that 
lust  of  plunder  which  formed  the  main- 
spring of  Roman  enterprize.  But  between 
them  and  this  splendid  prize  rose  the 
formidable  bulwark  of  Antonia,  guarding 
with  its  massive  strength  the  north-west 
angle  of  the  outer  court,  whence  the  wall 
that  enclosed  Acra  branched  forth,  pre- 
senting a  close  array  of  towers  bristling 
with  spears  and  darts,  and  alive  with  coun- 
tenances on  which,  among  many  deep 
emotionsj  one  universal  characteristic  was 
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traceable — the  stern  resolve  to  die,  if 
needful,  amid  the  ruins  of  their  city,  but 
never,  never  to  surrender  it  into  the  hands 
of  a  pagan  foe.  On  Scopus  two  legions 
were  encamped ;  another  was  stationed 
somewhat  further  in  the  rear,  that  they 
might  fortify  themselves  in  greater  se- 
curity, and  move  at  leisure  under  cover 
of  the  near  camp.  A  third  body,  the  tenth 
Roman  legion,  were  directed  to  form 
their  encampment  six  furloqgs  from  Jeru- 
salem, on  the  descent  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives. 

And  now  behold  the  city  indeed  hem- 
med in  by  her  enemies,  encompassed  with 
armies.  Josephus,  whom  we  are  con- 
strained to  quote,  says  tliat  when  "  the 
seditious"  saw  these  several  Roman 
camps  suddenly  pitched  around  them, 
"  they  began  to  think  of  an  awkward  sort 
of  concord,"  and  decided  on  an  immediate 
sally.  With  them,  to  resolve  was  to  do. 
The  Romans  were  scattered  about  in  small 
parties,  methodically  pursuing  their  famous 
camp  architecture,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  no  one  would  attempt  so  premature 
an  interruption  of  the  goodly  work,  and 
persuaded,  moreover,  that  the  Jews,  be- 
sides the  intimidation  that  their  advance 
must  strike  into  them,  were  too  completely 
disunited,  too  hotly  engaged  in  civil  war- 
fare, to  plan  any  offensive  operation. 
Suddenly,  however,  a  tremendous  gush, 
a  torrent  of  armed  men,  was  seen  sweep- 
ing down  the  declivity  from  the  city  wall, 
and  with  a  tremendous  shout  ascending 
the  opposite  hill,  they  threw  themselves 
upon  the  astonished  Romans,  who,  half 
armed,  and  wholly  unprepared,  sought 
safety  in  flight ;  some  retreating  at  their 
utmost  speed  from  the  spot,  others  flying 
to  the  place  where  their  weapons  were 
deposited,  but  both  hotly  pursued.  Few 
of  the  latter  lived  to  gird  those  weapons 
on  ;  and  of  the  former,  on  ground  so  new 
to  them,  so  perfectly  familiar  to  their  as- 
sailants, great  numbers  fell  beneath  the 
fiery  tread  of  their  pursuers.  When  the 
Romans  rallied,  and  formed  a  front,  they 
were  presently  thrown  into  confusion  by 
the  irregular  onset  of  the  Jews,  who,  nei- 
ther knowing  nor  caring  aught  about  the 
disciplined  regularity  of  warfare  to  which 
the  others  were  accustomed,  fell  upon 
them  as  did  Samuel  their  prophet  upon 
Agag,  intent  only  to  hew  them  in  peices. 


Encouraged  and  inflamed  by  the  specta- 
cle of  their  brethren's  success,  the  Jews 
continued  to  pour  forth  in  great  numbers, 
principally  at  the  point  where  the  vallies 
of  the  Kidron  and  of  Hinnom  meet  at  the 
south-eastern  point  of  the  city,  the  foot  of 
Ophel;  and,  after  several  ineffectual  at- 
tempts to  stem  the  torrent  and  to  turn  the 
battle,  the  Romans  were  put  to  shameful 
flight,  abandoning  their  camp,  and  being 
themselves  in  manifest  danger  of  exter- 
mination. Tidings  had,  however,  been 
brought  to  Titus  of  the  jeopardy  in  which 
the  tenth  legion  were  placed,  and  he  im- 
mediately advanced  with  sufficient  rein- 
forcements, rallied  the  fugitives,  re- 
proached them  with  cowardice,  and  made 
a  fierce  attack  upon  the  Jews  with  the 
fresh  troops — horsemen,  no  doubt — that 
he  had  brought  up  to  the  rescue.  Having 
turned  their  flank,  he  pursued  his  advan- 
tage, compelling  them  to  retreat  towards 
the  valley,  in  which  they  suffered  great 
loss  from  the  enemy  in  their  ponderous 
armour  crushing  down  upon  them  from 
the  steep ;  but  the  remainder  having  gained 
once  more  the  opposite  ascent,  turned 
upon  the  pursuers,  and  under  their  beloved 
walls  sustained  for  hours  a  battle  with  the 
Romans,  who  showered  darts  and  lances 
upon  them  from  the  opposite  bank.  Titus, 
seeing  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained, 
stationed  his  fresh  cohort  to  watch  against 
any  future  sally  from  that  point,  and  or 
dered  the  routed  legion  to  a  higher  part 
of  the  mountain,  there  to  pitch  and  to 
fortify  their  camp. 

But  vain  were  the  general's  precautions, 
and  equally  vain  his  hope  of  overawing 
the  children  of  Israel.  No  sooner  were 
the  soldiers  seen,  as  in  full  retreat  up  the 
mountain,  than  a  Jew^ish  watchman,  sta- 
tioned on  the  wall,  exultingly  shook  his 
garment ;  and  upon  that  signal  out  rushed 
a  fresh  multitude  of  the  besieged,  with 
such  mighty  violence,  says  Josephus, 
"  that  one  might  compare  it  to  the  run- 
ning of  the  most  terrible  wild  beasts." 
Such  w^ere  not  the  comparisons  chosen 
of  old  to  describe  the  irresistible  prowess 
of  Judah,  when  "  kings  with  their  armies 
did  flee"  before  him ;  but  Josephus,  as  a 
pagan,  wrote  for  pagans,  so  let  his  lan- 
guage go  for  what  it  was  worth  in  the 
sight  of  his  new  masters.  He  proceeds, 
"  To  say  the  truth,  none  of  those  that  op- 
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posed  them  could  sustain  the  fury  of  their 
attacks ;  but,  as  if  they  were  cast  out  of  an 
engine^  they  brake  the  enemies^  ranks  to 
pieces,  who  were  put  to  flight,  and  ran 
away  to  the  mountain."  And  who  were 
these  runaways?  Even  the  doughtiest 
warriors,  the  picked  cohort  of  an  invinci- 
ble Roman  army !  Titus  had  just  before 
selected  them  from  the  flower  of  his  host, 
to  rescue  the  routed  legion :  and  having 
done  this,  he  had  posted  them  on  the  edge 
of  the  valley  to  prevent  any  further 
egress  from  the  walls.  However,  the 
Jews  broke  out,  and  they  "  ran  away  up 
the  mountain,"  Titus  himself,  whose  per- 
sonal courage  was  unquestionable,  with  a 
few  of  his  immediate  attendants,  being 
left  alone  half  way  up  the  steep,  and  find- 
ing it  no  easy  matter  to  resist  the  impor- 
tunities of  his  friends,  who  urged  him 
also  to  flee.  It  appears  that  he  neverthe- 
less made  a  gallant  stand,  and  not  only 
maintained  but  improved  his  position. 
The  hand  of  God  was  certainly  over  him  ; 
for  he,  hke  Pharaoh  of  old,  was  ordained 
unconsciously  to  fulfil  the  decrees  of  the 
Most  High,  and  the  work  allotted  to  him 
he  must  accomplish.  The  utmost  confu- 
sion prevailed  among  the  routed  legion ; 
they  concluded  that  Titus  also  had  saved 
himself  by  flight,  and  nothmg  could  be 
more  complete  than  their  disgraceful  dis- 
persion, when,  peeping  from  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  where  the  thick  olives  afforded 
them  some  shelter,  they  descried  their 
general  engaged,  almost  single-handed, 
in  desperate  combat  with  the  victorious 
Jews.  This  roused  them  at  once;  and 
loudly  proclaiming  to  their  scattered  com- 
rades the  commander's  peril,  all  rushed 
down  to  rescue  him,  reproaching  and 
urging  one  another  on,  until  the  force  of 
such  a  combined  onset  from  many  differ- 
ent points  of  higher  ground,  overpowered 
the  Jews,  turned  them,  and  drove  them 
into  the  depth  of  the  valley,  after  a  most 
determined  resistance ;  for  they  faced 
about  again,  and  fought  their  way,  evi- 
dently in  good  order,  until  they  gained 
once  more  the  bulwarks  of  their  city. 

Josephus  has  no  word  of  commendation 
to  bestow  upon  the  courageous  Jews ;  but 
the  praise  that  he  gives  his  patron  implies 
no  slight  testimony  to  their  prowess  and 
exploits.  After  stating  that  Titus,  having 
made  all  as  safe  as  he  could,  sent  the 


legion  again  to  fortify  their  camp,  he  thus 
concludes  the  chapter :  "  Insomush,  that 
if  I  may  be  allowed  neither  to  add  any- 
thing out  of  flattery,  nor  to  diminish  any- 
thing out  of  envy,  but  to  speak  the  plain 
truth,  Caesar  did  twice  deliver  that  entire 
legion  when  it  was  in  jeopardy,  and  gave 
them  a  quiet  opportunity  of  fortifying  their 
camp."  Titus  has  had  his  eulogists,  and 
Josephus  his  followers,  in  every  age ;  but 
we  question  whether,  during  eighteen  cen- 
turies, one  hand  has  been  found  to  seize 
the  historic  pen  with  a  simple  purpose  of 
doing  impartial  justice  to  the  calumniated 
Jews. 

The  principal  camp,  as  it  has  been 
stated,  was  pitched  on  Scopus,  a  fine  ex- 
pansive, slightly-elevated  ground,  north- 
ward of  the  holy  city.  Titus  now  resolved 
to  approach  still  nearer  to  the  walls,  and 
with  that  view  he  commenced  operations, 
sufficiently  disheartening  to  those  within. 
He  first  caused  every  irregularity  of  ground 
between  the  present  site  of  his  camp  and 
Bezetha  to  be  levelled,  paring  down  the 
little  eminences,  and  making  all  perfectly 
flat.  In  this  work  the  whole  army  was 
engaged,  with  the  exception  of  a  picked 
and  powerful  body,  whom  he  stationed  to 
watch  against  and  to  oppose  any  attempted 
sally.  Now  were  all  the  little  gardens,  so 
carefully  cherished  by  their  owners,  whose 
inheritance  they  were,  even  as  was  the 
vineyard  of  Naboth  his  own,  dug  up  and 
utterly  destroyed.  Every -landmark  was 
removed,  every  hedge  mown  down,  every 
trench  filled ;  and  where  groves  of  odorifer- 
ous trees  had  spread  a  cooling  shade, 
where  branches  had  bent  under  their 
loads  of  ripening  fruit,  the  orange,  the 
vine,  the  pomegranate,  and  the  fig,  where 
flowers  of  surpassing  beauty  had  bright- 
ened the  green  sod,  and  fountains  played 
for  the  refreshment  of  each  lovely  scene, 
nothing  now  remained  but  a  naked,  up- 
torn  plain,  a  dreary  level  trampled  into 
stone  by  the  ceaseless  tread  of  armed 
men.  Even  the  rocky  projections  and 
acclivities  that  diversified  the  beauteous 
landscape  were  demolished  with  iron  in- 
struments, and  their  fragments  used  to  fill 
the  chasms  of  a  rent  soil  or  carried  beyond 
the  boundaries.  This  piteous  work  of 
desolation  is  briefly  described  by  Jose- 
phus, without  one  touch  of  natural  feeling 
such  as  one  must  suppose  could  not  but 
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wring  the  bosom  of  the  mos.  callous  Jew. 
This  took  place  during  the  days  of  un- 
leavened bread,  when  some  new  dissen- 
sions appear  to  have  broken  out  in  the 
city,  and  rendered  the  Temple  once  more 
a  scene  of  strife,  vvhic^h  ended  hi  the  reduc- 
tion of  three  contending  parties  into  two; 
but,  howsoever  engaged  among  them- 
selves, the  Jews  found  time  to  concert  a 
stratagem  against  the  besiegers. 

A  certain  number  of  courageous  men 
suddenly  left  the  city,  as  though  they  had 
been  forcibly  thrust  out  by  their  compan- 
ions, and  stole  about  the  neighbourhood, 
with  every  appearance  of  being  in  great 
fear,  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans  5  and   also  of  distrusting 
one   another.    At   the   same   time  those 
who  were  supposed  to  have  ejected  them, 
stood  forward  on  the  walls,  loudly  crying 
for  peace,  and  claiming  protection  with 
security  for  their  lives,  in  which  condition 
they  offered  to  open  their   gates   to  the 
enemy.     In  farther  confirmation  of  this, 
they  threw  stones  at  such  of  the  seemingly 
expelled  partly  as  were  wandering  beneath 
the  walls  :  who  in  return  petitioned  to  be 
taken  back,   and   exhibitedsuch  extraor- 
dinary disorder  of  feeling,  and  uncertainty 
of  purpose,  as  completely  to  deceive  the 
Romans,  though  Josephus  says,  that  Titus 
suspected  a  stratagem  ;  because  when  he 
had,  by  means  of  Josephus  himself,  en- 
deavoured on  the  preceding  day  to  per- 
suade  them  to   capitulate,  he,  or  rather 
perhaps  his  agent,  could  not  even  obtain  a 
civil  answer.     Probably  the  recollection  of 
Jotapata,  combined  with  its  intrepid  de- 
fender's present  state  of  defection  from  the 
cause  of  Israel,  rendered  his  mission  more 
odious  to  the  Jews  than  they  could  endure 
to  contemplate,  or  even  to  repel  with  a 
semblance   of   courtesy.     Titus,   accord- 
ingly,  commanded  the  soldiers    to    stay 
where   they  were;    but  they,   eager  for 
plunder,    disregarded  him,  and  many  of 
them  ran  towards  the    gates,    expecting 
them  to  be  thrown  open.     The  excluded 
party  also  hastily  retired.     Tvv^o  towers 
flanked  the  gate,  projecting  considerably 
outwards ;  and  when  the  credulous  Ro- 
mans had  become  wedged  between  these 
towers,  the  Jews  at  once   ran   out,  sur- 
rounded and  attacked  them  in  the  rear, 
while  darts  and  missiles  of  every  kind  as- 
sailed them  from  above.    Many  of  the  sol- 
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diers  were  slain  in  this  wav,  and  such  as 
escaped  were  pursued  by  the  Jews  to  the 
farthest  limit  to  which  they  could  follow 
them  without  falling  in  with  the  main  army. 
Thus   expatiates   the   worthy  Josephus: 
"After   this,    these    Jews    grew   insolent 
upon  their  good  fortune ;"  and  then  he 
gives  a  speech  of  Titus,  addressed  to  the 
offending   troops,   which   is  strangely  at 
variance  with  his  own  account  of  the  dis- 
union, mutual  hatred,  violence,  and  self^ 
slaughtering     infatuation     that    reigned 
among  his  brethren  within  the  holy  city. 
Titus  said,  '•  These  Jews,  which  are  only 
conducted  by  their  madness,  do  everything 
with  care  and  circumspection :  they  con- 
trive stratagems,  and  lay  ambushes  ;  and 
fortune  gives  success  to  their  stratagems, 
because  they  are   obedient^  and  preserve 
their  good-will  andjidelity  one  to  another?'' 
He  then  menaced  with  death  the  offend- 
ers  who   had,   by   acting  so  unlike   the 
cautious,     obedient,    and    united    Jews, 
brought  this   loss   and  disgrace  on   the 
Roman  army.    However,  their  comrades 
all  interceded   for   them,  and   they  were 
pardoned ;  and   the   general  set  himself 
to   prosecute   the   war.     Four  days  had 
sufficed  to  oblitera^  every  trace  of  cul- 
tivation, and  to  transform  the  diversified 
suburb  into  a  monotonous  level  on  the 
north,  northwest,  and  partly  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  city ;  and  now  he  advanced 
his  force  closer  to  the  walls,  accumulating 
its  greatest  strength  on  the  north :  while 
on  the  west  he  placed  his  foot  soldiers, 
seven  deep,  with  three  ranks  of  horsemen 
behind  them ;  the  archers,  also,  seven  in 
depth,  occupying  the  intermediate  space. 
So  formidable  an  array  precluded  the  pos- 
sibility of  further  sallies  from  the  Jews  in 
that  quarter :    and   under  its  cover,  the 
beasts,  the  luggage,  and  the  mercenary, 
disorganized  multitude  of  followers,  were 
enabled  to  take  up  the  ground  assigned 
to   them.     Titus   himself  was   stationed 
over  against  Psephinos  ;  the  second  divi- 
sion had  its  head-quarters  near  Hippicus ; 
and  the  tenth  legion  had  completed  their 
fortifications  on  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

Alas  for  the  city  of  David  !  for  the  holy 
place  of  the  Tabernacle  of  the  Most  High  I 
The  heart  of  a  Gentile  fails,  and  her  hand 
trembles  while  pursuing  the  mournful  tale. 
Already  we  behold  the  deadly  snare 
drawn  close  and  strong  round  the  victim : 
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Jerusalem  is  a  besieged  city,  a  lodge  in  a 
garden  of  cucumbers.  Her  sons  are  as 
a  wild  bull  in  a  net,  foaming  in  vain  with- 
in its  entangling  meshes :  her  daughters 
lament  for  the  past,  shrink  for  the  present, 
and  see  no  rescue,  no  refuge,  no  escape 
from  the  terrible  future.  Can  this  be 
Zion,  "  beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of 
the  whole  earth  ?"  Is  this  the  place  of 
which  the  Eternal  said,  "Here  will  I 
dwell,  for  I  have  a  delight  therein?"  Yes, 
blessed  for  ever  be  his  holy  name  !  there 
He  dwelt,  and  there  He  will  dwell  again, 
in  a  glory  and  a  majesty  that  shall  lighten 
the  whole  earth ;  there  will  He  yet  beau- 
tify his  sanctuary,  and  make  the  place  of 
his  feet  glorious. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

In  following  the  operations  of  the  be- 
sieging army,  it  may  be  necessary  again 
to  advert  to  the  position  of  the  three  walls 
that  formed  the  bulwarks  of  the  Holy  City. 
The  first,  or  old  wall,  was  the  strongest, 
having  been  traced  out  by  David,  after 
whom  Solomon  and  all  the  kings  of  Judah 
successively  laboured  to  strengthen  it. 
(commencing  at  the  south-western  corner 
of  the  Temple's  outer  court,  it  separated 
'Zion  from  Acra  by  a  line  nearly  straight, 
crossing  the  interior  from  east  to  west 
with  a  slight  northward  curve,  and  com- 
prising within  this  space  the  strong  towers 
of  Mariamne,  Pharsalus,  and  Hippicus. 
Thence  it  swept  southward  round  the 
whole  hill  of  Zion,  around  the  ridge  of  the 
valley  of  Hinnom,  turned  at  the  corner  of 
Ophel,  and  terminated  at  the  south-west- 
.€rn  angle  of  the  Temple  walls.  This 
was,  to  all  appearance,  so  impregnable  a 
barrier,  that  the  confidence  of  the  Jews 
in  it  was  unbounded.  The  stones  were  of 
enormous  size  ;  some  of  the  lower  portion 
of  the  tower  of  Hippicus  now  remaining, 
and  which  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve formed  a  part  of  the  origmal  fort 
built  by  Herod,  measure  externally  from 
nine  to  twelve  feet  each.  The  tower  itself 
is  square,  seventy  feet  by  fifty-six,  and 
this  too  is  a  piece  of  solid  masonry,  no 
vacuity  being  discoverable  as  far  as  these 


great  stones  extend ;  Avhich  confirms  the 
assertion  of  Josephus,  that  it  was  solid 
stonework  to  the  height  of  thirty  cubits, 
over  which  was  a  reservoir  of  water,  then 
two  stories  of  apartments,  with  battle- 
ments and  turrets.  Of  the  other  two  forts 
nothing  now  remains,  save  the  mass  of 
ruins  that  assist  to  block  up  the  pass  be- 
low, and  to  reduce  almost  to  a  level  the 
surface  of  the  city,  "  builded  upon  her  own 
heap" — upon  the  crumbled  wrecks  of  her 
ancient  strength  and  magnificence. 

The  old,  or  first  wall,  having  terminated 
at  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  bound- 
ary that  enclosed  the  Temple,  the  third, 
or  Agrippa's,  commenced  to  the  northward 
of  it,  thus  formmg  a  continuous  barrier 
along  the  steep  acclivity  that  overlookea 
the  valley  of  the  Kedron ;  and  then  en- 
closing Pezetha  as  the  other  encircled 
Zion,  it  formed  a  jutting  angle  at  the 
north-west  points  of  the  city  at  the  tower 
of  Psephinos,  where  Titus  had  been  so 
roughly  assailed,  whence  it  took  its  course 
back  to  Hippicus.  The  second,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  an  internal  barrier,  ex- 
tending from  an  ancient  gate,  the  site  of 
which  is  now  unknown,  but  not  far  from 
Hippicus,  and  terminating  at  Fort  Anto- 
nia,  the  great  citadel  of  Jerusalem. 

The  main  strength  of  the  city  walls 
was  in  their  towers,  each  of  which,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  immense  solidity  below, 
furnished  accommodation  to  a  large  de- 
fensive body  above,  supplying  them  also 
with  water,  and  being  each  separately  de- 
fensible. Of  such  warlike  towers,  the  old 
wall  had  sixty,  the  second  had  forty,  and 
Agrippa's,  or  the  third  wall,  had  ninety. 
The  beauty  of  these  bulwarks  was  no  less 
remarkable  than  their  size  and  strength. 
They  were  built  of  white  stone,  hewn  from 
the  rock  in  blocks  of  enormous  size,  and 
so  exactly  fitted  one  upon  another  as  to 
present  the  appearance  rather  of  an  un- 
broken mass  of  marble  than  that  of  ordi- 
nary architecture.  They  rose  to  a  great 
height  above  the  walls,  and  these  again 
being  built,  on  three  sides,  upon  the  edge 
of  a  deep  precipice,  looked  still  loftier  than 
they  really  were. 

The  king's  palace,  and  other  buildings, 
Josephus  describes  in  such  terms  as  to 
stagger  the  credulity  of  modern  readers : 
they  can  unhesitatingly  receive,  and  com- 
placently swallow  his  most  exaggerated 
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statements  'of  impossible  enormities  com- 
mitted by  the  inhabitants  against  each 
other  ;  but  when  he  comes  to  set  forth  the 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  Jerusalem  itself, 
with  which  both  he  and  those  for  whom 
he  wrote  were  intimately  acquainted,  men 
become  cautious,  they  examine  and  reject 
his  testimony.  We  will  not  reverse, 
though  we  depart  from  the  received  plan : 
we  will  not  perpetuate  the  latter  while 
discarding  the  former  branch  of  his 
statements.  Enough  for  us  that  all  the 
ancient  glory  of  Jerusalem  shall  wax  dim 
and  be  forgotten  before  the  surpassing 
magnificence  of  her  latter  day  brightness  ; 
enough  that  her  sons,  scattered  and  peeled, 
meted  out,  trodden  down,  oppressed  and 
maligned  as  even  yet  they  are,  shall  soon 
repossess  their  city,  repeople  their  land ; 
for  shame  have  double,  and  for  confusion 
rejoice  in  their  glorious  portion. 

We  must  now,  so  far  as  is  needful  for 
the  correct  understanding  of  the  heart- 
rending sequel,  enter  upon  a  description 
of  the  Temple.  We  shall  follow  Jose- 
phus,  because,  recreant  as  he  was,  Ave 
think  he  dared  not  have  falsified  on  that 
subject.  He  could  have  no  motives  so  to 
do  ;  and  the  familiar  acquaintance  of  his 
Roman  contemporaries  with  the  spot 
must  have  served  in  some  measure  as 
a  check  on  him.  Recent  discoveries  have 
verified  several  of  his  most  suspected 
statements,  as  to  the  size  of  the  stones, 
the  beauty  of  the  masonry,  and  the  exqui- 
site character  of  the  workmanship  em- 
ployed in  various  architectural  depart- 
ments. Some  excavations,  undertaken  for 
a  different  purpose,  have  brought  to  light 
these  things,  buried  beneath  the  desola- 
tions of  many  generations ;  and  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  labours  of 
Jewish  restorers  will  make  manifest  the 
extent  of  that  wreck  committed  by  Gen- 
tile destroyers. 

Mount  Moriah,  "  the  mountam  of  the 
Lord's  house,"  was  originally  not  only  a 
steep  but  a  very  uneven  hill,  too  narrow 
and  too  irregular  on  its  summit  for  the  ex- 
tent of  ground  subsequently  occupied' by 
the  Temple  and  its  consecrated  bounda- 
ries. To  the  south  it  descended  with  an 
abrupt  sweep,  running  parallel  with  the 
southern  slope  of  Zion ;  but  eastward  the 
rock  was  precipitous,  forming  a  deep  ra- 
vine, the  bed  of  the  river  Kedron.    Great 


labour  was  expended  in  raising  embank- 
ments, filling  up  the  narrow  valley  to  the 
west,  and  extending  into  a  plain  the  lim- 
ited area;  northward,  the  natural  diffi- 
culties do  not  appear  to  have  been  great. 
An  extraordinary  fact  has  been  ascer- 
tained within  the  past  few  years,  namely, 
that  the  holiest  part  of  the  Temple  occu- 
pied a  small  natural  elevation  on  the  un- 
hewn rock,  which  at  this  moment  exists, 
an  object  of  mysterious  veneration,  in  the 
innermost  recesses  of  the  mosque  of 
Omar.  Had  a  circumstance  like  this  been 
stated  in  any  ancient,  uninspired  author, 
and  could  it  now  have  been  cited  in  the 
face  of  such  alterations  and  transforma- 
tions as  the  hands  of  nominal  Christianity 
would  have  wrought  on  that  consecrated 
spot,  we  should  have  been  taught  to 
laugh  at  the  improbable  fiction ;  but  until 
the  Caliph  Ofmar  made  choice  of  that  site 
for  his  mosque,  the  impious  rage  of  a  de- 
based sect  of  nominal  Christians  against 
everything  pertaining  to  the  religion  of 
Moses  prevailed  to  heap  the  area  of  the 
Temple  with  the  filth  of  their  habitations 
and  of  the  whole  city.  Thus  -concealed 
during  the  first  epoch  by  the  profane  in- 
dignities of  one  superstition,  (the  Greek,) 
and  jealously  guarded  throughdut  another 
by  the  mistaken  piety  of  an  antagonist  su- 
perstition, (the  Moslem,)  we  find  the 
ground,  the  very  ground  as  it  once  up- 
bore the  house  where  the  presence  of  the 
Most  High  vouchsafed  to  dwell  in  visible 
glory,  and  subsequently  to  walk  and  to 
teach  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  that 
ground  in  its  original  state  remains  for 
the  seed  of  Jacob  to  identify,  and  to  con- 
secrate anew,  in  a  more  acceptable  form 
than  they  were  of  old,  to  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  the  Eternal,  their  King. 

Of  those  great  buildings  that  were 
wrecked  by  the  ruthless  spoiler,  not  leav- 
ing one  stone  upon  another  that  was  not 
cast  down,  we  are  told  that,  m  the  first 
place,  great  and  strong  walls  were  built 
upwards  on  the  sides  of  the  hill,  forming 
at  their  summits  a  square  platform  per- 
fectly level,  which  was  enclosed  by  adding 
to  the  lower  walls  a  range  of  cloisters, 
that  surrounded  the  outer  court,  commu- 
nicating at  one  angle  with  Fort  Antonia. 
This  court  was  paved  with  a  variety  of 
stones ;  and  beyond  it,  enclosed  by  a  second 
partition  of  peculiarly  elegant  workm£in- 
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ship,  but  only  three  cubits  in  height,  sur- 
mounted by  pillars,  and  ascended  to  by 
fourteen  steps,  was  the  court  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, into  which  no  Gentile  might  enter. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  the  second  quad- 
rangle was  the  women's  court,  where  the 
daughters  of  Zion  assembled  to  worship ; 
and  here  also  stood  another  range  of  build- 
ings, the  natural  height  of  which  was  not 
easily  discernible  from  without.  Four 
gates  on  the  north,  four  on  the  south,  and 
two  on  the  east  side,  led  to  this  court ;  the 
western  wall  was  unbroken.  Of  these 
gates,  nine  were  overlaid  with  silver  and 
gold;  but  the  tenth,  which  opened  east- 
ward, was  far  more  magnificent,  being  of 
Corinthian  brass,  of  considerably  larger 
proportions  than  the  rest,  adorned  with 
double  splendour,  having  the  precious 
metals  more  profusely  spread  upon  them, 
and  with  more  elaborate  ornament.  These 
gateways  were  of  such  depth  as  to  resem- 
ble towers,  admitting  of  a  room  on  either 
side  w^ithin,  between  the  outer  and  the 
inner  door.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  grandeur  of  these  approaches,  when  it 
is  stated  that  each  door  was  in  height 
thirty  cubits,  and  its  breadth  fifteen ;  while 
the  pillars  that  supported  the  chambers 
within  the  gateway  were  twelve  cubits  in 
circumference.  The  doors  of  the  eastern, 
or  "  Beautiful  gate,"  which  stood  over 
against  the  entrance  of  the  Temple  itself, 
were  forty  cubits  high ;  but  the  principal 
feature  of  the  whole  pile  of  sacred  edifices 
was  the  snowy  whiteness  of  the  polished 
stones  that  formed  it ;  their  enormous  size, 
and  the  unbroken  surface,  presented  to  the 
eye  by  means  of  such  exquisite  fitting  of 
one  to  another  as  scarcely  allowed  any 
junction  to  be  perceptible.  Accustomed 
as  they  were  to  worship  on  that  spot,  and 
familiarized  with  the  magnificence  that 
then  surmounted  them,  the  disciples  could 
not  refrain  from  exclaiming,  "  Master,  see 
what  manner  of  stones,  and  what  build- 
ings are  here !" 

The  court  of  the  Gentiles,  and  of  the 
women,  and  that  of  the  men  also,  being 
passed,  another  ascent  led  to  the  level  of 
the  Temple  itself,  the  particulars  of  which 
we  do  not  attempt  to  describe,  beyond 
what  were  visible  to  the  Roman  host, 
whose  eyes  must  almost  have  failed  with 
gazing  on  it,  while  they  computed  the 
value  of  spoils,  such  as  had  never  before 


invited  their  rapacious  grasp.  The  tenth 
legion,  encamped  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
could  look  down  into  its  beauteous  re- 
cesses, when  the  morning  sun-beam  rested 
on  those  stately  pillars,  and  threw  into  the 
richest  relief  the  massive  foliage  of  vine- 
leaves,  grapes,  pomegranates,  and  other 
exquisite  tracery  that  hung  upon  the  snowy 
structure  in  masses  of  solid  gold.  Open- 
ing, as  it  did,  to  the  east,  and  closed  from 
view  only  in  the  holiest  place,  which  the 
high-priest  alone,  once  in  the  year,  might 
enter,  while  a  costly  veil,  profusely  em- 
broidered in  blue,  scarlet,  and  purple,  hung 
before  the  entrance  of  the  sanctuary,  re- 
vealing, when  withdrawn,  the  altar  of  in- 
cense, the  golden  table  of  shew-bread, 
and  the  seven-branched  candlestick  ;  all 
but  the  most  distant  and  mysterious  recess 
(the  spot  where  formerly  rested  the  visi- 
ble glory  of  the  Eternal,)  was  frequently 
laid  open,  like  a  dream  of  imaginary  mag- 
nificence, to  the  astonished  view  of  those 
who  hovered  on  the  opposite  heights  :  the 
altar  of  burnt-offering  standing  in  the  open 
air,  surrounded  by  the  priests,  while  all 
Israel  worshipped  beyond  the  light  mid 
elegant  frame-work  that  encompassed  i* 
completed  the  sublime  spectacle. 

That  holy  spot  was  then,  indeed,  pol- 
luted by  the  presence  of  men  of  strife  and 
blood,  contending  for  the  possession,  with 
other  views  and  far  less  sacred  purposes 
than  a  pious  Israelite  could  have  enter- 
tained :  but  its  external  aspect  had  under- 
gone no  change,  neither  was  its  sanctity 
diminished  in  the  eyes  of  many  thousands 
who  daily  pressed  to  offer  the  prayers  of 
agonized  apprehension  in  its  beloved 
courts.  It  stood;  and  around  it  rallied 
those  whose  heart's  blood  was  ready  to 
flow  in  defence  of  every  stone  that  formed 
that  majestic  pile.  It  stood,  even  where 
the  voice  of  Omnipotence  came  from  hea- 
ven unto  Abraham,  when  with  outstretch- 
ed arm  he  poised  the  knife  above  his  only 
son,  with  that  immutable  promise  and  oath 
by  which  the  blessing  of  all  nations 
through  Abraham's  seed  is  still  secure  : 
on  that  spot  where  David's  supplication 
had  prevailed  to  avert  a  former  judgment 
from  Jerusalem,  and  sheath  the  sword  of 
a  destroying  angel,  commissioned  to  visit 
fcr  the  monarch's  sin :  on  that  spot  where, 
in  Solomon's  day,  the  effulgence  of  God's 
presence  had  so  filled  the  former  house,  as 
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to  render  it  untenable  by  feeble  man  :  on 
that  spot  where  a  greater  than  Solonion 
had  recently  made  the  glory  of  the  second 
Temple  surpass  the  glory  of  the  former 
house ;  where  David's  Son  and  David's 
Lord  bore  as  an  accusation  the  title  that 
shall  yet  be  his  glory  throughout  the  uni- 
verse;  where  Abraham's  seed,  ttie  true 
and  only  sacrifice  for  sin,  had  verified  at 
once  the  type  of  Isaac's  doom,  and  sealed 
the  promised  blessing  to  the  utmost  ends 
of  the  eartJ:!.    He  never  despised,  or  spoke 
lightly  even  of  the  material  structure  that 
crowned  the  holy  mount ;  many  instances 
may  be  cited  of  a  directly  opposite  ten- 
dency ;  as  in  the  expression,  "  Whoso  shall 
swear  by  the  Temple,  sweareth  by  it,  a7id 
by  Him  that  dwelleth  therein.''''    "  Make  not 
my  Father's  house  an  house  of  merchan- 
dize ;"  and  others.      In   like  manner  we 
find  the  apostles,  to  the  latest  period  of 
their  proceedings  in  Jerusalem,  observing 
the  ordinances  of  the  Lord's  house  ;  and 
Paul  energetically  clearing   himself^  not 
only  before  the  Roman  governors  in  Ju- 
dea,  but  before  the  Jews  m  Rome,  of  any 
infraction  of  that  rule :  "  I  have  committed 
nothing  against  the  people,  or  customs  of 
our  fathers, ^^  he  says  to  the  latter ;  and  to 
the  former,  he  reiterates  the  fact  that  he, 
as  a  Jew,  was  found  by  the  Jews  "  puri- 
fied in   th£.   Temple,''''  in  fulfilment   of  a 
strictly  Jewish  vow  not  disputing  or  op- 
posing anything  connected  with  their  wor- 
ship.    We  should  do  well  sometimes  to 
call  to  mind  the  dealings  and  expressions 
of  the  first  believers,  the  inspired  apostles 
of  our  Lord,  together  with  his  own  exam- 
ple, in  reference  to  that  which  was  em- 
phatically ordained   to  be  "  a  house  of 
prayer  for  all  nations ;"  instead  of  using 
means  to  deaden  our  sympathies,  and  to 
encourage    outselves    in     contemptuous 
thoughts  of  that  "  mountain  of  the  Lord's 
house,"  to  which,  as  to  an  appointed  cen- 
tre, all  nations  shall  yet  flow. 

The  fort  Antonia  was  no  part  of  the 
original  design — the  sacred  antiquities  of 
the  spot.  Herod  built  it  on  a  point  of 
rock  at  the  northern  verge  of  Moriah, 
where  a  deep  trench  was  also  carried 
along  its  base,  separating  it  from  Beze- 
tha.  To  render  this  steep  more  inacces- 
sible, the  rock  was  artificially  smoothed, 
from  its  foundation  upwards,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  polished  stone  laid  on  :ts  sur- 


face, so  that  any  one  attempting  to  scale 
it  would  find  no  possibillity  of  fixing  his 
foot  there.  There  rose  a  wall  abruptly 
from  this  hopeless  ascent,  and  within  it 
the  tower ;  a  most  formidable  building, 
containing  in  itself  every  requisite  for  the 
purpose  to  which  it  was  appropriated  by 
Its  founder.  Josephus  aptly  says,  that 
whereas  the  Temple  was  a  fortress  that 
guarded  the  city,  so  was  the  tower  of  An- 
tonia a  guard  to  the  Temple.  It  had  four 
turrets  at  its  four  corners,  the  south-east- 
ern one  being  considerably  higher  than  the 
rest,  and  entirely  commanding  the  whole 
area  of  the  Temple.  A  Roman  legion 
had  always  been  stationed  here,  and  from 
this  high  turret  they  were  accustomed  to 
watch  the  proceedings  of  the  Jews,  when 
assembled  at  their  stated  festivities ;  pa- 
trolling also  around  the  cloisters,  into 
which  they  had  opened  communications 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  tower.  On  a 
former  occasion,  the  Jews  had  delivered 
themselves  from  this  degrading  intrusion, 
by  destroying  the  range  of  buildings  that 
abutted  on  the  tower,  and  so  'depriving 
the  soldiers  of  a  covered  way ;  but  they 
were  compelled  to  restore  them.  Subse- 
quently the  enemy  was  altogether-  ex- 
pelled ;  and  Antonia  became  the  prize  of 
the  strongest  party  among  those  whose 
contentions  so  fatally  distracted  and  weak- 
ened the  city.  The  two  leaders,  Simon 
and  John,  the  latter  of  whom  had  posses- 
sion of  the  Temple,  and  the  former  of 
Zion,  or  the  upper  city,  continued  to  op- 
pose each  other  ;  and  Josephus  represents 
it  as  an  act  of  great  kindness  on  the  part 
of  the  Romans,  to  subdue  the  animosity 
by  destroying  both  parties.  He  says, 
"  The  sedition  destroyed  the  city,  and  the 
Romans  destroyed  the  sedition;  which 
was  a  much  harder  thing  to  do  than  to 
destroy  the  walls."  Nevertheless,  the 
walls  gave  them  some  trouble ;  and  had 
not  the  Lord  been  wroth  with  his  people^ 
the  virgin  daughter  of  Zion  might  have 
shaken  her  head  at  those  iron  legions,  and 
laughed  to  scorn  their  battering  rams,  as 
serenely  as  she  derided  the  spears  of  the 
Assyrian. 

Titus,  having  completed  his  prepara- 
tions, now  proceeded  closely  to  examine 
the  wall,  in  order  to  select  any  weak  point ; 
and  this,  unhappily,  he  was  enabled  to  do. 
In  that  part  of  Bezetha  which  was  most 
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.  thinly  inhabited,  the  builders  of  Agrippa's 
wall  left  the  work  in  an  imperfect  state  at 
its  junction  with  the  old  wall,  which  here 
was  also  lower  and  more  assailable.  To 
this  quarter  the  general  ordered  up  his 
engines,  and  received  a  further  stimulus 
to  his  zeal  from  the  mischief  that  befell 
his  friend  Nicanor.  Josephus,  it  appears 
on  his  own  evidence,  was  prowling  about 
under  the  walls,  seeking  to  persuade  his 
countrymen  into  a  surrender,  as  "  a  person 
known  to  them."  Known  he  had  been  as 
an  illustrious  Jew,  and  as  an  intrepid  war- 
rior ;  but  he  was  also  now  known  to  them 
as  a  traitor,  an  apostate,  and  a  deceitful 
tool  of  the  enemy,  worthy  of  no  other  re- 
ply from  them  than  was  conveyed  in  the 
shower  of  darts  with  which  they  greeted 
his  insidious  approach.  By  one  of  these 
weapons  Nicanor  was  wounded  m  the 
shoulder,  and  Titus,  despairing  of  treach- 
ery within,  resolved  to  press  most  vigor- 
ously the  assault  from  without.  He  gave 
his  soldiers  leave  to  fire  the  suburbs,  as  an 
earnest,  perhaps,  of  the  desolation  that 
they  might  hope  to  carry  to  the  utmost  ; 
he  also  directed  them  to  raise  banks  of 
timber  against  the  city,  placing  his  archers 
in  the  midst  of  the  workmen,  and  drawing 
out  in  their  front  a  number  of  the  engines, 
from  which  stones,  javelins,  and  other 
missiles  were  continually  cast,  to  deter  the 
besieged  .from  attempting  a  sally,  and  to 
drive  from  the  walls  those  who  were  pre- 
pared to  obstruct  their  operations. 

And  now  every  remaining  tree  avail- 
able for  their  purpose  was  cut  down  ;  not 
only  the  gardens  and  fragrant  groves,  but 
the  stately  growth  of  many  an  age,  fell 
beneath  the  alien  axe — "  the  fir  tree,  and 
the  pine  tree,  and  the  box  together ;"  not, 
alas  !  to  beautify  the  place  of  the  Lord's 
sanctuary,  but  to  aid  in  the  work  of  its 
destruction.  It  was  a  bitter  spectacle  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  to  behold 
their  beautiful  land  laid  waste,  and  the 
trees  under  which  their  fathers'  fathers 
had  reposed, — trees  that  had  seen  the 
bright  days  of  Judah,  when  no  alien 
vexed  her  borders,  —  dragged  heavily 
along  the  disfigured  plain  to  form  a  huge 
embankment  against  them.  They  were 
not  idle.  They  had  not  ceased  to  hope, 
and  hoping  to  be  strong  and  of  good 
courage  in  contesting  every  stone  of  their 
sacred  walls.    They  assembled  towards 


the  point  of  attack,  bringing  up  such  en- 
gines as  they  had,  being  spoils  taken  from 
Cestius,  and  from  the  lately-expelled  gar- 
rison of  Roman  soldiers.  Josephus  speaks 
contemptuously  of  their  unskilfulness  in 
the  use  of  these  machines,  havmg  had 
little  practice  or  instruction  in  the  art ;  but 
he  admits  that  they  frequently  ran  out,  in 
defiance  of  the  Roman  batteries,  and 
finally  attacked  the  men  at  the  banks,  who, 
covering  themselves  with  hurdles,  as  at 
Jotapata,  and,  defended  by  their  engines 
and  archers,  suffered  but  little  obstruction. 
Josephus  speaks  with  satisfaction  of  the 
havoc  made  by  some  extraordinary  cata- 
pults belonging  to  the  tenth  legion,  which 
threw  masses  of  rock,  the  weight  of  a  tal- 
ent, to  a  great  distance,  and  with  such 
terrible  force  as  to  overthrow  whole 
ranks  of  men.  The  Jews  for  a  time  baf- 
fled these ;  not  only  the  noise  of  the  en- 
gine, but  the  shining  whiteness  oi"  those 
stones  of  Zion,  gave  notice  of  their  ap- 
proach :  the  watchmen  stationed  on  their 
towers  uttered  a  warning  crv,  those 
around  prostrated  themselves  behind  their 
battlements,  and  the  instrument  of  death 
passed  harmless  over  them.  The  Ro- 
mans perceiving  this,  blackened  the 
stones,  thus  rendering  them  less  visible, 
and  by  this  means  destroyed  many  at  one 
blow.  Nevertheless,  their  operations  were 
incessantly  interrupted  by  the  Jews,  who 
harassed  them  day  and  night,  and  scarcely 
permitted  them  to  complete  the  banks. 

The  work  was  at  length  completed,  the 
intervening  ground  measured,  and  the 
dreadful  engines  advanced  to  the  very 
walls ;  and  from  three  different  quarters 
at  the  same  moment,  with  a  thundering 
noise,  the  attack  was  made.  A  great  cry 
was  heard  within  the  city,  whether  of  ter- 
ror or  defiance,  or  both,  the  narrator  does 
not  state,  but  he  admits  that  they  sus- 
pended their  quarrels,  and  united  in  de- 
fence of  their  bulwarks.  Seizing  lighted 
torches,  they  ran  round  the  walls,  hurling 
them  at  the  engines,  shooting,  at  the  same 
time,  their  darts  at  those  who  worked 
them.  A  battering-ram  of  the  fifteenth 
legion  actually  moved  the  corner  of  a 
tower,  and  inspired  hopes  that  a  breach 
would  be  effected;  but  no  further  damage 
was  done  by  it,  and  a  furious  sally  of  the 
Jews,  who  leaped  down  upon  the  hurdles 
that  covered  the  machines,  tore  them  in 
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pieces,  and  att,acked  the  men  belonging 
to  them.  Titus  found  great  difficulty  in 
repelling  these  assaults,  though  he  made 
the  most  of  his  horsemen  and  archers,  and 
ultimately  beat  back  the  gallant  defend- 
ers, who  brought  fire  to  the  very  frame- 
work of  the  engines,  and  fought  as  did 
their  fathers  of  old.  But  alas !  "  their 
Rock  had  sold  them,  and  the  Lord  had 
shut  them  up." 


CHAPTER   IX. 

After  the  impression  just  noticed  had 
been  made  on  the  upper  part  of  a  tower, 
the  Jews  suddenly  suspended  their  efforts. 
They  discontinued  the  salHes,  and  with- 
drew within  their  fortifications,  leadino^ 
the  assailants  to  conclude  that  they  were 
either  so  wearied  out  by  continued  exer- 
tion, or  so  intimidated  by  the  formidable 
aspect  of  the  besieging  army,  and  the 
shaking  of  one  of  Z ion's  bulwarks,  as  to 
have  yielded  to  despondency,  and  forborne 
the  hopeless  fight.  The  Romans  here- 
upon encouraged  themselves,  and  hastened 
the  completion  of  their  plan,  each  camp 
being  the  scene  of  eager  bustle  and  pre- 
paration for  renewed  assaults,  while  every 
man  found  somewhat  to  occupy  him  in  the 
military  works.  Q^uietly  and  unsuspected, 
the  defenders  collected  their  force,  and 
availing  themselves  of  a  small  p.rivate 
gateway  at  the  tower  of  Hippicus,  they 
passed  out,  each  man  being  provided  with 
fire,  and  came  so  suddenly  up  to  the  very 
banks  that  the  enemy  were  fortifying,  that 
the  Roman  warriors  were  constrained  to 
cry  out  to  their  dispersed  comrades  for 
help.  These  advanced  from  all  parts  of 
the  camp  to  the  rescue,  hastily  forming  in 
their  usual  excellent  order ;  but  neither 
numbers  nor  discipline  availed  them 
against  the  valour  of  the  Jews.  Jose- 
phus  is  obliged  to  confess  this,  however 
unwillingly,  and  that  for  a  long  time  new 
succours  only  came  up  to  be  routed, 
while  one  party  struggled  to  fire  the  works 
and  destroy  the  engines,  the  other  to  pre- 
serve them.  "  The  Jews,"  says  this  re- 
creant, "  were  now  too  hard  for  the  Ro- 
mans by  the  furious  assaults  they  made. 


like  madmenP  On  a  form-er  occasion 
Josephus  had  done  the  same,  and  probably 
he  would  have  thought  it  hard  to  stigma- 
tize the  heroes  of  Jotapata  as  furious  wild 
beasts  and  madmen,  when  contending  for 
their  homes,  their  wives,  their  children, 
their  own  good  land,  and  their  own  lives ; 
probably  if  to  these  had  been  added  the 
Temple  of  the  Lord  in  Jerusalem,  and 
Mount  Zion,  the  holy  city  itself,  he  would 
have  used  such  an  argument  to  fire  the 
courage  of  his  comrades  into  tenfold  ar- 
dour. But  Josephus  was  now  the  sordid 
craven  tool  of  the  pagan  foe,  the  hireling 
sycophant,  so  sold  to  work  iniquity  against 
his  own  people,  that  he  could  assist  to 
batter  down  those  sacred  bulwarks ;  and 
even  after  beholding  the  utter,  the  unpre- 
cedented, the  heart-withering  destruction 
that  came  upon  the  children  of  Israel  at 
the  han^  of  savage  barbarians,  he  could 
coolly  sit  down  and  cull  degrading  epithets 
wherewith  to  cast  a  stain  upon  the  mem- 
ory of  his  butchered  brethren.  Yet  this 
too  is  overruled  for  good :  out  of  his  own 
moutli  we  judgje  the  traitor,  and  measure 
by  the  standard  of  his  irrepressible  malig- 
nity the  extent  of  Tiis  calumnious  charges 
against  them. 

To  return  to  the  "  madmen :"  they  suc- 
ceeded in  setting  fire  to  the  works,  and 
for  some  time  the  Roman  machinery  was 
in  imminent  danger  of  being  reduced  to 
ashes.  A  select  band  from  Alexandria, 
concerning  whom  the  historian  hints  that 
their  martial  prowess  had  not  previously 
been  very  conspicuous,  succeeded,  how- 
ever, in  staying  the  impetuous  progress 
of  the  Jews,  while  many  on  both  sides  fell 
around  the  fatal  engines.  At  length  Titus, 
predestined  to  destroy — as  did  the  heathen 
kings  of  old  whenever  the  Lord  was  pro- 
voked to  sell  his  people  into  the  hand  of 
their  enemies — advanced  at  the  head  of 
his  irresistible  horsemen,  and,  according 
to  Josephus,  slew  with  his  own  hand' 
twelve  of  "  the  enemy,''^  that  is  to  say,  of 
the  foremost  Jews,  who  were  offering; 
themselves  willingly  for  the  defence  of" 
their  sacred  citadel.  When  the  rest  saw" 
their  leaders  fall  by  a  single  arm,  and  that 
the  arm  of  him  who  had  brought  the- 
abomination  of  desolation  to  the  verge  of 
their  holy  place,  they  seem  to  have  been 
struck  with  a  panic, — a  consciousness  that 
they  were  delivered  to  the  destroyer,  and' 
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under  this  influence  they  retreated  into 
the  city.  One  man  alone  was  taken  ahve, 
and  he,  by  the  orders  of  the  merciless 
Titus,  was  cmcified  before  the  walls,  "  to 
see,"  says  Josephus,  "whether  the  rest 
would  be  affrighted,  and  abate  of  their 
obstinacy.''^  We  quote  this  language  to 
justify  the  loathing  disgust  with  which  we 
cannot  but  contemplate  his  character,  and 
to  exhibit  his  true  feeling  towards,  or 
rather  against,  his  afflicted  nation.  It 
does  not  appear  that  any  intimidation  was 
effected  by  this  act  of  cowardly  ferocity, 
but  on  the  following  night  an  extraordi- 
nary panicseized  the  Roman  host,  in 
which,  though  their  scribe  records  it  not, 
they  probably  did  some  execution  one  upon 
another. 

Titus  had  commanded  the  erection  of 
three  towers,  each  fifty  cubits  high,  for 
the  double  purpose  of  overlooking  the  de- 
fences and  of  driving  from  the  walls  all 
who  should  advance  to  man  them.  At 
midnight,  while  the  Jews  within  were  in 
considerable  agitation  at  the  death  of  John, 
the  general  of  the  Idumeans,  who  had  been 
shot  by  an  Arabian  ^fter  the  battle,  when 
standing  in  seeming  security,  conversing 
on  the  wall,  and  whose  loss  filled  Jerusa- 
lem with  lamentation ;  and  while  the  Ro- 
mans quietly  reposed  in  their  camps,  one 
of  these  toAvers  suddenly  fell  down,  with  a 
terrible  crash,  leading  the  army  to  suppose 
that  the  Jews  were  upon  them  again. 
Great  confusion  ensued  among  the  le- 
gions  ;  each  man  suspected  his  neighbour 
to  be  a  foe ;  on  all  sides  the  watchword 
was  demanded,  and  tumult  reigned 
throughout  the  host,  for,  seeing  no  enemy 
among  them,  treachery  was  generally  sur- 
mised. It  was  not  without  great  difficulty, 
and  probably  bloodshed,  that  Titus  suc- 
ceeded in  explaining  the  incident,  and  al- 
laying the  storm. 

To  these  fatal  towers  the  Romans  owed 
their  conquest ;  they  rendered  resistance 
•unavailing.  Covered  with  plates  of  iron, 
they  defied  the  agency  of  fire,  hitherto  so 
effective  against  the  Roman  works ;  their 
altitude  secured  the  archers  and  slingers 
from  all  weapons  levelled  at  them  from 
the  walls,  while  enabling  them  to  take  a 
sure  and  deadly  aim  at  those  below.  Be- 
sides, the  Romans  had  made  them  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  bear  the  lighter  engines, 
^nd    thus    they   directed    whole    vollies 


against  the  garrison,  who  were  compelled 
to  retire,  leavmg  the  enormous  rams  to 
deal  unobstructedly  their  fearful  blows 
against  the  rampart  walls. 

What  heart  can  conceive  the  terrors  of 
this  season,  as  experienced  by  those  who 
were  surrounded,  seeing  no  way  of  es- 
cape !  We  speak  not  of  Jewish  men  so 
much  as  of  the  poor,  weak,  tender  Avomen 
and  little  ones,  and  of  the  very  aged,  some 
of  whom  had  heard  the  thrilling  sounds 
of  compassionate  warning,  when,  meUed 
into  sorrow,  they  followed  the  steps  of  the 
holy  Sufferer,  who  bore  his  cross  along  the 
proud  and  stately  streets  of  the  city,  and 
bewailed  the  cruel  death  to  which  He 
was  ignorantly  doomed. 

"  Daughters  of  Jerusalem,"  He  said, 
"weep  not  for  me,  but  weep  for  your- 
selves and  for  your  children.  For  behold, 
the  days  are  coming  in  the  which  they 
shall  say,  Blessed  are  the  barren,  and  the 
wombs  that  never  bare,  and  the  paps 
which  never  gave  suck.  Then  shall  they 
begin  to  say  to  the  mountains.  Fall  on  us. 
and  to  the  hills,  Cover  us."  Surely  such 
must  have  been  the  language,  secret,  if 
not  uttered,  of  the  terrified  females,  as 
they  stole  a  glance  at  the  tremendous  ar- 
ray of  those  camps,  swarming  with  a 
horde  of  fierce,  brutal,  sanguinary,  licen- 
tious devil-worshippers,  who  never  knew 
what  pity  meant,  and  who  were  lured  to 
the  enterprise  by  nothing  but  the  prospect 
of  fully  satiating  all  their  vilest  and  most 
ferocious  passions.  Surely  such  must 
have  been  the  mother's  moan,  as  she 
looked  on  her  beauteous  children,  and 
pictured  to  herself  the  horrors  of  a  life- 
long slavery,  with  all  its  hideous  concom- 
itants, including  the  torturing  deaths  re- 
served for  multitudes  in  the  gladiatorial 
and  other  murderous  spectacles  of  Rome. 
Imagination  faints  beneath  the  effort  to 
realize  for  one  moment  what  those  en- 
dured who  were  now  pent  in  by  the  tot- 
tering walls  and  towers  of  Jerusalem. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  siege  was 
the  imperfect  wall  of  Agrippa  surmounted, 
and  Bezetha  taken.  The  Jews  had  retired 
within  the  more  powerful  bulwarks  of  their 
second  wall,  having  the  northern  division 
of  the  city,  which  was  indeed  but  a  mod- 
ern suburb  to  ancient  Jerusalem,  for  their 
occupation.  Josephus  attributes  their 
abandonment  of  it  to  laziness  and  ill-con- 
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certed  counsels ;  though  he  had  just  be- 
fore proved  the  impossibUity  of  their  with- 
Btanding  the  method  of  assault  adopted  by 
the  enemy,  who  had  in  him  an  accurate 
informant  on  every  point ;  an  experienced 
soldier,  perfectly  able  to  direct  their  opera- 
tions against  the  city  of  his  God  ;  and  as 
consummate  a  traitor  as  ever  stabbed  the 
bosom  which  had  given  him  suck.  He, 
of  course,  would  have  preferred  that  the 
Jews  had  remained  to  be  slaughtered  in 
the  indefensible  streets  of  Bezetha ;  in- 
stead of  which,  he  found  himself  with  his 
employers,  established  on  a  spot  most 
memorable  for  the  destruction  of  their  an- 
cient predecessors — they  occupied  now  the 
ground  where  Rabshakeh  had  pitched  his 
camp,  shortly  before  the  divine  vengeance 
which  followed  them  thence  overtook  the 
host  of  the  Assyrian,  and  slew  in  one  night 
by  invisible  means  a  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  thousand  men.  Dearly  as  were  all 
their  national  deliverances  cherished  by 
the  Jews,  no  doubt  many  thought  on  this, 
and  looked  for  a  similar  miracle  to  rescue 
Jerusalem ;  they  would  call  to  mind  the 
words  spoken  of  old,  in  reference  to  the 
Assyrian  invader,  "  He  shall  not  come 
into  this  city,  nor  shoot  an  arrow  there, 
nor  cast  a  bank  against  it.  By  the  way 
that  he  came,  by  the  same  shall  he  re- 
turn, and  shall  not  come  into  this  city, 
saith  the  Lord.  For  I  will  defend  this 
city  to  save  it,  for  mine  own  sake,  and  for 
my  servant  David's  sake."  The  progress 
of  the  Roman  arms  had  not  yet  extended 
beyond  the  point  of  the  Assyrian's  ad- 
vance, and  it  is  very  probable  that  in  sud- 
denly retiring  to  their  ancient  limits  the 
garrison  had  in  view  this  fact.  Their 
true  unbroken  wall  still  encompassed  the 
city  of  Melchizedek,  (the  ancient  Jebus,) 
the  city  of  David,  and  Mount  Moriah  :  in 
Bcripture  language,  Jerusalem,  Zion,  and 
the  Mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  ;  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  such  are  the  limits 
named  in  the  promises  of  future  exalta- 
tion to  the  holy  city.  Confined  within  a 
narrower  compass,  suffering  much  more 
from  the  strictness  of  the  siege,  and  having 
a  nearer,  a  much  more  formidable  view 
of  the  enemy,  still  the  daughter  of  Zion 
sat  as  a  queen  within  the  uninvaded  cir- 
cuit of  her  original  domain ;  and  the  ut- 
most demolition  effected  by  the  Romans 
in  the  northern  quarter  of  the  city  was 
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but  the  renewal  of  what  Cestius  had  pre- 
viously done.  From  this  period,  every 
advantage  obtained  by  the  besiegers  was 
indeed  against  Jerusalem. 

The  camp  being  thus  far  advanced, 
and  all  the  battering  engines  brought  up, 
the  attack  was,  of  course,  upon  the  wall 
that  stretched  from  the  tower  of  Antonia 
to  that  of  Hippicus,  sweeping  round 
Acra,  and  enclosing  the  busiest,  the  most 
crowded  part  of  the  whole  city.  Here 
were  the  shops  and  markets ;  here  the 
artizans  resided,  and  business  of  all  kinds 
was  transacted.  The  streets  were  nar- 
row, steep,  and  intricate,  rising  towards 
the  Temple  by  causeways  and  flights  of 
steps,  and  descending  again  into  the  Ty- 
ropean  pass,  which  it  must  always  be 
borne  in  mind  was  then  a  deep  ravine,  an 
exceedingly  narrow  and  abrupt  valley, 
intersecting  the  three  mounts,  Moriah, 
Zion,  and  Acra.  To  judge  of  ancient  Je- 
rusalem by  the  position  of  its  surface  in 
our  day,  is  merely  to  mislead  ourselves ; 
for  the  very  outlines  are  in  many  places 
lost ;  and  the  interior  details  present  an 
appearance  wholly  unlike  its  former  as- 
pect. "Built  upon  its  own  heap,"  parts 
of  the  city  now  stands  on  foundations 
overtopping  the  summit  of  lofty  buildings 
that  once  occupied  the  same  site,  as  re- 
gards mere  measurement  from  given 
points ;  and  when  we  talk  of  hills  and 
passes,  we  refer  to  places  where  at  this 
moment  perhaps  a  level  plain  extends  be- 
neath the  incredulous  eye.  Many  who 
visit  the  spot  with  minds  correctly  im- 
pressed from  scripture  with  the  real  aspect 
of  the  city  of  David,  and  its  surrounding 
localities,  are  perplexed,  disappointed,  and 
almost  tempted  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
the  inspired  description ;  while,  in  like 
manner,  the  inquirer  into  such  historical 
records  as  this  of  Josephus  is  led  to  ac- 
count many  things  fabulous,  because  his 
modern  plan  of  Jerusalem  tends  to  con- 
tradict them.  No  other  place  under  hea- 
ven has  known  such  marvellous  changes ; 
no  other  country  has  undergone  so  strange 
a  succession  of  desolating  and  transform- 
ing vicissitudes ;  but  in  despite  of  all,  we 
may  recall  every  event  of  her  memorable 
history  m  connexion  with  the  very  spot  on 
which  it  occurred ;  and  sweet  to  those 
who  love  her  will  be  the  task,  when  the 
days  of  her  mourning  are  ended  ! 
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While  Titus  marshalled  his  bands  for  a 
fresh  attack,  having  also  opened,  by  his 
recent  advance,  a  much  nearer  communi- 
cation with  the  camp  on  Mount  Olivet, 
the  Jews  also  disposed  their  force  to  the 
best  advantajre.     John  of  Gischala  occu- 
pied  the  tower  of  Antonia,  and  the  north- 
ern range  of  cloisters :  while  Simon,  his 
rival,  manned  the  wall,  where  it  stretched 
in  a  crescent  form,  bending  back  to  an  old 
gate,  near  the  tower  of  Hippicus,  for  its 
course  was  like  a  bent  bow,  almost  semi- 
circular, bulging  out  to  the  north-west ; 
and   then   meeting   the  old   wall,   in    its 
course   westward  from  the   temple.     Di- 
vided into  several  bodies,  the  Jews  planted 
themselves  on  this  line  of  wall,  and  most 
gallantly  defended  it,  throwing  darts  at 
the  enemy.    They  also  made  frequent  sal- 
lies, from  which  they  were  speedily  driven 
,backjby  the  vast  superiority  of  the  Roman 
army,  in  weapons,  discipline,  and  general- 
ship ;  but  on  the  walls  they  proved  too 
much  for  their  adversaries,  and  often  re- 
pulsed them.     The  battle  raged  from  day 
to  day,  without  any  other  perceptible  ad- 
vantage than  that  which   the  besiegers 
gained  from  the  increasing  misery  and  pri- 
vations of  the  besieged.     Josephus  says, 
that  the  combat  was  persevered  in  with 
equal    obstinacy    on    both    sides ;    com- 
mencing  with   the   morning's  light,  and 
'^  night  itself  had  much  ado  to  part  them." 
A  sleepless  watch,  without  and  within, 
with   eager   impatience   for  the  morrow, 
occupied  the  hours  of  darkness ;  the  Ro- 
mans  hoping   by  some  mighty  elTort  to 
overcome  their  gallant  opposers,  and  to 
grasp  the  prey :  the  Jews  still  looking  for 
deliverance  from   Him   who   had  of  old 
put  their  enemies  to  shameful  flight,  and 
who  had,  "  as  birds  flying,"  protected  his 
Jerusalem.     Neither  put  off  their  armour 
during  the  night,  but  lay  ready  to  start 
up  at  earliest  dawn  ;  the  great  ambition 
among  the  Jews  being  to  secure  the  post 
of  greatest  danger.     This  Josephus  ad- 
mits ;  at  the  same  time  telling  us  it  was 
done  to  gratify  their  commander.     A  mo- 
tive worthy  to  be  imputed  to  them  by  one 
who  only  lived  to  please  Titus ;  and  whose 
debased  soul  could  now  conceive  of  no 
higher   incentive   than    the    patronizing 
smile  of  a  master ;  even  though  that  mas- 
ter was  an  idolatrous  heathen,  steeped  to 
the  lips  in  the  blood  of  Israel. 


Immediately  after  this  contemptible  en- 
deavour to  derogate  from  the  patriotic 
valour  of  his  own  nation,  and  proving  that 
the  hope  of  gaining  the  favour  of  Titus 
really  was  the  principal  stimulus  of  the 
Romans,  he  admits  that  death  itself 
seemed  a  small  matter  to  any  Jew,  if  he 
could  but  kill  one  of  the  enemy.  In 
other  words,  they  fought  for  their  home  ; 
for  the  city  of  their  fathers  and  the  Tem- 
ple of  their  God  ;  and  happy  did  he  ac- 
count himself  who  diminished,  even  by  one 
individual,  the  host  arrayed  against  them, 
though  in  the  act  he  yielded  his  own  life. 
If  anything  had  been  wanting  to  prove 
how  factitious  were  the  vaunted  honour 
and  magnanimity  of  these  Roman  heroes, 
behold  the  fact  of  their  permitting,  yea, 
employing  a  treacherous  deserter  thus  to 
slander  the  dead,  whose  courageous  self- 
devotion  in  the  cause  of  their  own  coun- 
try would  have  moved  any  honourable 
foe  to  respect  their  memories  and  applaud 
their  valour.  But  we  are  constantly  re- 
minded of  the  prophetic  character  of  the 
fourth  Beast:  it  not  only  devoured  and 
broke  in  pieces ;  it  "  stamped  the  residue 
with  the  feet  of  it." 

Titus  having  brought  one  of  his  batter- 
ing-rams to  bear  on  a  central  tower  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  second  wall,  a  device 
was  practised,  showing  at  once  the  cool 
self-possession  of  those  whom  the  historian 
calls  madmen,  and  the  fertility  of  their 
minds  in  discovering  hindrances  to  stay  the 
enemy's  progress.  Pent  in  as  they  were, 
suffering  all  the  horrors  of  famine,  and 
without  hope  of  succour  from  man,  these 
contrivances  prove  the  perseverance  of 
their  expectation  that  the  God  of  Israel 
would  yet  show  himself  mmdful  of  his 
suffering  people,  and  rebuke  the  destroyer 
for  their  sakes.  It  is  plain,  they  could 
not  persuade  themselves  that  Jerusalem, 
so  long  the  throne  of  God's  promise,  and 
the  Temple  where  He  once  delighted  to 
dwell,  would  really  become  the  prey  of 
those  exterminating  enemies:  they  hoped 
that,  after  sorely  afflicting  them,  perhaps 
He  would  yet  repent  and  return,  and 
bestow  a  blessing  ;  and  thus  hoping,  they 
deemed  every  hour's  delay  of  importance 
to  be  purchased  at  any  price.  A  Jew, 
named  Castor,  taking  with  him  ten  more, 
formed  an  ambush  in  the  tower  now  as- 
sailed by  the  ramj  all  the  rest  having 
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withdrawn  from  the  aim  of  the  Roman 
marksmen.  They  lay  still  until  the  tower 
began  to  shake,  then  showed  themselves, 
and  Castor,  crying  for  mercy,  implored 
that  Titus  Avould  receive  their  submis- 
sion and  ensure  their  safety  in  the  usual 
way,  by  giving  his  right  hand.  The  gen- 
eral, whose  great  object  was  to  gain  as 
much  as  he  could  by  treachery  on  the 
other  side,  so  sparing  the  lives  of  his  own 
troops,  lent  a  wilhng  ear,  commanded  the 
ram  to  be  stopped,  and  encouraged  Castor 
to  proceed  with  his  overtures.  The  Jew 
(having  privately  sent  word  to  Simon  that 
he  would  amuse  the  enemy  for  some  time, 
to  allow  him  more  space  tor  consultation 
upon  the  defence,)  protested  his  readiness 
to  descend  from  the  tower,  and  deliver 
himself  and  his  companions  up  on  con- 
dition of  the  afore-mentioned  pledge.  Ti- 
tus assented,  expressing  his  desire  to  ex- 
tend the  security  to  the  whole  city,  if  all 
its  inhabitants  could  be  brought  to  the 
same  mind. 

While  these  compliments  were  passing, 
five  of  the  ten  men  burst  out  into  vehe- 
ment protestations  that  they  would  sooner 
die  than  agree  to  the  proposed  submission; 
the  others  pretended  to  reason  with  them, 
and  a  long  altercation  ensued,  during 
which  the  Romans  stood  idly  by,  hoping 
to  gain  more  by  this  defection,  than  by 
the  strokes  of  their  battering-ram.  The 
pretended  debate  grew  apparently  to  a 
quarrel :  Castor  was  exhorting  the  object- 
ors to  yield,  and  they  in  return  brandish- 
ing their  swords,  and,  finally,  appearing 
to  stab  themselves,  and  to  fall  down  slain, 
to  the  great  admiration  of  Titus  and  his 
men ;  removed  as  they  were  to  a  dis- 
tance, from  which  they  could  not  clearly 
ascertain  what  passed.  A  dart  was,  how- 
ever, shot  at  Castor,  and  stuck  in  his  face : 
^he  drew  it  forth,  and  appealed  to  Titus 
against  the  unfairness  of  the  proceeding, 
on  which  the  archer  was  reprimanded. 
It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  all  this 
occupied  some  precious  time.  Josephus, 
standing  by  his  patron,  was  desired  to  go 
to  Castor,  with  the  right  hand  of  security, 
but  he  prudently  declined :  suspecting  the 
sincerity  of  his  brethren's  treason,  he  also 
withheld  others  who  would  have  gone. 
Castor,  however,  continued  to  call  for  some 
one  to  come  and  receive  his  money,  which 
tempted  another  renegade,  less  cautious 


than  Josephus,  to  hasten  towards  him.  Hq 
was  saluted  by  the  hurling  of  a  heavy 
stone  from  Castor's  hand,  which  missed 
him,  but  wounded  another  person.  Titus 
now  saw  the  real  object  of  the  parley,  and, 
as  Josephus  remarks,  "  perceived  that 
mercy  in  war  is  a  pernicious  thing ;  be- 
cause such  cunning  tricks  have  less  exer- 
cise under  greater  severity."  He  accord- 
ingly ordered  the  battering  to  be  resumed 
more  vigorously  than  before  ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  tower  began  to  tremble.  Castor  and 
his  companions  set  it  on  fire,  leaping  into 
the  flames,  to  the  great  admiration  of  the 
Romans,  by  whom  suicide  was  held  in 
the  highest  esteem ;  but  Josephus  says 
they  only  leaped  into  a  hidden  vault, 
tiirough  which  they  escaped.  How  he 
ascertained  the  fact  must  remain  doubt- 
ful ;  but  the  stratagem  itself,  with  all  ihe 
falsifying  particulars  that  he  was  sure  to 
interweave  in  his  narrative,  in  deteriora- 
tion of  the  Jewish  character,  goes  far  to 
prove  that  real  treachery  was  exceedingly 
rare  among  the  besieged,  though  most 
eagerly  sought  after  by  the  assailants. 

Before  we  recount  the  further  progress 
of  the  enemy,  it  is  needful  to  remind  the 
reader  that  within  the  city  were  two 
classes :  one  comprising  the  helpless, 
weak,  unarmed  civilians,  many  of  whom 
no  doubt  were  led,  in  this  extremity,  to 
recognise  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  to 
humble  themselves  under  it ;  while  others, 
seeing  the  utter  hopelessness  of  resistance, 
saw  no  possible  way  of  escape  from  indis- 
criminate slaughter,  save  in  an  immediate 
and  unconditional  surrender:  and  with 
these  were  doubtless  many  who,  in  the 
extremity  of  fear  and  suffering,  would 
have  bartered  their  right  both  in  the  holy 
place  and  in  the  chosen  nation,  for  deliv- 
erance from  present  misery.  The  other 
class,  called  by  Josephus  the  seditious,  be- 
cause they  rebelled  against  the  sovereign 
will  of  Rome,  consisted  of  the  fighting 
men — those  who  were  resolved  to  perish 
amid  the  ruins  of  their  city,  rather  than 
connive  at  the  advance  of  a  hostile  foot- 
step within  its  sacred  boundaries.  We 
have  already  seen  by  what  cruel  aggres- 
sions the  Jews  were  originally  goaded 
into  hostile  measures,  at  first  purely  de- 
fensive, but  amounting  at  length  to  the 
forcible  expulsion  of  a  powerful  people, 
who  had  long  held  them  tributary.    They 
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had  fully  recognised  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, had  long  seen  their  cities  garri- 
soned by  Roman  troops,  and  relinquished 
all  claim  to  independent  legislation  or 
self-government.  "  It  is  not  lawful  for  us 
to  put  any  man  to  death :"  "  We  have  no 
king  but  Ca3sar." 

These  were  voluntary  declarations  of 
a  state  in  which  the  sceptre  had  departed 
fi'om  Judah,  and  the  Lawgiver  from  be- 
tween his  feet ;  and,  strictly  speaking,  they 
were  guilty  of  insurrection  against  regu- 
larly instituted  authorities.  In  former 
years,  God  had  vouchsafed  to  send  them 
prophets  and  deliverers,  commissioned  to 
break  the  yoke  from  off  their  necks,  which 
their  iniquities  had  provoked  Him  to  lay 
on  them:  now,  there  had  been  no  voice 
of  prophecy  to  direct,  no  anointed  cham- 
pion to  lead,  a  movement  of  the  kind. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  Roman  power 
would  have  broken  and  crumbled  beneath 
them,  and  its  fragments  scattered  like  the 
chaff  of  the  summer  thrashing  floor.  As 
it  was,  those  who  struggled  for  freedom 
bore  the  brand  of  sedition ;  and  so,  with 
some  colour  of  reason,  though  every  feel- 
ing of  the  heart  involuntarily  rises  against 
it,  the  wily  Josephus  characterizes  all  who 
withstood  the  re-occupation  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  alien  power  of  Rome.  Let  it, 
however,  be  also  borne  in  mind,  that  mat- 
ters had  gone  too  far  to  admit  the  faintest 
hope  of  mercy  on  the  part  of  their  tyrants, 
if  again  ascendant ;  and  in  contending  for 
their  city,  the  Jews  were  contending  for 
their  lives,  as  opposed  to  the  most  cruel 
deaths  that  fiends  in  human  form  could 
invent ;  and  for  their  liberties,  as  opposed 
to  tortured  and  fettered  slavery  in  a  for- 
eign land,  where  men,  Hke  beasts  of  prey, 
revelled  in  blood.  No  marvel,  then,  if,  as 
Josephus  asserts,  the  garrison  threatened, 
and  even  inflicted,  capital  punishment  on 
such  as  proposed  to  surrender  the  city. 
Expecting,  as  some  did,  a  divine  interpo- 
sition, and  resolved,  as  others  were,  to 
resist  to  their  last  gasp  the  torrent  of  deso- 
lation that  menaced  Jerusalem,  there  was 
no  alternative. 

The  Romans  greatly  dreaded  these  war- 
like Jews,  while  affecting  to  despise  them ; 
and  having  so  valuable  a  specimen  of  a 
purchased  traitor  in  Josephus  himself,  Ti- 
tus hoped,  by  a  fair  show  of  leniency  to 
the  more  timid  portion  of  the  inhabitants, 


to  unite  them  on  his  behalf  against  the 
garrison.  Beyond  the  second  wall  lay 
Acra,  inhabited  by  the  most  peaceable 
classes;  its  narrow  streets,  running  ob- 
liquely from  the  wall,  were  peopled  by 
braziers,  dealers  and  workers  in  wool,  and 
such  like ;  the  cloth  market  also  being 
there,  and  shops  of  every  kind.  If  Titus 
could  but  obtain  quiet  possession  of  this 
commercial  quarter,  he  might  safely  cal- 
culate on  reducino;  the  remainder  with  lit- 
tie  sacrifice  of  time,  trouble,  or  life ;  for 
here  too  were  the  few  provisions  that  re- 
mained in  store,  and  from  hence  he  might 
carry  on  his  operations  against  the  Tern 
pie  in  front,  and  the  upper  city  on  his  right 
hand.  The  breach,  therefore,  made  in  the 
second  wall,  was  most  important ;  he  did 
not  stay  to  widen  it,  for  he  hoped  by  fair 
words,  and  restraining  his  soldiers  from 
any  violence,  to  ensure  a  welcome,  or  at 
least  to  meet  no  resistance  while  taking 
up  a  new  position  on  this  advanced  ground ; 
but  he  had  more  to  learn. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Although  Titus  had,  according  to  Jo- 
sephus, just  before  perceived  that  "  mercy 
in  war  is  a  pernicious  thing,"  it  is  surpri- 
sing with  what  dove-like  intentions  this 
Roman  eagle  entered  through  the  breach 
into  the  lower  city,  as  set  forth  in  the  next 
paragraph  of  his  history.  His  purpose 
was  to  do  the  Jews  a  kindness,  not  to  af- 
flict them  more  than  was  needful ;  to  make 
them  ashamed  of  their  obstinacy,  by  the 
magnanimity  of  his  forbearance.  He  for- 
bade his  soldiers  to  kill  the  tradespeople, 
or  to  fire  their  houses ;  nay,  he  gave  "  the 
seditious"  leave  to  fight,  without  involving 
their  fellow-townsmen  in  the  consequences 
of  their  temerity.  All  this  must  have 
sounded  very  generous  in  the  ears  of  tbe 
braziers  and  weavers ;  but  they  were  Jews 
— the  spot  was  Jerusalem — the  invader 
was  a  worshipper  of  stocks  and  stones, 
and  his  right-hand  man,  his  chief  adviser, 
was  a  degraded  apostate  from  the  cause 
of  Israel.  Having  once  more  proclaimed 
the  word — Death  to  the  Jew  who  should 
speak  of  surrender — those  whom  Titus  had 
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so  courteously  permitted  to  fight,  proceed- 
ed to  do  so,  and  never  ceased  until  they 
had  driven  him  with  all  his  routed  host 
back  through  the  breach  at  which  they 
entered. 

In  the  first  place,  a  body  of  the  Jews 
made  a  sudden  sally  from  the  upper  gates, 
falling  on  the  enemy  outside  the  walls, 
with  such  effect,  that  the  guards  posted 
by  Titus  on  the  towers  and  battlements, 
leaped  down  in  a  panic  and  fled  to  their 
camps,  shouting  with  a  great  cry  of  alarm 
and  distress,  on  account  of  their  general 
and  comrades  within,  to  whom  they  could 
afford  no  succour.  The  cry  was  echoed 
by  the  latter,  who  found  themselves  en- 
compassed on  all  sides,  driven  through 
narrow  streets  and  cross  lanes  wholly  new 
to  them,  while  to  their  pursuers  every 
turning  was  familiar.  Entangled  in  the 
narrowest  passes,  hunted  down  the  steep 
descents,  or  pursued  up  their  acclivities 
by  far  more  practised  feet ;  assailed  from 
the  houses,  and  not  knowing  how  to  re- 
gain the  spot  where  they  had  entered,  the 
Roman  force,  consisting  of  a  thousand 
choice  warriors,  might  all  have  fallen,  had 
not  Titus  gained  the  breach,  the  narrow 
dimensions  of  which  he  too  late  regretted, 
and  by  a  careful  disposition  of  his  archers, 
in  some  measure  covered  the  retreat. 
How  many  escaped  we  are  not  informed; 
out  the  loss  must  have  been  great,  and 
the  rout  complete  for  the  time.  The  bit- 
ter reviling  with  which  Josephus  mino^les 
his  forced  admission  of  the  bravery  of  his 
own  people,  leads  to  a  supposition  that  he 
counselled  this  abortive  attempt.  Howso- 
ever that  maybe,  the  fact  is  acknowledged, 
that  when  the  Romans  in  full  force  re- 
turned to  the  breach,  the  Jews  made  a 
wall  of  their  own  bodies  in  place  of  the 
stones  that  had  been  thrown  down ;  and 
in  this  way,  for  three  entire  days,  bade 
defiance  to  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  Ro- 
man army. 

What  a  spectacle  was  this  !  "  A  peo- 
ple terrible  from  their  beginning  hitherto," 
once  so  invincible  that  not  only  the  armies 
of  opposing  nations,  but  the  very  elements 
themselves  were  made  to  flee  before  them. 
The  sea  fled,  and  Jordan  was  driven  back, 
that  a  way  might  be  made  for  the  ran- 
somed to  pass  over.  It  was  not  their 
power  nor  the  might  of  their  arm  that 
wrought  deliverances  of  old,  but  it  was 


the  presence  of  the  Eternal  their  God, 
who  scattered  their  every  enemy,  and 
caused  every  obstacle  to  melt  away  as 
they  advanced.  Long  they  rebelled,  and 
vexed  His  Holy  Spirit ;  long  they  made 
Him  to  serve  with  their  sins,  wearied  Him 
with  their  iniquities,  slew  the  messengers 
of  His  mercy,  and  finally  refused  even 
that  Messenger  of  the  Covenant  whose 
coming  they  longed  for,  who  came  sud- 
denly into  the  Temple,  and  brought  sal- 
vation unto  Zion,  and  was  despised,  re- 
jected, and  slain.  The  glory  departed 
from  Israel ;  the  power  of  the  Most  High- 
est upheld  them  no  longer.  Yet  so  ac- 
customed were  they  to  miraculous  inter- 
positions, so  utterly  unable  to  convince 
themselves  of  the  awful  truth  that  Jerusa- 
lem must  now  sit  down  in  the  dust,  so  un- 
able to  conceive  how  a  host  of  idolatrous 
barbarians  should  have  license  given  to 
pollute  the  city  of  the  Great  King,  that 
they  dared  even  to  the  verge  of  a  mirac- 
ulous manifestation  of  mortal  energy,  and 
piled  themselves,  the  living  and  the  dead, . 
in  an  impenetrable  mass  of  fleshly  bul- 
warks before  their  beloved  Zion  !  Hate- 
ful to  God  must  be  the  feeling,  and  hate- 
ful to  man  it  ought  to  be,  that  hardens 
itself  against  the  people  whom  the  Lord 
so  heavily  smote ;  that  dwells  on  this  tale 
as  a  mere  matter  of  exciting  amusement, 
or  historical  information,  and  does  not 
lament  and  grieve  over  the  branches  of 
the  Lord's  fair  vineyard,  thus  mangled 
and  torn,  and  trodden  down  in  the  mire 
by  men  more  cruel  than  ravenous  beasts 
of  prey.  Even  Josephus,  whose  book  is 
a  glaring  monument  of  his  own  perfidious 
infamy  and  falsehood,  says,  "  they  made 
a  wall  of  their  own  bodies  over  against 
that  part  of  the  wall  which  was  cast 
down  ;"  the  breach  whereby  the  Romans 
had  once  entered,  and  through  which 
they  were  driven  out.  But  on  the  fourth 
day  the  darts  and  spears,  the  catapult  and 
battering-rams  prevailed;  and  the  rem- 
nant of  Israelites  retreated,  leaving  the 
entrance  free.  It  was  not  to  themselves, 
but  to  God  with  them,  and  God  in  them, 
that  their  fathers  owed  aid  attributed 
their  marvellous  victories.  "  Some  trust 
m  chariots,  and  some  in  horses,"  said  the 
conquering  David,  "  but  we  will  remem- 
ber the  name  of  the  Lord  our  God." 
Nor  was  it  a  mere  remembrance  of  that 
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name,  or  its  repetition  that  helped  them, 
but  a  reahzing  of  the  Divine  Presence  in 
aU  its  majesty  and  might.  They  were 
ahke  accustomed  to  attempt  by  deeds  of 
daring  the  most  marvellous  achievements, 
and  to  •'  stand  still,  and  see  the  salvation 
of  the  Lord." 

Joshua  by  the  sound  of  rams'  horns, 
Gideon  with  his  pitchers  and  lamps,  Sam- 
son with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass,  David 
with  a  pebble  from  the  brook,  conquered 
as  surely,  as  fully,  as  did  the  numerous 
hosts  who  went  forth  to  war  with  sword 
and  spear.  In  every  combat  the  victory 
was  the  Lord's  ;  and  no  pious  Israelite 
ever  dreamed  of  arrogating  to  himself  the 
glory  of  his  conquests.  We  have  no  in- 
spired record  of  the  last  dreadful  siege, 
but  in  the  book  of  Jeremiah  are  abundant 
proofs  of  the  state  of  defection  into  which 
Judah  must  have  fallen,  as  regarded  the 
spiritual  worship  of  the  Most  High,  be- 
fore He  could  have  wholly  given  up  His 
sanctuary  to  be  so  polluted,  his  people  to 
be  so  destroyed.  The  service  books  now 
in  use  by  the  Jews  all  over  the  v/orld 
were  so  to  a  great  extent  previous  to  the 
present  dispersion  ;  and  many  of  their  la- 
mentations were  originally  composed  du- 
ring the  Babylonian  captivity.  That, 
however,  was  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  Roman,  and  the  Lord  must  have  been 
far  more  grievously  displeased  with  His 
people  at  the  latter  than  at  the  former  pe- 
riod. Yet  they  had  carefully  abstained 
from  their  ancient  provocations  ;  they  had 
kept  themselves  free  from  idolatry,  and  in 
everj''  particular  had  shown  themselves 
zealous  of  the  law.  How,  then,  had  they 
drawn  upon  themselves  this  terrible  visita- 
tion ?  Isaiah  prophetically  declares  it  in 
his  twenty-ninth  chapter,  which  contains 
both  the  purposed  wrath  and  the  purposed 
mercy,  in  very  distinct  and  striking  se- 
quence. He  there  says,  "Wherefore,  the 
Lord  says.  Inasmuch  as  this  people  draw 
near  me  with  their  mouth,  and  with  their 
lips  do  honour  me,  but  have  removed  their 
heart  far  from  me,  and  their  fear  towards 
me  is  taught  by  the  precept  of  men:  there- 
fore, behold  I  will  proceed  to  do  a  mar- 
vellous work  and  a  wonder :  for  the  wis- 
dom of  their  wise  men  shall  perish,  and 
the  -understanding  of  their  prudent  men 
shall  be  hid."  By  the  divine  command- 
ment every  Israelite  ought  himself  to  be 


instructed  and  to  teach  his  children,  out 
of  the  law,  as  given  by  Moses,  and  out  of 
the  inspired  writings  of  the  prophets  ;  but, 
gradually,  they  had  exchanged  this  prac- 
tice for  a  blind  submission  to  one  particu- 
lar class  of  men,  who  undertook  to  guide 
them,  and  to  whose  guidance  they  surren- 
dered themselves.  These  were  their  wise 
men  whose  wisdom  perished ;  their  pru- 
dent men  whose  understanding  was  hid  ; 
and  these  in  the  day  of  their  calamity 
profited  them  nothing  ;  less  than  nothing, 
for,  by  putting  their  own  interpretations 
between  the  scriptures  and  those  for  whom 
the  scriptures  were  written,  they  blinded 
them  to  the  clear  fulfilment  of  predictions 
therein  contained,  and  so  brought  upon 
them  the  last  and  deepest  of  all  their 
afflictions.  The  fear  of  God — the  whole 
sum  and  substance  of  religion  —  was 
taught  by  the  precepts  of  men :  those 
mere  human  precepts  became  to  them  in- 
stead of  that  opening  of  the  eyes  by  the 
Lord  himself  which  David  prayed  for ; 
and  thus  was  darkness  permitted  to  fall 
upon  the  Lord's  dear  heritage  ;  and  thus 
were  they  led  to  trust  to  the  arm  of  flesh 
— to  themselves  and  their  leaders — and  in 
bitter  anguish  of  soul  they  withdrew  from 
the  fatal  breach,  leaving  the  whole  extent 
of  Acra,  in  addition  to  Bezetha,  in  the 
hand  of  the  enemy.  Titus  provided 
against  another  expulsion  by  completely 
demolishing  the  sacred  wall ;  then  strength- 
ened as  best  he  might  the  threatened  quar- 
ters, and  permitted  his  forces  to  rest,  while 
he  took  a  leisurely  survey,  and  matured 
his  plans  for  the  next  attack.  He  had 
learned  some  caution  by  what  was  past, 
and  also  entertained  a  hope  that  the  loss 
oi^  the  sacred  wall,  and  increasing  scanti- 
ness of  their  supplies,  would  induce  the 
garrison  to  listen  to  his  proposals,  and  by 
admitting  the  army  to  become  unresisting 
victims.  To  further  this  design,  he  con- 
trived a  most  intimidating  spectacle,  cal- 
culated at  once  to  inflate  the  pride  of  his 
vain-glorious  followers,  and  to  dishearten 
the  pent-up  Israelites. 

The  usual  day  for  paying  the  troops 
having  arrived,  the  whole  camp  was  put 
in  motion.  Each  commander  had  orders 
to  draw  up  his  own  men  in  bai tie-array, 
fully  armed,  their  polished  cuirasses  dis- 
played, their  weapons  glittering  in  the 
sunshine ;    the   horses  in  their  proudest 
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trappings,  each  led  by  a  man  in  splendid 
mail,  and,  in  short,  the  grandest  possible 
parade  of  that  magnificent  and  formidable 
host.  Thus  equipped,  they  marched  slowly 
past,  each  receiving  in  turn  his  subsistence 
money :  and  so  numerous  were  the  legions 
that  four  days  were  occupied  in  paying 
them.  The  north  wall  of  the  Temple,  the 
forts,  and  all  the  upper  part  of  the  remain- 
ing wall  were  covered  with  Jews  contem- 
plating the  scene  ;  and  very  marvellous  it 
appeared  to  Josephus  that  not  one  among 
them  gave  any  indication  of  turning  trai- 
tor. Neither  the  power  nor  the  wealth, 
neither  the  savage  menaces  nor  oily  per- 
suasions of  the  Roman,  might  overcome 
the  constancy  of  those  who  garrisoned  Je- 
rusalem. This  their  unworthy  calumnia- 
tor attributes  to  their  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing committed  such  crimes  and  cruelties 
against  the  more  peaceable  citizens  as 
could  never  be  forgiven  by  the  Romans, 
whose  meek  and  merciful  nature  must, 
of  course,  have  revolted  at  any  instance 
of  barbarity.  He  also  attributes  their  ob- 
stinacy in  port  to  the  decree  of  a  certain 
heathen  power  called  Fate^  w^hose  will,  he 
says,  it  was  that  the  innocent  should  suffer 
with  the  guilty.  Such  is  the  language  of 
one  who  is  reputed  to  have  been  a  Chris- 
tian when  he  wrote  this  narrative ! 

The  Roman  general  was  fully  aware 
alike  of  the  advantages  gained  and  the 
difficulties  that  still  beset  his  path.  During 
the  four  days'  rest  so  artfully  improved  to 
the  furtherance  of  his  object,  he  had 
matured  his  plans.  The  point  where  he 
was  sure  to  meet  with  the  most  desperate 
resistance  was,  of  course,  the  holy  mount, 
— the  Temple,  while  Zion  appeared  an 
easier  prey.  To  keep  possession  of  it, 
however,  would  be  difficult  so  long  as  the 
second  citadel  was  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  believed  that  its  possession  was  a 
pledge  of  their  ultimate  triumph  over 
every  foe.  Accordingly  he  resolved  to 
recommence  the  attack  at  two  several 
points,  assailing  fort  Antonia,  as  a  key  to 
the  Temple,  and  at  the  same  time  endea- 
vouring to  carry  the  upper  city  at  a  point 
called  John's  monument.  He  was  vigor- 
ously and  effectually  resisted  at  both,  John 
defending  the  tower,  and  Simon,  with  the 
Idumeans,  the  city  wall.  It  appears  that 
they  had,  by  continual  practice,  become 
expert  in  the  use  of  those  engines  their 


awkwardness  at  which  Josephus  had  for- 
merly ridiculed;   and  having  forty  cata- 
pults of  their  own  for  hurling  stones,  three 
hundred  for  shooting  forth  darts,  all  ranged 
advantageously  on  the  wall  and  towers, 
they  presented  a  more  formidable  front 
than  Titus  wished  to  encounter.     He  pro- 
ceeded with  his  banks ;  but  still  hoping  to 
come  in  peaceably,  and  obtain  the  place 
by  flatteries,  he  deputed  Josephus  to  har- 
angue them  in  their  own  language,  think- 
ing the  sooner  to  persuade  them  by  means 
of  one  who  knew  how  to  strike  the  mas- 
ter-chord  of  Jewish   hearts.    Four  folio 
pages  are  filled  with  that  oration,  as  re- 
ported by  its  author,  from  which  we  shall 
extract  a  few  specimens.    He  first  went 
round  to  select  a  place  where  the  darts 
from  their  hands  could   not  reach  him, 
while  his  words,  more  sharp  than  swords, 
albeit  smoother  than  oil,  might  take  full 
effect  on  them  ;  and  having  so  ensconced 
himself,  he  began  by  exalting  the  liberal- 
ism of  Rome  in  matters  of  faith,  especially 
their  reverence  for  the  Jewish  rites,  their 
invincible  prowess  in  arms,  and  that  claim 
on  the  continued  submission  of  the  Jews 
which   a  long  course  of  dominion  over 
them  established.    He  set  forth  the  uni- 
versal sway  of  the  Romans  in  these  blas- 
phemous terms  :  "  Evident  it  is  that  For- 
tune is  on  all  hands  gone  over  to  them, 
and  that  God,  Then  he  had  gone. round 
the  nations  with   this   dominion,   is  noio 
settled  in  Italy.''''     To  the  knowledge  of 
this  assumed  fact  he  attributed  the  sub- 
mission of  their  fathers  to  the  Roman  arm  j 
laying  it  down,  also,  as  a  law  of  God, 
universally  recognized,  that  the  weaker 
must  always  submit  quietly  to  those  who 
are  stronger  in  war.     Had  this  principle 
been  acted  upon  by  Israel  of  old,  had  they 
feared  or  faltered  when  led  to  assail  na- 
tions greater   and   mightier   than  them- 
selves, in  possession  of  that  very  land  of 
Canaan, — had  Judah  shrunk  from  follow- 
ing his  warrior  kings   when   they  went 
forth   to   battle  against  multitudes   that 
could  not  be  numbered,  the  very  memory 
of  their  name  had  long  before  perished 
from  the  earth.     Well   might  the   Jews 
scoff,  as  he  tells  us  they  did,  at  his  hea- 
thenish nonsense.     However,  he  went  on, 
representing  the   sure    destruction    that 
awaited  them  from  famine,  even  if  their 
remaining   walls  withstood   the   Roman 
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power  awhile,  expatiating  on  the  advan- 
tages of  an  immediate  surrender,  and  full 
reliance  on  the  clemen:y  of  Titus,  until 
the  jeers,  the  reproaches,  and  the  darts 
that  were  flung  against  him  convinced 
him  how  hopeless  was  that  line  of  argu- 
ment.   He  then  ceased  to  talk  as  a  pa- 
gan, and  assailed  them  on  the  ground  of 
their  own  nationality, — the  history  of  the 
past,  and   the   present  melancholy   con- 
trast.    The  Most  High  God,  the  God  of 
Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  whom 
he  had  just  before  profanely  represented 
as  having  set  up  his  dominion  in  Italy, 
among   the   obscene   demon-gods  of  the 
Pantheon,  he  now  thought  fit  to  exalt, 
as  the  only  shield  and  strength  of  Israel 
in  days  past.    "  I  even  tremble  myself," 
said  he,  "  in  declaring  the  works  of  God 
before  your  ears,  that  are  so  unworthy  to 
hear    them."    He  proceeded   to  remind 
them  how  Abraham,  their  father,  when 
the  king  of  Egypt  seized  "  dueen  Sarah," 
instead  of  marshalling  his  great  army  to 
retake  her  by  force,  only  spread  out  his 
hands  towards  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem, 
(not  quite  nine  hundred  years  before  it 
was  founded,)  on  which  the  queen  was 
sent   back '  in  safety,   and  the  Egyptian 
monarch  fled,   adoring   the    holy    place 
which  they  were  now  defiling  by  blood- 
shed.   After  this  monstrous  fable,  he  re- 
counted their  deliverances  from  Egypt, 
from  the  Assyrians,   and  from  Babylon, 
and  reminded  them  of  the  judgments  at 
various  times  brought  upon  Israel  by  their 
transgressions ;    drawing    the    inference 
that  self-defence   was  not  lawful  to  the 
Jews  when  assailed  from  without,  seeing 
that  their  calamities  and  their  deliverances 
had  always  come  from  God  himself. 

Whether  Josephus  really  thought  as 
he  spoke  we  cannot  determine ;  but  if  he 
did  the  conviction  must  have  forced  itself 
upon  his  mind  subsequently  to  his  own 
memorable  defence  of  Jotapata.  Then 
followed  some  reproaches  against  those 
whom  he  was  addressing  for  their  im- 
piety and  wickedness,  with  sarcastic  re- 
marks on  their  worthiness  to  be  delivered, 
as  was  Hezekiah  of  old — a  parallel  drawn 
between  their  ancient  Assyrian  enemies 
and  the  Romans,  very  much  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  latter — bold  assertions  that 
former  generations  had  been  delivered 
only  because  of  the.r  righteousness,  which 


proved  the  speaker's  utter  Ignorance  of 
the  scriptures ;  for  there  is  not  a  declara- 
tion more  frequently  repeated,  from  Moses 
to  the  last  prophet,  than  that  not  for  their 
sakes,  not  for  their  righteousiiess,but  for 
his  holy  Name's  sake,  that  it  should  not 
be  polluted  among  the  heathen,  in  whose 
sight  He  had  brought  them  out,  did  the 
Lord  continue  to  interpose  and  to  save 
his  people ;  and  that  in  like  manner,  and 
for  the  same  cause,  He  will  yet  finally 
gather,  restore,  exalt,  and  save  them. 

Josephus,  if  he  rightly  reports  himself, 
went  on  reproving  and  reproaching  his 
brethren  at  great  length ;  "  hard-hearted 
wretches,"  "  insensible  creatures,  and  more 
stupid  than  stones,"  are  among  his  per- 
suasive epithets.  He  finishes  by  denying 
that  the  necessary  involving  of  his  own 
family,  his  mother,  wife,  and  children,  who 
were,  it  seems,  in  the  city,  in  their  com- 
mon ruin,  had  led  him  to  address  them ; 
he  gives  permission  to  the  Jews  to  kill 
them,  and  himself  also,  if  they  doubt  his 
disinterestedness ;  at  the  same  time  care- 
fully shielding  himself  from  the  darts  that 
were  cast  at  him  by  his  exasperated  hear- 
ers. He  spoke  with  a  loud  voice,  but  to 
no  purpose;  neither  to  fraud  nor  force 
would  they  yield  their  city. 

There  were,  notwithstanding,  many  in- 
dividual desertions ;  many,  hoping  to  es- 
cape the  last  miseries  of  the  crisis  which 
they  foresaw,  swallowed  their  gold,  as  the 
only  practicable  plan  of  concealment,  and 
fled  to  the  Romans.  Josephus  says  that 
Titus  allowed  "  a  great  many  of  them"  to 
go  where  they  pleased  about  the  country, 
from  which  we  must  infer  that  there  were 
some,  and  probably  the  bulk  of  the  mrai- 
ber,  who  experienced  his  tender  mercies 
in  present  death,  or  more  cruel  slavery. 
Even  the  privilege  of  wandering  through 
the  land  was  only  that  of  falling  into  the 
power  of  those  barbarous  legions  who  now 
wholly  occupied  it.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  some,  brought  back  to  God  by  the 
fearful  calamities  that  they  had  endured, 
were  so  delivered,  and  found  refuge  under 
the  covert  of  His  wings  whose  fai4;hfulncss 
and  truth  are  a  shield  and  buckler  to  all 
that  trust  in  Him.  As  to  the  barbarities 
perpetrated  by  the  armed  garrison  on  the 
defenders  and  citizens,  which  Josephus 
gives  in  more  full  and  horrifying  detail 
after  they  had  rejected  with  contempt  and 
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indignation  his  specious  interference,  we 
say  nothing.  The  testimony  is  altogether 
that  of  a  bitter,  a  mortified,  a  conscience- 
stricken  enemy,  to  whom  their  persevering 
constancy  must  have  been  a  keen  re- 
proach; but  of  the  sufferings  endured  by 
all  in  that  straitly-besieged  city  there  can 
be  no  question;  the  most  heart-rending 
details  cannot  have  exaggerated  the  re- 
ality. The  only  incredible  thing  is  one 
which,  nevertheless,  we  are  compelled  to 
believe,  that  one  of  their  own  nation,  of 
their  own  kindred,  one  who  had  been  a 
champion  of  their  cause,  and  had  also  suf- 
fered in  like  manner  in  defending  a  far  less 
sacred  post,  should  have  witnessed  it  all, 
have  taken  part  with  their  merciless  butch- 
ers, and  at  last  have  sat  down  coolly  to 
record  the  tale  in  a  spirit  of  the  deepest 
injustice  towards  them,  and  of  the  most 
fawning  sycophancy  towards  their  blood- 
stained destroyers. 


CHAPTER    XL 

The  horrors  that  befell  the  besieged 
might  be  detailed  in  other  language,  but 
in  none  so  touching  as  that  of  inspiration, 
and  to  that  we  will  principally  confine  our- 
selves. The  words  of  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah are  not  historical  only,  they  are 
clearly  prophetic,  and  as  such  the  Jews 
apply  them  to  the  more  recent  desolation 
of  their  city,  the  destruction  of  a  Temple 
that  was  to  lie  waste  for  many  genera- 
tions. But  still  farther  back,  even  before 
the  children  of  Israel  had  seen  the  prom- 
ised land,  we  find  a  terrible  description  of 
what  was  in  the  far  distant  future, — the 
immediate  precursor  of  a  dispersion  and 
a  desolation  of  a  long,  long  continuance. 

It  is  very  awful  to  read ;  alas  !  hmc  aw- 
ful to  know  that  to  the  strictest  letter  of 
the  uttermost  denunciation  it  has  been 
actually  fulfilled ! 

In  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  Deu- 
teronomy is  the  following  description  of 
what,  nearly  fifteen  hundred  years  after- 
wards, was  inflicted  on  the  children  of  Is- 
rael under  the  proud  standard  of  the  Ro- 
man eagle: — "  The  Lord  shall  bring  a  na- 
tion against  thee  from  far,  from  the  end 
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of  the  earth,  as  the  eagle  flieth ;  a  nation 
whose  tongue  thou  shalt  not  understand, 
a  nation  of  fierce  countenance,  which  shall 
not  regard  the  person  of  the  old,  nor  show 
favour  to  the  young :  and  he  shall  eat  the 
fruit  of  thy  cattle,  and  the  fruit  of  thy 
land,  until  thou  be  destroyed ;  which  also 
shall  not  leave  thee  either  corn,  wine,  or 
oil,  or  the  increase  of  thy  kine,  or  the 
flocks  of  thy  sheep,  until  he  have  de- 
stroyed thee.  And  he  shall  besiege  thee 
in  all  thy  gates,  until  thy  high  and  fenced 
walls  come  down,  wherein  thou  trustedst, 
throughout  all  thy  land  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  hath  given  thee." 

This  perfectly  describes  the  devastatmg 
march  of  the  Roman  enemy,  who  last 
came  from  Britain,  the  farthest  end  of  the 
then  known  world.  As  they  passed  along 
the  country  of  Judsea,  their  consumption 
of  its  produce,  their  conquest  of  its  fenced 
cities  one  after  another,  the  pitiless  bar- 
barity with  which  they  slaughtered  the 
aged,  and  doomed  the  young  to  sufferings 
more  cruel,  because  more  protracted  than 
immediate  death,  together  with  the  crafty 
policy  that  systematically  left  a  wilderness 
behind  them  by  carefully  destroying  all 
the  fruit  trees,  and  burning  to  its  roots  the 
produce  of  the  ground.  Then  foHows  their 
final  conquest  over  the  last  attempt  at 
self-defence  in  Jerusalem. 

"  And  thou  shalt  eat  the  fruits  of  thine 
own  body,  the  flesh  of  thy  sons  and  of 
thy  daughters,  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
hath  given  thee,  in  the  siege  and  in  the 
straitness  wherewith  thine  enemies  shall 
distress  thee :  so  that  the  man  that  is  ten- 
der among  you,  and  very  delicate,  his 
eye  shall  be  evil  toward  his  brethren,  and 
toward  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  and  toward 
the  remnant  of  his  children  which  he  shall 
have  ;  so  that  he  will  not  give  to  any  of 
them  of  the  flesh  of  his  children  whom 
he  shall  eat :  because  he  hath  nothing  left 
him  in  the  siege,  and  in  the  straitness, 
wherewith  thine  enemy  shall  distress  thee 
in  all  thy  gates.  The  tender  and  delicate 
woman  among  you,  which  would  not  en- 
dure to  set  the  sole  of  her  foot  upon  the 
ground  for  delicateness  and  tenderness, 
her  eye  shall  be  evil  toward  the  husband 
of  her  bosom,  and  toward  her  son,  and 
toward  her  daughter,  and  toward  her 
young  one  that  cometh  out  from  between 
her  feet,  and  toward  her  children  which 
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she  shall  bear:  for  she  shall  eat  them 
for  want  of  all  things,  secretly,  in  the 
sie<Te  and  straitness,  wherewith  thine  ene- 
my  shall  distress  thee  in  thy  gates." 

Better  in  the  Lord's  own  solemn  words 
to  describe  what  He  had  foreshown,  than 
to  dwell  on  the  appalling  details  of  their 
exact  fulfilment,  by  one  who  looked  on 
the  smitten  flock  with  the  eye  of  an  ene- 
my. We  need  no  evidence  to  assure  us 
that  every  particular  prediction  was  ac- 
complished ;  for  what  word  of  the  Most 
High  ever  fell  or  can  fall  to  the  ground  ? 
That  it  was  a  literal  and  not  a  figurative 
description,  we  have  abundant  proof;  and 
blessed  be  the  holy  name  of  the  Eternal ! 
we  surely  know  that  literal  and  not  figu- 
rative are  the  glorious  promises  yet  to  be 
fulfilled  to  the  same  Israel ! 

Jeremiah  thus  grievingly  laments  over 
the  vision  of  past  and  future  calamities 
Dlended  in  one  : — 

"  The  precious  sons  of  Zion,  compara- 
ble to  fine  gold,  how  are  they  esteemed  as 
earthen  pitchers,  the  work  of  the  hands  of 
the  potter ! 

"  Even  the  sea-monsters  draw  out  the 
breast;  they  give  suck  to  their  young 
ones : 

"  The  daughter  of  my  people  is  become 
cruel,  like  the  ostrich  in  the  wilderness. 

"  The  tongue  of  the  sucking  child 
cleaveth  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth  for  thirst : 

"  The  young  children  ask  bread,  and 
no  man  breaketh  it  unto  them. 

"  They  that  did  feed  delicately  are  des- 
olate in  the  streets ; 

"  They  that  were  brought  up  in  scarlet 
embrace  dunghills. 

"  For  the  punishment  of  the  iniquity  of 
the  daughter  of  my  people  is  greater  than 
the  punishment  of  the  sin  of  Sodom, 

"  That  was  overthrown  in  a  moment, 
and  no  hands  stayed  on  her. 

"  Her  Nazarites  were  purer  than  snow, 
•they  were  whiter  than  milk, 

"  They  were  more  ruddy  in  body  than 
rubies,  their  polishing  was  of  sapphire  : 

"  Their  visage  is  blacker  than  a  coal ; 
they  are  not  known  in  the  streets : 

"  Their  skin  cleaveth  to  their  bones :  it 
is  withered,  it  is  become  like  a  stick. 

"  They  that  be  slain  with  the  sword  are 
better  than  they  that  be  slain  with  hunger : 

"  For  these  pine  away,  stricken  through 
for  want  of  the  fruits  of  the  field. 


"  The  hands  of  the  pitiful  women  have 
sodden  their  own  children : 

"  They  were  their  meat  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  daughter  of  my  people. 

"  The  Lord  hath  accomplished  his  fu- 
ry ;  He  hath  poured  out  his  fierce  anger. 

"  And  hath  kindled  a  fire  in  Zion,  and 
it  hath  devoured  the  foundations  thereof. 

"  The  kings  of  the  earth,  and  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  world  would  not  have  be- 
lieved, 

"  That  the  adversary  and  the  enemy 
should  have  entered  into  the  gates  of  Je- 
rusalem." 

Such  is  the  strain  of  an  inspired  Jew, 
sensible  of  the  sin  of  his  people,  and  jus- 
tifying the  Lord  for  all  the  terrible  things 
that  He  had  done  upon  them ;  we  cannot 
place  beside  it  the  language  of  an  apos- 
tate Jew,  whose  heart  was  steeled  by  pride, 
covetousness,  and  ambition,  to  look  upon 
the  agonizing  spectacle,  and  insult  the  vic- 
tims. Suffice  it,  then,  to  say,  that  to  this 
extremity  were  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusa- 
lem reduced  when  Titus  proceeded,  with 
his  extensive  embankment,  to  encircle  the 
remaining  wall.  And  now  we  have  to 
record  an  instance  of  such  hideous  cruelty 
and  wrong  as  never,  perhaps,  stained  the 
pages  of  any  history.  Multitudes  of  the 
poorest,  the  most  peaceable,  the  most  help- 
less class  within  the  city,  being  reduced 
to  absolute  starvation,  were  driven  to  the 
desperate  venture  of  stealing  out  of  the 
gates  to  gather  a  little  of  the  herbage, 
and  such  refuse  as  they  could  find  beyond 
the  walls,  w^ith  which  to  feed  their  famish- 
ing parents  or  children.  They  had  no  in- 
tention to  desert,  preferring  to  cast  in  their 
lot  to  the  last  with  their  nation,  and  to 
abide  by  the  stones  of  Zion  ;  but  they 
were  frequently  discovered  and  seized  by 
the  savage  soldiery,  against  whom  they 
would  have  defended  themselves  and  es- 
caped back  to  the  city,  but  they  were  too 
weak  for  the  struggle.  "  So,"  says  Jose- 
phus,  "  they  were  first  whipped,  then  tor- 
tured with  all  sorts  of  tortures  before  they 
died,  and  then  crucified  before  the  wall  of 
the  city."  He  adds,  that  Titus  greatly 
pitied  them ;  but  they  caught  five  hundred 
or  more  every  day,  and  because  he  nei- 
ther thought  it  prudent  to  let  them  go, 
nor  could  afford  a  sufficient  guard  to  keep 
them  safe,  he  sanctioned  it  all.  It  would 
naturally  be  asked,  Why,  then,  not  slay 
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them  at  once,  with  a  speedy  death  ?    Jo- 
sephus  answers,  "  that  he  hoped  the  Jews 
might,  perhaps,  yield  at  that  sight,  out  of 
fear  lest  they  might  themselves  afterwards 
be  liable   to   the  same  cruel  treatment." 
He  adds,  concerning  his  new  allies,  pat- 
rons, friends,  and   companions,    the   Ro- 
mans, that  out  of  their  wrath  and  hatred 
against  the  Jews,  they  invented  new  ways 
of  nailing  them  up,  hy  way  of  jest ^  when 
the  multitude  was  so  great  that  room  was 
wanting  for  the  crosses,  and  crosses  for 
bodies.     All   this  was   superintended  by 
Titus ;  a  wretch  whom  it  is  the  fashion 
for  historians  to  exalt  as  a  very  model  of 
all  magnanimous   virtues ;    the   emperor 
who,  when  he  had  done  no  good  deed 
since  morning,  is  said  to  have  wept  over 
a  lost  day  !     He  could  look  upon  a  spec- 
tacle like  this,  the  utmost  extremity  of 
unutterable   torture   inflicted    on   fathers 
who   came  forth  to  glean   a  handful  of 
grass  or  weeds  to  stay  the  cries  of  their 
famishing  children — sons  who  so  adven- 
tured their  lives  to  prolong  for  a  day  the 
existence   of  an   aged   mother — and,  no 
doubt,  women  and  children  also ;  for  when 
d.d  Rome,  pagan  or  papal,  spare  age  or 
sex?     Least  of  all,  when   did  she  show 
mercy   to    a    Jew?      Her    blood-stained 
hands  had  crucified  the  King ;  and  now 
on  the  same  spot,  she  crucified  the  sub- 
jects who,  alas  !  had  rejected  his  gentle 
rule,  who  would  have  delivered  them  from 
her,  and  from  every  foe.    Not  that  the 
individuals,  who  suffered  these  enormities, 
could,  to  any  extent,  have  been  accessary 
to  the  deed ;   for  that   generation   must 
have  well  nigh  passed  away  ;  and  out  of 
them    an    immense  multitude   had    been 
brought  to  believe  in  Him.     Crucifixion 
was  a  Roman  death ;  Rome  was  the  exe- 
cutioner ;  and  in  the  day  of  the  Lord's 
vengeance  against  the  Daughter  of  Baby- 
Ion,  that  scene  of  horror  will  not  he  for- 
gotten. 

The  impression  produced  on  those  with- 
in the  city  was  what  any  rational  mind 
must  have  foreseen.  The  walls  were 
thronged  with  the  multitudes  who  came, 
and  who  brought  their  less  resolute  fel- 
lows, to  witness  what  would  be  the  fate 
of  such  as  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
enemies  who  knew  not  what  mercy  meant. 
That  spectacle  nerved  them  to  endure  the 
utmost  extremities  of  suffering,  famine, 


pestilence,   and  the  sword,  rather  than 
yield  themselves  and  their  little  ones  into 
the  hands  of  the  Roman.     Some,  indeed, 
there  still  were,  who  deluded  themselves 
with  the  idle  hope  of  finding  pity  among 
those  iron  legions ;  and,  in  the  agonies  of 
hunger,  they  placed    themselves   within 
their  grasp ;  preferring,  if  so  it  must  be, 
the  tortures  of  an  hour,  to  the  wasting 
death  of  days.     Titus,  however,  devised 
a  new  species  of  punishment  for  these ; 
he  ordered  their  hands  to  be  cut  off,  and 
so  rendering  them  incapable  of  any  fur- 
ther defensive  operations,  sent  them  back 
to  the  commanders,  Simon  and  John,  with 
this  exhortation.  That  they  would  now  at 
length  leave  off  their  madness,  and  not 
force  him  to  destroy  the  city ;  promising, 
that  by  so  doing,  they  should  enjoy  the 
advantage  of  saving  their  own  lives,  and 
preserving  their  fine  city,  and  that  Temple 
which  was  peculiarly  theirs.     What  con- 
firmation  the  bleeding   stumps   of   their 
mangled  brethren  might  add  to  this  idle 
message,  it  is  hard  to   say.     Titu^  cer- 
tainly never   dreamed   of  mercy  to   the 
Jews  ;  but  of  course  he  wished  to  capture 
the  city  in  all  its  proud  beauty ;  and  to  en- 
shrine some  of  his  demon-gods  within  the 
magnificent  courts  of  the  Lord's  house. 
What  heart  but  must  rejoice  that  the  im- 
pious pagan  was  baffled,  though,  thereby, 
not  one  stone  was  left  upon  another  of  all 
that  gorgeous  and  hallowed  pile !   ' 

With  all  the  impatience  of  a  hungry 
vulture  wheeling  round  its  destined  prey, 
this  Titus  now  made  the  circuit  of  the  city, 
examining  his  banks,  and  hastening  the 
willing  labourers.  At  every  point  he  was 
assailed  with  tones  of  defiance  from  the 
walls.  The  Israelites  told  him  that  they 
did  well  in  preferring  death  to  slavery ; 
and  would  to  the  last  persevere  in  resist- 
ino;  his  bands,  doing  them  all  the  mischief 
in  their  power.  For  their  own  city,  they 
said,  they  had  no  concern,  since  he  told 
them  that  they,  the  nation,  were  them- 
selves to  be  destroyed  :  and  that  God  had, 
in  the  world  itself,  a  nobler  temple  than 
that  on  Mount  Moriah.  To  this  they  added 
that,  nevertheless,  the  Temple  would  be 
preserved  by  Him  who  inhabited  it,  who 
was  still  their  help  ;  and  their  confidence 
m  whom  enabled  them  to  laugh  at  all  his 
threatemngs.  So  far  their  words  were 
made  good,  that  into  no  enemy's  hana 
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was  that  sacred  Temple  given  :  no  power 
of  man  did,  or  could,  or  can,  prevail  to 
make  Israel  cease  from  being  a  nation 
before  God ;  and  the  happy  issue  out  of 
all  affliction  which  they  fondly  hoped,  in 
their  own  persons,  to  experience,  is  re- 
served for  their  children's  children,  after 
many  generations.  As  individuals,  alas  ! 
the  Lord  had  forsaken  them  :  as  a  nation. 
He  never,  never  will. 

The  Roman  embankment  was  comple- 
ted after  seventeen  days'  incessant  labour, 
consisting  of  four  great  lines,  the  principal 
of  which  was  against  the  tower  Antonia ; 
and  here  the  engines  were  about  to  be 
brought,  with  the  certainty  of  speedily  ac- 
complishing, by  them,  the  downfall  of  the 
bulwarks,  sheltered  as  they  would  be  by 
the  banks.  Meanwhile  the  Jews  had 
prosecuted,  from  within,  a  plan  of  which 
the  assailants  little  dreamed.  John  di- 
rected a  mine  to  be  carried  out  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  tower  to  the  distance  at 
which  the  enemy  were  preparing  to  erect 
their  heavy  works  ;  and  this  he  ceiled  with 
beams  of  timber,  to  afford  it  a  temporary 
stability,  while  he  filled  the  interior  with 
combustibles  of  every  kind.  The  Ro- 
mans, exulting  in  the  completion  of  their 
prispatations,  stood  ready  for  the  assault, 
when  suddenly  a  subterranean  fire  seized 
on  the  treacherous  foundations  of  their 
vaunted  handy-work ;  the  ground  clave 
asunder,  and  m  that  yawning  chasm  their 
banks  disappeared,  amid  a  cloud  of  smoke, 
and  ashes,  and  whirling  dust  that  for  a 
time  smothered  the  flame  ;  but  this,  fed 
by  the  timber  that  with  so  much  toil  they 
had  collected  to  pile  against  the  royal 
city,  speedily  burst  forth,  in  one  broad, 
bright,  intense  sheet  of  glowing  fire — so 
strange,  so  inexplicable  in  its  origin,  that 
the  superstitious  legions  recoiled  in  dis- 
may, and  Rome's  proud  warriors  stood 
aghast  before  the  terrific  apparition.  Even 
when  the  stratagem  became  evident,  no 
attempt  was  made  on  their  part  to  extin- 
guish the  flames,  for  they  had  nothing  to 
rescue.  The  trunks  of  Judea's  stately 
trees,  dragged  by  their  sacrilegious  hands 
to  act  against  the  parent  mountain,  were 
already  ascending  in  sparkles  of  trium- 
phant fire,  or  hurling  their  ignited  frag- 
ments into  the  enemy's  camp.  Their 
banks  were  fallen ;  many  of  their  murder- 
ous machines  shared  the  same  fate ;  and 


they  could  but  scowl  upon  the  Jews,  and 
curse  them  by  their  gods,  and  whet  to  the 
keenest  edge  their  vengeful  purposes 
against  the  prey  thus  again  for  a  while 
delivered  out  of  their  teeth. 

In  another  quarter,  however,  the  enemy 
had  succeeded  in  commencing  their  as- 
sault, causing  the  ancient  wall  to  tremble 
beneath  their  strokes :  here  no  mine  had 
been  prepared,  nor  was  any  defensive 
operation  practicable,  so  far  as  the  assail- 
ants could  calculate,  but  again  were  their 
calculations  set  at  naught  by  the  impetu- 
ous daring  of  the  Jews.  Three  individu- 
als, Tephtheus,  a  Galilean,  Megassarus, 
and  Chagiras,  seeing  the  impression  made 
by  the  battering-rams,  seized  torches,  and 
sallying  from  the  wall,  ran  directly  up  to 
the  Roman  host,  "  not,"  says  Josephus, 
"  as  if  they  were  enemies,  but  friends : 
without  fear  or  delay."  Rushing  violently 
through  the  midst  of  the  soldiers,  who 
seemed  to  have  been  rendered  powerless 
by  astonishment,  and  perhaps  somewhat 
unnerved  by  the  recent  catastrophe  of 
the  mine,  they  reached  the  engines,  and 
set  tliem  in  a  blaze.  By  this  time  the 
enemy  had  so  far  recovered  from  their 
strange  panic  as  to  assail  the  gallant  tri- 
umvirate with  s^vord,  spear,  and  dart; 
but  in  vain ;  nothing  moved,  nothing 
daunted  them :  they  held  fast  by  the 
machines,  and  ignited  them  in  various 
places,  until  such  a  flame  went  up,  as 
brought  the  Romans  in  great  force  from 
their  camp  to  quench  it  5  while  the  Jews, 
with  equal  alacrity,  hastened  to  the  help 
of  their  brethren.  A  desperate  conflict 
ensued,  carried  on  in  the  very  fire ;  for 
the  light  hurdles  that  covered  the  engines 
were  in  a  blaze,  together  with  the  wood- 
work of  the  machines;  and  the  very  iron 
became  heated  to  an  intensity  that  ren- 
dered it  dangerous  to  touch ;  yet  on  this 
heated  metal  the  heroic  Jews  mantained 
their  grasp,  while,  nearly  suff'ocated  with 
dust  and  smoke,  and  no  doubt  unplea- 
santly affected  by  the  scorching  heat 
communicated  to  their  iron  mail,  the  Ro- 
mans bent  all  their  strength  to  drag  away 
the  frames  of  their  machines  from  the 
conflagration.  The  battering-rams  were 
the  principal  objects  of  this  extraordinary 
contest :  they  had  caused  the  towers  of 
Z ion's  wall  to  shake,  and  this  fact  ren- 
dered them  by  far  the  most  important 
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prize,  alike  to  those  who  sought  to  save, 
and  to  those  who  laboured  to  destroy. 

The   conflict   waxed    fiercer :    success 
inspired  the   Jews   with   an  ardour  that 
nothing  might  withstand ;  and   the  Ro- 
mans, confounded  by  the  nature  of  the 
attack,  bhnded  with  the  sparkhng  flames, 
which  now  almost  surrounded  them,  as  one 
engine  after  another  was  caught  by  the 
devouring  element,   at   length   retreated 
towards  their  camp.     This  was  the  sig- 
nal for  renewed  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
defenders  of  the  holy  city;  they  rushed 
down  in  greater  numbers  from  the  walls, 
and  never  pausing  in  their  career  until 
they  reached  the    verge   of   the   camp, 
fought  hand  to  hand  with  the  guards  who 
were  there  posted  in  advance.    Josephus 
who  had  no  word  of  pity  for  the  famish- 
ing sufferers,  his  own  brethren,  tortured  to 
death  by  those  same  ferocious  soldiers  at 
the  rate  of  five  hundred  a  day,  patheti- 
cally notices  the  hard  case  of  the  murder- 
ers,  who,   by  Rome's  martial  law,  were 
compelled,  on  peril  of  a  mihtary  execu- 
tion, to  hold  their  posts ;  and  who,  there- 
fore, had  to  sustain  the  onset  of  those  fiery 
Jews,  not  daring  to  run  away.    It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  many  of  them  fell  under 
the  impetuous  assault;  and  sympathy  for 
them   drew  out  reinforcements  from   the 
panic-stricken  host,  whom  the  Jews  also 
engaged,    laughing   to   scorn   alike     the 
cuirass,  the   shield,  and   the   spear,  that 
vainly  sought  to  withstand  the  power  of 
their  arms,  who  were  comparatively  naked. 
O  Israel,  who  was  like  unto  thee,  when  of 
old  the  Lord  thy  God  was  with  thee,  and 
the  shout  of  a  King  was  amongst  thee ! 
Forsaken  as  thou  wert,  in  that  day  of 
vengeful  calamity,  there  were  still  gleams 
and   flashes  of  a   fire  that  once   burned 
brightly  and  gloriously,  sufficient  to  prove 
what  thine  arm  could  have  wroutrht,  if 
that  blessing  had  then   been  upon  thee 
which  caused  thine  enemies,  that  rose  up 
against  thee,  to  be  smitten  before  thy  face. 
"  They  shall  come  out  against  thee  one 
way,  and  flee  before  thee  seven  ways." 

Titus,  the  evil  angel  of  Judah,  commis- 
sioned to  destroy,  now  arrived  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  found  his  host  hard  beset  in 
defending  their  own  walls,  instead  of  pur- 
suing the  destruction  of  those  which  they 
came  to  overthrow.  He,  as  usual,  re- 
proached them,  rousmg  to  the  utmost  the 


diabolical  spirit  of  pride  and  vain-glory, 
that  formed  the  main-spring  of  Roman 
action ;  at  the  same  time,  with  his  fresh 
squadron  of  selected  warriors,  he  turned 
the  flank  of  the  Israelites,  and  attacked 
them  in  their  rear.  They  instantly  faced 
round,  and  threw  themselves  upon  these 
new  assailants  ;  continuing  the  fight  with 
unabated  courage.  Josephus  acknow- 
ledges that,  surrounded  as  now  they  were, 
"  the  Jews  did  not  flinch."  It  is  amazing 
to  contemplate  the  scene;  a  handful  of 
half-famished  men,  whose  days  had  been 
passed  in  weariness,  their  nights  in 
watching ;  who  had  beheld  their  isolated 
city,  the  only  one  of  all  Judea's  stately 
bulwarks  j^et  standing,  encompassed  by 
an  enemy  that  had  subdued  the  world, 
and  already  having  her  threefold  barrier 
reduced  to  a  single  line  of  fortifications — 
such  a  band  as  this,  voluntarily  forsaking 
their  protecting  wall,  and  giving  battle  to 
the  whole  host  of  the  enemy,  with  Titus 
at  their  head  !  How  comes  it  that,  while 
each  calumnious  tale  recorded  by  the 
hireling  of  the  foe,  calculated  to  excite 
horror  against  the  defenders  of  Jerusalem, 
is  so  preserved  and  circulated  that  every 
child  has  it  by  rote ;  we  scarcely  hear  of 
what,  in  any  other  name,  would  be  the 
theme  of  universal  admiration  and  respec 
— the  unbounded  self-devotion  of  thesf 
dauntless  Jews  ?  Among  the  myriad  pil- 
grims, who  throng  the  holy  city,  how 
comes  it  that  Ave  hear  from  none  of  any 
search  after  the  spot  where  John's  mine 
swallowed  up  the  Roman  banks,  or  where 
the  three  bold  brethren  fired  the  battering- 
rams,  and  routed  the  Roman  host,  and 
carried  the  battle  into  the  Roman  camp  1 
But  it  is  vain  to  ask:  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord  had  spoken  a  sentence  of  long-con- 
tinued odium  and  contempt  to  rest  upon 
his  ancient  people  ;  and  what  He  had  so 
spoken  He  hath  so  fulfilled.  But  another 
word  remains  to  receive  its  full  accom- 
plishment; and  in  despite  of  every  effort 
that  man  may  make  to  perpetuate  it,  the 
rebuke  of  his  people  will  He  now  take 
away  from  off  the  face  of  all  the  earth. 

The  battle  raged  long  and  sternly  after 
Titus  had  assumed  the  command  :  smoke, 
and  fire,  and  dust  so  confused  the  eyes, 
while  a  discord  of  loud,  fierce  tones  be- 
wildered the  hearing  of  the  combatants, 
that  all  order  was  lost :  and  it  is  plain, 
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from  the  cautious  account  of  Josephus, 
that  the  Romans  did  considerable  execu- 
tion upon  each  other  in  that  confused  me- 
lee. The  banks  were  demolished,  the  en- 
gines damaged  to  a  great  extent;  and 
the  Jews,  having  succeeded  to  the  utmost 
of  their  most  sanguine  desires,  withdrew 
within  their  walls,  buoyed  up,  no  doubt, 
with  hopes  that,  alas  for  Zion  !  were  not 
to  bo  reahzed. 

A  council  of  war  was  called,  the  result 
of  which  was  in  accordance  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  Titus,  and  displays,  in  a  striking 
point  of  view,  at  once  the  multitude,  the 
strength,  the  resources,  and  the  ardour 
of  those  who  fought  against  Jerusalem. 
It  was  determined  to  encompass  the  v/hole 
city  with  a  wall,  carried  round  at  a  short 
distance  from  that  which  defended  her ; 
-and  thus  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  es- 
cape from  within,  or  of  supplies  from  with- 
out. Josephus  describes  the  soldiers  as 
being  seized  with  a  certain  "  divine  "  fu- 
ry;  and  for  a  specimen  of  that  which  in 
the  historian's  mind  was  regarded  as  di- 
vine, we  will  give  his  own  description  of 
this  peculiar  inspiration.  "  Each  soldier 
was  ambitious  to  please  his  decurion ;  each 
decurion  his  centurion ;  each  centurion  his 
tribune ;  and  the  ambition  of  the  tribune 
was  to  please  their  superior  commanders, 
.while  Caesar  himself  took  notice  of,  and 
rewarded  the  like  contention  in  those  com- 
manders." Titus,  the  invader  of  his 
country,  the  murderer  of  his  kindred,  was, 
indeed,  the  god  of  Josephus :  Judaism  in- 
dignantly disclaims  the  heartless  apostate  ; 
and  if,  after  all  that  has  been  culled,  and 
all  that  is  yet  to  cull,  from  his  book, 
Christianity  chooses  to  adopt  him,  we  can 
only  enter  our  most  strenuous  protest 
against  it,  as  one  of  the  foulest  blots  that 
can  be  cast  upon  our  most  holy  faith. 

Under  the  "  divine  "  inspiration,  claimed 
for  them  by  their  eulogist,  the  Romans  ac- 
tually accomplished  in  three  days  what 
might  well  have  been  the  work  of  months, 
and  built  their  fatal  wall.  It  commenced 
at  the  camp  of  Titus,  now  pitched  in  front 
of  the  tower  Antonia,  and  crossing  the 
valley  of  the  Kedron,  ran  southward  along 
the  Mount  of  Olives ;  thence  recrossed 
the  valley  at  Siloam ;  bent  round  Zion, 
and  returned  again  to  the  general's  camp. 
Garrisoned  at  convenient  distances,  and 
patrolled  by  alternate  watches  throughout 


the  night,  while  by  day  it  commanded  an 
unbroken  view  of  every  stone  in  Jeru- 
salem's last  fortification,  this  enclosure 
quenched  the  only  surviving  hope  in  the 
breasts  of  the  unhappy  Jews,  save  as 
many  among  them  as  still  looked  for  the 
stretching  forth  of  that  Almighty  arm 
which  had  so  often  crushed  the  pride  of 
Israel's  foes,  and  caused  their  most  formi- 
dable power  to  melt  away  in  a  moment. 
The  scene  that  ensued,  when  no  foot  could 
pass  the  beleaguered  wall  of  their  city, 
when  no  morsel  could  be  cropped,  even 
of  the  rank  grass  and  herbage  that  sprung 
up  beneath  its  shadow,  nourished  by  the 
human  decomposition  evermore  going  on, 
where  death,  in  every  possible  shape, 
stalked  abroad — the  terrible  reality  of  lit- 
eral fulfilment^  where  the  language  of 
prophecy  would  seem  most  highly  figura- 
tive— all  this  we  will  pass  over  in  silence. 
Let  those,  in  whose  bosoms  exists  a  por- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  Edom,  of  Babylon,  of 
thrice  accursed  Rome,  pause  on  the  terri- 
ble spectacle,  the  outpouring  of  God's 
wrath  upon  a  people  scourged  beyond  all 
others,  because  beyond  all  others  they 
were  beloved  and  favoured.  We  will  not 
prowl  the  streets,  nor  pry  into  the  dwellings 
of  thy  agonized  children,  O  Jerusalem, 
when  thou  drankest  at  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  the  dregs  of  the  cup  of  his  fury ; 
rather  will  we  take  our  seat  beneath  some 
lonely  olive,  on  that  overhanging  moun- 
tain, and  weep  where  Jesus  wept :  for  the 
day  is  come ;  thine  enemies  have  cast  a 
trench  about  thee,  and  now  they  compass 
thee  round  and  keep  thee  in  on  every  side ; 
and  presently  they  will  lay  thee  even 
with  the  ground,  and  thy  children  within 
thee ;  yea,  they  shall  not  leave  in  thee 
one  stone  upon  another,  because  thou 
knewest  not  the  day  of  thy  visitation  ! 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Of  those  who  perished  in  the  famine, 
Josephus  records  that  every  one  of  them 
"  died  with  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
Temple."  Their  black  and  shrunken 
bodies  were  necessarily  cast  out,  no  room 
being  left  to  bury  them,  and  there  they 
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lay  piled  up  in  the  valleys  of  Jehoshaphat 
and  of  Hinnom.  A  story  is  then  told  of 
the  merciless  Titus,  that  must  not  be 
passed  over :  he  had  overruled  the  opin- 
ions of  others  in  the  council  of  war,  who 
recommended  a  sudden  storming  of  the 
city  by  the  whole  host,  and  carried  his 
own  project  of  this  encompassing  wall,  on 
the  express  grounds  that  by  so  shutting  in 
the  inhabitants  they  should  destroy  them 
by  famine ;  so  avoiding  the  hazard  to 
themselves  of  a  military  assault,  and  has- 
tening the  inevitable  fall  of  the  depopula- 
ted city.  This  is  recorded  by  Josephus, 
in  the  preceding  page  to  that  in  which  he 
tells  how  Titus,  in  going  his  rounds  along 
those  valleys,  seeing  them  choked  up  with 
dead  bodies,  and  thick  streams  of  putre- 
faction rolling  over  the  ground,  uttered  a 
groan :  and  spreading  out  his  hands  to 
heaven,  called  God  to  witness  that  this 
was  not  his  doing.  Unhappy  wretch  ! 
had  he  reluctantly  fulfilled  his  dire  com- 
mission, had  he  even  mingled  with  its  ter- 
rible offices  a  touch  of  pity,  employing  the 
unbounded  influence  that  he  exercised 
over  his  army  to  restrain,  in  some  measure, 
the  savage  wantonness  of  their  barbarity, 
some  credit  might  be  given  to  this  burst 
of  feeling,  as  the  genuine  expression  of  re- 
gret at  what  he  could  not  wholly  prevent : 
but  we  have  seen  him  as  he  was,  even 
when  decked  out  by  his  fulsome  flatterer, 
whose  utmost  art  could  not  wholly  con- 
ceal the  hideous  features  of  his  sanguinary 
character  ;  and  if  this  exclamation  really 
escaped  his  lips,  if  the  obtestation  was  ad- 
dressed, not  to  one  of  the  Roman  demons, 
but  to  the  God  of  Israel,  surely  it  was 
WTung  forth  by  some  terrible,  though  but 
momentary  vision  of  the  future,  when  He, 
whose  holy  presence  once  made  that 
mount  so  glorious,  shall  call  to  a  fearful 
account  those  of  every  age,  and  of  every 
form  of  worship,  who  have  found  their 
own  pleasure  in  helping  forward  the  afflic- 
tion of  Israel. 

In  the  judgment  of  that  day,  many  a 
mighty  prince,  and  potentate,  and  pontifl", 
shall  stand  side  by  side  with  Titus,  to  re- 
ceive a  doom,  aggravated  in  proportion 
to  the  light  enjoyed  by  each  ;  and  this  we 
must  concede,  that  the  blind  and  barba- 
rous pagan  may  advance  a  mitigating  plea 
untenable  by  many  others.  When  he 
came  up  against  them,  they  were  still  a 


mighty  and  a  warlike  people,  enclosed  by 
towers  and  battlements,  and  dwelling  in 
fortresses  by  nature  almost  impregnable. 
He  assailed  not,  nor  opposed  them,  as  a 
poor  weak,  scattered  remnant,  spread 
abroad  over  the  whole  earth,  not  one  spot 
of  which  they  could  call  their  own :  he 
pursued>them  not  with  that  Bible  in  his 
hand,  or  with  the  knowledge  of  it  in  his 
mind,  which  declares  the  love  of  God  unto 
them  from  of  old,  and  his  future  purposes 
of  everlasting  mercy  on  them.  He  slaugh- 
tered them  not  with  the  faith  of  Christ  on 
his  lips ;  nor  coveted  their  Holy  City  that 
he  miffht  make  it  the  seat  of  foul  idolatry 
in  the  name  of  Him  to  whom  all  idolatry 
is  an  abomination.  To  the  stern  Roman 
murderer  must  belong  the  judgment  with- 
out mercy  denounced  on  him  who  hath 
showed  no  mercy.  But  what  shall  be  said 
to  the  herd  of  kings,  and  emperors,  and 
popes,  who  in  hypocritical  wickedness,  or 
sinful  iornorance,  have  trodden  down  the 
remnant  of  God's  sufl'ering  people  m  the 
name  of  Him  whose  law  can  only  be  ful- 
filled by  love ;  and  who  has  taught  us, 
before  all  others,  to,  love  and*  to  serve  the 
Jew? 

But  to  return.  Notwithstanding  the 
tender  commiseration  of  their  general,  we 
are  told  that  the  Romans  were  very  joy- 
ful ;  and  that  having  great  abundance  of 
provision  from  Syria,  and  from  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces,  they  would  bring  and 
spread  it  out  near  the  wall,  in  the  sight 
of  the  starving,  dying  Jews,  by  such  a  hor- 
rible refinement  of  cruelty  to  aggravate 
their  sufferings.  But  it  produced  no  vis- 
ible eff'ect :  the  thought  of  yielding  never 
seems  to  have  entered  their  minds;  and 
Titus,  impatient  at  the  protracted  defence, 
set  his  followers  to  work  in  reconstructing 
embankments  over  against  the  tower  of 
Antonia,  the  key  to  the  whole  city.  This 
was  not  easily  done,  for  the  trees  around 
Jerusalem  had  already  fallen  under  the 
Roman  axe,  and  yielded  fuel  to  the  con- 
ffagrations  of  the  daring  Jews.  However,, 
they  managed  to  collect  a  sufficient  num- 
ber by  desolating  the  country  at  a  wider- 
range  ;  and  thus,  in  barbarous  ignorance,, 
while  fulfilling  the  doom  long  before  de- 
nounced on  the  Lord's  heritage,  they  also 
inflicted  that  of  sterihty  on  the  land,  which^ 
still  heth  desolate  in  the  enjoyment  of  her- 
long,  long  sabbaths. 
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A  plot  was  laid  by  an  inferior  com- 
mander named  Judas,  to  deliver  the  tower 
into  the  enemy's  hands;  they,  however, 
could  not  believe  tliat  in  reality  a  Jew 
was  so  disposed,  and  fearing  a  stratagem, 
neglected  to  avail  themselves  of  the  offer, 
\mtil  the  spectacle  of  the  execution  of  the 
mtended  betrayers  by  Simon,  who  had 
discovered  the  conspiracy,  and  w^ho  threw 
the  dead  bodies  down  among  them,  too 
late  convinced  the  Romans  of  what  they 
had  lost.  Meantime  Josephus,  taking  his 
turn  as  a  patrol  round  the  city,  was 
wounded  in  the  head  by  a  stone  cast  at 
him  from  the  walls ;  and  the  joy  and  ex- 
ultation that  ensued  on  the  supposition  of 
his  death — for  he  had  been  rescued  and 
borne  away  senseless  by  some  of  his  pa- 
gan allies,  just  as  the  Jews  thought  to 
seize  on  him — prove  in  what  abhorrence 
his  treason  was  held.  This  incident  also, 
no  doubt,  sharpened  the  edge  of  his  hos- 
tility against  his  brethren,  for  he  expatiates 
largely  on  the  alleged  crimes  of  their 
leaders,  and  of  the  whole  body  of  the  "  se- 
ditious" as  he  terms  all  who  preferred 
death  to  the  surrender  of  their  city.  We 
pass  this  over,  to  relate  one  more  instance 
of  what  they  had  to  expect  who  deserted, 
and  threw  themselves  upon  the  honour, 
humanity,  or  good  faith  of  the  Romans. 

Some  unhappy  deserters,  having  made 
up  their  minds  to  so  desperate  a  venture, 
and  knowing  that  gold  was  the  surest  key 
to  Roman  favour,  swallowed  as  much  as 
they  could  of  the  precious,  but  now  in 
Jerusalem  useless  metal,  which  they 
hoped  to  turn  to  good  account  among  the 
enemy.  The  sequel  may  be  readily  anti- 
cipated: a  discovery  of  the  contrivance 
in  one  instance  led  to  the  immediate  rip- 
ping open  of  all  who  had  come  for  protec- 
tion ;  and  Josephus  says,  that  in  one  night 
two  thousand  of  these  poor  creatures  were 
thus  horribly  butchered.  They  were  chiefly 
Syrians ;  and  had  escaped  by  jumping 
down  from  the  wall,  with  great  stones  in 
their  hands,  as  though  about  to  make  an 
attack  on  the  enemy ;  to  whom  they  ran 
for  protection  when  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  Jewish  darts.  Great  numbers  died  at 
once,  through  the  ravenous  hunger  that 
led  them  to  devour  whatever  was  placed 
before  them ;  their  famished  state  render- 
ing such  repletion  presently  fatal ;  they 
were  less  to  be  commiserated  than  the 


survivors,  reserved  to  a  most  dreadful 
death,  under  the  hands  of  the  noble  Ro- 
mans, whom  our  Christian  youth  are  in- 
structed to  regard  as  rare  models  of  all 
that  is  grand  and  glorious  in  man  !  Jo- 
sephus, it  is  true,  fastens  the  chief  guilt 
of  this  enormity  on  the  Arabians  and 
Syrians ;  but  he  admits  that  the  Roman 
soldiers  were  implicated  also  ;  and  Titus 
was  obliged  to  menace  with  death  such 
as  should  be  found  guilty  of  it :  not  so 
much  for  the  barbarity  of  the  thing,  as 
because  it  showed  that  their  allies  were 
enriching  themselves  at  their  own  plea- 
sure; but  his  prohibition  was  of  little 
avail ;  the  practice  continued,  and  be- 
came the  means  of  checking  the  deser- 
tion. 

John,  it  appears,  who  had  possession  of 
the  Temple,  now  committed  what  Jose- 
phus describes  as  a  horrible  sacrilege  :  he 
took  some  of  the.sacred  stores  of  wine  and 
oil,  and  distributed  them  among  the  per- 
ishing people.  Whether  this  was  or  was 
not  a  justifiable  proceeding  is  not  for  us 
to  determine :  under  an  emergency  not 
approaching  within  a  degree  of  compari- 
son with  this,  David  took  and  distributed 
to  his  followers  the  bread  which  it  was 
only  lawful  for  the  priests  to  eat.  He  did 
so  with  the  full  consent  of  the  presiding 
priest,  and  no  censure  is  recorded.  John 
also  is  stated  to  have  melted  down  for  his 
own  use  some  of  the  golden  vessels  pre- 
sented by  Gentile  princes  to  the  Temple : 
what  benefit  he  expected  to  derive  from 
it,  when  no  sum  could  purchase  a  mouth- 
ful of  food,  it  is  hard  to  say ;  but  the  pious 
indignation  of  Josephus  is  so  kindled  by  it, 
that  he  says,  if  the  Romans  had  made  any 
longer  delay  in  coming  against  these  vil- 
lains, the  city  would  have  been  swallowed 
up  by  an  earthquake,  or  else  been  over- 
flowed with  water,  or  destroyed  by  such 
thunder  as  Sodom  perished  by.  He  also 
relates  that  the  deaths  by  starvation 
among  the  poor  became  so  numerous, 
that  they  were  no  longer  able  to  throw 
them  over  the  wall,  but  laid  them  on  heaps 
in  large  houses,  and  shut  them  up.  He 
say,  after  enumerating  some  dreadful  ef- 
ects  of  famine,  "  When  the  Romans 
barely  heard  all  this,  they  commiserated 
their  case ;  while  the  seditious,  who  saw 
it  also,  did  not  repent,  but  suffered  the 
same  distress  to  come  upon  themselves." 
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As  to  the  extent  of  Roman  commiseration, 
we  leave  that  for  the  reader  to  deter- 
mine ;  the  simple  fact,  as  regarded  the 
Jews,  was,  that  they  preferred  death  by 
hunger  to  the  horrible  tortures  inflicted 
by  these  Romans  on  all  whom  they  took 
captive :  tortures  proportioned  to  the  cour- 
age and  constancy  of  an  enemy  which, 
had  they  possessed  one  atom  of  the  vir- 
tues imputed  to  them,  would  have  com- 
manded their  respect.  Added  to  this  pre- 
ference was  a  fond  hope  that  the  Lord 
would  yet  interpose,  even  in  their  utter- 
most extremity,  on  behalf  of  the  city  and 
the  people  so  long  called  by  his  name. 

We  now  approach  the  last  sad  scenes 
of  this  direful  tragedy,  and  must  strive  to 
repress  the  bitter  indignation  that  will 
rise  while  following  the  cool  description 
given  by  this  apostate  Jew  of  events  that 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  contemplate  even 
in  the  faintest  outline  that  can  be  sketched. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  that  but  for  the 
almost  miraculous  hardening  of  this  man's 
heart  against  his  own  brethren,  and  the 
utter  alienation  of  his  spirit  from  the  land 
of  his  fathers,  in  defence  of  which  he 
had  once  fought  gallantly,  and  the  pros- 
tration of  his  every  feeling  of  indepen- 
dence under  the  heel  of  a  Pagan  whose 
favour  he  gained  by  the  most  grovelling 
sycophancy, — but  for  this,  Josephus  would 
have  died  in  the  battle,  a  champion  for 
Israel,  and  we  should  possess  no  record 
whatever  of  what  is  now  being  brought 
with  singular  force  to  all  men's  minds. 
A  Roman  historian  would  have  related  it 
just  as  any  other  war,  siege,  conquest,  and 
desolation  carried  on  by  the  great  and  ter- 
rible Beast  is  recorded ;  and  we  could  not 
have  associated  with  the  tale  those  touch- 
ing minutiae  that  identify  it  wholly  with 
the  city  of  our  God ;  the  race  of  Abra- 
ham ;  and  the  awful  predictions  that  were 
then  so  marvellously  fulfilled. 

Pestilence,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
followed  upon  the  havoc  made  by  famine. 
From  the  dead  bodies  without  the  walls, 
not  only  the  numbers  cast  over  them  from 
the  city,  but  the  thousands  of  victims  mur- 
dered by  the  cowardly  Romans,  an  efflu- 
via must  have  arisen  sufficient  to  engender 
disease  throughout  the  whole  region  :  but 
when  to  this  we  add  the  ghastly  piles  of 
dead  enclosed  in  Z ion's  desolate  palaces, 
together  with  those  who  lay  unburied  and 


trampled  down  in  every  street  of  the  city, 
now,  alas !  too  truly  and  in  too  many 
ways,  "  the  rebellious  city,  the  bloody 
city,"  we  may  conceive  the  effects,  in  that 
warm  climate,  as  beirig  horrible  indeed. 
What  must  that  knowledge  of  the  Roman 
barbarity  have  been  that  could  render 
death  by  hunger  in  a  hideous  charnel- 
house  preferable  to  any  chance  of  life  from 
a  successful  foe  ! 

Titus  now  hastened  the  completion  of 
his  embankment,  heretofore  frustrated  by 
the  enterprising  determination  of  the  be- 
sieged ;  now  securely  perfected  under  shel- 
ter of  the  newly-built  wall.  To  procure 
timber  for  the  work  was  a  difficult  matter, 
requiring  excursions  far  into  the  sur- 
rounding districts ;  for  all  that  lay  near 
had  already  been  denuded  of  its  groves. 
The  narrator  thus  describes  the  prospect, 
and  in  so  doing  accounts  for  the  present 
appearance  of  that  land,  so  unlike  the 
scene  presented  to  the  mind's  eye  of  him 
who  has  only  known  the  Jerusalem  and 
Jud?ea  of  the  Bible :  for  that  land  will  not, 
cannot,  shall  not  yield  her  fruitfulness,  nor 
resume  the  verdant  robes  of  her  pristine 
beauty  for  any  but  the  seed  of  Jacob. 
While  they  are  outcast  and  despised,  she 
lies  barren,  desolate,  and  bare.  While 
they  mourn,  she  will  not  smile;  neither 
will  she  exchange  her  wilderness  garment 
for  that  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  until  from 
the  highest  heaven  the  promised  word 
shall  go  forth :  "  But  ye,  O  mountains  of 
Israel,  ye  shall  shoot  forth  your  branches, 
and  yield  your  fruit  to  my  people  Israel ; 
for  they  are  at  hand  to  come.  For  be- 
hold, I  am  for  you,  and  I  will  turn  unto 
you,  and  ye  shall  be  tilled  and  sown :  and 
I  will  multiply  upon  you  all  the  house 
of  Israel,  even  all  of  it ;  and  the  cities 
shall  be  inhabited  and  the  wastes  shall  be 
builded :  and  I  will  multiply  upon  you 
man  and  beast;  and  they  shall  increase 
and  bring  forth  fruit:,  and  I  will  settle 
you  after  your  old  estates,  and  will  do  bet- 
ter unto  you  than  at  your  beginnings :  and 
ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord."  O 
God  of  Israel — the  covenant-keeping  God ! 
Redeemer  of  Jacob  !  hasten  the  fulfilment 
of  this  blessed  "word,  that  we,  even  we, 
now  and  in  our  own  day,  may  behold  thy 
return  to  Zion  with  mercy  ! 

Thus  writes  the  eye-witness  of  Judaea'a 
overthrow :  "  Truly  the  very  view  of  the 
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country  was  a  melancholy  thing  ;.  for  those 
places  which  were  before  adorned  with 
trees  and  pleasant  gardens,  were  now  be- 
come a  desolate  country  every  way ;  and 
its  trees  were  all  cut  down.  Nor  could 
any  foreigner  that  had  formerly  seen  Ju- 
daea, and  the  most  beautiful  suburbs  of 
the  city,  and  now  saw  it  as  a  desert,  but  la- 
ment and  mourn  sadly  at  so  great  a 
change,  for  the  war  had  laid  all  the  signs 
of  beauty  quite  waste.  Nor  if  any  one 
that  had  known  the  place  before  had  come 
on  a  sudden  to  it  now,  would  he  have 
known  it  again ;  but  though  he  were  at 
the  city  itself,  yet  would  he  have  inquired 
for  it  notwithstanding."  ilow  illustrative 
is  this  remarkably  simple  and  artless  de- 
scription of  the  word  that  God  spake  by 
Jeremiah :  "  All  that  pass  by  clap  their 
hands  at  thee;  they  hiss  and  wag  their 
head  at  the  daughter  of  Jerusalem,  saying, 
Is  this  the  city  that  men  call  the  perfection 
of  beauty,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth?" 

The  completion  of  the  banks  occasioned 
not  less  uneasiness  to  the  Romans  than  to 
the  Jevs^s ;  for  while  the  latter  saw  a 
formidable  step  gained  towards  the  reduc- 
tion of  their  city,  the  former  were  in  per- 
petual dread  of  some  new  exploit  by 
which  their  work  might  again  be  destroy- 
ed; and  such  destruction  would  now  be 
an  irreparable  loss,  since  they  had  ex- 
hausted every  remaining  resource  in  the 
erection  of  these  last  banks.  Moreover, 
"  they  found,"  says  Josephus,  "  the  fight- 
ing men  of  the  Jews  tp  be  not  at  all  mol- 
lified among  such  their  sore  afflictions, 
while  they  had  themselves  perpetually 
less  and  less  hopes  of  success ;  and  their 
banks  were  forced  to  yield  to  the  strata- 
gems of  the  enemy ;  their  engines  to  the 
firmness  of  their  wall ;  and  their  closest 
fights  to  the  boldness  of  their  attacks. 
And,  what  was  the  greatest  discourage- 
ment of  all,  they  found  the  Jews'  coura- 
geous souls  to  be  superior  to  the  multitude 
of  the  miseries  they  were  under  by  their 
sedition,  their  famine,  and  the  war  itself" 
But  the  decree  had  gone  forth,  and  Je- 
rusalem must  fall.  The  first  indication 
of  approaching  success  to  the  enemy 
seems  to  have  been  an  apparent  falling 
off  in  the  ardour  and  unanimity  of  the 
sally ;  for  when  John  led  his  forces  out 
with  torches  to  assail  these  banks,  they 
advanced  in  detached  parties ;  Josephus 


says,  "  After  a  slow  manner,  timorously ; 
and,  to  say  all  in  a  word,  without  a  Jewish 
courage."  The  probability  is,  that  they 
were  so  exhausted  by  famine,  by  inces- 
sant fatigue,  interminable  watching,  and 
the  dreadful  forms  in  which  death  had 
hourly  cut  down  their  dearest  connections 
around  them,  that  the  physical  strength 
was  wanting  to  manifest  that  unsubdued 
courage.  However,  their  comparative 
languor  infused  new  resolution  into  the 
desponding  Romans:  they  armed  them- 
selves in  their  most  complete  mail,  and  by 
forming  a  compact  body,  an  unbroken  line, 
before  the  banks,  they  covered  them  effec- 
tually ;  at  the  same  time  bringing  their 
gigantic  slinging  machinery  to  bear  upon 
the  Jews,  while  yet  under  the  walls  of  the 
city,  sweeping  them  down  with  darts  and 
stones,  and  great  fragments  of  rock,  until, 
disheartened  by  the  strength  of  the  living 
phalanx  before  them,  and  the  loss  of  so 
many  comrades,  Ithe  Jews  retreated  with- 
out accomplishing  anything. 

This  fired  the  Romans  to  new  efforts ; 
they  brought  up  their  engines,  and. as- 
sailed the  tower  of  Antonia,  not  only  by 
their  means,  but  by  working  away  to  un- 
dermine its  foundations  with  their  h*on 
implements  ;  covering  themselves,  as  best 
they  could,  with  their  shields,  from  the 
darts  and  other  missiles  cast  down  upon 
them  by  the  defenders.  Four  massive 
stones  were  in  this  way  removed  from  the 
base  of  the  tower,  when  night  put  a  tem- 
porary end  to  the  conflict ;  but  before 
dawn  both  parties  were  startled  by  an  un- 
expected event ;  for,  just  where  John  had 
before  carried  out  his  mine  to  destroy  the 
first  banks,  the  wall,  weakened  perhaps 
by  that  proceeding,  and  now  much  shaken 
by  the  battering-rams,  fell  to  the  ground. 
A  joyful  surprise  to  the  enemy!  They 
hastened  to  make  good  an  entrance  at  the 
breach,  and  great  was  their  disappointment 
on  finding  their  way  barred  by  a  second 
wall,  which  the  Jews  had  secretly  built  in 
case  of  such  an  event. 

To  scale  this  new  wall  was  pronounced 
an  easy  exploit,  yet  not  one  of  Rome's 
warriors  durst  take  the  lead  in  it.  Titus 
therefore  considered  it  a  fitting  juncture 
for  one  of  his  orations,  and  assembling  the 
flower  of  his  army  he  addressed  them  at 
great  length,  urging  all  the  wonted  hea- 
then arguments,  and  making  many  ad- 
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missions  of  the  courage,  constancy,  and 
perseverance  exhibited  by  the  Jews,  whom 
he,  of  course,  represented  as  being  infi- 
nitely beneath  them.  He  ended  his  speech 
in  these  words : — "  As  for  that  person  who 
first  mounts  the  wall,  I  should  blush  for 
shame  if  I  did  not  make  him  to  be  envied 
of  others  by  those  rewards  I  would  be- 
stow upon  him.  If  such  an  one  escape 
with  his  life,  he  shall  have  the  command 
of  others  that  are  now  but  his  equals, 
although  it  be  true  also  that  the  greatest 
rewards  will  accrue  to  such  as  die  in  the 
attempt." 

But  all  the  eloquence  of  their  popular 
leader,  his  promises  of  reward,  his  laboured 
incitement  of  their  every  ferocious  passion, 
availed  not, — not  one  Roman  hero  was 
found  valiant  enough  to  lead  so  perilous 
an  enterprise.  A  Syrian,  contemptibly 
mean  in  aspect,  weak  in  body,  and  de- 
spised as  one  deficient  in  courage,  stepped 
forth,  and  volunteered  to  head  the  storm- 
ing party.  Often  in  the  old  time  had  the 
famous  generals  and  mighty  kings  of  Syria 
advanced  against  Israel,  and  fled  away 
discomfited  by  the  far  mightier  warriors 
whom  the  Lord  girded  to  the  battle.  The 
very  name  recalls  many  a  stirring  scene 
in  sacred  history,  and  among  them  that 
magnificent  though  momentary  vision  of 
things  unseen  by  the  veiled  eye  of  mor- 
tality, when,  terrified  by  the  proud  array 
of  the  S}Tian  army,  Elisha's  servant  almost 
forgot  the  impregnable  shield  spread  over 
his  inspired  master,  and  was  permitted  to 
look  upon  the  heavenly  host  that  filled  the 
surrounding  heights  with  horses  and  cha- 
riots of  fire.  Alas  !  that  shield  was  now 
withdrawn  from  the  Lord's  mountain,  and 
the  meanest  of  a  degenerate  Syrian  race 
might  venture  to  attack  the  holy  place  of 
the  Tabernacle  of  the  Most  High !  The 
incident,  merely  noticed  by  Josephus  as  a 
remarkable  instance  of  unexpected  bold- 
ness in  a  person  generally  despised,  is  one 
o^  deep,  sad  interest,  when  viewed  as  tend- 
ing :j  ::ntrast  the  past  with  the  present, 
the  days  of  Jerusalem's  glorious  dominion 
with  those  of  her  chastisement  and  con- 
suming plagues. 

Strange  to  say,  only  eleven  men  of  all 
the  Roman  host  could  muster  sufficient 
resolution  to  follow  this  Sabinus,  who,  af- 
ter a  desperate  struggle,  succeeded  in 
mounting  the  wall  at  their  head.     The 


Jews,  not  supposing  but  that  the  Roman 
army  were  all  pouring  in  upon  them,  fled  j 
bui  returning  immediately,  they  slew  the 
daring  Syrian,  dashed  three  of  his  com- 
panions to  pieces  in  a  moment,  and  so 
wounded  the  remaining  eight  that  they 
were  with  difficulty  dragged  back  by  their 
comrades  below,  and  carried  to  the  camp. 

Two  days  afterwards,  twelve  foot-sol- 
diers of  the  vanguard,  two  horsemen,  a 
standard-bearer,  and  a  trumpeter,  secretly 
approached,  under  cover  of  night,  or  in 
the  morning  twilight,  and  clambering  over 
the  ruins  of  the  fallen  wall,  reached  the 
tower  of  Antonia,  surprised  the  first  guard, 
whom  they  slew  in  their  sleep,  and  having 
gained  the  wall,  sounded  their  trumpet. 
Fatal  note ! 

The  Jews,  roused  from  their  short  re- 
pose, started  and  fled,  for  they  believed 
that  the  whole  host  was  upon  them. 
These,  electrified  by  the  well-known  sig- 
nal, sprang  to  their  arms,  and  ere  the  be- 
sieged had  time  to  rally  or  to  reflect,  the 
host  was  indeed  upon  them.  Titus  first, 
and  after  him  his  selected  band,  ascended 
the  tower,  whence  they  beheld  the  sacred 
courts  of  God's  Temple  spread  beneath, 
and  the  people  of  Israel  fleeing  to  its  sanc- 
tuary. They  pursued,  and  once  more  the 
lion  heart  of  Judah  was  roused.  Should 
the  blood-stained  enemy  pollute  the  hal- 
lowed spot  ?  No :  as  one  man.^hey  turned, 
and  never  had  the  battle  raged  between 
them  as  that  day  it  raged, — the  Romans 
pressing  onward  over  the  holy  mount,  the 
Jews,  as  a  living  rock,  hurling  back  each 
wave  of  war  as  it  swelled  and  rolled  upon 
them.  There  was  no  dart  thrown,  no 
stone  flung,  no  engine  brought  to  bear 
on  either  side  in  that  tremendous  struggle ; 
sword  in  hand  they  fought,  mixed  in  one 
mass  of  mutual  slaughter.  From  the 
camp  reinforcements  perpetually  came  up 
through  the  now  unguarded  tower  ;  from 
the  city  of  David  new  champions,  roused 
even  from  the  bed  of  death,  and  staggering 
under  the  weight  of  their  own  weapons, 
rushed  on  and  on,  and  flung  themselves 
into  the  fight,  for  the  prize  of  that  terrible 
contest  was  the  Temple. 

Judah  prevailed  ;  Rome  could  not  sus- 
tain the  battle,  unaided  by  her  own  infer- 
nal machinery  of  catapult,  and  ram,  and 
crossbow.  The  enemy  retreated,  driven 
step  by  step  from  the  sacred  ground,  and 
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Titus  was  glad  to  fortify  himself  where, 
on  yester-eve,  he  little  expected  so  soon  to 
gain  a  footing,  in  the  tower  of  Antonia. 
The  battle  had  lasted  from  the  ninth  hour 
of  the  night  to  the  seventh  hour  of  the 
day,  and  both  parties  had  put  forth  the 
utmost  of  their  strength,  their  energy,  and 
courage.  The  reverse  sustained  by  the 
Jews  was  indeed  terrible,  and  an  omen  of 
speedy  defeat,  for  Antonia  was  the  very 
key-stone  of  their  arch  ;  but  the  Temple 
had  been  assailed — the  Temple  was  saved; 
and  in  the  gladness  of  their  hearts  for  that 
rescue  they  almost  overlooked  the  great- 
ness of  their  losses. 

While  thus  they  exulted,  a  new  assail- 
ant appeared  in  the  person  of  a  centurion, 
a  man  of  great  bodily  prowess  and  ex- 
traordinary daring,  who  seems  to  have 
been  desirous  of  wiping  off  from  his  own 
name  the  blot  of  that  pusilanimity  which 
could  not  but  attach  to  those  who  had 
shrank  from  assailing  the  slender  wall  re- 
cently erected  by  John.  This  Julian,  see- 
ing the  Romans  flying  in  disorder  from 
their  pursuers,  leaped  out  from  the  tower, 
into  which  they  were  pressing  for  shelter 
and  by  the  vigour  of  his  unexpected  cnset 
turned  the  Jews  back.  Clad  in  full  pan- 
oply, and  possessed,  as  it  would  appear, 
with  the  fury  of  a  maniac,  he  rushed  into 
the  crowd  of  mingled  soldiers  and  citi- 
zens, and  committed  much  slaughter,  un- 
til, having  reached  the  corner  of  the  inner 
court  of  the  Temple,  his  career  was  ab- 
ruptly stopped. 

We  have  here  a  specimen  of  the  theolo- 
gy of  Josephus  which  must  not  be  passed 
over.  As  a  Jew,  he  might  well  have 
thought  that  the  God  whom  his  fathers 
worshipped  had  once  more  interposed  on 
behalf  of  that  hallowed  spot ;  but  in  true 
pagan  style,  he  says  of  the  Roman  pur- 
suer, "  However,  he  was  himself  pursued 
by  Fate^  which  it  was  not  possible  that 
he,  who  was  but  a  mortal  man,  should  es- 
cape." The  inner  court  of  the  Temple, 
which  he  had  now  gamed,  was  curiously 
paved  with  polished  marble,  and  on  this 
his  feet,  cased  as  they  were  in  shoes  stud- 
ded thickly  with  iron  nails,  soon  slipped. 
He  fell  on  his  back,  and  was  immediately 
surrounded  by  the  Jews,  who,  after  a  long 
and  terrible  struggle,  succeeded  in  de- 
spatching him.  From  the  tower  the  Ro- 
mans beheld  this  unequal  contest,  but 


none  among  them  ventured  to  their  cham- 
pion's aid.  The  few  stragglers  lingering 
outside  were  presently  attacked  and  driven 
in  by  the  Jews,  who  thus  remained  mas- 
ters of  the  sacred  precincts  to  their  utmost 
boundary. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

On  the  seventeenth  day  of  Tanmz  the 
daily  sacrifice  ceased.    Men  were  want- 
ing to  offer  it ;  so  fearfully  had  the  sacred 
order  been  thinned   by  the   ravages  of 
famine,  pestilence,  and  the  sword.    It  was 
a  day  of  mourning  and  bitter  lamentation 
in  Jerusalem,  a  day  of  gloominess  and 
thick  darkness  to  those  who  had  until  then 
refused  to  believe  that  the  God  of  Israel 
would  indeed  give  over  his  heritage  to 
the  spoiler.     In  the  midst  of  the  wreck, 
or  just  three  years  and  a  half  from  the 
commencement  of  the  war  by  Vespasian, 
did  the  prince  that  came  to  destroy  the 
city  and  the  sanctuary  "  cause  the  sacri- 
fice and  the  oblation  to  cease,"  exactly  as 
the  angel  who  spake  to  Daniel  had  pre- 
dicted ;*  and  yet,  alas  !  Israel  did  not  per- 
ceive, would   not   consider,  that   in   this 
there  was  a  testimony  given  to  the  fact 
that   Messiah  had  already  been  cut  off. 
Who  shall  tell  the  anguish  of  mind  with 
which  the  Jews  beheld  their  altar  desti- 
tute, its  divinely-appointed  ordinance  ren- 
dered   impracticable,    its    multitudes   of 
ministering  priests  diminished  to  a  feeble 
few,  who,  with  garments  rent,  and  dust 
upon  their  heads,  bewailed  a  calamity  the 
possible  occurrence  of  which  had  seemed 
to  them  an  idle  dream.     We  do  not  drink 
sufficiently  deep  of  the  spirit  of  Judaism, 
such  as  it  appears  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
to  realize,  even  as  we  ought  to  do,  the 
bitterness  of  this  cup  of  wrath  and  woe. 
Edom-like,  we  have  accustomed  ourselves 
to  stand  on  the  other  side,  "  in  the  day 
that  the  strangers  carried  away  his  forces, 
and  foreigners  entered  into  his  gates,  and 
cast  lots  upon  Jerusalem."     Yes,  we  take 
up  the  history,  and  look  upon  our  brother's 
affliction  in  the  day  of  his  calamity  with 
the  cold  observance  of  those  who  have  no 

*  Dan.  ix.  2^  27.      * 
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concern  in  his  sorrows,  instead  of  so  ma- 
kinff  his  cause  our  own  that  we  should  be 
constrained  to  cry  mightily  unto  the  Lord, 
yea,  to  give  him  no  rest  until  He  turn 
away  his  fierce  anger,  and  pardon  his 
heritage,  and  gather  his  people,  and  once 
more  establish  and  make  Jerusalem  a 
praise  m  the  whole  earth. 

The  daily  sacrifice  ceased,  and  Titus, 
prompted  no  doubt  by  his  crafty  ally,  who 
knew  full  well  into  what  consternation  the 
fearful  event  would  throw  the  Jews,  de- 
puted him,  Josephus,  to  demand  a  parley, 
and  to  make  the  most  of  the  crisis  for  sub- 
duing the  stubborn  spirits  who  extorted  so 
heavy  a  price  of  time,  and  labour,  and 
blood,  from  their  cruel  invaders  for  every 
advantage  gained.  The  orator  began  with 
a  mock ;  he  implored  the  people,  using  at 
the  same  time  the  sacred  language,  "  to 
spare  their  city,  to  prevent  the  fire  that 
was  about  to  seize  upon  the  Temple,  and 
to  offer  the  usual  sacrifices  to  God  there- 
in." Deep  sadness  of  heart  kept  the  af- 
flicted Jews  silent  for  awhile ;  but  they 
presently  broke  into  keen  reproaches 
asrainst  him  for  his  base  desertion  of  his 
country,  and  the  daring  impiety  of  his 
present  course  in  coming  up  against  the 
Temple  of  the  Lord  as  an  enemy.  To 
this  Josephus  replied  in  a  strain  of  railing 
accusation  and  bitter  taunts  that  it  is  al- 
most marvellous  that  he  should  have  left 
on  record.  He  also  adduced,  as  a  scrip- 
tural example,  something  which  is  no- 
where to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures  ;  and 
after  protesting  his  truth  as  a  Jew.  ac- 
knowledges himself  deserving  of  all  the  re- 
proaches tlmt  had  been  cast  upon  him, 
because  he  was  then  acting  in  opposition 
to  Fate  by  striving  to  save  those  whom 
God  had  condemned.  He  proceeded  to 
show  that  prophecy  was  about  to  be  ful- 
filled in  their  utter  destruction;  and  cer- 
tainly, however  hard  he  might  have  studied 
for  language  the  best  suited  at  once  to 
exasperate  and  to  harden  them,  he  could 
not'  have  succeeded  better  in  producing 
an  harangue  to  that  effect.  He  wept,  and 
groaned,  and  sobbed,  so  that,  as  he  tells 
us,  the  Romans  could  not  but  wonder  at 
and  pity  him,  while  the  Jewish  garrison 
were  stirred  up  to  greater  indignation, 
and  strove  to  lay  hold  on  him.  Some  few, 
however,  deserted  on  the  strength  of  his 
persuasions,  and  these,  he  says,  were  kindly 


received  by  Titus,  and  sent  away  to  a 
small  city  called  Gophna,  with  many  prom- 
ises of  future  favour.  Their  entire  disap- 
pearance, meanwhile,  naturally  gave  rise 
to  a  belief  within  the  city  that  they  had 
been  murdered  like  their  predecessors ; 
and  this  conviction  deterred  others  from 
following  their  example,  until  they  were 
recalled  and  paraded  round  the  walls  un- 
der the  escort  of  Josephus,  to  add  their 
persuasions  to  his  that  the  city  might  be 
quietly  surrendered  to  the  enemy.  The 
consequence  of  this  address  from  several 
of  their  own  high  priests  and  nobles  was 
strange,  if  Josephus  reports  it  truly  ;  for, 
according  to  him,  the  people  who  were 
just  before  mourning  bitterly  the  cessa- 
tion of  their  daily  sacrifice,  suddenly  at- 
tacked the  Temple  itself  with  darts,  stones, 
javelins,  and  whatever  their  engines  could 
hurl  against  it.  A  great  slaughter  is  de- 
scribed as  taking  place  at  the  same  time 
within  the  holy  courts,  and  that  of  Jews, 
by  Jewish  hands.  The  story  is  inexpH- 
cable,  unless  some  plot  was  even  then  ri- 
pening among  one  party  to  deliver  up  the 
Temple  to  the  Romans.  Titus  was  ex- 
ceedingly enraged  at  the  proceeding, 
which  renders  this  conjecture  more  proba- 
ble ;  and  he  addressed  a  vehement  re- 
monstrance to  the  assailing  party,  headed 
by  John ;  but  this  producing  no  effect,  he 
resolved  on  storming,  that  very  night,  the 
holy  place  which  he  professed  himself  so 
anxious  to  save.  The  near  view  that  his 
present  position  commanded  of  .its  costly 
magnificence  no  doubt  rendered  him  dou- 
bly  solicitous  to  secure  so  precious  a  spoiL 
before  its  beauty  could  be  marred,  or  its 
value  lessened,  by  the  hands  of  those 
whose  stern  resolve  it  was  that  he  should 
never  grasp  it. 

Seated  on  the  highest  turret  of  the 
tower  of  Antonia,  the  Roman  prince  looked 
on  while  the  very  flower  of  his  host,  chosen 
men  arrayed  under  cho  en  leaders,  to  the 
number  of  several  thousands,  as  many  as 
the  narrow  space  would  permit  to  act  with 
freedom,  stole,  undej  cover  of  the  night, 
to  surprise  in  their  sleep  the  guards  of  the 
Temple.  They  found  them  wakeful, 
watchful,  and  prepared  to  spring  upon 
them  sword  in  hand.  A  most  desperate 
battle  ensued,  which  lasted  from  the  nmth 
hour  of  the  night  to  the  fifth  hour  of  the 
day ;  the  Romans  being  loudly  cheered  on 
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by  Iheir  comrades  and  their  general,  on 
the  summit  of  the  tower,  while  the  Jews 
fought  with  undiminished  couraone  and  de- 
termination.  No  advantage  was  gained ; 
blood  was  shed  like  water,  and  the  courts 
of  the  Temple  again  wore  the  appearance 
of  a  slaughter-house;  but  not  a  foot  of  its 
precincts  was  ceded  to  the  foe.  They  re- 
tired to  the  tower :  and  the  Jews  set  their 
guard  as  before,  in  grim,  and  ghastly,  and 
resolute  array.  Famine  had  wasted  their 
flesh,  and  wrinkled  their  skins,  and  black- 
ened their  countenances :  sorrow  had  deep- 
ened every  furrow,  and  despair  was  stri- 
ving to  unman  the  heart  that  never  shrunk 
from  peril ;  but  the  tread  that  involunta- 
rily pressed  the  mangled  corpse  of  a  pa- 
rent, a  son,  or  a  bosom  friend,  was  firm 
and  unfaltering  still.  The  city  of  David 
and  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house, 
were  yet  under  their  keeping ;  and  what 
Hebrew  heart  could  flinch  from  guarding 
such  a  trust  ? 

Titus,  meanwhile,  had  kept  his  army 
employed  in  demohshing  the  foundations 
of  fort  Antonia,  so  as  to  form  a  broad  and 
easy  passage  from  the  camp  without  to 
the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  the  outermost 
enclosure  of  the  Temple.  Here,  opposite 
the  northern  and  western  fi-onts,  and  at 
the  angle,  and  over  against  the  cloisters, 
they  raised  embankments,  v/ith  great  toil 
and  difficulty  ;  for  the  distance  from  which 
they  had  to  letch  wood  was  fatiguing,  and 
the  opposition  of  the  Jews  incessant.  No 
stratagem,  no  feat  of  daring,  was  left 
untried  to  obstruct  these  works,  and  to 
harass  where  they  could  not  slay  the  arti- 
ficers. Sallies,  bolder  than  before,  were 
constantly  planned  ;  and  the  horses  of  the 
Romans  seized  while  their  masters  were 
fetching  wood,  or  foraging  for  provender. 
They  also,  to  interrupt  the  communication, 
set  fire  to  the  north-w^est  cloister,  where 
it  extended  to  the  tower,  and  gradually 
destroyed  much  oi*  this  portion  of  the 
sacred  edifices,  as  a  means  of  better  pro- 
tecting, by  such  isolation,  the  Temple  it- 
self. No  day  passed  without  skirmishing, 
few  without  hard  fighting ;  and  this  at 
least  may  be  said,  that  Jerusalem,  forsa- 
ken of  her  God,  and  garrisoned  by  a  band 
of  dying  men,  proved  a  harder  conquest 
to  the  Roman  than  ever  he  had  essayed 
to  grasp.  So  wonderful  are  the  natural 
defences  of  that  glorious  city— such  as 


she  was  while  her  own  tribes  possessed 
her  as  their  inheritance  ;  so  great  was  the 
strength  of  her  ancient  ramparts,  the  wall 
that  Israel's  monarchs  first  raised,  and 
the  pious  Nehemiah  repaired,  and  round 
wiiich  the  Lord  had  spread  the  shield  ot* 
his  omnipotence,  until  now  that  the  time 
was  come  to  lay  her  in  the  dust,  that  the 
baffled  enemy  had  long  ere  then  yielded 
to  despair,  and  withdrawn  from  the  hope- 
less enterprise,  if  the  mysterious  influence 
had  not  prevailed,  which  told  him  that  he 
must  yet  succeed. 

Among  the  stratagems  practised  by  the 
Jews  to  drive  the  soldiers  from  their  work 
upon  the  banks,  was  the  following.  The 
western  cloister  of  the  court  of  the  Gen- 
tiles was  over-against  one  of  these  new 
embankments,  and  here  the  Jews  brought 
bitumen  and  pitch,  and  various  dry  com- 
bustible materials,  with  which  they  filled 
the  space  between  the  beams  and  roof 
Having  done  this,  they  feigned  a  sudden 
retreat,  as  though  suffering  under  great 
fatigue,  and  thus  induced  the  Romans  to 
mount  the  cloisters  and  pursue  them. 
When  a  large  number  had  ascended  by 
ladders,  so  that  the  buildings  were  nearly 
filled  and  covered  with  them,  the  Jews 
set  fire  to  the  train  :  and  by  this  manoeu- 
vre they  slew  the  greater  part  of  them; 
for  such  as  escaped  the  flames,  by  leaping 
down  within,  fell  into  their  hands,  while 
those  who  cast  themselves  in  the  other 
direction,  were  killed  by  the  depth  of  the 
fall.  Many  perished  by  fire,  and  some  by 
their  own  swords.  Josephus,  in  true  Ro- 
man style,  especially  commends  the  sui- 
cides ;  and  laments,  with  his  wonted  ad- 
herence to  the  alien  cause,  over  all  who 
fell  in  fighting  against  Jerusalem. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  event 
took-  place  which  marks  the  calamities  as 
of  the  Lord's  especial  inflicting,  since 
the  prediction  was  thereby  fulfilled  that 
Moses  had  recorded.  Josephus  takes  no 
noiice  of  tliis  prophecy,  while  relating  its 
awful  accomplishment,  but  he  names  the 
woman,  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Eleazar. 
as  being  "  eminent  for  her  family  and  her 
wealth ;"  thus  identifying  "  the  tende: 
and  delicate  woman  among  you,  which 
would  not  adventure  to  set  the  sole  of 
her  foot  upon  the  ground  for  delicateness 
and  tenderness."  The  sad  tale  is  well 
known :  she  killed  and  roasted  her  babe. 
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ate  a  portion,  and  CDncealed  the  remain- 
der. Not  one  jot  or  one  tittle  failed  of  all 
the  Lord  had  foreshown.  Josephus  puts 
a  speech  into  her  mouth,  evidently  his 
own  invention,  in  which  she  throws  the 
guilt  of  her  deed  more  upon  her  own 
suffering  nation  than  upon  the  Romans, 
and  garnishes  the  fearful  tale  with  his 
accustomed  licence ;  but  the  simple  facts 
enough. 

The  month  of  Ab  was  now  come :  on 
the  tenth  day  of  that  month  had  Jerusa- 
lem formerly  fallen  before  the  arms  of  the 
Babylonian  king;  and  this  day  was  al- 
ways observed  as  one  of  fasting,  of  hu- 
miliation, and  bitter  mourning  among  the 
Jews.  From  the  second  to  the  eighth 
day,  a  continued  but  ineffectual  assault 
had  been  made  upon  the  walls  of  the 
inner  court,  by  means  of  the  usual  en- 
gines: on  the  eighth,  a  new  bank  was 
completed,  and  Titus  ordered  up  the  bat- 
tering-ram, but  even  this  proved  too  weak 
for  the  purpose.  The  stones  that  com- 
posed the  wall  were  of  such  an  enormous 
size,  and  the  strength  of  those  gigantic 
bulwarks  so  prodigious,  that  the  only  pro- 
cess to  which  they  yielded  was  the  tedi- 
ous, and  almost  impracticable  one,  of  re- 
moving them  piecemeal  by  manual  labour. 
In  this  way  the  soldiers  succeeded  in 
taking  down  the  external  foundations  of 
the  northern  gate ;  but,  they  found  them- 
selves foiled  by  the  solidity  of  the  inner 
portion,  which  upheld  it  as  firmly  as  be- 
fore. Thus  baffled,  and  despairing  of 
success  by  any  other  means  than  storm- 
ing the  place  sword  in  hand,  the  Ro- 
mans brought  ladders,  and  fixed  them 
against  the  cloisters,  to  which  they  began 
to  mount.  Thus  far  they  had  proceeded 
without  molestation  from  the  Jews ;  but 
no  sooner  did  the  Roman  helms  appear 
above  the  level  of  that  sacred  enclosure 
than  an  onset  was  made  from  within, 
which  hurled  them  back,  and  slew  or  cast 
them  headlong,  encumbered  as  they  were 
with  their  heavy  mail,  and  before  they 
had  time  to  advance  their  shields.  A 
long  ladder,  on  which  these  assailants 
clustered  like  bees,  was  often  seized  by  the 
Jews  at  its  summit,  and  flung  violently 
down  crushing  the  soldiers  in  its  fall. 
The  very  ensigns,  the  proud  eagle  stand- 
ards of  Rome,  were  so  endangered,  that 
those  who  bare   could   scarcely  preserve 


them  from  being  captured ;  and  the  en- 
gines, which  with  so  much  labour  they 
had  brought  to  bear  upon  the  walls,  were 
actually  taken  by  the  people  of  Israel.  It 
was  a  signal  defeat,  and  a  marvellous 
one. 

The  Romans  now  brought  fire,  and 
applied  it  to  the  gates  that  were  w^ithin 
their  reach.  The  silver  that  covered 
them  was  heated  until  it  ignited  the  wood ; 
and  by  this  means  a  body  of  flame  sud- 
denly burst  forth,  catching  on  either  side 
the  cloisters,  from  which  the  enemy  had 
been  repulsed.  There  was  a  natural  re- 
luctance to  destroy  what  would,  in  its 
uninjured  state,  be  a  most  costly  prize ; 
and  this  led  the  Romans  to  reserve,  as  a 
last  resource,  the  application  of  the  de- 
structive element.  Dismay  seized  on  the 
unhappy  Jews,  when  they  beheld  their 
holy  edifices  blazing  around  them,  and  no 
eflfectual  effort  was  made  to  stay  the  pro- 
gress of  the  conflagration,  which  prevailed 
during  that  and  the  foflowing  day ;  the 
strength  of  the  building  being  such,  that 
they  could  only  be  destroyed  by  the  very 
tardy  progress  of  fire  continually  renewed 
and  rekindled. 

The  court  of  the  Gentiles  was  to  bo 
finally  contested,  in  the  midst  of  these 
smoking  ruins.  On  the  northern  and  the 
western  sides  it  was  defenceless,  the  Ro- 
mans being  now  able  to  pour  in  upon  it, 
over  the  broken  charred  fragments  of  its 
lofty  and  beauteous  fabrics.  Titus  issued 
orders  to  quench  the  remaining  fire,  while 
he  summoned  his  six  principal  comman- 
ders to  a  consultation,  touching  the  de- 
struction or  preservation  of  the  Temple. 
Their  voices  were  for  the  former,  but  his 
wish  of  course  prevailed  over  their  opin- 
ions :  and  he  resolved  to  spare  the  mag- 
nificent trophy,  as  a  proud  monument  of 
pagan  triumph,  and  to  be  the  desecrated 
fane  of  some  demon-god.  Strict  orders 
were,  therefore,  given  to  save  the  Temple 
unhurt ;  and  for  the  work  before  them  a 
careful  selection  was  made  of  the  bravest 
and  the  best  warriors  from  the  whole  host ; 
and  to  these  was  committed  the  task  of 
making  their  way  over  the  still  smould- 
ering ruins,  to  quench  them  wholly,  and 
to  take  possession  of  the  court  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. This  was  done  ;  so  weary  and  dis- 
.pirited  were  the  Jews,  that  they  offered 
no  resistance  while  the  Romans  set  their 
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guard,  in  formidable  force,  within  the  long- 
contested  wall ;  but  on  the  following  morn- 
ing they  rallied  again,  and  in  a  desperate 
onset  slew  many  of  the  foe ;  they  would 
have  driven  them  from  that  hard-won 
ground,  had  not  Titus,  who  overlooked 
every  thing  from  his  lofty  post,  sent  rein- 
forcements sufficient  to  repulse  the  Jews, 
who  were  compelled  to  retreat ;  and,  final- 
ly, to  fortify  themselves  in  the  second  court 
— the  court  of  Israel.     So  closed  the  day. 

"  I  saw  the  Lord  standing  upon  the 
altar:  and  He  said,  Smite  the  lintel  of  the 
door  that  the  posts  may  shake :  and  cut 
them  in  the  head,  all  of  them :  and  I  will 
slay  the  last  of  them  with  the  sword :  he 
that  fleeth  of  them  shall  not  flee  away, 
and  he  that  escapeth  of  them  shall  not  be 
delivered."* 

Terrible  is  the  Lord  in  his  judgments, 
righteous  in  his  dealings  towards  the  chil- 
dren of  men.  Our  hearts  will  bleed,  and 
our  eyes  will  overflow,  when  contempla- 
ting the  dire  visitation  of  wrath  on  his 
people,  his  own  peculiar  treasure,  Judah 
his  inheritance,  and  the  Mount  Zion  which 
he  loved :  but  we  must  not  forget  that  He 
who  doth  not  afflict  willingly,  nor  grieve 
the  children  of  men,  who  calls  judgment 
his  strange  w^ork,  and  delights  in  mercy — 
that  He  "it  was  who  compassed  Jerusalem 
with  armies,  and  poured  out  upon  her  the 
fierceness  of  that  indignation  which  never 
burns  without  a  cause.  Turning  to  the 
touching  services  appointed  for  that  day, 
and  observed  by  all  Israel  in  every  part 
of  the  world,  in  weeping,  and  mourning, 
and  lamentation ;  in  fasting,  and  in  dust 
and  ashes,  in  darkness  and  in  prostration, 
no  less  of  body  than  of  soul,  we  find  a  me- 
morial that  speaks  volumes,  as  to  the  spirit 
in  which  the  children  of  Israel  in  our  day 
review  those  scenes.  Too  httle  do  Gen- 
tiles know,  too  little  do  they  care,  about 
these  things  :  but  the  time  is  come  when 
they  who  desire  to  rejoice  and  joy  with 
Jurusalem,  must  learn  to  mourn  for  her 
more  feelingly  than  now  they  do. 

At  nightfall,  on  tlie  eve  of  this  sad  day, 
the  congregations  of  Israel  throughout 
the  world  assemble  in  their  synagogues : 
every  hght  is  extinguished,  save  the  faint 
glimmer  that  is  needful  to  enable  the  offi- 
ciating minister  to  read  the  appointed 
scripture — while,  seated  on  the  ground,  in 
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the  deep  gloom  of  such  visible  darkness, 
the  assembly  listen — with  what  emotions 
it  is  not  for  us  to  say — to  the  opening  por- 
tion, the  137th  Psalm.  "By  the  rivers 
of  Babylon  there  we  sat,  yea,  we  wept 
when  we  remembered  Zion."  After  some 
ascriptions  of  praise,  and  dwelling  on  the 
promises  of  future  mercy,  they  proceed  in 
the  following  strain : 

"  This  night  have  I  for  generations  ap- 
pointed for  mourning  and  lamentation :  I 
therefore  will  weep  and  sit  down  dejected, 
and  will  not  smell  the  fragrant  spices.  I 
am  grieved  bitterly,  because  mine  iniqui- 
ties have  caused  mine  afflictions  to  pre- 
vail over  me,  when  the  holy  city  was 
burnt,  by  the  Creator  of  the  light  of  the 

fire Behold,   there   is  none   to 

comfort  us,  for  the  fierce  enemy  is  inex- 
orable: and  from  the  time  of  the  ninth 
of  Ab  we  have  been  as  orphans  who  are 
fatherless.  From  the  day  that  they  lifted 
up  their  voice,  our  ancestors  on  this  night 
committed  trespass :  I  have  therefore  ap- 
pointed it  for  to  weep,  mourn,  and  lament. 
Our  fathers  have  sinned,  and  are  not,  and 
how  shall  we  bear  their  iniquity  ?  O  thou, 
who  dwellest  in  heaven,  are  the  children 
to  be  put  to  death  for  the  fathers  ?  Rise 
up  with  thy  mercy,  O  our  God,  and  com- 
passionate us  ;  O  turn  our  mourning  into 
joy,  for  with  our  w^hole  heart  do  we  hope 
in  thy  salvation,  O  Lord  !  O  comfort  the 
mourners  of  Jerusalem,  who  wait  for  thy 
redemption  and  salvation :  turn  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  let  the 
Redeemer  come  to  Zion  !" 

The  whole  congregation  repeat,  "  Turn 
the  captivity  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
let  the  Redeemer  come  to  Zion  1" 

After  this,  the  Lamentations  of  Jere- 
miah are  read  throughout ;  some  more  af- 
fecting prayers  put  up,  and  the  closing 
strain  runs  thus,  the  response  of  the  peo- 
ple at  every  sentence  being,  "  For  the 
glory  of  the  renowned  city  of  Zion  I  will 
vveep  day  and  night." 

"  For  the  sake  of  my  Temple,  and  the 
glory  of  the  renowned  city  of  Zion.  will 
I  weep  day  and  night.  The  enemy  hath 
made  my  glorious  house  desolate ;  he  hath 
driven  me  into  the  hands  of  Nabioth  and 
Shamah;  for  which  I  will  continually 
weep  with  a  doleful  voice.  I  will  contin- 
ually weep  for  the  repeated  destruction 
of  the  delectable  land,  and  the  city  of  Je- 
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rusalem,  and  for  her  people  which  are 
gone  into  captivity.  O  mourn  thou  Law, 
tor  thy  glory  is  profaned :  thy  crown  is 
fallen  since  the  day  that  thy  house  was 
made  desolate ;  take  up  a  lamentation  for 
Aholibah  and  Aholah." 

This  is  but  a  prose  translation  of  the 
most  lofty  Hebrew  poetry.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  select  from  the  exquisitely  pathetic 
service  of  the  day  itself  anything  like  an 
adequate  specimen  of  the  whole :  but  a 
few  short  passages  may  be  given  illustra- 
tive at  once  of  the  depth  of  their  sorrow, 
and  their  readiness  to  justify  the  severe 
dealings  of  the  Lord. 

"  The  beautiful  climate,  the  joy  of  the 
whole  earth,  the  city  wherein  the  chosen 
people  dwelt,  is  become  waste  and  deso- 
late, a  proverb,  and  a  byeword:  all  her 
people  sigh,  for  they  find  no  mercy.  Her 
mighty  men  are  confounded,  because  of 
the  destructive  sword ;  Jachin  and  Boaz 
are  plucked  up  from  the  threshing-floor 
of  Arauna :  strangers  have  trodden  and 
roared  in  the  place  where  the  Divine 
Shechinah  rested. 

"  The  Divine  Shechinah  crieth  aloud, 
because  of  their  wickedness,  saying.  Chil- 
dren, turn  ;  cease  to  do  evil ;  for  the  bed 
is  too  short  for  one  to  stretch  himself  out 
at  length.  When  the  proud  ones  placed 
an  idol  in  my  habitation,  the  Divine  glory 
departed  from  the  inner  Temple,  and  said, 
I  will  go,  and  return  to  my  own  dwelling, 
until  they  acknowledge  their  trespass  and 
seek  my  presence." 

All  is  in  the  same  style :  the  portions 
of  prophetic  scripture  are  read  which  most 
clearly  set  forth  what  should  come,  and 
what  then  did  come,  upon  Judah  and  Je- 
rusalem, so  giving  glory  to  God  for  the 
fulfilment  of  his  own  word.  How  many 
among  our  readers,  who  owe  their  spiritual 
all  to  Israel,  have  turned  aside  from  the 
paths  of  pleasure  or  of  business,  to  keep 
his  sorrowful  anniversary  with  their  breth- 
ren ?  and  to  respond  with  a  fervent  amen 
to  their  prayer,  "  Turn  the  captivity  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  let  the  Redeemer 
come  to  Zion !" 

Titus  retired  for  the  night  into  the  tower 
of  Antonia,  purposing  at  early  dawn  to 
lead  his  whole  army  to  the  storming  of  the 
Temple,  and  to  surround  the  holy  house 
with  his  camp.  Surely  it  was  a  sleepless 
vigil  that  the  royal  vulture  kept,  glaring 
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down,  through  the  dim  light  afforded  by 
casual  fires,  upon  his  splendid  prey.  We 
have  already  described  the  tower  of  An- 
tonia as  guarding  the  north-west  angle  of 
the  Temple's  enclosure,  and  here  he  might 
command  a  prospect,  wonderful  in  all  its 
details;  unequalled,  not  even  resembled, 
by  any  place  upon  earth.  Towards  the 
north  and  the  west  of  his  watch-tower,  all 
was  in  the  spoiler's  hand  :  his  camp  occu- 
pied the  ruins  of  Bezetha  and  Acra,  while 
its  outermost  borders  stretched  far  into  the 
regions  beyond.  On  the  eastern  side  rose 
the  Mount  of  Olives  abruptly  from  the 
deep  valley  of  the  Kedron,  studded  with 
his  tents,  which  gave  a  hostile  aspect  to 
what  had  ever  smiled  hi  verdant  beauty, 
and  waved  its  dark  bright  olive  boughs 
in  peaceful  homage  towards  the  holy  city. 
Due  south,  at  his  very  feet,  lay  the  courts 
of  the  Lord's  house,  the  outermost  of 
which,  a  defiled  heap  of  ruins,  was  occu- 
pied by  his  guards.  Beyond  it,  and  con- 
cealed by  the  majestic  fabric,  the  hill 
Ophel  descended  to  the  valley  of  Hinnom  ; 
and  broadly  swelling  to  the  south-west, 
crowned  with  palaces,  and  towers,  and 
stately  dwellings,  now  the  abode  of  misery 
and  privation  unspeakable,  rose  Zion,  the 
proud  site  of  the  city  of  David,  as  yet  un- 
trod  by  hostile  step;  and  confident  of  ul- 
timate deliverance,  while  the  Temple  of 
the  Lord  remained  untouched. 

What  were  the  thoughts  of  Titus,  as 
he  looked  around  ?  Did  no  compunction 
touch  him  for  the  cruelties  that  he  had 
already  perpetrated,  nor  one  merciful  im- 
pulse plead  within  his  bosom  for  pity  on 
the  famishing  thousands,  the  extremity 
of  whose  wretchedness  was  well  known  to 
him  ?  Was  he,  the  proud  and  daring 
warrior,  insensible  to  the  claim  on  his  mar- 
tial sympathies  established  by  the  heroic 
defenders,  for  such,  however  great  their 
transgressions,  they  unquestionably  were, 
who  had  set,  even  to  Romans,  an  example 
of  courage,  fortitude,  and  patriotism,  that 
might  shame  their  own  most  vaunted  re- 
cords ?  Of  all  this  we  know  nothing  :  but 
this  we  do  know,  that  a  more  remorseless 
slaughterer  than  Titus  proved  himself  to 
be  towards  the  Jewish  nation  never  dis- 
graced the  human  form.  His  aesire  to 
spare  the  goodly  house  of  the  Lord  arose 
avowedly  from  avaricious  motives :  covet- 
ing, as  he  did,  so  gorgeous  a  trophy,  and 
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BO  inexhaustible  a  spoil.  The  wealth  of 
that  house  was  prodigious.  Gold,  silver, 
and  fine  brass ;  the  costliest  of  wood,  and 
the  rarest  of  precious  stones ;  all  were 
there  in  profusion  as  unbounded,  as  was 
tlie  exquisite  workmanship  that  shaped 
them  into  lovely  forms  unrivalled  through- 
out the  world. 

In  other  matters  Josephus  may  and  does 
exaggerate  ;  but  here  he  scarcely  can  do 
so :  for  the  Temple  of  the  Lord  at  Jeru- 
salem was  enriched,  not  only  with  all  that 
its  own  worshippers  could,  in  the  pride 
alike  of  their  hearts  and  of  their  wealth, 
lavish  upon  it,  but  kings  of  every  nation 
had  thither  sent  their  costly  gifts  ;  and  in 
asmuch  as  it  fell  short  of  the  glory  of 
Solomon's,  by  so  much  it  surpassed  every 
other  edifice,  in  the  grandeur  of  its  archi- 
tecture, and  the  magnitude  of  its  treasures. 
To-morrow,  and  the  Roman  would  march 
over  the  slain  bodies  of  its  children,  to 
seize  and  to  appropriate  the  prize,  that 
glowed  and  glistened  even  through  the 
darkness  of  that  hour  whensoever  but  the 
glance  of  a  torch  fell  on  its  surface  of 
snow-white  m-arble  interspersed  with 
burnished  gold.  The  very  spikes,  that 
warned  the  passing  bird  from  resting 
where  no  pollution  might  come,  were  of 
that  precious  metal.  Oh !  how  unlike 
was  the  imperial  spoiler,  the  dark  destroyer 
of  God's  forsaken  heritage,  watching  to 
seize  his  prey,  to  the  angel,  the  bright 
though  terrible  angel,  who  once,  on  that 
very  spot,  stretched  a  drawn  sword  over 
the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah,  towards 
the  menaced  city  of  Jerusalem  !  There 
was  a  time  when  God  himself  vouchsafed 
to  chastise  his  rebelUous  Israel :  but  now, 
direst  of  all  calamities  !  He  had  delivered 
them  into  the  hands  of  men. 

There  is  an  appearance  of  confusion  in 
the  narrative  of  Josephus,  just  at  this 
point :  it  would  seem  as  though  some  Jew- 
ish feeling,  not  utterly  annihilated,  had 
overpowered  him  at  the  moment,  when 
he  recalled  the  scene  where  he  had  been, 
if  not  an  actor,  an  acquiescent  spectator  : 
when  the  Temple  of  the  Lord,  whither  the 
tribes  of  Israel  had  been  wont,  for  so  many 
ages,  to  go  up  with  songs  of  joy  and 
reverential  praise,  was  stormed  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  savage  hands  of  idolatrous 
barbarians.  We  gather,  however,  from 
his  somewhat  confused  and  hurried  notice 


of  the  first  movements  on  that  fatal  day 
that  the  Jews,  encouraged  by  seeing  Titus 
retire  into  the  tower,  had  on^y  rested  for 
a  little  space ;  during  which  the  fire  had 
crept  along,  bursting  out  anew  in  the  inner 
court,  and  then,  before  morning  dawned, 
they  made  another  attack  on  the  Romans 
who  occupied  the  court  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  whose  orders  were  to  extinguish  every 
remaining  spark  of  the  recent  conflagra- 
tion. Regardless  of  the  danger  that 
threatened  the  holy  house  by  this  near 
approximation  of  the  fire,  the  Jews  broke 
forth,  and,  after  a  short  conflict,  were  re- 
pulsed by  the  guard ;  who,  pressing  close 
upon  their  retreating  steps,  entered  with 
them  the  confines  where  Gentile  foot  was 
forbidden  to  tread,  and  fulfilled,  not  the 
will  of  their  leader,  but  the  mighty  purpose 
of  the  God  of  heaven.  A  soldier,  "  hurried 
on  by  a  certain  divine  fury,"  snatched  a 
blazino;  fragment  from  the  surroundinof 
ruin ;  and  being  raised  on  the  shoulders  of 
a  comrade,  he  thrustit  through  the  golden 
frame-v/ork  of  a  rich  window,  opening 
from  the  northern  range  of  those  cham- 
bers that  encircled  the  Temple.  A  few 
moments,  and  the  flames  burst  forth  that 
told  the  fearful  tale  ;  the  house  itself,  the 
holy  and  beautiful  house  was  burning — 
the  chosen  place  of  the  habitation  of  the 
Most  High  was  wreathed  in  clouds — not 
as  those  which  of  old  bespoke  the  visible 
presence  of  Israel's  Almighty  shield,  but 
clouds  of  smoke,  and  sparkles  of  fire  that 
proclaimed  the  arrival  of  the  dreaded  end. 
A  terrible  outcry  burst  from  the  agonized 
Jews  ;  they  darted  away  from  the  battle, 
and  surrounded  the  sacred  building,  utterly 
reckless  of  their  own  lives,  and  united  in 
one  sole  purpose — that  of  staying  the 
flames.  Meanwhile  a  messenger  hastened 
to  apprize  Titus  of  this  unexpected  event, 
and  immediately  he  was  on  his  way  to  the 
spot,  followed  by  his  officers,  and  they  by 
the  whole  army,  who,  in  one  tremendous 
rush,  bore  down  all  opposition,  trampled 
on  the  Jews  and  on  each  other,  and  many 
fell,  yelling  with  agony,  into  the  burning 
mass  of  the  ruined  cloisters,  there  to  perish 
unheeded :  altogether  was  presented  a 
spectacle  of  such  demoniac  fury,  madness, 
and  violence,  that  it  surely  seemed  as 
though  all  hell  were  called  together  to 
rejoice  and  revel  over  the  awful  scene. 
In  vain  did  Titus  command,  in  vain  did 
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he  threaten  and  implore ;  in  vain  was 
each  imaginable  method  tried  by  the  agi- 
tated leaders  to  reduce  into  something 
like  subordination  the  maddened  muhi- 
tude  so  wisely  trained  to  order  and  obedi- 
ence. Each  legion  was  like  a  legion  of 
evil  spirits,  intent  only  on  perpetrating 
every  possible  outrage  against  that  which, 
uninjured,  would  have  enriched  them  all, 
while  its  destruction  was  a  general  loss. 
Each  who  could  gain  access  to  the  sanc- 
tuary was  eager  to  lend  his  aid  in  feed- 
ing the  flame  that  now  wrapped  it  round. 
The  altar  was  there,  and  piled  on  heaps 
on  every  side  of  it  lay  the  slaughtered 
Jews.  They  could  offer  no  other  resist- 
ance than  their  bleeding  bodies  to  the 
polluting  approach  of  those  heathen  spoil- 
ers ;  and  so  they  walled  it  round,  and  fell 
in  a  great  heap  of  slaughter  about  it,  and 
formed  a  pile  upon  its  top,  and  rolled  in 
their  gore  upon  the  hallowed  pavement, 
and  covered,  literally  covered  to  a  great 
depth,  the  Avhole  surface  of  the  mount  of 
the  Lord's  house.  Not  alone  the  armed 
men  who  were  marshalled  in  its  defence, 
but  the  poor  famished  citizens  rushed  into 
the  press,  and  offered  their  defenceless 
throats  to  the  Roman  knife,  and  died  with 
arms  outstretched   towards   the   burnino; 

o 

Temple  of  the  Lord.  Zion  awoke  in  all 
her  streets,  and  in  all  her  sorrowful  houses, 
and  looked  forth  in  terror.  Alas  !  alas  ! 
the  Lord  who  in  the  fire  of  his  majesty 
descended  on  Sinai,  and  spake  to  their 
fathers,  and  gave  them  a  covenant  of 
peace — the  Lord  who  had  oft,  in  the  fire 
of  his  glory,  shone  upon  Moriah,  and  with 
the  beauty  of  his  Shechinah  brightness 
caused  the  sunbeam  to  fade  and  disappear 
— the  Lord  had  now  kindled  upon  the 
holy  hill  the  fire  of  his  withering  wrath ; 
and  as  the  dark  red  flames  shot  up  to- 
wards heaven,  and  the  thick  black  smoke 
streamed  heavily  along  the  twilight  sky, 
and  the  roar  and  rush  of  the  cracklino- 
mass  of  fire  at  times  prevailed,  even  above 
the  roar  and  rush  of  infuriated  armies  and 
the  cries  of  dying  men,  Zion  looked  forth 
from  her  battlements,  and  knew  that  the 
crown  had  fallen  from  her  head,  and  that 
her  God  had  forsaken  her. 

Terrible,  most  terrible,  was  the  scene  ! 
The  high  elevation  on  which  that  holy 
house  was  planted  rendered  it  visible  from 
every  quarter,  and  imagination  may  toil 


in  vain  to  grasp  the  horrors  of  that  hour. 
Many  in  the  city  who  were  already  so  far 
gone  in  their  last  agonies  of  death  by 
famine  and  pestilence  as  to  have  been 
long  time  speechless,  unclosed  their  ghastly 
lips  to  utter  an  expiring  outcry  of  lamenta- 
tion and  woe  for  the  house  of  the  Lord. 
The  whole  slope  of  Zion  was  overhung 
with  faces,  gazing,  some  in  the  stupefac- 
tion of  horror,  others  distorted  with  an- 
guish and  rage,  on  the  soul-harrowing 
prospect.  Was  that  the  Temple  towards 
whose  gleaming  beauty  they  were  wont 
at  early  dawn  to  turn  and  pray?  Was 
that  the  consecrated  spot  within  whose 
guarded  precincts  even  the  pagan  rulers 
of  a  tributary  race  presumed  not  to  set 
a  foot,  but  humbly  sent  their  costly  gifts 
to  be  laid  by  Jewish  hands  wheresoever 
they  saw  meet  to  place  them  ? 

Fiercely  and  more  fiercely  still  raged 
the  spreading  sea  of  fire,  as  the  very  in- 
nermost recess,  the  holy  of  hohes,  now 
yielded  to  the  burning  flame.  There  were 
strange  deeds  done  in  the  midst  of  the  fire. 
Some  of  the  priests  mounted  the  roof,  and 
tearing  thence  the  golden  spikes,  the  bases 
of  which  were  of  lead,  they  shot  them  as 
arrows  at  the  sacrilegious  foe.  Two  of 
the  chief  men  among  them,  Meirus  and 
Joseph,  completed  their  work  by  casting 
themselves  into  the  burning  mass,  deem- 
ing it  a  privilege  to  die  by  the  fire  that 
consumed  the  holy  place.  Titus  and  his 
fellows  had  forced  their  way  to  the  innef 
sanctuary  ere  yet  the  destruction  reached 
it,  and  caught  a  hasty  view  of  the  mag- 
nificence that  never  should  be  theirs  t« 
lord  it  over.  During  the  interval,  much 
spoil,  however,  was  secured ;  among  the 
rest,  the  golden  candlestick,  the  table  of 
shew-bread,  and  many  costly  vessels  of 
gold,  were  seized,  together  with  the  sacred 
rolls,  the  oracles  of  God,  to  adorn  the  bar- 
barous triumph  of  the  imperial  homicides ; 
but  from  all  the  pollution  that  it  had  un- 
dergone the  house  Avas  purged  by  fire, 
and  in  that  fire  it  was  swallowed  up.  The 
very  hill  was  heated  to  such  a  pitch  as  to 
scorch  the  bodies  of  the  dying  who  cov- 
ered the  surface,  trodden  down  by  the 
enemy  in  masses  ;  the  ironbound  shoes  of 
the  Romans,  with  their  sharp  nails,  at 
once  crushing  and  piercing  the  writhing 
heap  over  which  they  ran  to  new  slaugh- 
ters. 
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In  the  remaining  ^  cloister  of  the  outer 
court,  six  thousand  people,  chiefly  women 
and  children,  had  enclosed  themselves,  as 
a  place  of  refuge.  This  building  was  at 
once  set  on  fire  by  the  savage  soldiery, 
who  suffered  not  one  of  that  large  number 
to  escape  with  life.  The  slaughter  of  that 
day  cannot  be  told,  even  such  as  was  con- 
fined to  the  Mount  Moriah  alone;  and 
when  all  was  completed,  when  none  re- 
mained on  whom  to  glut  their  ferocity,  nor 
any  ruin  that  they  could  farther  deface  by 
fire, — when  the  remnant  of  the  garrison 
had  retreated,  with  Simon  and  John  their 
leaders,  over  the  bridge  that  crossed  the 
Tyropeon  from  the  south-western  corner 
of  the  Temple  wall  to  Zion, — when  the 
echoes  of  the  mountains  had  ceased  to  re- 
verberate with  Judah's  terrible  cries  of 
anguish,  and  despair,  and  death,  and  the 
burning  heat  of  the  paved  courts  had  been 
somewhat  slaked  by  the  blood  that  first 
flowed,  then  curdled  and  coagulated,  blend- 
ing in  one  hideous  mass  of  gore  the  man- 
gled bodies  that  formed  its  covering, — then 
the  abomination  of  desolation  was  literally 
set  up  in  the  holy  place.  The  soldiers 
brought  their  ensigns — choice  objects  of 
their  impious  worship  ! — and  planted  them 
where  Solomon  had  spread  forth  his  hands 
towards  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  whose 
presence  then  filled  the  house  with  a  glory 
before  which  none  could  stand.  Yes,  in 
the  sight  of  Zion,  beneath  the  gaze  of  her 
agonized  citizens,  was  this  foul  dishonour 
consummated.  The  Roman  eagles  were 
set  over  against  the  eastern  gate,  and  in- 
cense was  burned,  and  adoration  paid  to 
the  senseless  idols ;  and  again  the  moun- 
tain echoes  awoke  to  send  back  the  thun- 
dering shouts  and  acclamations  of  that 
heathen  host,  intoxicated  with  blood,  and 
overburdened  with  spoil. 

Josephus  was  there.  No  greater  con- 
demnation can  be  written  against  him,  and 
we  add  no  comment  on  the  words. 

There  was  one  wall  of  the  holy  house 
still  inaccessible  to  the  enemy,  and  on  it 
a  company  of  the  priests  remained  for 
five  days,  pining  with  famine,  and  proba- 
bly unmolested  by  the  soldiers,  that  their 
sufferings  might  be  prolonged.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  they  came  down  and  be- 
sought mercy  of  Titus,  only  asking  that 
their  lives  might  be  spared.  The  tyrant 
mockingly  repUed  that  their  time  of  par- 


don was  over,  that  the  very  holy  house  on 
whose  account  only  they  could  justly  hope 
to  be  preserved,  was  destroyed,  and  that 
it  was  agreeable  to  their  priestly  office  to 
perish  with  the  house  to  which  they  be- 
longed. He  then  ordered  them  to  be  mur- 
dered. From  this  speech  we  are  tempted 
to  surmise  that,  had  he  succeeded  in  pre- 
serving the  Temple,  he  would  have  com- 
pelled the  Jewish  priesthood  to  continue 
their  service  before  the  demons  with  whose 
filthy  images  he  intended  to  pollute  it. 
How  merciful,  then,  in  the  midst  of  judg- 
ment, was  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  who 
here,  even  here,  in  this  terrible  visitation 
of  seemingly  unmeasured  wrath,  so 
wrought  for  his  great  Name's  sake  that 
he  would  not  give  over  his  ancient  sane- 
tuary,  or  his  ancient  people,  to  such  blas- 
phemous abominations ! 

It  now  remained  for  a  parley  to  be  held 
between  the  Jewish  commanders  and  the 
Roman  conqueror.  The  bridge  just  be- 
fore mentioned  was  the  scene  of  their  con- 
ference, and  the  former  asking  mercy ;  the 
latter  giving  them  a  specimen  of  his  ora- 
torical abilities.  He  began  by  vaunting 
the  prowess  of  the  Romans,  intermingling 
his  boasts  with  much  abusive  crimination 
of  those  whom  he  addressed  ;  and  ending 
a  string  of  mean  reproaches  by  demanding 
that  they  should  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
surrender  themselves  to  his  mercy.  To 
this  they  answered,  that  they  were  bound 
by  an  oath  never  to  do  so  ;  but  if  he  would 
permit  them,  with  their  wives  and  little 
ones,  to  go  forth  through  his  encompass- 
ing wall,  they  would  repair  to  the  desert, 
and  leave  the  city  to  him.  This  proposal 
he  scornfully  rejected,  and  ordered  the  sol- 
diers to  burn  and  plunder  the  city.  Acra 
alone  was  in  their  hands  as  yet,  and  here 
they  destroyed  the  repository  of  the  ar- 
chives, the  council-house,  and  whatever 
remained  to  undergo  a  more  perfect  wreck ; 
but  they  gained  not  much  plunder,  the 
Jews  having  carried  their  more  valuable 
effects  into  the  upper  city.  Instead  of  be- 
ing intimidated  by  the  spectacle  of  the 
burning  town,  the  people  put  on  cheerful 
countenances,  saying  that  their  miseries 
were  now  about  to  be  terminated  by  death. 
Josephus  tried  again  and  again  so  to  work 
on  their  fears,  or  so  to  excite  their  hopes, 
as  to  induce  them  to  surrender  uncondi- 
tionally;  but  he  was,  as  formerly,  met 
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with  launls  and  well-deserved  reproaches. 
He  revenges  himself  by  a  fresh  burst  of 
accusations  against  his  countrymen,  whom 
he  invariably  represents  as  the  veriest 
monsters  of  tyrannous  cruelty  against 
their  partners  in  affliction ;  and  as  an 
apologetic  preface,  no  doubt,  to  the  enor- 
mities of  his  heathen  allies,  still  to  be  de- 
tailed, he  represents  the  destruction  of  the 
remaining  Jews  as  an  interposition  to  save 
them  from  wanton  cannibalism  ! 

Fain  would  we  pass  lightly  over  these 
harrowing  particulars  of  the  closing  scene. 
Ten  days  elapsed  from  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple  ere  Titus  could  proceed  to 
raise  banks  against  the  city  of  David  ;  and 
then  eighteen  days'  labour  was  required 
so  far  to  complete  them  as  to  allow  of 
planting  their  engines.  They  were  op- 
posed to  the  last  in  these  operations,  but 
more  faintly  and  by  a  diminished  number  ; 
for  what  heart  could  endure,  or  what  hand 
be  strong  in  the  day  when  God  was  mani- 
festly dealing  with  his  offending  people, 
and  fulfilling  upon  them  the  denunciations 
with  which  they  w^ere  familiar,  though, 
while  the  holy  mount  wets  uninjured,  they 
could  not  believe  that  on  them  was  the 
weight  of  the  arrow  to  fall?  Hitherto, 
one  look  towards  the  Lord's  house — 
("  our  holy  and  beautiful  house,  where 
our  fathers  worshipped") — was  sufficient 
to  inspire  every  bosom  with  fresh  ardour ; 
for  even  where  the  spirit  ©f  national  de- 
votion was  not,  the  power  of  national  pride, 
and  confidence  in  their  peculiar  privileges, 
and  the  obstinate  habit  of  reiterating  tlie 
boast  denounced  by  the  prophet,  "  The 
evil  shall  not  overtake  nor  prevent  us,"* 
all  prevailed  to  inspire  them  with  resolu- 
tion that  nothing  could  quell.  But  now, 
what  saw  they,  when,  habitually  and  in- 
voluntarily, they  turned  to  the  site  of  their 
glorious  Temple  ?  A  mass  of  black  and 
shapeless  ruin,  from  the  midst  of  which 
arose  the  accursed  fumes  of  incense,  pro- 
bably the  very  incense  stored  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  sanctuary,  now  burning  before 
the  idol  abomination,  the  standard  that 
was  reared  aloft  to  mock  the  desolation 
wrought  by  its  worshippers.  No,  the 
Jewish  heart  could  not  endure,  the  Jewish 
hand  could  not  be  strong,  in  so  dark  a  day 
of  rebuke  and  blasphemy.  Accordingly 
the  survivors,  who  had  laughed  to  scorn 
*  Amos  Ix.  10. 


all  that  Rome  could  do,  now  enclosed 
themselves,  some  in  the  citadel,  others  in 
the  subterranean  vaults  and  caverns,  the 
entrances  to  which  are  now  closed  up,  and 
hills  of  ruins  heaped  where  the  deepest 
gully  of  the  interior  pass  then  cleft  the 
city  in  twain,  between  Zion  and  Ophel. 
A  few  only  persevered  in  manning  the 
walls,  and  obstructing  the  work  of  the  en- 
emy: these,  elated  by  their  recent  tri- 
umphs, wrought  cheerfully  and  energeti- 
cally, as  men  who  have  but  one  more 
feeble  obstacle  to  surmount. 

It  was  upon  the  weaker  part  of  the 
wall,  which  crested  the  Tyropean  valley, 
that  an  impression  was  at  length  made. 
Titus  had  gained  possession  of  Ophel 
when  he  took  the  Temple,  and  conse- 
quently was  within  that  part  of  the  an- 
cient wall  which  extended  southward  to 
the  valley  of  Hinnom,  and  then  stretched 
eastward  as  far  as  Siloam.  Some  of  the 
slighter  towers  in  this  partition  wall  gave 
way  before  his  engines  ;  and  had  the  gar- 
rison retired  to  their  impregnable  strong- 
holds, Hippicus,  Mariamne,  Phasaelus, 
and  the  other  similar  towers,  they  might 
still  have  bade  defiance  to  the  utmost 
power  of  the  foe,  and  have  held  out  wliile 
famine  spared  them ;  but  a  panic  seized 
them  all,  and  on  the  raising  of  a  false 
alarm  that  the  western  wall  of  Zion  had 
fallen,  they  burst  from  the  city,  and  madly 
endeavoured  to  force  a  passage  through 
the  Roman  wall  below  Siloam.  Failing 
in  this,  they  yielded  to  utter  despair,  and 
fled  to  subterranean  passages  and  cav- 
erns, perhaps  to  be  again  laid  open  to  the 
eyes  of  their  descendants,  when  they  who 
come  of  them  shall  repair  to  Zion,  to  re- 
build, to  restore,  to  clothe  in  tenfold  beauty 
what  Gentiles  have  long  trampled  down, 
but  never  have  been  permitted  to  raise 
up.  That  blessing  is  reserved  for  Judah 
alone. 

Thus,  and  not  by  the  failure  of  its  an- 
cient defences,  was  Zion  taken.  The 
hills  yet  stood  about  Jerusalem,  the  tow- 
ers and  bulwarks  of  Zion  still  frowned 
defiance  on  the  hostile  band,  and  her  pal- 
aces rose  proudly  from  the  swelling 
ground,  "  beautiful  for  situation"  as  when 
the  pious  David  laid  their  strong  founda- 
tions in  the  rocky  soil.  But  alas  !  the  Lord 
no  longer  stood  around  his  people ;  the 
Hio-hest  had  forsaken  them,  the  Saviour 
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of  Israel  had  been  as  a  wayfaring  man 
that  tarrieth  but  for  a  night  and  departeth. 
Scarcely  could  the  Roman  host  believe 
that  Judah's   arm   had   at  length  fallen 
powerless,  and  that  the  prey  round  which 
they  had  for  months  in  fierce  impatience 
vainly  prowled,  was  theirs,  and  lay  de- 
fenceless at  their  mercy — Roman  mercy  ! 
Josephus  says  that  the  soldiers  went  in 
numbers  through  the   lanes   of  the  city, 
slaying  without  mercy  whomsoever  they 
found.     They  broke  into  the  stately  pal- 
aces, and  noble  mansions,  and  were  driven 
thence  by  the  loathsome  discovery  of  their 
being  treasure-houses  of  the  dead ;  their 
spacious  apartments  were  filled  with  cor- 
rupting bodies,  for  whom  no  offices  of  de- 
vout care  due  from  the  living  to  the  de- 
parted   had  been  performed;   for  whose 
withering  remains  no  place  of  burial,  no 
hands   to   bury  them,    could    be    found. 
Neither  this  nor   any  other  spectacle  of 
human  woe  could  move  the  iron  hearts  of 
those  evil  and  cruel  men  ;  they  butchered 
all  who  came  within  their  grasp,  set  fire 
to  the  houses,  and  in  the  lower  grounds 
actually  saw  those  fires  quenched  by  the 
streams  of  human  blood  that  flowed  down 
upon  them.     The  ways  of  Z  ion  mourned, 
for  her  sons  and  her  daughters,  the  old 
man  and  the  suckling  fell  in  one  mass  of 
indiscriminate  carnage.     Titus,  the  clem- 
ent Titus,   as  history  loves  to  call  him, 
cordially  sanctioned  this  diabolical  cruelty, 
amusing  himself  the  while  by  inspecting 
the   impregnable  towers  which   he  con- 
fessed he  never  could  have   overthrown 
by  means  of  men  or  of  machinery ;  ac- 
knowledging that  to  the  last  despairing 
sa,lly  of  the  self-devoted  Jews  he  owed  his 
conquest. 

When  the  soldiers  were  entirely  fatigued 
with  slaughter,  and  desired  rest,  the  hap- 
less remnant  of  Zion  were  subjected  to 
the  further  anguish  of  being  conducted  to 
the  courts  of  the  Temple,  paved  as  it  was 
with  death,  and  fearfully  desecrated  by 
idol  worship.  Here  a  ruffian,  named 
Fronto,  was  deputed  to  decide  the  doom 
of  all.  The  old  men  were  butchered,  to- 
gether with  all  such  as,  by  mutual  or 
other  accusation,  could  be  pointed  out 
as  having  contributed  to  the  defence.  A 
number  of  the  goodliest  young  men  were 
reserved  for  the  tyrant's  triumph  in 
Rome.    Of  those  above  seventeen  years 


old,  he  sent  one  numerous  portion  to  the 
Egyptian  mines,  to  suffer  more,  far  more 
than  ever  did  their  fathers  in  the  land  of 
their  first  oppression;  many  others  were 
sent  into  the  provinces,  "  as  a  present  to 
them,"  says  the  shameless  apostate  Jose- 
phus, "  that  they  might  be  destroyed  upon 
their  theatres,  by  the  sword,  and  by  wild 
beasts  ;  but  those  that  were  under  seven- 
teen years  of  age  were  sold  for  slaves. 
Now,  during  the  days  when  Fronto  was 
distinguishing  these  men,  there  perished, 
for  want  of  food,  eleven  thousand :  some 
of  which  did  not  taste  any  food  through 
the  hatred  their  guards  bore  to  them ; 
and  others  would  not  take  in  any  when 
it  was  given  them."  The  heartless  rela- 
tor does  not  add  that  these  last  were  but 
obeying  one  of  the  strictest  precepts  of 
their  divine  law,  in  rejecting  the  unclean, 
polluted  offal  that  the  blood-stained  hands 
of  their  heathen  murderers  tendered ; 
offered,  probably,  before  their  faces  to  the 
idols  that  stood  in  the  holy  place. 

He  then  tells  us  that  the  extraordinary 
number  of  those  shut  up  in  the  siege  was 
owing  to  the  circumstance  of  the  army 
closing  upon  them  during  the  days  of 
unleavened  bread,  when  all  the  males 
were  assembled  there.  This  produced 
famine,  pestilence,  and  all  the  dreadful 
aggravations  of  suffering  that  we  have 
been  compelled  to  contemplate  ;  as  it  also 
mournfully  marks  the  withdrawal  from 
them  of  the  mercy  which  had  decreed 
and  promised  that  while  they  remained 
true  to  their  covenant  with  the  Eternal, 
no  man  should  desire  their  land,  or  take 
advantage  of  their  absence  during  the 
solemn  assemblies  in  Jerusalem.  Under 
any  other  circumstances,  the  statement 
would  be  incredible  that  sets  forth  the 
greatness  of  the  multitude  who  perished 
in  and  after  this  fearful  siege ;  but  this 
explains  and  confirms  it. 

Simon  and  John  concealed  themselves 
until  hunger  compehed  them  lo  sue  for 
mercy :  the  latter  was  condemned  to  per- 
petual imprisonment,  which,  under  such 
gaolers,  could  not  be  of  very  long  continu- 
ance ;  and  Simon  was  reserved  to  draof 
his  chains  after  the  triumphal  car  of  the 
haughty  Roman,  and  then  to  be  tortured 
to  death  in  the  streets  of  the  imperial  city, 
while  the  conqueror  paused  in  his  march 
until   the  base  and  cowardly  deed  was 
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done.  Having  left  none  in  Jerusalem  to 
slaughter,  nor  more  plunder  to  seize,  Titus 
commanded  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  to 
be  entirely  demolished,  with  those  of  the 
city,  leaving  only  the  towers  of  Phasaelus, 
Hippicus,  and  Mariamne,  with  a  portion 
of  the  western  wall,  standing.  He  then 
celebrated  a  great  sacrifice  to  his  demons, 
feasted,  flattered,  decorated,  and  otherwise 
rewarded  his  followers  in  proportion  to  the 
sanguinary  fame  that  they  had  won,  and 
departed. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Shall  we  follow  the  imperial  savage  on 
his  homeward  way,  with  the  sad  remnant 
of  Zion's  captive  children  ?  He  repaired 
to  the  place  whence  he  set  forth,  Ca^sarea, 
and  the  birthday  of  his  brother  Domitian 
shortly  after  occurring,  he  celebrated  it, 
after  what  Josephus  calls  a  splendid  man- 
ner, by  inflicting,  in  his  honour,  a  portion 
of  the  cruelties  reserved  for  the  helpless 
and  inoffensive  Jcavs  ;  for,  be  it  ever  borne 
in  mind,  they  had  already  put  to  death 
all  whom  they  could  accuse  of  having  in 
any  way  resisted  their  arms,  and  those 
who  remained  alive  were  the  men  and 
matrons,  the  youths  and  virgins  of  Israel, 
captured  in  the  city  of  David,  where,  ac- 
cording to  Josephus  himself,  they  were 
compelled  to  remain  by  the  party  whom 
he  calls  seditious;  and  who  all,  except 
John  and  Simon,  had  been  slaughtered. 
Of  these  most  pitiable  victims,  the  clement 
Titus  took  more  than  two  thousand  five 
hundred,  and  on  this  day  caused  them  to 
be  slain  by  fighting  with  wild  beasts,  or 
with  each  other,  or  being  burnt  alive,  or 
in  some  other  horrible  way :  for  Josephus 
remarks,  "  Yet  did  all  this  seem  to  the  Ro- 
mans, when  they  were  thus  destroyed,  ten 
thousand  several  ways,  to  be  a  punishment 
beneath  their  deserts."  Upon  his  father's 
birthday,  shortly  after,  at  Berytus,  another 
and  a  greater  multitude  of  the  captives 
were,  by  the  same  merciful  Titus,  in  like 
manner  tortured  to  death.  At  Antioch 
most  cruel  and  terrible  enormities  were 
committed  against  the  peaceable  Jewish 
inhabitants,  on  charges  that  were  after- 


wards proved  to  be  false.  Among  these 
outrages,  the  forcible  abolition  of  their 
sabbath  was  resorted  to ;  and  such  as 
would  not  sacrifice  to  idols,  which  in- 
cluded nearly  the  whole  body,  were  on 
one  occasion  put  to  death.  This  was 
done  by  a  Greek  tyrant,  by  means  of  Ro- 
man soldiers,  whom  Titus  sent  to  him  for 
the  purpose.  The  progress  of  the  prince 
through  Syria  was  marked  by  numerous 
halts  at  all  the  chief  cities,  where  he  con- 
stantly regaled  the  inhabitants  with  the 
spectacle  of  tortured,  mangled  Jews.  Af- 
ter rejecting,  in  his  royal  caprice,  the  ap- 
plication of  the  people  of  Antioch  against 
the  Hebrews  still  remaining  among  them, 
he  proceeded  ;  and  in  his  circuitous  march 
again,  passed  by  Jerusalem,  where  once 
more  the  army  made  a  brief  but  diligent 
search  among  the  gory  ruins  for  any  trea- 
sure that  might  remain ;  and  some  they 
dug  up. 

Titus  came  to  Rome.  It  is  altogether 
sickening  to  read  the  description,  as 
penned  by  this  unworthy,  this  contempti- 
ble sycophant,  Josephus,  of  his  ovation 
there.  The  arch  of  Titus  stands  a  frown- 
ing monument  of  what  has  been,  a  stern 
attestor  of  what,  in  the  course  of  divine 
retribution,  is  yet  to  come.  Hoisted  on 
high,  in  a  gorgeous  car  of  triumph,  the 
proud  destroyers,  father  and  son,  received 
the  homage  of  a  people,  concerning  whom 
it  may  truly  be  said  that  they  and  their 
rulers  were  worthy  of  each  other.  There 
Avas  a  splendid  show,  including  all  that 
art  or  arms  could  bring  together,  with  many 
images  of  the  demons  worshipped  by  Rome; 
and  pictures  of  sacked  towns,  and  burning 
palaces,  and  smiling  landscapes  turned  in- 
to utter  desolation ;  and  every  calamity 
that  had  befallen  the  land  and  the  people 
of  Israel  during  this  dreadful  war.  But 
this  was  not  all  a  pictorial  illusion ;  for  on 
the  summit  of  each  representative  group 
was  placed  the  highest  in  command  among 
the  surviving  captives,  reserved  to  torture 
and  to  death,  as  the  recompense  of  hisj 
courageous  patriotism. 

But  how  was  the  rear  of  these  sad 
trophies  brought  up  ?  The  spoils  of  every 
other  land  and  city  sank  mto  nothingness 
before  the  grandeur  and  the  worth  of  what 
came  last.  The  golden  candlestick  with 
its  seven  bright  lamps,  that  had  shed  their 
lustre  on  the  wafls  of  thy  glorious  Tern- 
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pie,  O  Jerusalem !  the  golden  table,  re- 
eerved  for  the  shevv-bread,  that  also  dwelt 
within  that  hallowed  sanctuary;  and, 
greatest  of  all— of  worth  more  precious 
than  the  whole  material  globe,  the  Law, 
the  living  word  of  the  Most  High  God, 
wrapped  in  its  richest  coverings,  and  borne 
as  a  trophy,  the  worth  of  which  could  only 
be  estimated  by  the  anguish  of  those  who 
saw  it  rent  from  its  sacred  repository.  The 
captives  of  Judah  were  there,  but  the  con- 
science-stricken Josephus  says  nothing 
of  them,  save  that  among  them,  Simon 
was  led,  with  a  rope  about  his  head,  vio- 
lently drawn  and  deliberately  tortured  as 
he  went  along ;  till,  arriving  at  the  forum, 
his  miseries  were  terminated  by  a  bloody 
death  ;  on  the  official  intimation  of  which 
to  the  imperial  rulers,  the  sacrifices  of 
thankfulness  commenced,  ("  the  things 
which  the  heathen  sacrifice,  they  sacrifice 
unto  devils,  notunto  God,")  prayers  were 
offered  to  those  who  had  ears  and  heard 
not ;  the  populace  w^ere  feasted ;  and  the 
memory  of  their  disastrous  work  of  deso- 
lation was  decreed  to  be  perpetuated  in  a 
coin,  of  which  many  specimens  remain  to 
this  day,  sadly  attesting  the  reality  and 
the  prolonged  continuance  of  Judaea's  des- 
olate captivity. 

We  hasten  to  turn  from  this  scene  of 
proud  pomp,  and  sanguinary  cruelty,  and 
debasing  idolatry ;  from  the  seven-hilled 
city,  ruling  over  the  kings  of  the  earth ; 
from  Rome,  the  unchanged  and  unchange- 
able enemy  of  God  and  his  people ;  Rome, 
the  daughter  of  Babylon,  that  is  lo  be  de- 
stroyed, even  as  she,  in  all  her  changes 
of  government  and  religion,  has  been  the 
universal  destroyer : — we  leave  her  to  bide 
•  her  time,  assured  that  the  judgment  of 
God  overhangs  her  infamous  fanes,  and 
temples  of  impenitent  idolatry,  to  seek 
once  more  the  blighted  hills  and  deserted 
plains  of  Judaea.   Is  this  Jerusalem  ?   Alas, 

"  How  doth  the  city  sit  solitary  that 
was  full  of  people  ! 

"  How  is  she  become  as  a  widow,  she 
that  was  great  among  nations !" 

Shall  we  take  our  seat  upon  the  spring- 
ing grass  that  scantily  begins  to  sprout, 
where  the  fire  of  the  departing  legion, 
burning  their  now  useless  camp,  ran  up 
the  slope  of  the  mount,  destroyed  the  ver- 
dant blade,  and  scorched  the  olive  branches 
that  had  not  been  spared  in  the  general 


wreck,  but  for  the  luxurious  shade  that 
they  afforded  to  weary  and  baffled,  and 
irritated  soldiers  ?  They  are  gone,  and, 
too  richly  fertilized  by  the  life-blood  of 
many  a  victim,  slaughtered  here  in  the 
first  fiery  conflict,  and  subsequently  in  the 
wanton  malice  of  revenge,  the  soil  has 
begun  to  put  forth  its  vegetation ;  yet 
timidly,  tardily,  and  as  though  fearing 
that  the  iron  hand  of  hostile  men  would 
again  suddenly  crush  it. 

The  loneliness  of  the  spot  is  fearful,  for 
it  is  not  the  loneliness  of  some  retired  and 
solitary  hill,  where  the  busy  hum  of  popu- 
lation has  never  intruded,  where  the 
mountain  kid  has  browsed,  and  the  light 
gazelle  has  bounded,  and  the  wild  coney 
burrow^ed,  and  the  birds  have  made  their 
nests  undisturbed,  and  sung  among  the 
branches:  no,  it  is  the  loneliness  of  death, 
the  harsh  reign  of  stern  and  vengeful 
desolation.  Of  all  that  rendered  Zion  the 
joy  of  the  whole  earth,  of  all  that  marked 
Jerusalem  as  the  city  of  the  Great  King, 
of  all  that  ravished  the  eyes  of  the  as- 
cending tribes,  when  in  festal  pomp  they 
came  up  to  keep  holiday  in  the  courts  of 
the  Lord's  house,  what  now  remains? 
Far  off,  at  the  opposite  western  extremity 
of  the  city,  a  portion  of  the  wall  is  seen  ; 
it  had  been  left  standing  as  a  shelter  to 
the  legion  who,  for  a  space,  were  com- 
manded to  encamp  without  it;  keeping 
guard,  as  though  the  very  ghost  of  slaugh- 
tered Israel  might  rise  and  re-occupy  the 
beloved  city.  At  one  point  rises  a  mas- 
sive tower,  that  of  Hippicus,  and  nearer 
to  the  eye  another,  and  another  yet,  three 
melancholy  watchers  looking  down  upon 
their  dead.  This,  and  this  only,  remains 
of  the  tumultuous  city  of  Israel's  solem- 
nities. All  beside  is  one  confused,  undis- 
tinguished ruin ;  but  such  a  ruin !  the 
very  stones  of  Zion,  disjointed,  broken, 
and  hurled  on  heaps,  are  statelier  thaji 
the  palaces  of  other  lands.  Immense  in 
size,  of  alabaster  whiteness,  polished,  and 
gleaming  beneath  the  burning  ray,  they 
are  so  beautiful  that  the  eye  is  not  satis- 
fied with  gazing,  nor  the  heart  weary  of 
asking  who  did,  who  could  accomplish 
such  an  overthrow  ?  Nigh  unto  the  foot 
of  this  mountain,  the  graceful  Ohvet,  rises 
a  platform,  the  symmetrical  proportions 
of  which  cannot  wholly  be  concealed, 
though  fragments  of  mighty  dimensions- 
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where  black  charcoal  intermingles  with 
the  dazzling  white  of  their  pure  marble, 
and  fitful  gleams  betray  that  a  strip  of 
burnished  gold  has  here  and  there  escaped 
the  plunderer's  eye,  and  as  now  perchance 
washed  by  the  kindly  rain-drops  from  the 
coating  gore  that  long  disguised  it,  form 
a  heap  more  strange  and  wild  than  in 
other  quarters :  and  down,  down  into  what 
must  erewhile  have  been  a  valley  of  con- 
siderable depth,  and  where  a  streamlet 
evidently  wandered,  have  been  hurled 
such  wrecks  as  would  rebuild  a  city  of 
palaces,  rising  almost  to  a  level  with  the 
lofty  site  of  what  once  was  the  Temple 
of  the  God  of  the  whole  earth. 

And  while  we  gaze  the  loneliness  is 
broken,  for  from  beneath  the  temporary 
caverns  formed  by  shattered  columns  and 
prostrate  arches,  peers  forth  the  beast  of 
prey,  darting  from  one  dark  recess  to  an- 
other, with  the  short  rude  growl  that 
speaks  of  unwelcome  disturbance,  per- 
chance from  a  strono^er  or  fiercer  than 
himself.  Alas!  beneath  those  mighty 
wrecks  of  architecture  there  still  remain 
the  lingering  relics  of  human  flesh  and 
bone,  to  tempt  the  jackal,  and  the  wolf, 
and  the  lion  from  Jordan's  swell,  to  prowl 
amid  the  desolations  that  man,  more  sav- 
age, has  prepared  for  them  to  dwell  in ; 
and  there  they  have  found  shelter,  and 
there  in  a  royal  and  a  hallowed  den  they 
have  already  brought  forth  their  young. 
The  vulture,  long  accustomed  to  follow 
the  march  of  the  Roman  caterer,  is  even 
yet  wheeling  round,  above  these  few, 
scathed  olives,  with  a  screaming  inquiry 
whether  more  prey  is  at  hand ;  and  the 
cormorant,  the  bittern,  and  the  owl,  cry 
out  from  the  windows  of  those  desolate 
towers,  that  they  alone  dwell  there. 

The  city  is  utterly  broken,  her  ancient 
landmarks  are  destroyed.  Builders  may 
come  to  repair  the  ruin,  and  credulous 
superstition  may  lay  her  finger  on  conjec- 
tured sites,  and  say,  "  Here  will  I  build 
me  a  church,  and  there  will  I  raise  a 
monument,  and  over  such  a  spot  shall  an 
inscription  be  graven  ;"  but  all  is  idle,  all 
is  folly  and  vanity.  Zion,  Jerusalem,  Mo- 
riah, — these  shall  stand,  distinct  and  ut- 
terly incapable  of  obliteration  by  all  that 
man  can  do.  The  valley  of  Jehoshaphat 
shall  sink,  the  Mount  of  Olives  shall  rise, 
and  the  waters  of  Siloam  shall  go  softly 
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through  the  lapse  of  ages  during  which 
the  land  must  enjoy  her   Sabbaths,  and 
Jerusalem  be  trodden  under  foot  by  Gen- 
tile usurpation ;  but  beyond  these  grand, 
these  everlasting  outlines,  man  must  be 
content   to   grope   his   way   by   dubious 
guess-work,  and  to  form  devices  that  shall 
end  in  nothing.     Jerusalem  must  become 
the  spoil  of  many  nations  ;  she  may  pass 
from  the  clutch  of  a  heathen  Roman  em- 
peror into  that  of  a  nominally  Christian 
Greek:  she  may  be  seized  by  the  bold 
Saracen,  then  rent  from  him  by  Rome, 
the  wolf  of  old,  now  mantled  m  sheepskin, 
and  masked  under  another  name,  but  not 
one  whit  less  bloodily  wolfish  than  of  yore ; 
then  re-conquered  by  the  wild   sons  of 
Ishmael  5  then  snatched  for  a  little  space 
by  Egypt,  and  relinquished  again.     She 
may  be  trodden  down  of  other  masters 
yet,  and  the  banners  of  all  nations  may 
wave  on  her  diminished  walls,  but  the  city 
of  God  she  shall  never  be  again,  till  her 
warfare  is  accomplished,  her  iniquity  par- 
doned, and  the  Redeemer,  her  own  Mes- 
siah, comes  to  reign    over  the   restored 
tribes  of  her  inheritance  ;  for, 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  : 
"  Remove  the  diadem,  and  take  off  the 
crown ; 
"  This  shall  not  be  the  same  : 
"  Exalt  him  that  is  low,  and  abase  him 
that  is  high. 

"  I  will  overturn,  overturn,  overturn  it ; 
"  And  it  shall  be  no  more,  until  He 
come  whose  right  it  is ; 
''  And  I  will  give  it  Him."* 
The  overturning  has  not  ceased  ;  nay, 
It  is  in  full  operation  now,  and  the  horns 
that  have  scattered  Judah  are  pushing  in 
all  directions  in  this  our  day.  They  that 
have  robbed  him,  they  that  have  perse- 
cuted him,  they  that  have  made  them- 
selves drunk  with  his  blood,  and  kept  him 
a  homeless  wanderer  on  the  world's  sur- 
face, while  they  fought  for  the  prize  of 
his  desolate  land  and  ruined  cities, — these, 
as  nations,  live  and  are  mighty  still.  The 
hour  of  their  judgment  is  not  come  ;  the 
carpenters  who  are  to  fray  the  horns 
have  not  been  revealed ;  the  dry  bones  of 
Israel,  though  greatly  stirred,  and  in  some 
degree  united,  with  growing  sinews  and 
deepening  flesh,  have  not  yet  received 
life  to  stand  on  their  feet  and  to  go  for- 
*  Ezek.  xxi.  36,  27. 
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ward.  Till  this  takes  place,  till  the  times 
of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled,  and  the  set 
time  for  the  Lord  to  favour  Zion  be  fully- 
come,  vain  are  man's  conjectures,  and  vain 
will  be  his  plans.  Can  he  fertilize  the 
barren  soil,  and  turn  the  dry  land  into 
springs  of  water  ?  If  so,  let  him  proceed, 
and  there  set  the  hungry,  and  build  them 
cities  to  dwell  in.  But  he  cannot ;  it  is  the 
prerogative  of  the  Omnipotent  arm  that 
hath  smitten  and  scattered  to  bind  up  and 
re-assemble  the  flock  of  his  ancient  pas- 
ture, the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel ! 
They  know  this,  and  they  put  no  con- 
fidence in  man's  devices  for  their  weal; 
they  wait  for  a  signal  from  above,  for 
which  we  also  profess  to  wait,  even  the 
manifestation  of  Messiah,  their  King. 
Thus  they  pray :  "  O  comfort  the  mourn- 
ers of  Jerusalem,  who  wait  for  thy  re- 
demption and  salvation;  turn  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  let  the 
Redeemer  come  to  Zion  !" 

Not  a  threat  recorded  in  the  twenty- 
sixth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Leviticus 
from  the  fourteenth  verse  to  the  fortieth, 
but  has  been,  and  still  is,  literally  fulfilled 
upon  the  people  and  on  the  land  of  Israel. 
Who  shall  dare  to  pause  at  this  point,  and 
not  proceed  as  the  Lord  proceeds,  in  the 
same  breath,  on  the  same  subject,  and 
with  the  same  literal  significancy  ?  "  If 
they  shall  confess  their  iniquity,  and  the 
iniquity  of  their  fathers,  with  their  tres- 
pass which  they  trespassed  against  me, 
and  that  also  they  have  walked  contrary 
unto  me,  and  that  I  also  have  walked  con- 
trary unto  them,  and  have  brought  them 
into  the  land  of  their  enemies, — if  then 
their  uncircumcised  hearts  be  humbled, 
and  they  then  accept  of  the  punishment 
of  their  iniquity  ;  then  will  I  remember 
my  covenant  with  Jacob,  and  also  my 
covenant  with  Isaac,  and  also  my  cove- 
nant with  Abraham  will  I  remember,  and 
I  will  remember  the  land.  The  land  also 
shall  be  left  of  them,  and  shall  enjoy  her 
sabbaths,  while  she  lieth  desolate  without 
them  ;  and  they  shall  accept  of  the  pun- 
ishment of  their  iniquity,  because,  even 
because  they  despised  my  judgments,  and 
because  their  soul  abhorred  my  statutes. 
And  yet  for  all  that,  when  they  be  in  the 
land  of  their  enemies,  I  will  not  cast  them 
away,  neither  will  I  abhor  them,  to  destroy 
them  utterly,  and  to  break  my  covenant 


with  them,  for  I  am  the  Lord  their  God. 
But  I  will  for  their  sakes  remember  the 
covenant  of  their  ancestors,  whom  I 
brought  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt 
in  the  sight  of  the  heathen,  that  1  might 
be  their  God.     I  am  the  Lord." 

Again,  in  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of 
the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  from  the  fif- 
teenth verse  to  the  end,  the  afflictions  that 
should  overtake  the  people  when  once 
they  had  provoked  the  Lord  to  pour  upon 
them  the  full  cup  of  wrath,  are  detailed 
in  language  that  makes  the  heart  of  man 
quail  while  he  listens  to  it ;  every  particu- 
lar even  of  the  final  siege,  and  of  the  ter- 
rible gloom  of  the  captives,  offered  for 
sale  to  their  enemies  in  such  numbers  that 
buyers  could  not  be  found,  which  was  the 
case  when  the  Romans  prevailed  over 
them.  In  the  thirtieth  chapter,  from  the 
first  to  the  tenth  verse,  the  promise  of 
final  blessing  is  given.  Who  shall  reverse 
it  ?  Who  shall  say  that  Israel,  sinning 
nationally,  punished  nationally,  scattered 
nationally,  and  by  an  amazing  miracle 
nationally  preserved,  shall  not  as  a  nation 
receive  the  fulfilment  of  what  is  here  set 
forth  ?  "  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when 
all  these  things  are  come  upon  thee,  the 
blessing  and  the  curse,  which  I  have  set 
before  thee,  and  thou  shalt  call  them  to 
mind  among  all  the  nations  whither  the 
Lord  thy  God  hath  driven  thee,  and  shalt 
return  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  shalt 
obey  his  voice  according  to  all  that  I  com- 
mand thee  this  day,  thou  and  thy  children, 
with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul  j 
that  then  the  Lord  thy  God  will  turn  thy 
captivity,  and  will  have  compassion  upon 
thee,  and  will  return  and  gather  thee  from 
all  the  nations  whither  the  Lord  thy  God 
hath  scattered  thee.  If  any  of  thine  be 
driven  out  into  the  outmost  parts  of  hea- 
ven, from  thence  will  the  Lord  thy  God 
gather  thee,  and  from  thence  will  he  fetch 
thee :  and  the  Lord  thy  God  will  bring 
thee  into  the  land  which  thy  fathers  pos- 
sessed, and  thou  shalt  possess  it ;  and  he 
will  do  thee  good,  and  multiply  thee  above 
thy  fathers.  And  the  Lord  thy  God  will 
circumcise  thine  heart,  and  the  heart  of 
thy  seed,  to  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thine  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul ;  that 
thou  mayest  live.  And  the  Lord  thy  God 
will  put  all  these  curses  upon  thine  ene-- 
mies,  and  on  them  that  hated  thee,  which 
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persecuted  thee.  And  thou  shalt  return 
and  obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  and  do 
all  his  commandments  which  I  command 
thee  this  day.  And  the  Lord  thy  God 
will  make  thee  plenteous  in  every  work  of 
thine  hand,  in  the  fruit  of  thy  body,  and  in 
the  fruit  of  thy  cattle,  and  in  the  fruit  of 
thy  land,  for  good;  for  the  Lord  will 
again  rejoice  over  thee  for  good,  as  he  re- 
joiced over  thy  fathers,  if  thou  shalt 
hearken  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy 
God,  to  keep  his  commandments  and  his 
statutes,  which  are  written  in  this  book 
of  the  law,  and  if  thou  turn  unto  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  soul." 

There  is  no  dubiousness  here.  In  both 
instances,  the  wrath  that  was  threatened 
perfectly  describes,  with  historical  exact- 
ness, not  only  what  the  annals  of  Gentile 
lands  declare  to  have  been  done  upon 
Judah  and  Jerusalem  at  and  after  the  last 
siege  of  the  city  by  Titus,  but  also  what 
in  our  own  day  we  see  to  be  in  most  parts 
of  the  world  the  actual  condition  of  the 
people ;  while  the  desolation  of  the  land, 
and  the  ruined  aspect  of  the  city, — Zion 
ploughed  like  a  field,  Jerusalem  become 
heaps,  and  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's 
house  as  a  high  place  of  the  forest, — are 
testified  by  eye-witnesses,  and  have  been 
beheld  by  not  a  few  of  ourselves.  In 
both  instances  this  wrath  is  described  as 
being  followed  by  repentance  and  a  turn- 
ing to  the  Lord  on  the  part  of  the  whole 
house  of  Judah  and  of  Israel  combinied; 
the  pardoning  mercy  of  their  God,  and  a 
full  restitution  to  all  the  privileges  that  of 
old  were  theirs,  inchiding  the  covenanted 
grant  of  the  fruitful  land,  which  remains 
barren  and  waste,  as  an  appointed  sign 
that  Israel  is  not  yet  forgiven  and  "  at 
hand  to  come."  Strange  indeed  is  the  in- 
genuity that  can,  and  far  too  daring  is  the 
boldness  that  will,  attempt  to  explain 
away  what  God  hath  not  only  spoken  but 
still  confirms  by  great  signs  and  wonders 
before  us,  by  the  truly  miraculous  preser- 
vation of  the  Jewish  people,  sifted  among 
all  nations,  yet  never  mingled  with  any ; 
retaining  the  seal  of  the  covenant ;  keep- 
ing unchanged  their  sabbath  days;  and 
observing  their  peculiar  ordinances  even 
now  in  many  places,  and  sometimes  every 
where,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives.  Not 
to  dwell  on  the  no  less  miraculous  fact, 


that  a  land  the  richest  in  the  whole  world 
has  never  been  brought  into  cultivation 
by  any  of  the  various  lords  who,  through 
eighteen  centuries,  have  successively  been 
permitted  to  rule  over  it.  It  has  been 
often  remarked  that  infidelity  is  the  highest 
stretch  of  credulity,  and  in  reference  to 
this  subject  we  must  needs  acknowledge 
that  so  it  appears.  The  man  who  in  the 
face  of  all  this  evidence  asserts  that  the 
Jewish  people  are  not  to  be  nationally  re- 
stored, implies  that  what  God  hath  spoken 
He  will  not  so  perform ;  and  he  who  ad- 
mits that  daring  negation  is  credulous 
enough  to  believe  anything. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

There  is  not  a  more  touching  passage 
in  the  Jewish  service-books,  which  amount 
to  several  volumes,  than  one  of  the  mourn- 
ful chants  appointed  for  the  ninth  day  of 
Ab.  It  will  probably  be  new  to  the  greater 
part  of  our  readers ;  for  our  ignorance  of 
what  passes  in  the  synagogues,  and 
among  the  Jews  generally,  is  profound. 
Were  it  otherwise,  we  might  perhaps  at- 
tain to  a  more  scriptural  understanding 
of  their  position  in  reference  to  other 
things ;  but  we  pass  on  to  give  the  poeti- 
cal antithesis,  which  loses  much,  very 
much,  by  its  transmutation  into  another 
tongue  from  the  majestic  Hebrew  of  the 
original. 

"  Joy  as  fire  burnt  within  me,  when  1 
reflected  on  my  going  forth  from  Egypt ; 

"  But  now  I  am  awakened  to  lamenta- 
tion, when  I  remember  my  going  forth 
from  Jerusalem. 

"  Then  Moses  sang  the  song  which 
shall  never  be  forgotten,  when  I  came 
forth  from  Egypt. 

"  But  Jeremiah  lamented  with  sorrow, 
lamentation,  and  woe,  when  I  went  forth 
from  Jerusalem. 

"  My  house  was  prepared,  and  the  cloud 
abode  thereon,  when  I  came  forth  from 
Egypt; 

"  But  the  wrath  of  God  rested  on  me 
as  a  cloud  when  I  went  forth  from  Jeru- 
salem. 

"  The  waves  of  the  sea  roared,  and 
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Btood  up  as  a  Avail,  when  I  came  forth 
Irom  Egypt ; 

"  But  the  waters  overflowed  my  head, 
and  overwhelmed  me,  when  I  went  forth 
from  Jerusalem. 

"  Corn  descended  from  heaven,  and  the 
rock  issued  forth  water,  when  I  came 
forth  from  Egypt ; 

"  But  I  was  satiated  with  wormwood 
and  gall,  and  bitter  waters,  when  I  went 
forth  from  Jerusalem. 

"  I  arose  early  and  continued  until  even, 
around  Mount  Horeb,  when  I  came  forth 
from  Egypt; 

'•But  I  was  called  to  mourn  by  the 
waters  of  Babylon  when  I  went  forth  from 
Jerusalem. 

"  The  glory  of  the  Lord  was  visible  as 
a  consuming  fire  before  me  when  I  came 
forth  from  Egypt ; 

"But  I  was  doomed  to  slaughter  by  the 
sharpened  sv/ord  when  I  went  forth  from 
Jerusalem. 

"  Sacrifice,  meat-offering,  and  the  anoint- 
ing oil,  Avere  prepared,  when  I  came  forth 
from  Egypt ; 

"  But  the  peculiar  people  were  taken 
and  led  as  sheep  to  the  slaughter,  when  I 
went  forth  from  Jerusalem. 

"  Sabbaths  and  festivals  were  instituted, 
signs  and  wonders  performed,  when  I 
came  forth  from  Egypt : 

"  But  fasting,  mourning,  and  vexatious 
pursuit,  when  I  went  forth  from  Jerusalem. 

"  How  goodly  were  the  tents,  and  the 
four  standards,  when  I  came  forth  from 
Egypt ! 

"But  it  was  the  tents  of  Ishmaehtes, 
and  the  camps  of  the  uncircumcised,  when 
I  went  forth  from  Jerusalem. 

"The  jubilee  and  year  of  release  for 
the  land  to  rest  were  instituted  when  I 
came  forth  from  Egypt ; 

"  But  I  was  sold  for  ages,  and  cut  off 
with  severity,  when  I  went  forth  from  J  e- 
rusalem. 

"  The  mercy-seat,  ark,  and  the  stones 
of  memorial,  were  prepared,  when  I  came 
forth  from  Egypt ; 

"  But  sling-stones,  and  destructive  wea- 
^     pons,  when  I  went  forth  from  Jerusalem. 

"  There  were  Levites,  priests,  and  sev- 
enty elders,  when  1  came  forth  from  Egypt; 

"  But  taskmasters,  oppressors,  sellers, 
and  buyers,  when  I  went  forth  from  Jeru- 
salem. 


"  Moses  fed  me,  and  Aaron  led  me, 
when  1  came  forth  from  Egypt ; 

"But  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  Empe- 
ror Hadrian  oppressed  me  when  1  went 
forth  from  Jerusalem. 

"  When  we  prepared  for  battle  the  Lord 
was  there  when  I  came  forth  from  Egypt. 

"  But  He  was  removed  far  from  us,  and 
was  not  near  us,  when  I  went  forth  from 
Jerusalem. 

"  The  secret  place  within  the  veil,  and 
the  order  of  shew-bread,  when  I  came 
forth  from  Egypt ; 

"  But  wrath  poured  on  me,  covered  me 
as  a  thicket,  when  I  went  forth  irom  Jeru- 
salem. 

"  Burnt-offerings,  peace-offerings,  and 
sacrifices  by  fire  lor  a  sweet  savour,  when 
I  came  forth  from  Egypt ; 

"  But  the  precious  children  of  Zion  w^ere 
thrust  through  with  the  sword,  when  I 
went  forth  from  Jerusalem. 

"  Bonnets  of  honour  were  appointed  to 
be  worn  for  respect  when  I  came  forth 
from  Egypt ; 

"  But  it  was  hissing,  shouting,  shame 
and  vexation  that  I  experienced  when  I 
went  forth  from  Jerusalem. 

"  The  plate  of  gold,  with  dominion  and 
power,  were  conferred  on  me,  when  I 
came  forth  from  Egypt ; 

"  But  there  was  none  to  help,  and  the 
crown  was  down,  when  I  went  forth  from 
Jerusalem. 

"  Sanctification,  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
and  the  tremendous  Divine  presence,  was 
I  blessed  with  when  I  came  forth  from 
Egypt; 

"But  filthy  and  polluted  with  the  un- 
clean spirit  was  I,  when  I  went  forth  from 
Jerusalem. 

"  I  had  song,  salvation,  and  the  sound- 
ing trumpets,  when  I  came  forth  from 
Egypt; 

"  But  the  cries  of  the  children,  and  the 
groans  of  the  wounded,  when  I  went  forth 
from  Jerusalem. 

"  The  table,  candlestick,  whole  burnt- 
offerings  and  incense,  when  I  came  forth 
from  Egypt ; 

"  But  idols,  abominations,  and  graven 
images,  when  I  went  forth  from  Jerusalem. 

"  Thanksgiving  offerings,  the  testimony, 
and  the  order  of  Temple  service,  when  I 
came  forth  from  Egypt ; 

"  But  the  want  of  the  Talmud,  and  the 
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discontinuance  of  the  daily  sacrifice,  when 
I  went  forth  from  Jerusalem. 

"  The  Lord  God  of  Hosts  showed  us 
wonders,  when  I  came  forth  from  Eigypt ; 

•'And  He  will  cause  his  Divine  pres- 
ence, and  his  service,  to  return  to  the 
midst  of  Jerusalem." 

How  dearly  do  the  children  of  Israel 
cleave  to  the  promise  of  future  restoration ! 
It  was  uppermost  in  the  thoughts  of  their 
brethren,  who,  forewarned  of  the  desola- 
tions that  should  come  on  the  city,  and 
the  Temple,  and  the  land,  still  made  it  the 
subject  of  the  very  last  inquiry  that  they 
were  permitted  to  address  to  their  Divine 
Master  upon  earth  :  "  Lord,  wilt  thou  at 
this  time  restore  afrain  the  kingdom  to  Is- 
rael  ?"  The  answer  was  in  the  spirit  of 
the  prophetic  word,  "  though  it  tarry,  wait 
for  it ;"  for  Jesus  replied,  "  It  is  not  for 
you  to  know  the  times  and  the  seasons 
which  my  Father  hath  put  in  his  own 
power."  Yet,  in  despite  even  of  this  tes- 
timony, we  often  hear  the  Jew  condemned 
as  a  carnal  speculatist,  because  he  confi- 
dently looks  forward  to  the  same  event, 
not  knowing  the  time  or  the  season,  but 
perfectly  certain  that  they  are  decreed 
and  settled,  and  will  arrive  at  the  end  of 
the  appointed  days. 

The  desolation,  the  utter  destruction  of 
the  Temple,  is  a  most  striking  incident 
indeed  when  we  look  back  to  the  time  of 
Ezra,  and  glance  along  the  term  of  its 
duration.  Ezra  says,  "  And  the  elders  of 
the  Jews  builded,  and  they  prospered 
through  the  prophesying  of  Haggai  the 
prophet  and  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Iddo." 
Haggai's  language  is  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful, calculated  above  measure  to  stimulate 
and  encourage  his  enterprising  brethren  : 

•'  Go  up  to  the  mountain,  and  bring 
wood, 

•'  And  build  the  house ;  and  I  will  take 
pleasure  in  it, 

•'  And  I  will  be  glorified,  saith  the  Lord." 

And  again,  in  the  same  magnificent 
strain,  he  predicts  the  result : 

"  Who  is  left  among  you 

"  That  saw  this  house 

"  In  her  first  glory  ? 

"  And  how  do  ye  see  it  now  ? 

"  Is  it  not  in  your  eyes  in  comparison 
of  it  as  nothing  ? 

"Yet  now  be  strong,  O  Zerubbabel, 
saith  the  Lord  ; 


"  And  be  strong,  O  Joshua,  the  son  of 
Josedech  the  high  priest ; 

''  And  be  strong,  all  ye  people  of  the 
land,  saith  the  Lord,  and  work : 

''  For  I  am  with  you,  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts  : 

"  Accord  nig  to  the  word  that  I  cove- 
nanted with  you 

"  When  ye  came  out  of  Egypt, 

'•  So  my  spirit  remaineth  among  you ; 

•'  Fear  ye  not. 

•'  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts  ; 

"Yet  once,  it  is  a  Httle  while, 

"  And  I  will  shake  the  heavens,  and  the 
earth, 

"  And  the  sea,  and  the  dry  land ; 

"  And  I  will  shake  all  nations, 

"  And  the  desire  of  all  nations  shall 
come : 

"  And  I  will  fill  this  house  with  glory, 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts. 

"  The  silver  is  mine,  and  the  gold  is 
mine, 

"  Saith  the  Lord  of  hosts : 

"  The  glory  of  this  latter  house  shall  be 
greater  than  of  the  former, 

"  Saith  the  Lord  of  hosts : 

"  And  in  this  place  will  I  give  j  eace, 

'•  Saith  the  Lord  of  hosts." 

The  heart  trembles  in  reading  such 
words,  and  faints  to  think  that  it  was 
upon  this  same  sacred  house,  which  the 
Lord  deio-ned  so  to  encourage  his  ser- 
vants  to  build,  the  fire  of  desolation  was 
kindled,  and  the  abominable  pollution  of 
the  grossest  heathen  idolatry  was  perpe- 
trated amidst  its  ruins;  and  that  now, 
after  the  ploughshare  had  torn  up  its 
foundations,  a  Moslem  mosque  occupies 
the  hallowed  site.  Did,  then,  the  word 
of  the  Lord  fail?  We  know  that  there 
was  no  visible  manifestation  of  the  Divine 
presence  as  in  the  former  house,  the  chief 
glory  of  which  was  in  the  Shechinah,  the 
brigiit  cloud  that  rested  on  the  mercy-seat, 
and  at  times  had  filled  tlie  whole  building. 
Neither  was  there  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
nor  the  tables  of  the  Law,  nor  Aaron's 
budded  rod,  nor  the  pot  of  manna,  the 
angel's  food  with  which  he  fed  his  people 
m  the  wilderness.  How,  then,  was  the 
glory  of  that  house  made  to  surpass  the 
glory  of  the  former  ?  How  did  the  Lord 
in  an  especial  manner  give  peace,  where 
war,  the  fiercest,  bloodiest,  most  dread- 
fully destructive  war  that    ever   raged 
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among  men,  sent  rivers  of  blood  over  the 
ruins  of  that  goodly  house  ?     There   is 
not,  there  cannot  be  any  answer  to  this, 
save  in  repeating  that  One  greater  than 
the  Temple,  greater  than  Solomon  who 
builded  the  first  and  most  glorious   Tem- 
ple, was  there.     That  the  Desire  of  all 
nations,  the  Prince  of  peace,  came  with 
the  offer  of  peace,  and  w^ould  have  gath- 
ered Jerusalem's  children  into  a  secure 
hiding-place    from    every   enemy,    even 
when  the  Roman  had  already  established 
his  iron  rule  upon  her  sacred  hills.     From 
the  eighth  day  of  his  infancy,  when  Sim- 
eon and  Anna  welcomed  him,  •'  the  glory 
of  his  people  Israel,"  unto  that  holy  habi- 
tation, even  to  the  eve  of  his  cruel  be- 
trayal and  more  cruel  death,  that  Temple 
was  the  loved  resort  of  Israel's  acknow- 
ledged Messiah ;  and  by  his  presence  it 
was  glorified  beyond  all  former  glory,  and 
in  its  courts  he  taught  his  doctrine,  and 
bestowed  the  gift  of  peace.     His  Name 
is  made  hateful  to  the  Jews  through  the 
abominable  idolatries,  the   murders,   the 
profanations   of   holy    places    and    holy 
things,   and   the   iniquitous   persecutions 
that  have  been  heaped  upon  themselves, 
under  the  lalse  assumption  of  that  name 
by  evil   men ;    and  the   bringing   in    of 
equally  evil  systems  under  the  same  false 
pretence;   so  that  the  plainest  meaning 
of  their  own  prophetic  books  is  set  aside 
rather  than  they  will  acknowledge  that 
they  point   to   what  is  presented   before 
their  eyes  as  Christianity.     Do  we  con- 
demn them  for  thus  turning  away  from  a 
portion  of  the  Divine  revelation  ?     Let  us 
also  fear,  lest  many  among  ourselves  be 
found  involved  in  the  same  charge ;  for, 
assuredly,  there  is  nothing  more  clearly, 
more    forcibly,   more    unequivocally   set 
forth  in  scripture  than  is  the  eternal,  im- 
mutable promise  of  the  Most  High  to  bring 
back  the  nation  of  Israel,  to  cause  them, 
as  such,  again  to  inherit  the  places  now^ 
long  desolate,  and  to  fulfil  to  the  letter, 
no  less  than  m  its  spiritual  signification, 
the  covenant  ratified  to    Abraham   con- 
cerning the  gift  of  the  land  of  Canaan  to 
his  descendants  for  ever.     Spiritualize  as 
we  may,  in  reference  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment prophecies,  we  cannot,  as  Christians, 
evade  the  force  of  the  apostle's  exposition 
of  them  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.    On  the  Continent, 


the  impression  prevails  that  it  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  Christianity  to  hate  and  to 
persecute  the  Jew  ;  here,  where  all  odious 
and  cruel  prejudice  against  them  is  rapidly 
dying  away,  they  find  that  the  great  test 
of  religious  zeal  on  their  behali"  appears 
to  be  the  earnest  desire  to  rob  them  of 
their  nationality,  and  to  blend  them  in  an 
undistinguished  mass  w^ith  the  Gentiles 
around  them  ;  while  at  the  same  time  that 
we  press  on  them  the  saving  truth  of  their 
Messiah  having  once  appeared  as  a  vic- 
tim, to  put  away  sin  by  the  offering  of 
himself,  we  dispute  another  sacred  and 
inseparable  truth  held  firmly,  in  strong 
faith  and  enduring  hope,  by  them,  that  the 
Messiah  shall  yet  again  come,  in  visible 
glory,  as  a  King  over  all  the  earth,  and 
more  especially  as  the  King  of  Israel,  to 
reign.  The  old  divines  among  us  were 
fond  of  the  saying,  "No  cross,  no  crown;" 
our  creed,  as  held  up  to  the  Jews,  appears 
to  consist  in  the  assertion,  "  A  cross,  but 
no  crown." 

Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  I 
the  number  of  those  who  remain  under 
this  impression  is  daily  diminishing,  and 
the  clear,  strong,  piercing  light  of  revela- 
tion is  shining  more  and  more  through 
breaking  clouds,  soon  to  roll  away,  and 
leave  its  lustre  unimpeded.  There  was, 
we  freely  admit,  a  need  for  the  spreading 
of  this  vail  over  the  nations ;  lor  without 
it,  how  should  the  scriptures  have  been 
fulfilled,  that  decreed  to  Judah  a  lot  of 
universal  sorrow,  and  shame,  and  obloquy  ? 
How  could  the  people  of  the  Lord  have 
become  '•  an  astonishment,  a  proverb,  and 
a  by-word  among  all  nations  ;"  how  could 
it  have  been  that  among  the  nations  they 
should  find  no  ease,  neither  the  sole  of 
their  foot  have  had  any  rest ;  but  a  trem- 
bling of  heart,  and  failing  of  eyes,  and 
sorrow  of  mi  id,  and  none  assurance  of  life. 
from  generation  to  generation,  had  not 
the  predicted  delusion  fallen  upon  the 
Gentile  world  to  say,  "  The  two  families 
which  the  Lord  hath  chosen,  he  hath  even 
cast  them  off?"  But  for  this,  Christians 
in  every  age  would  have  combined  their 
efforts  to  bring  about  the  work  of  restora- 
tion before  the  set  time  was  even  ap- 
proaching ;  and  the  outcast  of  Isra,el,  the 
dispersed  of  Judah,  would  have  been 
regarded  as  exiled  kings,  whose  diadem 
had  been  taken  away  for  a  short  seasoiij 
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to  be  restored  in  tenfold  splendour.  The 
Lord  hath  overruled  all  things  to  the  fur- 
therance of  his  own  sovereign  purposes, 
hitherto  of  wrath;  now  of  returning 
mercy  :  and  surely  it  ill  becomes  us,  when 
He  would  withdraw  the  covering  from 
our  eyes,  to  grasp  it  with  perverse  tenacity, 
and  in  act,  if  not  in  word,  to  declare  that 
we  will  not  see. 

We  have  looked  upon  Jerusalem  as  it 
was,  when  the  Roman  host  advanced  to 
compass  it  round ;  and  upon  Jerusalem, 
as  it  also  was  when  the  work  of  desolation 
had  been  completed,  and  the  destroying 
army  withdrawn  from  its  lonely  ruins. 
Jerusalem  as  it  is  presents  an  object  of 
most  surpassing,  thrilling  interest,  through 
the  astonishing  change  that  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  is  observable,  first  in  the 
minds  and  intents  of  those  who  visit  the 
holy  city,  and  secondly  in  the  result  of 
their  investigations.  The  Christian  reli- 
gion, in  its  purity,  seems  to  have  prevailed 
there  just  while  the  church  of  the  circum- 
cision, a  small  band  of  those  who  had  es- 
caped to  Pella,  found  a  refuge  among  the 
ruins  of  Zion,  and  clung  to  the  mouldering 
stones  of  their  beloved  city  and  Temple. 
They  were,  however,  disturbed  in  their 
desolate  retreat  by  the  Roman  tyrants, 
who,  fearful  lest  one  of  David's  royal 
house  might  yet  escape  to  claim  the  king- 
dom, invaded  even  this  harmless  band, 
and  murdered  their  chief  pastor.  From 
the  period  of  Hadrian's  Roman  town, 
raised  upon  her  holy  hills,  even  to  this 
day,  has  Jerusalem  been  a  cage  of  unclean 
birds :  never  more  so  than  when  those 
who  called  themselves  Christians  held 
sway  over  her.  Superstition,  the  most 
grovelling  that  can  be  imagined,  and  the 
most  fearfully  opposed  to  the  word  of 
God,  with  one  hand  heaped  defilement 
on  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house, 
and  with  the  other  groped  for  miraculous 
crosses,  found  or  feigned  legends  that 
enabled  her  to  fix  on  this  and  that  spot 
as  distinguished  by  some  event  in  gospel 
history,  and  reared  an  idol  fane  upon 
each  fabulous  site.  The  nobler  Turk 
made  choice  of  the  mountain  which  God 
had  delighted  to  hallow,  and  ignorant 
man  to  profane  ;  and  there  he  built  his 
mosque,  and  fenced  again  the  ancient 
platform  of  the  Temple  courts,  and,  divine- 


ly, though  unconsciously  instructed,  he 
guards  it  to  this  day,  alike  from  friend  and 
foe. 

Now,  instead  of  digging  for  impossible 
mementoes  of  events  that  left  no  merely 
material  trace  behind  them,  to  mar  their 
deep  spiritual  significancy,  our  Christian 
tourists  approach  Jerusalem  intent  on  the 
discovery  of  national  antiquities,  and  to 
connect  the  present  era  with  her  past 
rnajesty  and  power.  To  this  momentous 
revolution  in  the  public  mind  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  formation  of  a  link  that  we 
hesitate  not  to  say  were  essentially  neces- 
sary to  a  right  view  of  the  Lord's  work  ; 
for  by  it  we  are  gradually  establishing  the 
identity  of  sites  which,  as  they  are  set 
forth  with  the  most  perfect  topographical 
exactitude  in  prophetic  Scripture,  we 
must  necessarily  keep  in  view,  while  look- 
ing for  its  fulfilment.  Let  any  simple- 
minded  believer  in  the  inspired  character 
of  the  sacred  writings  read  the  foliowinsr 
declaration,  with  a  full  regard  to  its  closing 
words,  and  he  cannot  but  enter  into  our 
meaning,  nor,  we  should  think,  fail  to 
arrive  at  the  same  conclusion. 

"  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 

"  Which  giveth  the  sun  for  a  light  by 
day, 

"  And  the  ordinances  of  the  moon  and 
the  stars  for  a  light  by  night, 

"  Which  divideth  the  sea  where  the 
waves  thereof  roar ; 

"  The  Lord  of  hosts  is  his  name  ! 

"  If  those  ordinances  depart  from  before 
me,  saith  the  Lord, 

"  Then  the  seed  of  Israel  also  shall  cease 

"From  being  a  nation  before  me  for 
ever. 

"  Thus  saith  the  Lord  ; 

"  If  heaven  above  can  be  measured, 

"And  the  foundations  of  the  earth 
searched  beneath, 

''  I  also  will  cast  off  all  the  seed  of  Israel, 

"  For  all  that  they  have  done,  saith  the 
Lord. 

"  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord, 

"  That  the  city  shall  be  built  to  the 
Lord, 

"  From  the  tower  of  Hannaneel  unto 
the  gate  of  the  corner, 

"  And  the  measuring  line  shall  yet  go 
forth 

"  Over  against  it  upon  the  hill  Gareb, 
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*'  And  shall  compass  about  to  Goath, 

"And  the  whole  valley  of  the  dead 
bodies,  and  of  the  ashes, 

"  And  all  the  fields  unto  the  brook  of 
Kedron, 

"  Unto  the  corner  of  the  horse  gate 
toward  the  east, 

'^  Shall  be  holy  unto  the  Lord  ; 

"  It  shall  not  he  plucked  vp^ 

"  Nor  he  thrown  down  any  more   for 

EVER."* 

The  whole  of  this,  and  the  preceding 
chapter  of  Jeremiah,  if  read  consecutively, 
and  without  a  break,  bears  upon  the  sub- 
ject with  a  force,  that  if  not  irresistibly 
convincing,  must  be  met  with  a  power  of 
repulsion  that  we  should  tremble  to  pos- 
sess. That  the  prediction  is  yet  unful- 
filled, one  glance  at  the  two  concluding 
lines  must  prove  ;  and  immediately  prece- 
ding the  above  passage  is  the  promise  of 
a  new  covenant,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
Law  shall  be  written  in  the  hearts  of  the 
house  of  Israel.  It  was  of  old  addressed 
to  their  ears,  with  the  covenant, ''  Do  this, 
and  live ;"  but  that  law,  so  pure  in  its  na- 
ture, and  so  strict  in  its  requirements,  they 
could  not  fulfil :  they  failed  in  their  part 
of  the  covenant,  and  so  brake  it.  But 
better  things  are  in  reserve  for  Israel ;  the 
Lord  will  write  that  holy  law  not  on  ta- 
bles «f  stone,  but  in  their  inward  parts ; 
and  they  shall  render  the  willing  service 
of  loving,  obedient  sons,  where  as  bonds- 
men, ruled  by  fear,  they  were  not  able  to 
bear  the  yoke  of  observances,  into  the 
deep  spiritual  tendency  of  which  their 
hearts  could  not  enter.  The  passage  is 
so  important,  and  has  withal,  by  some  un- 
discriminating  believers,  been  so  grievous- 
ly perverted  from  its  true  meaning  by  a 
confounding  of  "  the  law"  with  "  the  cov- 
enant," that  we  cannot  do  better  than  cite 
it  here. 

"  Behold  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord, 

"  That  I  will  make  a  new  covenant 

"  With  the  house  of  Israel,  and  with  the 
house  of  Judah  ; 

"  Not  according  to  the  covenant  that  I 
made  with  their  fathers, 

"  In  the  day  that  I  took  them  by  the 
hand 

"  To  bring  them  forth  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt ; 

"  Which  my  covenant  they  brake, 

*  Jeremiah  xxzi.  35 — 10.  I 


"  Although  I  was  an  husband  unto  them, 
saith  the  Lord  : 

"  But  this  shall  be  the  covenant 
"  That  [  will  make  with  the  house  of 
Israel ; 
"  After  those  days,  saith  the  Lord, 
'•'  I  will  put  my  law  into  their  inward 
parts, 

"  And  write  it  in  their  hearts  ; 
"  And  I  will  be  their  God, 
"  And  they  shall  be  my  people. 
"  And  they  shall  teach  no  more 
"  Every  man  his  neighbour,  and  every 
man  his  brother, 

"  Saying,  Know  the  Lord  : 
"  For  they  all  shall  know  me, 
"  From  the  least  of  them  unto  the  great- 
est of  them,  saith  the  Lord  : 

"  For  I  will  forgive  their  iniquity, 
"  And   I   win  remember  their   sin  no 
more."* 

And  then,  without  a  break,  follows  the 
gracious  and  glorious  declaration  before 
quoted. 

What  a  solemn  interest  does  all  this 
attach  to  the  recent  discoveries  of  learned 
and  godly  men,  who  have  made  it  their 
business  and  delight  to  explore  the  an- 
cient boundaries,  and  to  set  up  again  the 
long  forgotten  landmarks  of  the  holy  city ! 
The  tower  of  Hippicus  is  now  identified ; 
and  springing  from  a  piece  of  ancient 
masonry,  single  stones  of  which  reach  to 
the  enormous  length  of  twenty-four  feet, 
has  been  found  the  commencement  of  an 
arch,  that  evidently  formed  part  of  the 
bridge  from  the  Temple  to  the  city  of  Da 
vid.  Nay,  the  very  mosque  itself  has  been 
subjected  to  the  eager  gaze  of  enterprising 
Englishmen,  and  discoveries  made  that 
justify  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  foun- 
dations, over  which,  indeed,  the  plough 
has  passed,  though  above,  not  one  stone 
was  left  upon  another.  Who  could  pre- 
vail to  dig  up  the  subterranean  relics  of 
that  stupendous  architecture  ?  Tlie  press 
teems  with  discoveries,  adding  perpetually 
to  the  store  of  local  information  already 
possessed  ;  and  we  cannot  choose  but  look 
upon  Jerusalem  not  merely  as  the  dwin- 
dled skeleton  of  what  once  was,  but  as 
the  swelling  germ,  half  rising  from  its 
earthy  bed  in  promise  of  what  is  to  be. 

Onee  more,  from  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
we  will  in   imagination   look  down,  and 
*  Jeremiah  xxzi.  31. 
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contemplate  the  existing  scene :  and  truly 
we  may  still  apply  the  lamenting  apos- 
trophe, "  How  doth  the  city  sit  solitary, 
that  was  full  of  people !"  for  an  immense 
track  of  ground  lies  before  us,  destitute  of 
a  single  building,  not  even  a  hovel  or  a 
shed  appearing,  where  stately  streets  and 
crowded  marts  once  attested  the  populous- 
ness  of  the  mighty  Jerusalem.  The  pres- 
ent walls  enclose  a  mere  fraction  of  it: 
they  pass  over  the  brow  of  Zion,  leaving 
to  the  plough  and  to  the  browsing  flock 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  ground 
where  David's  city  stood.  Ophel,  the 
long,  narrow  descent,  reaching  from  the 
Temple  wall  to  the  valley  of  Hinnom, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Tyropean, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  valley  of  Kedron, 
and  appropriated  to  the  multitude  who 
served  the  Temple,  bears  not  a  dwelling 
on  its  desolate  slope :  nor  can  the  eye  dis- 
tinguish the  point  whence  rose  the  wall 
that  girt  it  in.  For  a  precipitous  descent 
mto  the  valley  beneath,  we  now  behold  a 
swelling  mass  of  ground,  the  accumulation 
of  many  centuries,  where  no  doubt  lies 
hidden  a  deep  substratum  of  giant  ruins, 
blocking  up  the  entrance  to  subterranean 
caves.  The  site  of  fort  Antonia  is  occu- 
pied by  the  house  of  the  Turkish  governor, 
and  a  slender  minaret  marks  the  memora- 
ble area,  forming,  as  in  olden  time,  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  enclosure  where 
stands  the  alien  occupant  of  a  spot  that 
long  was,  and  ere  long  again  shall  be, 
most  holy  unto  the  Lord.  We  look  with 
something  like  toleration,  if  with  compla- 
cency we  cannot  look,  on  Ishmael's  strong 
grasp  of  Isaac's  sacred  mountain ;  for 
though  he  there  worships  a  god  whom  his 
fathers  knew  not,  he  has  purged  the  place 
of  idols;  and  we  must  needs  rejoice  that 
the  impious  mummeries  enacted  in  other 
parts  of  the  city,  are  sternly  held  aloof 
from  contaminating  the  threshing-floor  of 
Araunah. 

An  irregular  line  of  unequal  fortifica- 
tion, excluding  the  greater  part  of  Beze- 
tha,  and  other  tracks  that  lay  within  the 
ancient  city,  runs  stragghng  out  and  in, 
embracing  the  melancholy  mass  of  broken 
buildings  that  loiter  where  the  hands  of 
different  generations  have  placed  them, 
bearing  no  resemblance  to  what  was,  and 
probably  destined  to  contribute  but  little 
portion  to  what  is   about  to  be.    Until 
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within  a  few  short  years,  animal  life  was 
at  a  low  ebb  in  Jerusalem ;  intellectual 
life  at  a  lower,  and  spiritual  life  there  was 
none ;  this  was  Zion,  whom  no  man  sought 
after ;  but  now  from  every  part  of  the 
world  the  Gentiles  congregate,  they 
scarcely  know  for  what,  in  her  gloomy 
streets;  and,  "like  doves  to  their  win- 
dows," her  own  exiled  race  flock  unto 
her,  their  hopes  rekindling  under  an  influ 
ence  that  never  yet  moved  the  seed  of 
Jacob  in  vain. 

While  Gentiles  of  all  climes  and  creeds 
plan,  each  after  the  model  that  his  own 
imagination  approves  as  best,  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel  still  keeps  silence  ;  and  they 
who  know  his  name,  feel  that  their  voca- 
tion is  to  watch,  to  pray,  to  wait.  The 
whole  Bible  is  one  manual  of  prayer  for 
such  as  look  for  the  appearing  of  Israel's 
Messiah  in  power  and  great  glory,  to  con- 
quer and  to  reign.  He  went  into  a  far 
country,  far  beyond  the  ken  of  mortal 
eye,  to  receive  for  himself  a  kingdom,  and 
to  return.  Long  has  he  been  gone,  and 
long  and  sore  have  been  the  afflictions  of 
those  whom  He  alone  can  comfort.  Zion 
has  been  desolate  and  a  widow,  her  chil- 
dren moving  to  and  fro,  crushed  under  a 
dispensation  of  unequalled  wrath.  Those 
of  every  other  kindred,  and  people,  and 
nation,  and  tongue,  to  whom  he  hath  gra- 
ciously extended  the  covenant  of  peace, 
and  admitted  to  a  spiritual  participation 
m  the  blood-bought  blessings  of  his  grace, 
have  likewise  formed  a  small  and  a  scat- 
tered remnant,  through  much  tribulation 
entering  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  While 
he  is  absent,  all  the  foundations  of  the 
earth  are  out  of  course,  vanity  is  written 
on  its  possessions,  and  pollution  on  its 
joys.  We  wait,  we  watch,  we  wrestle  in 
strong  suppUcation  for  the  signs  that  shall 
herald  his  approach,  telling  us  in  language 
not  to  be  misunderstood,  the  Lord  is  at 
hand. 

Very  imperfectly  have  we  followed 
through  the  sad  stages  of  its  mournful 
fall,  the  city,  concerning  which  the  Lord 
once  said  that  He  had  chosen  it,  yea,  de- 
sired it  for  his  habitation.  We  have  seen 
how  Judaea  was  laid  waste,  Jerusalem 
made  a  heap,  and  the  children  of  the 
covenant  slaughtered,  or  carried  away 
into  the  cruellest  captivity,  the  most  wide 
and    prolonged    dispersion  ever  known 
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among  men.  Shall  we  then  say,  in  the 
language  of  unbelieving  doubt,  "  Hath 
God  forcpotten  to  be  gracious  ?  Hath  He 
cast  ofl"  for  ever?"  No,  we  know  that 
the  fulness  of  the  cup  of  troubling  of 
which  Jerusalem  hath  drank  the  dregs, 
and  wrung  them  out,  is  a  sure  earnest 
of  the  abundance  of  that  cup  of  blessing 
reserved  for  her  when  the  days  of  her 
mourning  are  ended.  The  city  shall  be 
builded  again,  and  the  desolate  wastes  in- 
habited, and  the  people  shall  feed  and  he 
down,  and  none  shall  make  them  afraid. 

"  Sing,  O  daughter  of  Zion  ; 

'•  Shout,  O  Israel : 

"Be  glad  and  rejoice  with  all  the  heart, 

"  O  daughter  of  Jerusalem. 

"  The  Lord  hath  taken  away  thy  judg- 
ment, 

"  He  hath  cast  out  thine  enemy ; 

"  The  King  of  Israel,  even  the  Lord,  is 
in  the  midst  of  thee  ; 

"  Thou  shalt  not  see  evil  any  more. 

"  In  that  day  it  shall  be  said  to  Jeru- 
salem, Fear  thou  not ; 

"  And  to  Zion,  Let  not  thine  hands  be 
slack. 


"  The  Lord  thy  God,  in  the  midst  of 
thee,  is  mighty ; 

"  He  will  save,  He  will  rejoice  over  thee 
with  joy  ; 

"  He  will  rest  in  his  love ;  He  will  joy 
over  thee  with  singing. 

"  I  will  gather  them  that  are  sorrowful 
for  the  solemn  assembly, 

"  Who  are  of  thee, 

"To  whom  the  reproach  of  it  was  a 
burden. 

"  Behold,  at  that  time,  I  will  undo  all 
that  afflict  thee : 

"  And  I  will  save  her  that  halteth,  and 
gather  her  that  was  driven  out, 

"  And  I  will  get  them  praise  and  fame 

"  In  every  land  where  they  have  been 
put  to  shame. 

"  At  that  time  will  I  bring  you  again, 

"  Even  in  the  time  that  1  gather  you : 

"  Far  I  will  make  you  a  name  and  a 
praise 

"  Among  all  the  people  of  the  earth, 

"  When  I  turn  back  your  captivity  be- 
fore your  eyes, 

"  Saith  the  Lord."* 

*  Zeph.  iii  14. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

It  was  a  day  of  no  small  stir  in  the  vil- 
lacre  of  Glanamora,  when  the  recruitino- 
party  of  corporal  Moyle  marched  in,  to  the 
merry  beat  of  two  drums,  assisted  by  the 
shrill  notes  of  three  fifes,  and  the  deep 
drone  of  a  bagpipe.  So  fine  a  band  had 
not  before,  within  the  memory  of  man,  ac- 
companied the  soldiers  into  that  retired 
village.  A  single  drum  and  fife  had  been 
heard  from  time  to  time,  as  a  small  party 
was  occasionally  detached  from  the  re- 
cruiting station^  to  pick  up  any  idle  lads 
who  might  be  disposed  to  have  the  gay 
ribbands  pinned  upon  their  hats  ;  but  two 
drums,  three  fifes,  and  a  bagpipe  !  surely 
it  must  be  a  great  man  who  could  com- 
mand so  much  music ;  and  the  people 
hastened  to  get  a  peep  at  the  distinguished 
officer  who  strutted,  indeed,  most  proudly 
at  the  head  of  his  party. 

Arrived  at  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Sheaf, 
the  commander,  in  a  loud  voice,  gave  the 
word  to  halt  and  wheel ;  when,  each  drum- 
mer having  performed  a  grand  roll,  and 
the  fifes  a  finishing  scream,  they  ceased 
playing.  The  piper,  however,  went  on, 
and  with  great  spirit  gave  a  planxty  or  two 
to  the  delighted  listeners,  before  he  un- 
screwed his  pipes,  and  seated  himself  on 
the  bench  beside  his  military  companions. 

"  And  is  it  after  enlisting  you  are,  David 
McCarthy  ?"  said  one  of  the  villagers  to 
the  piper. 

'•  Me  !  Oh,  nothing  in  life  could  be  far- 
ther from  the  thought  of  me ;  but  how 
could  I  do  less  than  put  a  little  respect 
upon  an  old  friend  who  has  risen  by  his 
merits  to  the  command  of  a  company  ?" 


"  No,  no,"  said  the  corporal,  "  it  is  not 
the  command  of  a  company  yet,  any  how : 
it's  only  a  recruiting  party." 

"  Company,  or  party,  or  whatever  you 
please  to  call  it,"  replied  the  piper,  '•'  you 
are  welcome  to  Glanamora,  Mr.  Cornelius 
Moyle,  sir,  and  long  life  to  your  honour, 
and  may  you  live  to  be  a  general." 

Great  indeed  was  the  surprise  of  the  by- 
standers at  hearing  the  name  of  their  vi- 
sitor :  and  the  more  so,  as  he  had  just  ta- 
ken off  his  cap  to  wipe  his  forehead,  show- 
ing the  features,  somewhat  changed  to  be 
sure,  by  four  years'  service  in  a  hot  cl^ 
mate,  but  still  the  very  features,  of  Corny 
Moyle,  well  known  as  the  arch  hostler  at 
the  Golden  Sheaf,  until,  nobody  could  tell 
how,  he  had  disappeared  at  a  fair,  to  which 
his  master  sent  him  to  sell  a  colt.  He  had 
sold  it  very  well,  handed  the  price  to  a 
neighbour,  with  instructions  to  dehver  it  to 
his  master  ;  and  from  that  day  no  one  had 
been  able  to  discover  what  had  become  of 
the  youth. 

"  Sure  enough,  and  it's  Corny's  own 
self!"  was  the  general  cry,  as  the  villagers 
pressed  round  to  gaze  at  their  old  compa- 
nion, who  received  their  friendly  greetings 
with  great  civility  of  manner,  but  still  pre- 
served the  deportment  of  a  man  who  feels 
himself  raised  in  rank,  and  wishes  to  keep 
others  at  a  respectful  distance.  This  was 
not  so  much  from  pride  as  from  pohcy ; 
he  was  sent  there  to  obtain  as  many  re- 
cruits as  possible,  a  sudden  order  having 
arrived  for  the  embarkation  of  the  detach- 
ment in  one  of  the  first  ships  that  should 
sail  for  India.  The  party  commanded  by 
Moyle's  officer  had  not  been  very  success- 
ful ;  and  the  corporal  who,  for  several 
reasons,  would  rather  have  stayed  away 
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from  Glanamora,  was  tempted,  by  the 
hope  of  promotion,  to  oflier  his  services  in 
that  village,  where  the  change  in  his  cir- 
cumstances was  likely  to  induce  others  to 
follow  his  example.  The  lieutenant  gladly 
accepted  this  proposal ;  he  gave  Moyle 
the  additional  drum  and  files,  to  increase 
his  importance  ;  and  having  met  the  piper, 
McCarthy,  who  was  a  person  of  great  in- 
fluence among  the  peasantry,  the  corporal 
easily  engaged  his  assistance.  One  lad 
had  already  joined  them,  on  their  march  ; 
and  they  hoped,  by  giving  a  great  deal 
of  importance  to  Moyle,  to  rouse  the  am- 
bition of  others. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  warn  ns  against 
emulation,  numbering  it  among  the  '•  works 
of  the  flesh,"  which  lead  to  destruction : 
man  calls  it  a  noble  passion,  and  encoura- 
ges it  in  himself  and  others.  Truly  the 
wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness  with 
God  ;  and  so  it  will  be  found  when  every 
mouth  is  stopped  before  Him,  and  the 
thoughts  of  every  heart  revealed,  and 
man's  devices  exposed,  amidst  everlasting 
shame  and  contempt,  while  "  the  counsel 
of  the  Lord,  that  shall  stand  5"  and  that 
alone. 

There  v/as  one  person  among  the  villa- 
gers of  Glanamora,  whom  Moyle  did  not 
wish  to  fall  in  with,  but  whom  he  had  re- 
solved to  enlist  if  ihey  should  meet.  This 
was  a  young  man  named  Denis  O'Brien, 
with  whom  he  had  formerly  been  intimate, 
and  who  knew  more  of  his  past  history 
than  was  agreeable  to  the  corporal.  They 
had  been  together,  at  the  fair  where  Moyle 
was  lost,  and  O'Brien  alone  could  have 
told  what  became  of  him.  On  that  day 
they  joined  a  set  of  idle  young  men,  who 
fi-om  folly  went  on  to  more  open  sin ;  and 
having  drunk  till  they  became  desperate, 
engaged  in  a  furious  quarrel.  One  of  the 
party  offended  Moyle  so  much,  that  he 
resolved  to  take  a  deadlj;'  revenge,  but  he 
could  not  prevail  on  O'Brien  to  join  him 
in  it.  He,  however,  met  with  a  man  who 
had  an  older  and  still  more  bitter  grudge 
against  the  person  ;  and  they  laid  their 
plan  together,  to  follow  him  into  the  next 
county,  there  to  take  such  vengeance  as 
they  could.  O'Brien  endeavoured  to  dis- 
suade Moyle  from  so  wicked  a  proceed- 
ing, but  in  vain  ;  finding  him  resolved,  he 
gave  rather  an  unwilling  promise  never  to 
mention  what  had  passed,  nor  to  confess 


having  been  with  liim  so  lately,  and  re- 
turned home. 

In  that  retired  village,  little  %ews  was 
heard  :  but  O'Brien  contrived  to  make  out 
that  a  murder  had  been  committed  on  an 
unknown  trav^eller,  at  such  a  time  and 
place  as  convinced  him  that  Moyle  was  con- 
cerned m  it ;  but  whether  he  was  the 
guilty  person,  or  whether  he  had  himself 
fallen  by  the  hands  of  others,  O'Brien 
could  not  tell.  Moyle  was  originally  a 
stranger  in  Glanamora,  coming  there  a 
poor  lad,  in  search  of  work ;  and  no  one 
knew  who  or  wdiat  his  connexions  were. 
No  great  interest,  therefore,  w^as  excited 
about  him  ;  and,  had  he  returned  as  he  left 
it,  very  little  notice  would  have  been  taken. 
But  corporal  Moyle,  at  the  head  of  a  mili- 
tary party,  was  a  person  of  too  much  con- 
sequence to  be  so  lightly  regarded. 

Uncertain  whether  his  former  companion 
had  been  faithful  to  his  promise,  the  corpo- 
ral did  not  feel  disposed  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions about  him,  lest  it  might  lead  to  un- 
pleasant recollections  :  but  in  the  evening 
he  strolled  out  alone,  purposely  taking  the 
path  that  led  towards  the  little  farm  of  the 
O'Briens,  sitiuate  in  a  retired  spot,  not 
quite  half  a  mile  from  the  street  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  kept  a  sharp  look  out,  expecting 
to  meet  with  some  of  the  family.  Nor 
was  he  disappointed ;  for  at  a  low  stile 
which  separated  two  fields,  he  suddenly 
found  himself  face  to  face  Avith  Denis. 

The  slender  lad  of  eighteen,  with  whom 
Moyle  had  parted  at  the  fair,  was  now  a 
stout  young  man  of  twenty-three,  but  in 
countenance  very  little  altered.  Moyle 
was  several  years  older,  but  the  change  in 
his  appearance  was  so  great,  that  O'Brien 
would  have  passed  on  without  noticing 
him,  had  he  not,  in  the  very  act  of  striding 
over  the  little  bars,  been  saluted  by  the 
tones  of  a  voice  not  so  easily  forgotten, 
while  the  corporal  asked  whether  he  meant 
to  pass  an  old  friend  by,  in  such  an  uncivil 
way. 

After  a  stare  of  surprise,  O'Brien  hearti- 
ly shook  the  ofliered  hand,  expressing  sin- 
cere pleasure  at  again  meeting  one  whom 
he  had  hardly  expected  to  see  among  liv- 
ing men.  The  other  kindly  inquired  after 
his  family. 

"  All  well,"  answered  Denis,  '•  at  least, 
all  that  remain.  The  poor  old  father  is 
dead  these  two  years^  and  I  am  head  of  the 
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house,  as  one  may  say.  We  found  it  hard 
going  on  for  a  while,  because,  to  be  sure, 
I'd  no  great  turn  for  my  new  station;  but 
matters  have  mended  with  us  the  year 
past,  and  I  am  settling  into  a  sober  charac- 
rter."  He  said  this  with  a  hah'  laugh,  as 
if  conscious  that  sobriety  was  not  the  thing 
most  likely  to  recommend  him  to  his  hear- 
er; but  Mo^^Ie  was  too  cunning  to  show 
any  direct  opposition ;  he  expressed  plea- 
sure at  hearing  of  their  improved  circum- 
stances, adding  that  he  would  pay  his  re- 
spects to  the  good  mother  the  next  day. 

Denis  promised  him  a  hearty  welcome ; 
and  being  invited  to  return  to  the  public- 
house  with  his  old  comrade,  he  excused 
himself  by  saying  that  he  had  an  engage- 
ment, which  would  detain  him  two  hours ; 
after  that,  he  added,  it  would  be  contrary 
to  his  rule  to  go  near  the  public-house,  as 
his  mother  hked  to  have  all  settled  and 
quiet  at  home  before  it  got  late.  To  this, 
also,  Moyle  assented  with  seeming  appro- 
bation, and  after  a  ^ew  more  friendly  ques- 
tions and  answers,  they  separated. 

The  corporal  having  learnt  so  much 
from  O'Brien  himself,  no  longer  scrupled 
speaking  of  him  among  his  former  com- 
panions. It  was  clear  that  he  had  kept  the 
secret  entirely  from  them  ;  for  not  a  soul 
seemed  to  have  the  least  suspicion  of  what 
had  passed  at  the  fair ;  and  Moyle  encou- 
raged them  to  talk  of  the  family,  whose 
concerns  were,  of  course,  well  known  among 
them. 

He  learnt  that  Denis  O'Brien  had  con- 
tinued to  live  in  a  very  profligate  manner, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  hastened  his 
father's  death,  who  was  much  distressed 
by  his  extravagance.  After  that  event  he 
became  still  worse,  and  was  seldom  absent 
from  any  scene  of  mischief,  riot  or  drunk- 
enness within  miles  of  his  home ;  but  the 
remonstrances  of  friends,  the  misery  of  his 
widowed  parent,  and  the  evident  ruin  that 
was  coming  upon  them  all  seemed  at  last 
to  affect  him.  He  became  more  sober, 
more  industrious,  and  less  willing  to  run 
into  the  way  of  temptation  ;  and  for  some 
weeks  past  he  had  been  spending  his  even- 
ings in  learning  to  read,  at  an  adult  school, 
which  was  opened  at  a  short  distance,  and 
to  which  he  was,  no  doubt,  on  his  way 
when  Moyle  fell  in  with  him. 

The  mention  of  the  last  circumstance 
occasioned  a  long  argument  between  the 


landlord  of  the  alehouse  and  an  elderlf 
man,  who  commended  the  lad's  desire  for 
instruction,  while  the  landlord  expressed 
the  utmost  contempt  for  every  thing  of  the 
sort.  The  greater  number  of  those  pre- 
sent agreed  with  their  host,  as  might  natu- 
rally be  expected ;  for  the  idleness  that 
brought  them  there  v/as  a  strong  sign  of 
their  having  very  little  regard  for  the 
paths  of  knowledge.  It  is  not  among  those 
who  frequent  beer-houses  or  whisky-shops 
that  good  counsel  is  to  be  sought ;  and  wo 
to  the  youth  who  takes  for  his  adviser  the 
companion  of  his  evil  ways !  Sinners 
have  a  natural  disposition  to  lead  one  an- 
other yet  farther  from  God,  and  to  deepen 
their  condemnation  every  time  they  meet 
together. 

There  are  some  characters  not  the  less 
dangerous  for  appearing  better  disposed  in 
mind  to  what  is  good,  while  their  conduct 
openly  contradicts  their  professions.  The 
man  who  applauded  Denis  O'Brien's 
choice,  in  now  following  the  path  of  so- 
briety, seldom  went  to  bed  without  having 
himself  been  guilty  of  some  intemperance. 
He  felt  the  bad  consequences  of  this  dis- 
graceful habit  on  his  own  health  and  cir- 
cumstances, and  was  often  heard  to  wish 
that  he  never  had  engaged  in  such  a  course ; 
but,  to  make  an  effort  for  recovering  him- 
self out  of  the  snare  of  the  devil,  did  not 
seem  to  enter  his  thoughts.  He  was  con- 
tented to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science just  so  far  to  warn  others,  in  words, 
from  those  things  wherein  his  actions  con- 
stantly encouraged  them  to  persevere :  and 
strangers  were  sometimes  misled,  by  his 
praises  of  sobriety,  into  taking  him  for  a 
companion ;  which  they  soon  had  cause 
to  repent.  It  is  a  valuable  caution  that 
the  word  of  God  gives  us,  where  the  bless- 
ing is  pronounced  to  be  his,  who  standeth 
not  "in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor  sitteth  in 
the  seat  of  the  scornful."  The  voice  of 
wisdom  may,  indeed,  be  heard  at  times, 
even  in  such  places ;  but  he  is  foolish  who 
goes  there  to  seek  for  it. 

Corporal  Moyle  listened  to  the  discourse 
of  the  party  around  him,  with  attention : 
he  had  his  own  purposes  to  serve,  and  they 
were  most  evil.  No  creature  upon  earth 
is  so  cruel  as  an  ungodly  man :  selfishness 
is  the  motive  of  all  that  he  does,  and  to 
serve  himself  he  will  bring  everlasting 
misery  on   the   souls    of  others.      Moyle 
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miglit  have  been  satisfied  witli  the  proof 
that  O'Brien  had  kept  the  dangerous  se- 
cret confided  to  liim,  and  even  should  he 
now  divulge  it,  there  was  little  fear  of  any 
ill  consequences  overtaking  the  suspected 
criminal,  in  that  distant  part  of  the  world 
to  which  he  w^as  just  going.  Why  should 
he  tear  the  youth  from  his  widowed  mother 
and  her  poor  family — why  lead  him  astray 
from  the  better  path  in  which  he  now 
seemed  inclined  to  walk  steadily?  The 
answers  to  such  questions  can  only  be 
found  in  the  fact  already  noticed,  that  sin 
is  selfish  and  cruel,  and  delights  in  the  ruin 
of  mankind.  When  we  are  led  to  suspect 
that  another  has  designs  of  tempting  us  to 
evil,  w^e  are  sometimes  apt  to  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  danger,  by  persuading  ourselves 
that  he  can  have  no  motive  to  seek  our 
harm.  Let  it  be  remembered  that,  as  tlie 
fire  catches  and  devours  the  dry  sticks  cast 
upon  it,  turning  them  into  the  same  ele- 
ment, so  does  the  evil  man  communicate 
his  own  character  to  those  with  v/hom 
he  associates.  It  is  as  much  the  property 
of  sin  as  it  is  the  property  of  fire,  to  spread 
itself;  and  alas!  the  corrupt  nature  of  man 
renders  him  as  ready  a  prey  to  iniquity  as 
the  dry  stubble  is  to  the  devouring  flame. 
Denis  O'Brien  had  no  intention  of  be- 
traying his  former  companion,  nor  did  he 
wish  to  have  any  more  to  say  to  him  than 
civility  required.  He  had  not  been  a  whit 
behind  any  in  following  every  impulse  of 
his  own  passions  ;  and  if  they  had  not  led 
him  into  the  same  degree  of  guilt  as  some 
others  had  arrived  at,  it  was  not  owing  to 
any  restraint  that  he  had  laid  upon  them. 
O'Brien  had  wearied  himself  in  the  way  of 
transgression,  and  had  only  been  turned 
aside  from  it  by  the  evident  approach  of 
poverty,  joined  to  the  perpetual  rebukes 
of  those  around  him.  Resolving  to  re- 
trieve what  he  had  lost,  and  to  place  him- 
self on  a  better  footing  in  the  Avorld,  he 
had  wisely  considered  that  the  first  step 
■was  to  get  out  of  the  reach  of  the  ale- 
house, and  next  to  obtain  some  little  know- 
ledge, such  as  reading,  v/riting,  and  ac- 
counts. He  found  that  this  latter  part  of 
his  plan  furnished  him  with  amusement, 
and  also  gave  him  a  sort  of  superiority 
among  his  ignorant  companions.  Tliis. 
joined  to  the  constant  praises  of  his  family, 
and  the  returning  comfort  and  respecta- 
bility of  his  home,  encouraged  him  to  go 


on  for  the  present.  O'Brien  had  no  settled 
purpose  of  heart  to  forsake  sin ;  he  only 
abstained  from  gross  wickedness  for  a 
time,  that  he  might  secure  the  means  of 
following  his  own  inclinations,  without  fear 
of  being  thereby  reduced  to  want  and  de- 
stitution. Still,  in  his  present  state,  O'Brien 
was  more  within  the  reach  of  valuable 
instruction  than  before  ;  and  in  the  master 
of  the  adult  school  he  had  a  friend  who 
sincerely  desired  to  lead  him  into  the  ways 
of  morality  and  such  rectitude  of  principle, 
as  man  supposes  himself  capable  of,  with- 
out the  quickening  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

The  three  days  of  Moyle's  stay  in 
Glanamora  would  not  have  been  sufficient 
to  effect  his  design  on  O'Brien,  had  he  not 
been  assisted  by  M'Carthy,  the  piper,  who 
hated  the  very  name  of  sobriety,  and 
therefore  could  not  hesitate  in  -giving  his 
help  against  one  who  had  forsaken  his  pro- 
fligate companions.  The  first  thing  done, 
was  to  get  O'Brien  back  to  the  Golden 
Sheaf,  where  he  could  not  refuse  to  drink ; 
and  so  well  did  they  follow  up  this  advan- 
tage, that  the  young  man  had  resolved  on 
enlisting,  before  the  evening  of  the  second 
day  after  his  meeting  with  Moyle.  Mean- 
time the  master  of  the  school,  anxious  at 
the  absence  of  his  punctual  pupil,  and 
aware  of  the  temptation  that  lay  before 
him,  repaired  to  the  little  farm  house, 
where  he  found  the  widow  O'Brien  in  a 
state  of  great  uneasiness,  suspecting  some 
thing  wrong,  but  not  sure  of  the  matter. 

"  That  smooth-spoken  soldier."  said  she, 
"  means  no  good  to  the  boy.  He  w^as  here 
betimes  this  morning,  with  fine  tales  of  the 
riches  to  be  got  in  those  Indies,  wiiere  he 
says  they  are  going  ;  and  he  wouldn't  be- 
off  until  Denis  agreed  to  walk  into  the 
town  with  him,  though  the  potatoes  are 
going  to  ruin  for  want  of  the  hoe,  and  no- 
body to  put  a  hand  to  'em  till  Denis  over- 
looks it." 

While  they  were  discoursing  on  the  mis- 
chief likely  to  follow  the  visit  of  the  re- 
cruiting party,  O'Brien  came  in,  with  looks 
that  showed  his  expectations  of  a  poor  wel- 
come for  the  news  which  he  brought. 
"  Well  mother,  'tis  no  use  making  a  long 
story  of  what  is  soon  told.  I've  resolved 
to  serve  my  country  better  than  by  idling 
about  this  patch  of  land  ;  and  you  must 
get  on  tlie  best  you  can,  till  I  send  you 
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a  good  handful  of  gold  and  silver  from 
India,  where  they're  as  plenty  as  pebbles 
at  home." 

Great  was  the  consternrftion  of  the  poor 
w^idow  at  this  new^s.  At  first  she  vented 
her  feelings  in  angry  reproaches  ;  but  they 
served  only  to  awake  resentment  in  the 
bosom  of  her  son,  who  put  on  an  air  of 
sulky  determination,  and  proceeded  to  look 
out  his  linen.  This  sight  melted  her  into 
tears;  she  sobbed,  entreated, and  implored 
him  for  the  sake  of  his  fatherless  sisters  not 
to  leave  them.  She  even  knelt,  and  gave 
way  to  agonies  of  grief — but  he  was  in- 
flexible. He  told  her  that  nothing  would 
have  induced  him  to  forsa,ke  his  home,  ex- 
cept tlie  certainty  of  making  money  for 
her  and  the  children  much  faster  abroad ; 
and  that  she  would  soon  exchange  her 
tears  for  smiles,  v/hen  she  saw  the  pre- 
sents that  he  should  be  sending  over. 

"But,  my  dear  lad,"  said  the  master  of 
the  school,  "you  don't  seem  4o  consider 
the  other  side  of  the  picture.  You  must, 
in  the  first  place,  be  many  long  months 
at  sea ;  then,  it  will  take  many  more  before 
you  even  begin  to  lay  by  money;  and 
there  is  the  danger  of  the  voyage,  the  ter- 
rible fevers,  and  Indian  cholera,  and  bat- 
tles, and" — 

"  Pho,  pho,  sir,"  interrupted  O'Brien, 
impatiently,  "you're  only  putting  words 
into  the  piother's  mouth,  and  fancies  into 
her  head.  I  shall  but  take  my  chance 
with  others:  there's  Corny  Moyle,  noWj 
who  left  tliis  a  ragged  gossoon,  and  you 
see  the  trim  that  he's  come  back  in." 

"  Ay,  and  many  an  honest  lad  will  have 
cause  to  remember  with  grief,  the  day 
when  corporal  Moyle  with  his  recruiting 
party  put  up  at  the  Golden  Sheaf  Be- 
sides, what  has  Moyle  to  show,  beyond  a 
red  coai,  a  feather,  and  the  money  and 
authority  with  which  he  is  only  entrusted 
to  entrap  unthinking  youths  ?  Depend 
on  it,  O'Brien,  it  is  not  the  privates  of  the 
army  who  make  fortunes  in  India.  You 
will  bring  home,  if  home  you  ever  return, 
a  broken  constitution,  idle  habits,  a 
wounded  conscience,  and  an  empty  pocket." 

Much  more  was  said  to  dissuade  the 
young  man :  his  friend  became  more  ear- 
nest, as  he  appeared  the  less  disposed  to 
listen ;  and  set  before  him  an  awful  pic- 
ture of  the  vice  and  misery,  to  which  he 
would  be  exposed,  while  leaving  his  help- 


less relations  to  certain  poverty  and  grief. 
All  was  in  vain:  if  O'Brien  at  any  time 
secretly  flinched  from  his  purpose,  he  did 
not  allow  them  to  perceive  it ;  and  at  last, 
with  gay  ribbands  streaming  from  his  hat, 
he  took  his  bundle  under  his  arm,  and 
marched  out  of  his  native  village,  with  five 
or  six  other  lads,  who  had  been  induced  to 
enlist,  during  the  successful  visit  of  corpo- 
ral Moyle  to  Glanamora. 

This  was  a  great  change  to  the  party 
who  were  turning  their  backs  upon  their 
home,  and  beginning  a  journey  of  which 
none  could  foresee  the  end.  One  thing 
alone  w^as  certain,  and  that  was  the  danger 
to  which  they  were  about  to  expose  them- 
selves. Death,  in  every  form,  seemed  to 
threaten  them  ;  and  the  very  nature  of 
their  new  occupation  v/as  to  run  into  the 
way  of  a  sudden  and  violent  end.  Yet, 
neither  those  who  had  engaged  in  so  peri- 
lous a  business,  nor  those  who  had  enticed 
them  to  it,  seemed  to  bestow  a  single 
thought  on  the  matter.  Indeed,  to  drive 
away  all  serious  reflection  on  any  subject, 
appeared  to  be  the  grand  business  of  the 
company ;  and  if  death  w^as  spoken  of 
among  what  they  called  the  chances  of 
war,  it  was  in  a  tone  of  bold  defiance  or 
jesting  indifference,  which  proved  that  the 
"judgment  to  come"  had  no  part  in  their 
calculations:  the  account,  which  each  must 
give  to  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  occa- 
sioned no  anxious  inquiry  as  to  how  they 
were  prepared  to  enter  upon  an  unchange- 
able state.  Bearing  the  name  of  Chris- 
tians, they  showed  no  desire  to  understand 
the  will,  or  to  follow  the  steps  of  that  Sa- 
viour to  whom  they  professed  to  belong ; 
and  thus  rejoicing  in  the  wide,  uncertain 
prospect  before  them,  which  each  contrived 
to  colour  according  to  his  own  fancy  and 
inclinations,  they  arrived  at  the  quarters 
of  the  detachment,  whence  they  were 
soon  after  removed  to  a  more  extensive 
depot,  preparatory  to  their  embarkation 
for  India. 

O'Brien  had  suffered  considerable  self- 
reproach  during  the  first  few  days  of -his 
journey ;  but  he  took  great  pains  to  stifle 
such  feelings,  and  found  is  comrades  ready 
enough  in  helping  him  to  do  so.  How- 
ever, when  they  first  found  the  vessel  in 
motion,  which  bore  them  from  the  isle  of 
their  birth  towards  the  shore  of  England, 
a  sensation  of  regret,  more  or  loss  poignant 
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according  to  the  circumstances  and  dispo- 
sitions of  each,  was  evident  among  the  re- 
cruits. They  pressed  to  the  side  of  the 
transport  nearest  the  land,  and  gazed  upon 
the  receding  outhne  of  their  beautiful 
country,  as  though  they  had  never,  till 
then,  known  the  strength  of  the  tie  which 
bound  them  to  her  green  shores. 

"  Long  life  to  old  Ireland  !"  cried  one,  at 
length,  "  there  she  is,  and  over  the  wide 
world  I'll  never  find  such  another  sweet 
country." 

"  True  for  you,"  observed  a  second ; 
'•  and  though  'twill  be  a  long  day  before 
we  come  back,  I  will  save  up  my  riches, 
wherever  they  come  from,  to  spend  in  old 
Ireland  at  last." 

Many  similar  expressions  Qf  fondness 
were  uttered,  as  the  young  men  took  a 
long  leave  of  their  native  soil :  some  secret 
resolutions  were  formed,  not  to  disgrace 
it  an)ong  strangers  by  improper  conduct; 
but  these  were  fleeting  thoughts,  passing 
away  like  the  waves  that  rolled  by  them, 
to  be  remembered  no  more. 

Hitherto  the  men  had  enjoyed  much  li- 
berty, and  had  scarcely  experienced  any 
perceptible  change  in  their  usual  manner 
of  life,  excepting  the  continual  movement. 
On  reaching  the  general  depot,  a  very 
different  scene  opened  upon  them  :  they 
were  clad  in  uniform,  and  placed  under  the 
hands  of  the  drill-sergeant,  much  to  the 
personal  discomfort  of  the  greater  number, 
who  began  in  secret,  but  very  heartily, 
to  repent  having  quitted  home,  where  no 
such  irksome  restraints  were  laid  upon 
them.  Among  these  murmurers,  however, 
O'Brien  was  not  found  :  he  had  calculated 
upon  the  temporary  inconveniences  of  his 
military  outset,  and  was  perfectly  satisfied 
to  meet  them.  His  cheerful  attention  to 
such  duties,  and  the  care  w^ith  which  he 
obeyed  the  instructions  given  on  parade, 
rendered  him  a  favourite  with  the  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  occasioned  him 
to  be  well  reported  by  the  acting  adjutant: 
but  O'Brien  found  it  far  more  easy  to  make 
friends  than  to  keep  them — the  uncon- 
trolled violence  of  his  temper  often  break- 
ing out  in  a  manner  that  drew  down  strong 
reprimands,  with  threats  of  more  severe 
punishment. 

The  mode  of  hfe  pursued  in  this  garri- 
son was  in  deed  dreadful,  and  calculated 
to  foster  every  bad  passion  of  which  the 


human  character  is  capable.  Strict  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  discipline :  the  most  per- 
fect cleanliness  of  person  and  dress  was 
indispensable  :  punctuality  to  a  moment, 
required  on  parade,  and  at  every  bugle- 
call  or  beat  of  drum  :  the  slightest  act  of 
disrespect  to  a  superior  was  promptly  pun- 
ished ;  and  to  bo  drunk  on  duty  subjected 
the  offender  to  the  severest  flogging.  But 
here  the  restrictions  ended  ;  and  with  per- 
fect impunity  might  every  man  run  to  the 
utmost  excess  of  riot,  impurity,  blasphemy 
— whatsoever  his  evil  inclinations  promp- 
ted, so  long  as  they  interfered  not  with 
the  stated  services  of  his  military  calling. 
At  first,  O'Brien  expected  to  find  the  offi- 
cers laying  a  restraint  upon  their  men,  so 
as  to  render  some  precaution  necessary 
on  the  part  of  the  latter,  to  conceal  their 
transgressions :  but  alas  !  it  was  far  otlier- 
wise.  Example  was  given  in  the  quarters 
of  too  many  above  them,  which  fully  justi- 
fied the  most  profligate  courses  of  the  pri- 
vate soldiers,  so  far  as  example  could  do 
it:  and  many  a  poor  lad  was  daily  drawn 
into  the  snares  of  sin,  by  seeing  how  boldly 
they  were  entered  by  those  far  better 
taught  than  himself,  whom  he  was  bound 
to  follow  in  his  professional  service,  and 
fully  inclined  to  imitate,  where  neither  duty 
nor  interest  called  on  him  so  to  do. 

There  is  a  fearful  responsibility  attending 
the  possession  of  authority  in  any  form : 
it  is  not  enough  that  those  who  enjoy  it  do 
not  abuse  the  trust  to  the  actual  permission 
of  evil ;  they  are  bound  to  exert  it  for  the 
prevention  of  whatever  can  injure  the  per- 
sons placed  under  them,  and  lor  the  en- 
couragement of  all  that  is  for  their  good. 
Whether  this  obligation  be  acknowledged 
or  not,  it  most  certainly  exists :  and  as  no 
man  can  lessen  the  amount  of  his  debts 
by  refusing  to  inspect  his  creditor's  books, 
neither  can  any  obtain  exemption  from  ren- 
dering a  full  account  to  God,  of  all  his  op- 
portunities and  responsibilities,  by  shut- 
ting his  eyes  to  the  words  of  that  book 
which  declares,  that  "  to  him  that  knoweth 
to  do  good,  and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is 
sin." 

The  canteen  was  a  favorite  resort  with 
O'Brien  and  many  of  his  comrades :  this 
is  the  place,  in  every  regiment  and  military 
depot,  wdiere  spirits  are  supplied  to  the 
men^  usually  by  a  non-commissioned  offi- 
cer appointed  to  superintend  it.    No  re- 
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strictions  are  laid  as  to  the  quantity  of 
drink  served  out ;  each  soldier  may  order 
whatever  he  can  pay  for,  and  may  treat 
his  companions  to  the  extent  of  his  means. 
Of  course,  it  becomes  the  interest  of  every 
drunkard  to  entice  to  the  canteen  such  as 
have  a  little  money  in  hand :  and  as 
O'Brien  was  evidently  somewhat  better  off 
tlian  many  of  the  recruits,  and  was  report- 
ed to  have  a  snug  farm  of  his  own  in  Ire- 
land, he  found  numerous  tempters  lying 
in  wait  to  lead  his  willing  steps  towards 
the  canteen. 

One  evening,  while  they  were  assem- 
bled in  noisy  merriment  round  the  table, 
a  soldier  looked  from  the  little  window, 
calling  out  in  a  tone  of  derision,  '^there 
goes  a  methodist." 

The  word  was  new  to  O'Brien,  and  he 
advanced  his  head  to  the  casement,  ex- 
pecting to  behold  something  unusual ;  but 
perceiving  nothing,  he  inquired  where  it 
was. 

"  Why,  there,  just  over  against  you  j 
don't  you  see  him  1" 

"  Pho,  that's  only  a  man  of  our  own, 
by  the  uniform." 

"  Well,  and  he's  a  methodist." 
This  assertion  was  confirmed  by  the 
others  of  the  party,  who  uttered  many  ex- 
ecrations against  the  individual,  wishing 
they  could  lay  hold  on  him  inside  the  can- 
teen ;  while  O'Brien  wondered  what  of- 
fence the  soldier  had  committed,  and  at  last 
inquired  the  meaning  of  the  term  which 
they  had  applied  to  him. 

The  canteen-keeper  answered,  "  a  meth- 
odist is  one  who  sets  his  face  against  all 
comfort  and  good  fellowship,  thinking  it  a 
sin  to  do  any  thing  else  than  say  prayers 
and  sing  melancholy  tunes.  He  hates  the 
sight  of  a  cheerful  face,  would  not  drink 
any  thing  better  than  v\^ater  to  save  his 
life,  and  passes  all  his  time  in  trying  to 
make  himself  and  every  one  about  him  as 
miserable  as  possible." 

••  Oh  then,"  observed  one  of  the  Irish  re- 
cruits, "  it's,  may  be,  a  friar  of  some  se- 
vere order  ;  and  he's  a  holy  man." 

"  Nonsense  !"  exclaimed  the  serareant 
impatiently,  •'  who  ever  heard  of  a  friar  in 
regimentals?  I  can  ten  you  that  the 
methodist  is  always  the  worst  enemy  of 
your  church,  comrade ;  and  he'd  put  you 
to  death,  if  he  dared,  for  being  a  Catholic." 
This  additional  falsehood,  with  which 


the  sergeant  thought  fit  to  complete  the 
description  of  a  man  who  never  set  foot  in 
his  canteen,  produced  the  effect  to  be  ex- 
pected on  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics. 
O'Brien  cared  as  httJe  ibr  his  rehgion  as 
any  man  among  them,  and  had  drawn  on 
himself  many  rebukes  from  the  priest  of 
Glanamora,  for  neglect  of  the  chapel  and 
confessional:  he  therefore  heard  without 
much  concern  what  offended  his  comrades 
more  deeply :  but  could  by  no  means  for- 
give the  other  parts  of  the  '-methodist's" 
character,  and  resolved  to  follow  the  ser- 
geant's advice,  which  was,  that  every  one 
should  keep  as  much  as  possible  out  of 
the  way  of  Philip  Dale. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  embarkation  of  O'Brien's  detach- 
ment had  been  postponed  to  a  date  con- 
siderably beyond  that  first  fixed  ;  and  cor- 
poral Moyle  obtained  a  furlough  to  visit 
his   friends,  as  he  said :   he  had  always 
been  civil  to  O'Brien,  but  gradually  dropped 
the  appearance  of  intimacy  with  him,  pro- 
bably fearing,  lest  in  some  sudden  fit  of 
passion,  the  young  man  might  fancy  him- 
self aggrieved,  and,  in  revenge,  tell  more 
than  Moyle   wished   to   have   known,  at 
least  while   they  remained   in   England. 
O'Brien   seldom   bestowed  a  thought   on 
the  circumstance  that  was  generally  up- 
permost in  Moyle's  recollection  when  with 
him ',  and  having  no  particular  choice  of 
company,  he  followed  the  example  of  his 
old  friend,  keeping  up  the  acquaintance 
with  perfect  good-humour,  but  never  seek- 
ing him  out,  nor  holding  more  than  a  civil 
intercourse  when  they  met.    Indeed,  when 
not  at  the  canteen,  or  under  the  influence 
of  evil   associates,   Denis    O'Brien   gave 
himself  diligently  to  the  study  of  his  new 
duties  ;  partly  because  he  knew  how  much 
more  easy  they  would  become  by  cheerful 
use,  and  partly  to  attain  the  sooner  what 
he  always  intended  to  aim  at,  promotion 
from  the  ranks.     It  galled  his  pride,  some- 
times, to  recollect  the  dirty  and  despised 
condition  of  Cornehus  Moyle  at  the  Golden 
Sheaf,  when  he  was  looked  up  to  as  the 
son   of  a   thriving  farmer,  whose   horse 
Corny  was  glad  to  hold  ;  and  he  fully  in- 
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tended  to  recover  his  (brmer  pre-eminence 
some  day,  by  rising  above  the  corporal  in 
his  regimental  rank :  but  these  ambitious 
projects  did  not  disturb  him  much ;  they 
merely  gave  a  spur  to  his  mihtary  studies, 
and  made  him  more  active  in  duty. 

One  evening,  soon  after  Moyle  had  got 
his  furlough,  O'Brien  was  walking  along 
a  very  picturesque  and  retired  little  road, 
when  it  occurred  to  him  to  practise  a  par- 
ticular step,  which  gave  him  more  trouble 
in  the  drill  than  any  thing  else.  He  first 
looked  in  both  directions  along  the  lane, 
and  then  commenced  his  lesson,  makinsr 
several  attempts  to  get  the  exact  manner 
of  wheeling,  which  he  had  hitherto  failed 
in. 

After  a  little  while,  he  was  startled  by 
hearing  a  voice  exclaim,  "  that's  not  it, 
my  lad  ;  but  you  are  nearer  tlian  before," 
and  at  the  same  time  a  soldier  of  his 
regiment  sprang  over  the  opposite  bank, 
adding,  "  now  let  me  show  you  the  method 
of  it,  and  we'll  soon  master  the  difficulty." 

O'Brien  accepted  his  good  offices  very 
thankfully,  and  so  clear  were  the  instruc- 
tions of  his  teacher,  so  patient  his  perse- 
verance in  giving  them,  that  at  the  end  of 
half  an  hour,  O'Brien  found  himself  quite 
perfect  in  the  step,  and  very  warmly 
thanked  his  good  natured  assistant. 

"  Oh,  don't  make  so  much  of  a  trifling 
service,"  said  the  other,  smiling :  we  must 
give  one  another  a  helping  hand  now  and 
then,  and  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  do  so 
for  you  at  any  time ;  you  have  still  several 
little  difficulties  to  get  over,  and  as  you 
seem  to  have  such  a  wish  to  improve,  it's 
quite  a  pleasure  to  assist  you  :  call  on  me 
whenever  I  can  be  of  any  use." 

"  I'll  certainly  do  it,"  said  O'Brien : 
"  and  pray,  comrade,  what's  your  name, 
and  company  ?' 

"  Philip  Dale,  of  No.'  5,  company,"  re- 
plied the  soldier ;  and  O'Brien  felt  not  a 
little  confounded  on  discovering  that  he 
had  actually  made  acquaintance  with  the 
"  methodist :"  but  as  he  was  not  under  any 
apprehension  of  being  enticed  into  the  so- 
briety of  character,  or  led  to  adopt  the 
melancholy  habits,  which  had  been  de- 
scribed to  him  as  distinguishing  Philip 
Dale  he  resolved  at  once  to  make  what 
he  could  of  his  friendly  assistance,  declining 
either  to  adopt  his  principles  or  to  follow 
his  example.    Indeed  the  short  half-hour 


which  they  had  now  passed  together  was 
enough  to  stagger  his  belief  in  one  part 
of  the  canteen-sergeant's  statement ;  for  a 
peculiar  expression  of  cheerful  good-nature 
shone  in  the  looks  of  the  soldier,  whose  lan- 
guage bespoke  the  same  disposition,  to- 
gether widi  a  great  knowledge  of  his  pro- 
fessional duties,  and  interest  in  the  honour 
of  his  corps. 

''  If  I  had  known  beforehand  who  he 
was,"  thought  O'Brien,  as  he  walked  away, 
"  I  dare  say  I  should  have  seen  something 
of  what  they  described  to  me ;  or  fancied 
it,  which  often  comes  to  much  the  same 
thing.  As  it  is,  I  have  looked  on  him  with- 
out prejudice,  and  found  nothing  to  dislike. 
At  any  rate  I'll  treat  him  like  a  potato — 
throw  away  what  I  don't  choose,  and 
make  use  of  what  I  do."  In  addition  to 
this  resolve.  O'Brien  determined  not  to  ex- 
pose himself  to  share  the  contempt  in 
which  Dale  was  held  by  his  comrades,  by 
appearing  to  have  any  intimacy  with  him ; 
and  thus,  regarding  self  alone  as  the 
grand  object  in  all  his  plans,  he  settled  the 
matter  to  his  perfect  satisfaction. 

And  what  were  the  feelings  of  his  new 
acquaintance  ?  Dale  was  one  who  served 
God  in  the  gospel  of  his  Son.  A  poor 
soldier,  numbered  in  the  ranks  of  a  regi- 
ment, he  very  well  knew  that  even  there 
he  was  bound  to  glorify  God,  to  let  his 
light  shine  before  men,  and  to  use  every 
eifort  within  his  power  for  the  promotion 
of  his  Master's  kingdom.  In  every  con- 
dition of  life,  the  Christian  will  find  that 
his  cross  is  prepared ;  but  few  can  estimate 
the  weight  of  that  w^hich  rests  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  poor  pious  soldier.  In 
proportion  as  deeds  of  darkness  are  prac- 
tised and  loved,  in  such  proportion  will  the 
light  that  reproves  them  be  hated :  and, 
from  the  dissolute  comrade,  who  pours  into 
his  ear  the  language  of  blasphemy  and  ob- 
scenity, up  to  the  commanding  officer,  who 
too  frequently  denounces  religious  charac- 
ters, as  ruining  the  spirit  and  Aveakening 
the  strength  of  a  regiment,  the  soldier  who 
fears  God,  is  generally  a  mark  for  the  un- 
kindness  of  men  around  and  above  him. 
If  to  a  man  of  honest  disposition  and  grate- 
ful feehngs  it  is  painful  to  hear  his  dearest 
earthly  friend  and  benefactor  reviled  and 
traduced,  how  far  more  grievous  must  it  be 
to  the  believer  to  listen,  when  the  language 
of  profane  scoffers  is  levelled,  as  it  were. 
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at  the  majesty  of  his  Almighty  King — 
insulting  the  holiness  of  his  compassion- 
ate Redeemer,  who  died  on  the  cross  to 
save  such  sinners  from  the  just  wages  of 
their  iniquity !  The  blasphemy  of  the  mul- 
titude, was  a  sore  trial  to  David's  feelings  ; 
and  it  was  his  happy  privilege  to  resolve, 

••1  will  not   know  a  wicked  person he 

tiiat  telleth  lies,  shall  not  tarry  in  my  sight." 
Men  in  inferior  stations  cannot  so  com- 
mand their  society,  nor  by  authority  over- 
awe the  wicked ;  but  the  poorest  day-la- 
bourer has  his  hours  of  independence,  when 
he  can  retire  into  his  chamber,  or,  at  least, 
on  his  bed  may  commune  with  his  own 
heart  and  be  still.  No  such  advantage  is 
enjoyed  by  the  private  soldier ;  his  chamber 
is  a  barrack-room ;  his  bed  is  laid  out 
amid  many  others ;  and  as  long  as  one  prof- 
ligate comrade  can  resist  the  power  of 
sleep,  BO  long  will  Satan  labour  to  set  that 
man's  tongue  on  fire  of  hell,  that  it  may 
grieve  and  wound  the  ear  of  his  Christian 
neighbour,  and  interrupt  the  course  of  his 
devotional  meditations. 

Philip  Dale  had  once  remarked  to  some 
pious  friends,  that  it  was  delightful  to  him 
to  be  ordered  on  guard,  even  when  the 
night  was  so  stormy  as  to  make  the  hardiest 
soldier  shrink  from  the  war  of  the  elements, 
and  shudder  while  he  wrapped  his  military 
cloak  more  closely  round  him  ;  "  for,"  he 
added,  "  there  was  nothing  in  the  violence 
of  the  tempest  so  dreadful  as  the  wicked 
speeches  of  the  barrack-room.  I  could  take 
up  the  language  of  the  Psalmist,  as  I 
looked  abroad  upon  the  gloomy  scene, 
and  say,  '  praise  the  Lord — fire  and  hail, 
snow  and  vapour,  stormy  wind  fulfilling 
his  word.'  Cold  and  comfortless  to  others, 
the  nigiit  guard  even  in  the  depth  of  win- 
ter, was  a  grateful  relief  to  me." 

'•  Surely,"  said  one  who  heard  this,  "a 
soldier  must  be  more  comfortable  without 
religion  than  with  it.  Did  you  never  wish 
yourself  like  the  others,  when  your  feel- 
ings were  so  severely  tried  ?" 

"  If  ever  so  wicked  a  thought  was  sug- 
gested to  me  by  Satan,"  answered  Dale, 
"  the  Lord  gave  me  grace  to  resist  it  with 
abhorrence.  What !  wish  myself  again 
running  headlong  upon  certain  destruction 
of  body  and  soul,  to  avoid  walking  over  a 
few  thorns  that  broke  beneath  my  tread  ? 
No,  no,  comrade  :  those  things,  to  be  sure, 
are  hard  for  flesh  to  bear  j  but  what  are 
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they  when  balanced  against  the  worm  that 
dieth  not,  and  the  fire  that  is  not  to  be 
quenched?  Better  bear  for  a  while  the 
taunts  and  revihngs  of  men,  whom,  per- 
haps, a  little  patient  endurance  on  my  part, 
may  help  to  lead  to  a  better  mind,  than 
hear  them  for  ever  reproaching  me  in  hell, 
for  having  encouraged  and  assisted  them 
in  destroying  their  souls.  There  is  no  cir- 
cumstance in  which  God's  grace  is  not 
sufficient  for  any  poor  creature,  who 
humbly  prays  that  His  power  may  rest  on 
him,  and  the  strength  of  his  Saviour  be 
made  perfect  in  his  weakness.  I  have  had 
sweeter  prospects  of  heaven,  with  all  its 
songs  of  praise  and  joy,  when  compelled 
to  hear  the  language  of  devils  for  a  while, 
than,  almost,  at  any  other  time.  My  great- 
est grief  has  been  for  the  souls  of  my  un- 
happy comrades,  who  were  ripening  them- 
selves for  destruction ;  and  though  I  con- 
fess that  I  have  put  my  head  under  the 
blanket,  and  wept  in  bitterness  of  spirit,  at 
the  blasphemous  expressions  which  I  could 
not  help  hearing,  yet  I  can  say  that,  for 
one  tear  that  was  drawn  forth  by  my  own 
uncomfortable  situation,  I  shed  many  for 
the  blindness  and  delusion  of  my  tormen- 
tors." 

Such  was  Philip  Dale  ;  and  many  such 
there  are  in  the  army,  who  fmd  a  time  of 
outward  peace  the  season  of  their  severest 
warfare  ;  for  it  is  when  all  is  quiet  around, 
and  events  run  smoothly  on,  that  the  heart 
of  man  generally  works  its  own  evil  de- 
vices most  uninterruptedly,  and  habits  of 
selt-indulgence  rivet  the  chains  of  dark- 
ness upon  the  soul.  Not  that  the  enemy 
of  our  salvation  is  less  active,  or  evil  pas- 
sions less  easily  stirred  up,  in  the  scenes 
of  actual  conflict,  where  the  very  gulf  of 
eternity  stands  open  before  the  feet  and 
the  eyes  of  men ;  but,  to  the  Christian 
soldier,  these  are  hours  of  more  anxious 
watchfulness  and  prayer,  when  he  knows 
that  unless  his  loins  be  girded  about,  and 
his  light  burning,  he  is  hkely  to  be  taken 
unawares,  among  the  many  whose  days 
are  numbered,  and  the  time  of  their  de- 
parture at  hand.  Besides,  in  a  season  of 
common  danger,  and  when  all  are  sharing 
the  like  privations,  encountering  the  same 
fatigues,  putting  forth  equal  efforts,  and 
unanimously  bent  on  accomplishing  a  sin- 
gle object,  there  is  less  room  for  individual 
animosity,  and  less  temptation  to  persecute 
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a  comrade.  What  is  the  end  of  these  re- 
marks ? — to  show  that  the  conscientious 
follower  of  Christ,  though  he  must  share 
all  the  perils  and  privations  of  his  brethren 
in  arms,  while  on  active  service,  is  far  from 
enjoying  an  equal  portion  of  tlie  rest  and 
ease  which  await  them  during  an  interval 
of  peaceful  repose ;  and  to  bespeak  for 
him  that  sympathy  which  his  peculiar 
trials  demand. 

Philip  Dale  had  served  for  some  years, 
and  with  a  character  unimpeachable  in 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  regiment.  It  would 
have  been  an  advantage  to  him  in  many 
ways,  to  have  obtained  promotion ;  and 
had  he  possessed  a  friend  desirous  of  ad- 
vancing him,  there  was  no  lack  of  strong 
claims  to  the  favour :  but  such  was  not  the 
case,  and  Dale  cheerfully  continued  doing 
duty  with  rank  and  file,  satisfied  that  in 
whatsoever  station  his  Heavenly  Father 
saw  fit  to  place  him,  therewith  he  ought 
to  be  content,  and  thankful  that  a  hand  so 
unerring  ordered  all  his  ways,  instead  of 
leaving  him  to  choose  for  himself  There 
were  not  wanting  those  who  tried  to  render 
him  dissatisfied  at  this  inattention  to  his 
merits ;  particularly  when  some  one  of  in- 
ferior pretensions  was  raised  to  a  corpo- 
ral's rank :  but  Dale  never  failed  to  check 
such  observations,  good-humouredly  say- 
ing, that  if  each  was  allowed  to  judge  of 
his  own  claims  to  promotion,  there  would 
be  few  coats  in  the  regiment  without 
stripes  on  the  sleeve. 

Since  the  last  party  of  recruits  had 
joined,  Philip  Dale  often  noticed  the  temp- 
tations to  which  O'Brien,  in  particular,  was 
exposed,  by  his  reputed  easy  circum- 
stances :  and  often  did  he  long  to  give  a 
warning  where  he  saw  it  to  be  so  much 
needed.  To  seek  the  acquaintance,  how- 
ever, of  a  man  so  far  removed  in  practice 
from  all  that  was  sober  and  correct,  would 
have  exposed  him  to  the  charge  of  mer- 
cenary inconsistency :  he  therefore  resolved 
to  profit  by  any  opportunity  that  might 
occur,  faithfully  to  warn  him  of  his  peril; 
but  abstained  from  placing  himself  in  the 
way.  The  unexpected  incident  of  O'Brien's 
attempt  at  voluntary  drilling,  which  he 
witnessed  from  the  other  side  of  the  hedge, 
when  walking  along  a  field  considerably 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  road,  called 
his  professional  zeal  into  action,  and  occa- 
sioned an  offer  of  assistance,  even  before 


he  had  time  to  recollect  the  other  and  far 
greater  demands,  that  the  poor  young 
stranger  had  upon  his  Christian  benevo- 
lence. The  momentary  look  of  discon- 
certed surprise,  occasioned  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  name  to  O'Brien,  did 
not  escape  him ;  nor  was  he  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  it,  knowing  how  anxious  his 
dissipated  comrades  always  showed  them- 
selves to  keep  from  him  those  v/hom  they 
were  leading  into  sin — conscious  too,  that 
the  offence  of  the  cross  has  not  ceased,  and 
that  the  world,  which  loves  its  own,  hates 
those  who  have  been  called  out  of  it,  and 
separated  from  its  pollutions.  Dale  did 
not  pursue  the  hopeless  scheme  of  recon- 
ciling what  are,  and  ever  must  be,  most 
opposite — godliness  and  worldliness,  by 
compliances  with  the  latter,  or  by  casting  a 
veil  over  his  real  convictions :  but  he 
steadily  followed  the  Apostle's  injunction, 
by  well-doing  to  put  to  silence  the  igno- 
rance of  foohsh  men:  the  mahgnity  of 
treacherous  men  he  knew  that  he  could  not 
escape. 

O'Brien  acted  up  to  the  resolve  already 
stated :  he  availed  himself  occasionally  of 
Dale's  ready  help  in  what  concerned  his 
military  pursuits,  and  listened  with  some 
interest  to  narratives  of  regimental  service, 
descriptions  of  foreign  countries,  customs, 
and  other  parts  of  the  general  information 
which  Dale  was  possessed  of;  but  to  the 
profitable  remarks  with  which  he  never 
failed  to  mingle  his  anecdotes,  and  the 
spiritual  application  that  he  delighted  to 
make,  O'Brien  was  insensible.  He  seldom 
heeded  them ;  and  when  seemingly  be- 
stowing a  little  more  attention,  he  under- 
stood them  not. 

"  The  natural  man  received!  not  the 
things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  they  are 
foolishness  unto  him :  neither  can  he  know 
them,  because  they  are  spiritually  dis- 
cerned;"— hence  that  apparent  acquies- 
cence with  which  many  listen,  from  year 
to  year,  to  the  most  startling  calls,  the 
most  impressive  representations  of  Chris- 
tian ministers  and  faithful  friends.  It  is 
the  passiveness  of  a  dead  body,  more  dis- 
couraging tlian  resistance,  to  those  who 
have  long  experienced  such  an  easy  re- 
ception of  the  alarming  truths  that  they 
proclaim. 

The  pious  soldier  beheld  this  apathy 
in  his  companion,  and  put  up  many  a 
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secret  prayer  for  the  quickening  energies 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  his  behalf:  while 
O'Brien  secretly  remarked  that  Dale  had 
a  great  deal  of  old  woman's  talk,  harmless 
enough,  on  some  subjects ;  but  that,  in  the 
main,  he  was  a  good  sort  of  fellow,  sensi- 
ble and  intelligent,  whose  whims  might  be 
indulged  without  hurting  any  body. 

On  one  occasion,  O'Brien  was  posting 
away  to  the  canteen  when  he  met  Philip 
Dale,  who  invited  him  to  walk  towards  the 
sea-side,  to  watch  the  approach  of  a  very 
fine  Indiaman,  which  was  expected  to  come 
within  a  short  distance  of  them.  O'Brien 
replied  that  he  must  first  take  a  glass  of 
rum,  and  would  then  accompany  him,  if 
he  was  kind  enough  to  wait. 

"  I  should  be  willing  to  do  so  if  you  were 
going  any  where  else,  comrade ;  but  once 
inside  the  canteen,  you  will  not  soon  find 
the  way  out  again." 

"  True  for  you,  I  dare  say  I  should  not. 
So  what  say  you  to  coming  along  with 
me,  and  making  me  leave  off  when  I've 
had  enough,  which  I'm  resolved  to  do  ?" 
Dale  shook  his  head.  "  That  would  be 
breaking  my  own  resolutions,  with  very 
little  prospect  of  helping  you  to  keep 
yours.  I  never  enter  the  canteen,  as  I've 
often  told  you ;  and  why  will  you  frequent 
a  place  which  you  never  leave  without 
having  deeply  offended  your  God,  and 
wounded  your  soul,  and  either  troubled 
your  conscience,  or,  what  is  yet  worse, 
hardened  it  against  reproof?"  O'Brien 
knitted  his  brows;  he  did  not  relish  the 
lecture,  but  determining  not  to  quarrel  just 
then,  he  carelessly  said,  "  why,  you  know 
I  was  on  guard  last  night,  and  a  blowing 
night  it  was.  I  got  such  a  chill,  that  it 
would  be  hard  if  I  might  not  take  some- 
thing to  warm  me  after  it." 

"  Why  comrade,"  said  Dale,  "was  I  not 
on  guard  too  1  you  have  forgotten  that." 

"  To  be  sure  then  I  had,"  replied  O'Bri- 
en, laughing:  ''however,  you  are  the  bet- 
ter able  to  judge  whether  it  was  not  cold 
comfort." 

"It  was  rather  fresh,  I  acknowledge, 
particularly  to  a  man  used  to  very  warm 
climates  ;  but  for  all  that,  I  found  it  very 
delightful.  I'll  tell  you,  O'Brien,  there  is 
something  in  the  clear  star-light  sky  that 
talks  to  me  of  home,  and  the  days  of  boy- 
hood, and  scenes  that  are  changed,  and 
faces  that  I  shall  behold  no  more.     The 


very  wind,  as  it  whistles  past  me,  seems 
the  familar  tone  of  a  long-known  friend ; 
and  the  slow  measured  pace  at  which  I 
walk  to  and  fro  helps  the  seriousness  of 
my  thoughts,  till,  I  confess  to  you,  com- 
rade, I  often  feel  my  eye-lashes  wet ;  but 
whether  it  be  with  the  tear  of  pleasure  or 
of  pain,  I  cannot  rightly  say.  Do  you 
never,  at  such  a  time,  think  of  your  own 
Ireland,  your  father's  house,  and  the 
friends  who  first  pointed  out  to  you  those 
glittering  stars,  telling  you  the  names  by 
which  we  humble  people  learn  to  call  the 
constellations  ?" 

Dale  rightly  judged  that  such  an  ap- 
peal would  waken  in  his  companion's 
mind  such  thoughts  and  recollections  as 
would  ill  accord  with  a  visit  to  the  can- 
teen. O'Brien  felt  it ;  he  cast  down  his 
eyes  for  a  moment;  then  raised  them  to 
the  face  of  the  other,  saying,  "  I'll  tell  you 
what,  comrade ;  no  longer  ago  than  last 
night  the  very  same  thing  came  over  me, 
so  that  I  could  at  one  time  have  sat  down, 
if  I  might,  and  have  cried  like  a  child." 

While  he  spoke,  they  reached  the  path 
which  branched  off  to  the  canteen :  O'Brien 
cast  one  rapid  glance  towards  it,  imme- 
diately averted  his  head,  made  a  quick 
stride  past  the  opening  road,  and  went  on 
with  Dale;  silently  for  a  few  moments, 
then  with  a  forced  laugh  saying,  "  As  you 
observed,  a  man  used  to  a  hot  climate 
must  needs  feel  a  cold  night-guard  more 
than  such  a  home-bird  as  me ;  and,  for 
the  honour  of  poor  old  Ireland,  I'll  not  let 
it  be  said  that  I  wanted  a  dram  to  warm 
me,  when  an  Englishman,  lately  come 
from  India,  could  do  very  well  without  it." 

"  I  am  heartily  glad  to  hear  you  say  so," 
answered  Dale:  '•  and  may  God  give  you 
grace,  comrade,  to  abstain  from  the  ways 
of  sin,  not  merely  for  the  credit  of  your 
dear  country,  but  still  more,  for  the  glory 
of  His  great  name.  Those  beautiful  stars, 
of  which  we  were  speaking,  how  they 
seemed  last  night  to  sparkle  to  the  praise 
of  Him  who  made  them !  Didn't  you 
think  so,  O'Brien?"  "I  won't  say  that  I 
did :  I  was  thinking  of  other  things ;  and 
you  know  I  never  pretend  to  the  character 
of  a  religious  man."  Dale  led  him  on, 
from  this  point,  into  an  interesting  discourse 
on  what  constitutes  a  religious  character. 
O'Brien  related  the  austerities  practised 
by  some  devotee  friends  of  his,  in  Ireland, 
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whose  many  prayers,  long  fasts,  and  fre- 
quent pilgrimages,  had  obtained  for  them 
the  reputation  of  great  sanctity.  Dale 
showed  from  Scripture  the  utter  vanity, 
folly,  and  evil  tendency  of  such  will  wor- 
ship ;  and,  on  being  asked  to  account  on 
any  other  principle  for  his  own  abstinence 
from  w^hat  O'Brien  deemed  the  enjoy- 
ments of  life,  he  gave  so  clear  and  beauti- 
ful a  sketch  of  Christian  doctrine,  adorned 
by  Christian  practice,  that  O'Brien  almost 
longed  to  know"  something  of  that  wherein 
his  companion  so  evidently  found  a  peace 
passing  all  understanding.  On  separating, 
he  shook  hands  cordially  with  Dale,  de- 
claring that  the  walk  had  been  pleasanter 
than  fifty  visits  to  the  canteen. 

Alas,  poor  O'Brien !  The  enemy  who 
lay  in  wait  for  his  soul  would  not  so  easily 
let  the  prey  slip  from  his  grasp ;  and  Dale's 
exhortations  to  seek  in  prayer  the  influence 
which  alone  could  avail  him,  being  never 


remembered,  or. 


at  least,  not  followed. 


he 


proved  an  easy  prize  to  the  tempter. 

Some  of  the  canteen  party,  whom  he  had 
promised  to  meet,  were  on  the  look-out: 
they  saw  him  bend  his  steps  in  that  direc- 
tion, they  witnessed  his  meeting  with  Dale, 
and  watched  while  he  passed  on,  with  a 
hasty  look  at  the  scene  of  his  usual  de- 
bauch. Extremely  provoked  at  what  they 
considered  so  signal  a  triumph  on  the  part 
of  the  despised  Christiem,  they  determined 
not  to  yield  the  prey  so  soon ;  and  a  very 
powerful  auxiliary  arrived  at  this  juncture^ 
in  the  person  of  corporal  Moyle,  who,  on 
his  return  from  furlough,  was  greeted  with 
the  invectives  poured  out  against  Philip 
Dale  by  the  party  alluded  to,  and  gleaned 
from  them  that  O'Brien  was  in  danger  of 
being  led  away  by  the  "  methodist." 

This  would  by  no  means  have  suited 
the  purposes  of  Moyle,  whose  dislike  to 
O'Brien,  founded  on  the  exposure  which 
the  latter  could  easily  make  of  his  charac- 
ter, would  have  rendered  him  very  willing 
to  see  him  a  sharer  in  all  the  scorn  and 
insult  that  Dale  himself  was  obliged  to  en- 
counter: but  Moyle  knew  enough  of  the 
abhorrence  in  which  a  religious  mind  must 
hold  the  foul  crime  of  murder,  to  dread 
exceedingly  the  entrance  of  such  princi- 
ples into  the  heart  of  O'Brien.  He  re- 
solved to  counteract  the  influence  lately 
acquired,  supposing  it  to  be  much  greater 
than  it  really  was  ;  and  cautioning  the  sol- 


diers against  such  open  hostility  as  would 
rouse  O'Brien's  obstinate  character  into 
steadier  opposition  to  them,  he  assured 
them,  that  they  would  see  the  childish  fancy 
of  the  raw  recruit  vanish  like  smoke,  before 
the  example  of  good  fellowship,  which  they 
must  persist  in  setting  before  him. 

But  Moyle's  designs  were  deeper:  he 
beheld  with  envy  the  care  with  which  so 
many  of  the  soldiers  sought  to  ingratiate 
themselves  with  O'Brien ;  and  could  not 
doubt  that  the  latter  looked  forward  to 
advancement  in  his  profession.  The  com- 
mendation often  bestowed  on  his  soldier- 
like appearance,  his  punctuality  and  rapid 
improvement,  grated  harshly  on  the  nar- 
row feelings  of  Moyle,  who  beheld  in  him 
a  rival,  prepared  to  maintain  the  superi- 
ority of  his  former  station,  and,  if  need- 
ful to  crush  him  by  divulging  what  would 
rain  his  reputation  with  every  officer  in 
the  regiment,  if  it  did  not  aflect  his  life. 

Conscious  guilt  always  magnifies  dan- 
gers ;  and  the  envious  man  suspects  others 
of  aiming  at  his  overthrow,  as  he  would 
gladly  accomplish  theirs. 

O'Brien  certainly  could  not  be  blamed 
for  the  enmity  of  a  man  whom  he  had  not 
wronged,  and  against  whom  he  meditated 
no  injury — not  even  the  exposure  of  his 
former  evil  deeds:  but  O'Brien  was  with- 
out excuse,  in  that  he  continued  to  live  in 
friendship  with  one  whom  he  had  every 
reason  to  regard  as  an  impenitent  mur- 
derer ;  and  while  rejecting  the  counsel  of 
Dale,  who  frequently  admonished  him  of 
the  perils  to  which  man  is  exposed,  exhort- 
ing him  to  flee  for  refuge  to  the  hope  set 
before  him  in  the  gospel,  O'Brien,  in  effect, 
cast  away  the  offered  shield,  and  laid  his 
bosom  wilfully  bare  to  every  arrow  that 
might  be  shot  against  him. 

But,  what  conviction  ought  to  have  done, 
pride  and  obstinacy  seemingly  accom- 
plished ;  for  no  sooner  did  O'Brien  discover 
that  Moyle  and  the  rest  were  bent  on  sepa- 
rating him  from  the  company  of  Philip 
Dale,  than  he  resolved  to  show  them  alJ, 
to  use  his  own  terms,  that  he  was  not  the 
man  to  be  dictated  to  by  others.  Accord- 
ingly, he  appeared  more  intimate  with  him, 
in  proportion  as  he  saw  his  comrades  anx- 
ious to  detach  him;  while  the  pious  sol- 
dier, io-norant  of  the  motive  that  actuated 
him,  hailed  this  increasing  good-will  with 
delightj  and  zealously  sought  to  improve 
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the  opportimity  afforded,  by  speaking  more 
openly  and  earnestly  than  ever  to  O'Brien 
on  the  subject  of  personal  holiness  founded 
on,  and  springing  from,  a  Uvely  faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


CHAPTER  III. 

By  degrees,  O'Brien  had  assumed  the 
cliaracter  of  Dale's  champion;  and  on 
several  occasions  defended  him,  with  no 
small  degree  of  spirit  from  the  scoffs  and 
taunts  uttered  against  him  in  ids  absence. 
It  was  not  that  he  really  appreciated  or 
even  understood  the  value  of  what  he  ad- 
vocated ;  but  his  pride  was  engaged  in 
the  contest,  not  to  allow  any  one  to  be 
scorned  whom  he  thought  fit  to  appear 
attached  to.  In  short,  O'Brien  fimcied 
himself  bound  in  honour  to  patronize  his 
unassuming  companion ;  and  in  so  doing 
he  deceived  all  parties,  to  his  own  cost. 

Moyle,  apprehending  the  worst  from 
such  a  growing  preference,  began  to  re- 
monstrate strongly  with  O'Brien,  appealing 
in  turn  to  his  personal  and  national  pride, 
and  to  his  evil  propensities,  on  which  the 
strictness  of  Dale's  principles  would  lay  a 
perpetual  restraint :  but  pride,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  already  enlisted  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  question ;  and  as  to  his  profli- 
gate habits,  O'Brien  indulged  them  as 
much  as  ever,  except  when,  to  prove  his 
boasted  independence,  he  disappointed  the 
men  of  his  expected  presence  at  a  debauch, 
to  annoy  them  by  showing  himself  in  com- 
pany Avith  Dale.  He  therefore  parried  the 
arguments  of  Moyle  with  levity,  not  un- 
mixed with  sarcasm  ;  and,  when  the  other 
persisted,  he  retorted  w^ith  such  asperity, 
that  Moyle,  fancying  he  discerned  both 
contempt  and  menace  in  his  language,  re- 
solved to  finish  the  matter  at  once,  by  pro- 
voking O'Brien  into  some  breach  of  mili- 
tary law,  so  serious  as  to  incur  a  heavy 
and  disgraceful  punishment,  calculated,  at 
once,  to  break  the  spirit  of  which  he  stood 
in  fear,  and  to  lessen,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  regiment,  the  character  of  one  who 
might  hereafter  stand  as  his  accuser. 

He  watched  his  opportunity  when  he 
supposed  O'Brien  to  have  drunk  enough 
to  inflame  his  temper  beyond  its  usual  de- 


gree of  irritability ;  and  meeting  him  in 
the  barrack-yard,  where  many  were  with- 
in sight,  but  none  near  enough  to  over- 
hear, he  accosted  the  young  soldier  in 
terms  of  unexpected  severity,  on  some 
imaginary  ground  of  offence,  calculating 
that  the  angry  feelings  of  O'Brien  would 
prompt  him  to  strike  him  at  once. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  case ;  he 
answered  coolly,  and  somewhat  disdani- 
fuUy,  that  JMr.  Moyle  must  have  been  visi- 
ting his  friends  at  the  Golden  Shenf,  and 
have  taken  enough  to  unsettle  his  brain. 
Exasperated  at  such  a  retort,  Moyle  spoke 
more  insultingly  than  before ;  and  O'Brien, 
suddenly  roused,  was  just  laying  hold  on 
the  breast  of  his  jacket,  with  a  look  that 
boded  no  less  than  the  corporal  had  calcu- 
lated upon,  when  both  were  startled  by  the 
voice  of  the  acting  adjutant,  close  beside 
them,  who,  giving  O'Brien's  knuckles  a 
smart  rap  w^itli  his  cane,  angrily  demanded 
the  reason  of  such  a  daring  instance  of  in- 
subordination. 

"  Pray  excuse  him,  sic,"  said  the  artful 
corporal,  "  the  poor  lad  has  drank  too  much, 
and  does  not  rightly  know  what  he  is 
doing." 

"That  is  false,"  said  O'Brien;  "beg- 
ging your  honour's  pardon,  I  am  as  sober 
as  ever  I  was  in  my  life ;  but  he  set  upon 
me  without  the  least  provocation,  and  used 
sucli  language  as  nobody  could  stand." 

'"Tis  well  for  you,  sir,"  replied  the 
officer,  "  that  you  disprove  the  charge  of 
drunkenness,  which  would  have  aggra- 
vated your  offence  instead  of  mitigating 
it;  but  you  must  be  taught  that  to  assault 
a  superior  is  a  mflitary  crime  of  the  black- 
est dye  ;  and  you  w^ill  get  the  lesson  on 
painful  terms,  I  suspect.  Off  with  him  to 
the  guard  house,  while  I  go  and  report  to 
the  commandant." 

O'Brien  was  immediately  put  under 
arrest;  and  so  far  Moyle's  project  pro- 
mised to  be  fully  successful :  but  the 
acting  adjutant  was  a  discerning  and 
kind  hearted  man:  he  had  noticed  O'Brien's 
diligence  in  the  ranks,  and  thought  it  a 
pity  to  break  at  once  the  spirit  of  a  pro- 
mising young  soldier  for  a  first  offence, 
particularly  as  he  could  not  but  perceive 
how  exceedingly  disconcerted  Moyle  ap- 
peared at  his  unexpected  interposition; 
wdiile  the  charge  of  drunkenness,  which  he 
had  artfully  advanced  in  the  form  of  an  ex- 
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tenualion,   was  refuted  as  much    by   the 
appearance  as  by  the  words  of  O'Brien. 

All  this  he  communicated  to  the  officer 
in  command  of  the  detachment,  and  it  was 
agreed  to  examine  the  parties  privately, 
before  deciding  on  a  court-martial. 

Summoned  into  the  mess-room,  where  a 
few  officers  w^ere  then  assembled,  the  pris- 
oner and  his  accuser  appeared  side  by 
side.  Moyle  told  his  story  with  the  best 
face  that  he  could  ;  but  his  uncertainty 
as  to  how  much  might  have  been  wit- 
nessed by  the  acting  adjutant  prevented 
his  giving  it  the  embellishments  that  he 
had  intended. 

O'Brien  made  a  plain,  simple  state- 
ment of  the  facts  as  they  had  occurred, 
adding,  that  he  w'as  quite  thrown  off  his 
guard  by  such  an  unexpected  attack  from 
an  old  acquaintance  and  townsman  of 
his  own. 

"  Then  I  suppose  you  would  say,"  ob- 
served one  of  the  officers,  "  that  your  re- 
ference to  the  Golden  Sheaf  was  intended 
to  remind  the  corporal  of  your  early  friend- 
ship, and  to  soften  rather  than  to  exas- 
perate him."  "No,  sir,  it  was  not;  I  did 
not  like  what  he  said  to  me,  and  can't  pre- 
tend that  I  expected  to  please  him  by  my 
ansv^^er;  and  as  to  friendship,  there  was 
no  particular  friendship  between  me  and 
Corny  Moyle." 

"  You  have  been  guilty  of  great  insub- 
ordination," said  the  commanding  officer, 
while  Moyle  heartily  wished  the  business 
at  an  end  ;  "  but  as  the  corporal  admits  to 
have  brought  against  you  the  charge  of 
irregularity  on  parade  this  morning,  let 
us  first  inquire  whether  it  is  well  founded : 
at  all  events  it  was  not  noticed  either  at 
the  right  time,  or  in  a  proper  manner." 

This  subject  was  then  gone  into,  and  the 
accusation  of  Moyle  completely  disproved  ; 
while  the  embarrassment  into  which  he 
had  brought  himself  occasioned  him  to 
use  such  prevarications,  and  to  contradict, 
so  glaringly,  many  of  his  own  statements, 
that  several  of  the  officers  declared  him 
as  fit  a  subject  for  a  court-martial  as  the 
young  recruit. 

After  much  consultation,  it  was  agreed 
among  them  that  as  no  blow  had  been 
struck,  nor  any  actual  threat  uttered,  and 
as  the  provocation  evidently  was  consid- 
erable, the  matter  should  go  no  farther 
than  ordering  O'Brien  a  heavy  amount  of 


knapsack  drill,  and  giving  Moyle  a  severe 
reprimand. 

The  acting  adjutant's  wish  to  favour 
O'Brien  was  seconded  by  the  influence  of 
the  officer  who  had  found  Moyle  so  useful 
in  recruiting,  and  w^ho  therefore  desired 
to  screen  him.  The  two  men  returned  to 
their  quarters  with  feelings  of  which 
O'Brien's  were  by  far  the  less  painful  ; 
while  Moyle  secretly  vowed  that  his  next 
attempt  should  not  be  so  easily  foiled. 

When  Phihp  Dale  met  with  O'Brien 
that  evening,  he  congratulated  him  warmly 
on  his  escape ;  remarking  that  the  Lord 
had  wonderfully  interposed  for  his  deliver- 
ance, and  calling  on  him  to  acknowledge 
the  mercy  in  thankful  praise :  but  O'Brien 
had  no  such  sense  of  the  divine  goodness; 
he  attributed  it  to  a  lucky  chance  bring- 
ing the  adjutant  to  them^  at  that  moment, 
conscious  that  in  a  fmv  seconds  he  should 
have  laid  Moyle  at  his  feet.  Although  he 
yielded  a  sort  of  careless  assent  to  Dale's 
remark,  the  latter  perceived  how  little  his 
heart  was  affected,  and  proceeded  to  set 
before  him  the  extent  of  suffering  and 
disgrace  to  which  a  trial  and  the  usual 
sentence  in  such  cases,  would  have  sub- 
jected him. 

"  As  to  that,"  said  O'Brien,  "  if  ever  they 
dare  to  lay  a  lash  across  me,  I'll  desert  the 
next  day." 

"You  would  not  be  in  a  situation  to 
desert,  for  many  days  after  such  an  event," 
replied  Dale,  "  and  when  you  got  out  of 
hospital,  what  advantage  could  you  expect 
from  deserting?" 

"  Sure,  I've  a  snug  farm  of  my  own  to 
go  to,  whenever  I  please." 

Dale  shook  his  head.  "You  must  con- 
sider, O'Brien,  that  if  you  deserted  you 
would  be  minutely  described  in  a  paper 
called  '  The  hue  and  cry ;'  in  which  the 
place  of  your  abode  would  also  be  stated, 
and  copies  sent  down  to  the  neighbouring 
magistrates,  postmasters,  and  so  on.  A 
stricter  watch  would  be  kept  for  you  there 
than  any  w^here  else ;  but  in  no  place  could 
you  be  safe.  Wherever  you  were  seized, 
you  must  be  delivered  up  to  the  nearest 
military  commandant,  and  by  him  marched 
ofi'  to  District  Head  Q,uarters,  sure  of  a 
more  dreadful  punishment  than  that  which 
led  to  your  desertion." 

"  Pho  !"  said  O'Brien,  "  if  once  I  started 
away,  I  would  lead  them  a  dance  to  tire 
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them  of  hunting  such  a  fox.  I  could  baffle 
them  for  ever." 

"  Of  course  none  would  desert  if  they 
had  not  the  same  opinion  of  their  own 
powers,"  answered  Dale  ;  "  but  few  are 
able  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  lawj 
and  those  who  do  so,  lead  a  most  wretched 
life  indeed.  ,  Come,  comrade,  don't  indulge 
in  such  thoughts  as  these;  but  confess 
the  mercy  of  the  Lord  in  setting  you  free 
from  this  your  first  difficulty.  Think  what 
the  Psalmist  says,  'surely  goodness  and 
mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my 
life.'  They  are  following  you  now,  O'Brien: 
do  not  be  so  ungrateful  to  the  Giver  of 
every  good  thing,  as  to  deny  or  to  turn 
away  from  them." 

He  added  more  to  the  same  effect,  but 
with  no  success.  O'Brien  was  secretly 
startled  to  find  that  he  had  no  retreat  from 
the  consequences  of  any  suffering  that  his 
misconduct  might  bring  upon  him;  and 
he  felt  irritated  and  resentful.  "  You  may 
say  what  you  please,"  he  observed,  "  but 
if  ever  they  stretch  their  authority  over 
me  to  the  length  of  a  fiogging,  I'll  brave 
all  that  you  describe,  and  fifty  times  worse, 
rather  than  live  in  such  slavery." 

"  Then,  O'Brien,  take  a  more  alarming 
view  of  the  case :  you  must  indeed  brave 
infinitely  more  than  man  can  describe  or 
imagine,  if  you  commit  such  a  sin — you 
must  then  brave  the  wrath  of  God.  Re- 
member you  are  sworn  to  serve  the  king 
faithfully.  I  need  not  remind  you  of  the 
terms  of  the  oath  which  you  have  so  lately 
taken ;  and  who  can  venture  to  provoke 
the  Lord  by  deliberate  perjury,  unless  he 
be  altogether  an  infidel  ?" 

O'Brien  looked  at  him  with  a  sort  of 
sullen  pride,  and  said,  "  my  clergy  can 
absolve  me  from  any  oath  that  I  may  take." 

"  Impossible,  comrade !  your  oath  of 
fidelity  and  allegiance  to  the  powers  that 
be,  who  are  ordained  of  God,  and  whom 
you  are  bound  to  obey,  not  only  for  wrath 
but  also  for  conscience'  sake — this  oath  no 
human  power  can  ever  dissolve." 

'•I  shan't  dispute  with  you,  Dale,  seeing 
that  we  are  of  different  religions,  and  can- 
not agree. .  Besides,  I  am  not  going  to  de- 
sert, unless  they  provoke  me  to  it  by  doing 
what,  at  present,  there  is  little  prospect 
of  Only  I  must  say  that  I  saw"  such  spite 
against  me  this  day,  on  the  part  of  Moyle, 
as  convinced  me  that  he  would  be  glad  to 


ruin  my  character ;  and  the  set-down  that 
he  got  is  not  likely  to  lessen  his  ill-will. 
I  never  did  him  an  unkind  turn  in  my 
life;  so  far  from  it" — here  O'Brien  sud- 
denly checked  himself ;  for,  at  the  moment, 
it  flaslied  upon  his  mind,  that  the  real 
cause  of  Moyle's  enmity  was  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  knowing  more  than  any  one 
else  did,  of  his  former  courses.  He  pon- 
dered for  a  while  upon  this,  with  mingled 
surprise  and  indignation,  muttering,  "  the 
blockhead,  why  did  he  enlist  me,  then ; 
to  take  me  about  the  world,  a  witness 
against  himself?" 

Dale  perceived  that  his  companion  had 
fallen  into  an  anxious  train  of  thought, 
and  forbore  to  press  him  farther,  only  say- 
ing, "  Well  O'Brien,  remember  there  is  a 
declaration  in  the  Scriptures,  that,  '  when 
a  man's  ways  please  the  Lord,  he  maketh 
even  his  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with  him.' 
I  cannot  justify  the  conduct  of  corporal 
Moyle,  nor  can  I  tell  whether  your  opinion 
of  his  evil  designs  be  well  founded  or  not; 
but  I  know,  that '  the  angel  of  the  Lord  en- 
campeth  round  about  them  that  fear  Him, 
and  delivereth  them,'  both  from  visible 
dangers,  and  from  others  not  so  clearly 
seen." 

"  Yet  you  Protestants  refuse  to  pray  to 
the  angels ;"  said  O'Brien,  who  now  seemed 
willing  to  change  the  subject  of  Moyle, 
even  for  a  controversy  on  religion. 

"  To  be  sure  we  do,  comrade :  what  are 
angels  ?  St.  Paul  says,  '  are  they  not  all 
ministering  spirits  sent  forth  to  minister 
for  them  that  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation  V 
Thev  are  God's  servants,  His  messeno-ers, 
holy  and  happy  creatures  that  are  created, 
as  man  was,  to  serve  and  to  adore  their 
Almighty  Maker ;  and  having  been  kept 
faithful,  they  fulfil  the  end  of  their  being, 
unstained  with  the  sin  that  has  defiled 
and  ruined  our  race.  We  are  told  by  our 
blessed  Lord,  that  there  is  joy  among  the 
angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that  re- 
penteth  ;  which  shows  their  tender  con- 
cern for  His  glory,  and  their  delight  when 
one  more  is  added  to  the  happy  number 
who  shall  praise  Him  through  eternity. 
But  throughout  the  whole  Bible,  comrade, 
there  is  not  one  word,  that  would  justify 
us  in  praying  to  an  angel ;  very  many 
plain  and  awful  passages  there  are,  which 
threaten  with  dreadful  judgments  those 
who  worship  any  created  being,  or  bow 
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down  before  an  image,  or,  in  short,  yield 
adoration  of  whatsoever  kind  or  degree,  to 
any  but  God  alone :  '  thou  shalt  worship 
the  Lord  thy  God.  and  Him  only  shalt 
thou  serve.' " 

'•  Well,  Dale,  I  only  wonder  how  a  poor 
soldier,  like  you,  can  find  time  to  get  so 
deep  inio  these  things.  For  my  own  part, 
I  have  neither  leisure  nor  learning  to  do 
so." 

"With  respect  to  learning,  comrade," 
replied  Dale,  "  as  the  gospel  was  preached 
by  our  Blessed  Lord  to  the  poor,  so  the 
very  poorest  and  simplest  may,  if  he  seeks 
the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  under- 
stand its  glorious  truths  at  this  day,  as 
well  as  the  most  learned.  God  is  no  re- 
specter of  persons,  and  has  not  caused 
the  word  of  life  to  be  so  written  that  any 
should  be  excluded  by  want  of  worldly 
knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wisest 
and  greatest  of  men  cannot  c-ome  at  its 
meaning,  unless  they  be  instructed  therein 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  whose  teaching  rich 
and  poor  alike  must  pray,  if  they  would 
have  their  eyes  opened  to  behold  the 
wondrous  things  of  God's  law. 

"  As  to  leisure,  I  must  honestly  tell  you, 
O'Brien,  that  the  hours  which  you  spend 
at  the  canteen,  and  in  idle  wicked  com- 
pany, would  be  quite  sufficient  to  bring 
you  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  that 
is  necessary  to  your  soul's  salvation,  if 
indeed  you  would  give  them,  and,  along 
with  them,  your  heart,  to  God." 

O'Brien  shook  his  head,  and  was  not 
sorry  to  hear  the  bugle-call,  which  at  that 
moment  summoned  them  to  quarters. 
Something  told  him  that  Dale  was  always 
risht:  but  as  it  would  then  follow  that 
he  was  always  wrong,  he  strove  to  banish 
the  conviction  as  fast  as  possible.  That 
Dale  was  a  happier  man  than  himself  did 
not  admit  a  doubt;  but  he  could  not  bring 
himself  lo  desire  the  same  happiness,  on 
such  terms  as  abstaining  from  all  that  his 
profligate  companions  called  pleasure. 
Seeking  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  was 
far  from  his  wish :  the  language  of  his 
heart,  almost  of  his  lips,  was,  "  depart  from 
me." 

Had  Philip  Dale  known  the  exact  state 
in  which  the  object  of  his  compassionate 
anxiety  was  placed,  he  would,  doubtless, 
have  redoubled  his  efforts  to  bring  him 
out  of  the  snarCj  and  to  persuade  him  to 


plant  his  foot  upon  The  Rock ;  but  as  it 
was,  he  laboured  diligently,  putting  up 
many  a  prayer  for  direction  and  help. 

The  servants  of  God  should  always 
remember,  that  those  v/ith  whom  tliey  are 
brought  into  contact  may  be  under  cir- 
cumstances, wdiich,  if  known  to  them, 
would  occasion  a  double  portion  of  solici- 
tude, and  enkindle  far  greater  zeal  on  their 
behalf:  hov/  often  are  we  shocked  by 
hearing  of  some  afflictive  dispensation, 
perhaps  even  a  sudden  summons  into  the 
presence  of  God,  sent  to  one  whom,  but  a 
little  while  before,  we  had  opportuuity  of 
inviting  to  repent,  and  to  receive  the  gos- 
pel I  Real  faithfulness  is  seldom  prac- 
ticed ;  and  where,  through  divine  grace, 
it  does  exist,  w^e  find,  in  general,  the 
greatest  discouragements  thrown  in  its 
way  by  the  enemy  of  souls.  A  thousand 
considerations  of  expediency  wherewith 
we  are  glad  to  cover,  even  from  ourselves, 
the  cowardice  and  deceitfulness  of  our 
hearts,  will  operate  to  withhold  the  warn- 
ing, to  check  the  rebuke,  to  postpone  the 
invitation,  when  a  soul  is  perishing  before 
us.  Who  can  estimate  the  preciousncss 
of  Paul's  experience,  when  he  could  say, 
"  I  take  you  to  record  this  day  that  I  am 
pure  from  the  blood  of  all  men."  Such 
ought  to  be  the  language  of  every  one 
professing  to  serve  the  same  Master  w^hom 
Paul  served  ;  and  he  is  the  happiest  man, 
who,  to  the  greatest  extent,  can  appropri- 
ate the  assertion. 

Rejecting,  as  he  did,  the  counsel  of  God 
against  himself  can  we  wonder  that 
O'Brien  found  his  enemies  an  over-match 
for  him,  in  every  quarter?  The  most  con- 
fident self-dependence  was  his  snare :  re- 
lying on  his  own  strength,  he  had  broken 
away  for  a  time  from  the  idle  and  profli- 
gate courses  that  were  ruining  his  family ; 
and,  then,  while  exulting  in  this  imaginary 
reformation,  he  had  been  easily  seduced 
into  the  abandonment  of  home,  and  all  his 
improved  prospects,  to  strike  into  a  new 
path,  of  which  none  but  himself  entertained 
any  hope  that  it  would  prove  to  him  other 
than  the  road  to  destruction.  He  had  de- 
spised the  good  counsel  of  disinterested 
advisers,  slighted  the  tears  and  entreaties 
of  a  widowed  mother,  and  obstinately  per- 
sisted in  exchanging  a  present  certainty 
of  respectable  competence,  for  the  visi- 
onary prospect  of  riches  and  honours,  to 
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which  he  had  never  seen  any  of  his  rank 
in  life  attain. 

Embarked  in  his  new  profession,  he  be- 
came the  ready  victim  of  every  tempta- 
tion, easily  persuading  himself,  that  what 
was  highly  improper  and  reprehensible  in 
a  retired  village,  among  decent  people, 
was  nothing  more  than  an  allowable  par- 
ticipation in  the  accustomed  vices  of  a 
garrison :  and  while  surrounded  by  those 
who  lay  in  wait  for  his  soul,  with  one,  at 
least,  thoroughly  bent  to  overthrow  his 
goings  in  ihe  way  of  his  profession,  he 
turned  with  proud  self-sufficiency  from  the 
friendly  voice  which  sought  to  convince 
him  of  his  own  weakness,  at  the  same 
time  pointing  out  to  him  a  supply  of  in- 
exhaustible strength,  an  arm  mighty  to 
redeem  his  soul  from  destruction,  and  so 
to  hold  up  his  steps  that  his  goings  should 
not  slide. 

Moyle  persevered  in  his  artful  design ; 
and  O'Brien  having  guessed  at  the  real 
cause  of  his  enmity,  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that  it  would  be  safer  not  to  exaspe- 
rate him.  This  the  other  felt  to  be  true  ; 
but  having  now  gone  too  far  to  retract, 
and  despairing  of  throwing  O'Brien  off 
his  guard,  by  pretending  friendship  for  him, 
he  continued  to  labour  for  his  downfall 
with  increasing  assiduity. 

Dreading,  too,  the  quiet  observance  of 
Philip  Dale,  and  the  etfect  his  wise  coun- 
sels might  produce,  in  rendering  O'Brien 
still  less  open  to  the  assaults  made  upon 
him,  Moyle  took  every  opportunity  of  har- 
rassing  and  tormenting  the  pious  soldier  ; 
particularly  by  directing  the  laugh  of  his 
comrades  against  him,  on  the  ground  of 
gross  inconsistency,  in  having  made  choice 
of  such  an  associate. 

Often,  when  O'Brien  had  been  com- 
mitting some  deed,  or  uttermg  expressions 
against  which  they  well  knew  that  the 
feelings  of  Dale  would  revolt,  they  re- 
peated, even  with  great  exaggeration,  the 
particulars  of  his  offence,  in  Dale's  pre- 
sence ;  adding,  that  if  O'Brien  were  not 
under  the  special  patronage  of  a  saint, 
they  should  think  his  behaviour  very  un- 
suitable to  a  religious  character. 

Such  observaiions  deeply  afflicted  the 
person  against  whom  they  were  directed ; 
and  more  so,  as  his  good-w^ill  towards 
O'Brien  was  openly  attributed  to  the  same 
mercenary    motives    that    actuated    the 
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speakers,  when  tempting  him  to  squander 
his  money  for  their  benefit  at  the  canteen. 

It  cost  Dale  many  a  painful  considera- 
tion to  determine  how  far  he  was  justified 
in  bringing  this  scandal  upon  his  Christian 
profession  ;  knowing  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
men  will  never  cease  to  speak  all  manner 
of  evil,  falsely,  of  those  whose  language 
and  conduct  bear  a  consistent  testimony 
against  their  wickedness ;  and  therefore 
that  to  make  a  sacrifice  to  mere  malice 
would  be  alike  uncalled-for  and  unavail- 
ing :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  to  asso- 
ciate daily  with  a  known,  and  too  evidently 
a  hardened  profligate,  in  the  hope  of  doing 
him  good,  was  giving  some  real  occasion 
for  the  enemy  to  blaspheme  ;  and,  however 
clear  he  stood,  in  the  sight  of  God,  of  any 
participation  w4iatever  in  the  sins  of 
O'Brien,  yet,  that  the  precepts  w^hich  com- 
mand separation  from  the  ungodly  world, 
certainly  imply  no  partial  exception  in  fa- 
vour of  any  individual  among  the  polluted 
mass. 

After  much  reflection  and  prayer,  he 
resolved  to  communicate  frankly  to  O'Brien 
the  result  of  his  deliberations — a  task  more 
difficult  than  can  be  conceived  by  any 
one  who  has  not,  in  the  exercise  of  Chris- 
tian faithfulness,  been  called  upon  to  ful- 
fil it. 

While  the  conscientious  soldier  was  yet 
deliberating  on  the  fittest  season,  and  the 
kindest  mode,  for  executing  his  painful 
task,  a  circumstance  occurred,  most  de- 
lightful to  him;  this  was  the  arrival  of 
an  officer  from  India,  who  had  been  the 
first  means  of  his  conversion,  and  in  whom 
he  had  found  an  invaluable  friend. 

Illness  had  occasioned  the  return  of  cap- 
tain Murray  to  England,  on  sick  leave  ; 
and  he  was  a  passenger  on  board  the  very 
ship  which  had  furnished  Dale  with  an  in- 
ducement to  draw  O'Brien  away  from  the 
canteen. 

Having  arranged  some  necessary  busi- 
ness in  town,  the  captain  proceeded  to  visit 
his  brother  officers  at  the  depot. 

The  presence  of  strangers  was  a  mat- 
ter of  such  daily  occurrence,  that  a  gen- 
tlemen in  a  military  undress  coat,  ap- 
pearing on  parade  with  the  other  officers, 
attracted  little  notice.  He  had  arrived 
while  the  men  were  forming  for  inspection, 
and  entered  the  quarters  of  their  lieuten- 
ant  colonel.      When,    however,    he    ap- 
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proached  the  line,  there  was  a  perceptible 
movement  among  the  older  soldiers  of  the 
detachment;  and  tears  of  glad  surprise 
almost  started  from  the  eyes  of  Philip 
Dale,  when  suddenly  encountering  those 
of  his  best  and  dearest  earthly  friend.  A 
smile,  that  played  upon  the  countenance 
of  captain  Murray,  bespoke  his  gratified 
notice  of  one  whom  he  highly  valued ; 
but  other  recognition  was  of  course  pre- 
cluded by  the  rules  of  a  military  parade 
ground. 

"He  will  certainly  send  for  me  after 
parade,"  thought  Dale ;  nor  was  he  disap- 
pointed. The  summons  w^as  conveyed  by 
Moyle  himself;  who,  with  a  bitter  sneer, 
added,  "  I  suppose  you'll  make  a  point  of 
introducing  O'Brien." 

Dale  had,  indeed,  forgotten  his  unhappy 
comrade  amid  the  many  recollections  called 
to  mind  by  the  sudden  re-appearance  of  his 
captain.  He  made  no  reply  to  Moyle's 
remark,  but  secretly  resolv^ed  to  commu- 
nicate fully  to  captain  Murray  the  nature 
of  his  dilemma  respecting  O'Brien ;  thank- 
ful that  such  a  counsellor  had  been  sent  in 
the  hour  of  need. 

The  captain  was  alone,  and  received 
him  most  kindly,  making  many  inquiries 
after  his  welfare;  more  particularly  the 
most  important  branch  of  it.  On  this  point, 
indeed,  he  had  already  been  pretty  well 
satisfied ;  for,  in  answer  to  his  query,  how 
Dale  went  on,  the  officer  in  command  had 
carelessly  replied,  '•  Oh  !  as  great  a  saint 
as  ever." 

How  little  do  the  men  of  this  world  re- 
flect on  the  meaning  and  the  privileges  of 
the  appellation  so  scornfully,  so  reproach- 
fully used  !  "  Know  ye  not  that  the  saints 
shall  judge  the  world  ?"  asks  Saint  Paul 
of  the  Corinthians:  a  question  that  would 
excite  no  little  astonishment,  if  it  were 
asked  in  a  party  of  people  who  use  as  a 
term  of  contempt  that  title  by  which  the 
Spirit  of  God  designates  those — all  those 
— who  shall  be  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

Philip  Dale  lost  no  time  in  acquainting 
captain  Murray  that  he  particularly  wanted 
his  advice,  in  a  matter  which  concerned 
not  only  himself,  but  a  comrade,  about 
whom  he  felt  very  anxious. 

"  Is  he  a  pious  man.  Dale  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  sir :  I  sadly  fear  that,  for  the 
present,  he  is  quite  hardened  against  re- 


proof; yet  I  don't  know  how  to  give  the 
poor  lad  up,  altogether,  to  his  evil  coun- 
sellors. He  is  a  young  Irish  recruit;  and 
has  fallen  into  bad  hands ;  but  still  he 
seems  to  prize  my  friendship,  and  listens 
patiently  to  all  that  I  have  to  say." 

"Well,  Dale,  you  shall  come  to  my 
lodging  by  and  by  ;  and  then  we  w^ill  talk 
it  over,  after  asking  that  wisdom  from 
above,  without  which  we  cannot  discern 
our  path.  I  am  thankful  to  find  you 
walking  thus  consistently ;  and  after  cal- 
culating fairly  the  losses  and  gains — the 
clouds  and  the  sunshine,  tell  me,  Philip, 
have  you  not  found  that  I  told  you  truly, 
when  first  addressing  you  on  the  error  of 
your  former  ways,  I  assured  you  that  wis- 
dom is  the  principal  thing — that  her  w^ays 
are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths 
are  peace  ?" 

"  You  did,  sir ;  and  there  hath  not  failed 
to  me  one  word  of  all  those  good  promises 
that  you  then  set  before  me.  To  be  sure, 
I  feel  the  cross  heavy,  at  times ;  but  I 
bless  God,  there  never  was  an  hour  when 
I  was  permitted  really  to  wish  it  removed 
from  me,  cr  to  regret  that  I  had  taken  it 
up  to  follow  my  Master." 

Dale  then  informed  the  captain,  that 
O'Brien  was  on  guard,  and  posted  as  sen- 
try at  the  barrack-gate.  He  requested 
him  to  look  at  the  young  soldier  as  he 
passed  it;  for  his  appearance  was  cer- 
tainly prepossessing,  and  Dale  wished  him 
to  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  favourable 
impressions  which  his  manly  and  military 
aspect  were  likely  to  make  on  one  who 
was  an  accurate  observer. 

In  the  evening,  the  soldier  repaired  to 
captain  Murray's  lodging,  who  said,  "  I 
took  notice,  as  you  desired  me,  of  my 
young  countryman  at  the  barrack-gate, 
who  certainly  is  a  remarkably  fine  fellow, 
and,  for  a  recruit,  surprisingly  at  home  in 
his  regimentals.  But  the  expression  of 
his  eye  is  not  in  his  favour :  I  caught  a 
glance  that  was  intended,  I  believe,  for 
some  one  else  ;  and  a  more  determined 
look  of  defiance,  not  unmixed  with  malig- 
nity, I  have  rarely  encountered." 

"I  don't  know,  sir,"  said  Dale,  "unless 
indeed  it  was  corporal  Mo5de." 

"  Well  it  was  Moyle,  certainly,  to  whom 
I  stopped  to  speak ;  and  now  you  w'ill  ac- 
quaint me  with  the  particulars  of  your  pre- 
sent difficulty.     First  we  will  look  out  a 
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promise  for  help,  and  seek  its  fulfilment 
in  prayer;  and  then  proceed  to  the  ques- 
tion." 

With  a  beating  heart  did  Philip  Dale 
once  more  behold  the  little  Bible  produced, 
which  had  been  his  instructor  in  days  past, 
his  monitor,  when  faltering  at  the  outset 
of  his  Christian  course,  and  the  channel  of 
sweet  comfort  to  him  upon  the  bed  of 
sickness.  Again  he  heard  its  words  of 
precious  promise,  from  the  lips  of  a  be- 
loved teacher,  and  deep  indeed  was  ihe 
thankfulness  with  which  again  he  bent  his 
knee  in  supplication  with  one  who  had, 
many  a  time,  led  the  devotions  of  a  little 
band  of  Christian  brethren,  far  from  their 
native  shores,  in  strange  scenes,  among  the 
worshippers  of  strange  gods,  and  exposed 
to  enemies  of  every  description. 

It  was  no  disgrace  to  Philip  Dale's  mili- 
tary jacket  that  its  sleeve  brushed  away  a 
tear  as  he  rose,  after  hearing  the  touching 
recurrence  to  former  times  with  which 
captain  Murray  closed  his  prayer. 

The  subject  of  his  present  difficulty  in 
reference  to  O'Brien,  with  all  that  he  had 
discovered  as  to  the  situation  of  the  lat- 
ter, was  then  fully  opened  to  the  captain, 
who  paused  for  some  time,  in  deep  thought, 
after  Dale  had  concluded ;  and  then  ob- 
served, "  it  is  a  trying  question,  how  far 
we  may  depart  from  the  strict  line  that  we 
have  laid  down  for  regulating  our  converse 
with  the  world.  My  own  experience  tells 
me,  that  it  ought  never  to  be  violated,  ex- 
cept in  very  pecuhar  cases." 

"  I  am  sure  of  that,  sir,"  replied  Dale : 
"  and  I  should  never  consider  myself  jus- 
tified, for  instance,  in  going  to  the  canteen 
for  the  purpose  of  warning  those  who  as- 
semble there.  I  have  known  some  who 
thought  they  might  safely  stand  in  the  way 
of  sinners,  and  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  scorn- 
ful, so  long  as  they  did  it  with  a  real  pur- 
pose of  benefiting  them  ;  but  I  can't  say 
that  ever  I  knew  any  good  come  of  such 
compliances.  What  1  want  to  know,  is, 
whether  my  associating  with  this  young 
man  comes  within  the  meaning  of  the  text. 
I  never  follow  him  to  the  scenes  of  his 
misconduct ;  I  never  join  him  when  he  is 
among  his  profligate  comrades  ;  but  when 
he  comes  to  me  in  preference,  and  is  wil- 
ling to  listen  to  my  poor  admonitions,  is  it 
right,  sir,  to  say,  or  to  seem  to  say,  'stand 


by  thyself,  come  not  near  to  me ;  for  I  am 
holier  than  thou  V  " 

"  Indeed,  Dale,  I  am  very  much  at  a  loss 
to  determine  this  question;  but  it  appears 
to  me  that  your  best  plan  would  be  to 
talk  very  plainly  with  O'Brien ;  to  set  be- 
fore him  the  jeopardy  in  which  your  own 
character  is  placed,  and  to  try  what  effect 
such  an  appeal  may  produce  on  his  mind. 
At  all  events,  it  will  assure  him  of  your 
sincerity  ;  and  leave  him  without  self-ex- 
cuse, should  he  persist  in  refusing  the  good 
to  choose  the  evil." 

'•'  It  was  what  I  had  myself  nearl}^  re- 
solved to  do,  sir,"  said  Dale :  "  and  I  shall 
now  go  about  it  cheerfully,  and,  with  the 
divine  help,  execute  it  resolutely,  since  you 
fully  approve  the  proceeding.  I  have  of- 
ten wished  to  draw  back  from  poor  O'Brien, 
but  somehow,  I  could  not:  for  that  text 
would  be  always  coming  into  my  mind, 
'  let  us  not  be  weary  in  well  doing :  for  in 
due  season  we  shall  reap  if  we  faint  not.'  " 

Captain  Murray  uttered  a  fervent  aspi- 
ration for  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise  to 
his  humble  friend  ;  and  after  some  more 
interesting  conversation,  Dale  returned  to 
the  barracks,  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in 
communicating  with  O'Brien. 

How  far  the  latter  might  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  a  proceeding  so  manly  and 
consistent,  it  is  hard  to  say ;  but  O'Brien 
had  the  world  and  the  devil,  leagued  with 
the  flesh,  to  keep  him  in  bondage ;  and 
while  the  two  servants  of  God  were  takino" 
counsel  for  his  good,  he  was  wrought  upon 
by  very  difl'erent  characters,  to  render  all 
their  labour  abortiv^e. 

On  seeing  Dale  proceed  to  the  lodging 
of  captain  Murray,  some  of  the  mensneer- 
ingly  observed,  that  the  penitent  was  gone 
to  confession,  and  would  have  a  smart 
penance  put  upon  him  for  having  been 
so  much  in  the  company  of  a  reprobate 
fellow. 

O'Brien  angrily  demanded  the  meaning 
of  the  remark,  so  plainly  levelled  at  him- 
self 

"It  means,"  said  one  of  the  party,  "that 
captain  Murray  is  Dale's  great  friend  and 
patron — a  gentleman  who  sets  himself  up 
for  a  pattern  among  the  officers,  just  as 
Mr.  Dale  does  with  us.  It  was  he  who 
brought  this  new  light  into  our  corps,  and 
set  the  unsociable  fashion  that  turned  some 
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of  our  best  soldiers  into  psalm-singing  j  ceeded  to  urge  upon  him  the  folly  and  dan- 
methodists.  There  was  a  pretty  squad  i  ger  of  halting,  or  seeming  to  halt  between 
of  them  in  India,  who  thought  more  of  |  two  opinions.  He  was  imploring  him  to 
handlincr  their  Bibles  than  their  firelocks;  '  consider,  how  very  mean,  how  wordiless, 
but  DaFe  was  the  only  one  here,  and  he  and  vain  was  the  good-will  of  ungodly 
has  taken  the  liberty  that  his  master's  eye  j  men,  when  put  in  the  balance  against  the 
being  off  gave  him  to  enjoy  the  company  |  love  of  his  Maker  and  Redeemer ;  but 
of  one  good  fellow;  no  doubt  meaning  to  I  O'Brien,  who  now  regarded  it  all  as  a  trick 
come  round  by  degrees,  and  throw  otf  his    of  Dale's  to  save  his  own  credit  with  a 


cloak  altogether.     Now  you'll  see  that  the 
sudden  appearance  of  the  captain  will  put 


superior  officer,  burst  out  into  a  torrent  of 
invective,  called  him  a  canting  hypocrite. 


him  on  the  sharps  again ;  and  this  honest  and  shaking  violently  a  little  switch  that 
lad  will  be  thrown  by.  like  a  broken  bayo-  ,  he  had  in  his  hand,  though  without 
net,  tor  fear  of  losing  a  better  friend,  who  |  raising  it.  he  told  Dale  at  his  peril  never 
may  yet  put  the  stripes  on  his  arm,  as  he  to  preach  any  more  of  his  second-hand 
has  tried  to  do  betbre."  trash   to   him  ;   and  hurried  awa}^,  as  if 

O'Brien  listened  to  this  speech  with  fearful  of  trusting  himself  any  longer  with- 
some  amusement,  so  perfectly  sure  he  was  |  in  reach  of  one  whom  he  seemed  inclined 
that  Dale  would  scorn  a  line   of  conduct  •  to  assault  more  grossly  than  with  mere 


characterized  by  mean  servility.  His  pride, 
too.  was  roused  in  a  high  degree,  at  being 
brouorht  forward  in  so  mortifving  a  con- 


words. 

'•  We  also  are  men  of  like  passions  with 

you,"  said  two  inspired  Apostles  to  the 
trast,  and  spoken  of  as  only  to  be  used  by  heathen  who  would  have  paid  divine  hon- 
Dale  as  a  stepping  stone  in  his  supposed  ours  to  ihem ;  and  if  such  was  the  case 
progress  towards  rejoining  the  associates,  ;  with  Paul  and  Barnabas,  no  wonder  that 
whom    O'Brien  very  well   knew  he   had  '  a  soldier,  thus  suddenly  assailed  with  abuse 

left  for  ever.     He   crave  a  hic^h  answer  to    whollv  unmerited,  felt  for  a  moment  the 

- 

the  surmises  thrown  out ;  defended  Dale  ,  swell  of  angry  resentment  rising  within 
from  the  charge  of  time-serving  and  hy-  '  his  breast — no  wonder  that  the  first  im- 
pocrisy;  and  when  he  found  the  laugh  be-  pulse  of  Philip  Dale's  mind  was  to  run 
coming  general  among  the  men,  he  vowed,  after  O'Brien,  to  cast  off  indignantly  the 
in  most  intemperate  language,  to  let  them  aspersions  that  had  been  levelled  at  his 
see  that  for  the  future  he  and  Dale  should  character,  and  to  demand  an  apology  for 
be  better  friends  than  ever  before.  the  movement  which  had  nearly  amounted 

This  passed  in  the  guard-room,  during  '  to  a  personal  menace.  But  the  feeling  was 
the  night ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  usual  i  momentary  :  the  temptation,  felt  to  be  such, 
relief  set  the  former  guard  at  liberty,  than  I  was  met  by  instant  prayer,  and  conquered: 
O'Brien  hastened  in  quest  of  Dale,  whom    and  Dale  experienced  a  degree  of  satis- 


he  found  lingering  near  the  parade. 

It  was  with  pain  that  the  pious  soldier 
beheld  him  approach,  with  more  than  his 
wonted  cordiality  of  manner ;  and  doubly 
difficult  appeared  the  task  which  he  had 
undertaken :  but  from  it  he  must  not  shrink : 
and.  with  a  pale  countenance,  he  com- 
menced what  to  the  hasty  and  irritable 
spirit  of  O'Brien  soon  appeared  to  be  a  full 
justification  of  the  severest  things,  that 
had  been  uttered  in  the  guard-room. 

Silent,  partly  through  contempt  and 
partly  from  not  finding  words  Avhereby  to 
express  his  indignation,  he  seemed  to  pay 
attention  while  his  comrade  set  before  him 
the  tendency  of  tho-=e  remarks  to  which 
their  intimacy  had  subjected  his  own  char-  |  brought  upon  the  cause  of  religion  that  dis- 
acter ;  and  encouraged  by  this,  Dale  pro-  I  grace  which  now  will  only  cleave  to  him- 


faction  for  which  he  could  scarcely  account, 
while  yet  smarting  under  the  shock  of  such 
an  ungrateiul  return  for  his  affectionate 
solicitude.  A  grievous  weight  seemed  re- 
moved from  his  mind,  though  the  rudeness 
with  which  it  had  been  rent  away  left  him 
hardly  sensible  of  it  at  first. 

'•  I  have  done  what  I  felt  to  be  my  duty," 
thought  he,  "and  doubtless  this  is  sent  to 
show  me  how  hollow  is  the  ground  on 
which  I  v/as  trying  to  build.  This  mis- 
taken young  man  might  have  been  influ- 
enced for  a  while  by  my  counsel ;  might 
have  taken  up  the  name  and  appearance 
of  a  Christian,  without  the  reality;  and 
then,  by  some  such  outbreak  as  this,  have 
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self.  'Tis  plain  that  from  henceforth  I  can 
only  pity  and  pray  for  him  ;  he  will  nev^er 
seek  my  company  again,  and  certainly  I 
cannot  seek  his.  Poor,  unhappy  man ! 
What  a  sinful  feeling  was  mine,  when  re- 
sentment got  the  better  of  me.  and  I  almost 
longed  to  punish  him.  Ah,  when  shall  I 
be  thoroughly  wilhng  to  partake  my  Mas- 
ter's cross,  and  rejoice  at  being  counted 
worthy  to  sutfer  shame  for  His  name !" 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Captain  Murray  had  left  the  place  by 
an  early  coach  that  morning,  or  Dale 
would  have  had  his  sympathy  and  en- 
couragement under  the  mortifications  that 
of  course  awaited  him. 

O'Brien,  too  impetuous  for  any  disguise, 
had  openly  declared  that  he  had  more  than 
made  good  the  suspicions  expressed  of 
his  sincerity;  and  jests  without  number 
were  uttered  in  Dale's  hearing,  on  the 
subject.  By  these,  he  became  acquainted 
with  tlie  real  origin  of  O'Brien's  insulting 
conduct,  and  at  first  almost  doubted 
whether  captain  Murray's  visit  had  not 
been  an  evil;  but'  a  httle  reflection  con- 
vinced him  that  all  was  for  the  best.  If 
O'Brien  could  be  so  easily  influenced 
against  him,  after  the  opportunities  that 
he  had  enjoyed  of  studying  his  character, 
there  could  have  been  no  security  that  he 
should  retain  his  regard  for  a  day;  and, 
while  under  the  dominion  of  such  fierce 
passions,  the  young  man  could,  at  best, 
but  have  deceived  himself,  by  attempting 
to  wear  the  garb  of  religion ;  or,  through 
unwilhngness  to  lose  his  good  opinion 
altogether,  O'Brien  might  have  been  in- 
duced to  impose  on  Dale,  and  thus  to  add 
hypocrisy  of  the  most  dangerous  descrip- 
tion to  his  other  sins. 

It  will  be  supposed  that  Movie  most  cor- 
dially rejoiced  in  this  event.  He  saw  with 
dehght  that  O'Brien  plunged  deeper  into 
debauchery  for  the  pleasure  of  distressing 
Dale,  and  to  wipe  ofl'  the  imputation  of 
having  imbibed  the  least  tincture  of  so- 
briety from  associating  with  him.  Hither- 
to, O'Brien  had  not  given  in  to  the  dread- 
ful habit  of  swearing,  beyond  the  utter- 


'  ance  of  imprecations  when  much  exaspe- 
rated ;  but  now  he  took  pains  to  equal  the 
most  shameless  blasphemers  among  them ; 
and  w^as  noted  for  the  daring  impiety  of 
his  language,  increasing  it  when  within 
hearing  of  Dale,  or  of  those  who  v>-ould 
be  sure  to  repeat  it  all  to  him. 

Such  a  pertinacious  hardening  of  him- 
self could  not  but  lead  to  the  overthrow* 
of  all  that  was  before  comparatively  re- 
spectable in  his  character.  He  became 
idle  and  inattentive  to  military  duties; 
and  instead  of  silently  labouring  to  attain 
promotion,  contented  himself  with  brag- 
ging of  his  deserts,  and  of  the  certain  ad- 
vancement which  awaited  him,  while  the 
corporal  saw  with  inward  satisfaction  that 
he  was  on  the  high  road  to  inevitable  dis- 
grace. 

The  progress  was  not  long:  O'Brien 
got  into  a  drunken  quarrel  with  some  of 
the  town's-people,  and  several  of  his  com- 
rades joined  in  it.  A  great  riot  ensued; 
a  guard  was  turned  out  to  apprehend  the 
delinquents,  and  the  greater  number  dis- 
persed on  its  approach ;  but  O'Brien,  who 
was  fi.rious  under  the  united  influence  of 
revenge  and  strong  drink,  stood  his  ground, 
resisting  desperately,  and  at  last  made  a 
thrust  Avith  his  bayonet  at  the  sergeant 
who  commanded  the  party.  Had  not  the 
weapon  been  struck  from  his  hand  by  an- 
otlier  soldier,  he  would  probably  have  dyed 
tliat  hand  in  blood. 

So  flagrant  a  violation  of  every  law, 
civil  and  mihtary,  could  not  but  bring 
down  a  heav}'  punishment  on  one  whose 
good  name  w"as  no  longer  remembered, 
through  his  repeated  misconduct.  O'Brien 
was  put  into  close  confinement,  prepara- 
tory to  a  court  martial,  the  issue  of  which 
was  easily  foreseen. 

Moyle  took  care  to  keep  altogether  out 
of  the  way  of  being  mixed  up  in  this  busi- 
ness ;  but  he  let  fall  some  artful  allusions 
to  the  former  event,  which,  with  his  previ- 
ous services,  induced  his  commanding 
officer  so  to  exert  himself  in  his  behalf 
that  he  was  made  a  sergeant  on  the  very 
day  when  O'Brien,  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
court  martial,  was  led  forth  into  the  bar- 
rack-square to  undergo  tlie  dreadful  igno- 
miny of  a  mihtary  flogging. 

The  punishment  was  endured  with  such 
unflinching  fortitude  as  won  tlie  secret  ad- 
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miration  of  many  among  the  officers ; 
while  his  comrades,  particularly  those  of 
his  own  country,  predicted  that  he  would 
never  be  tamed  by  the  lash. 

O'Brien  undoubtedly  suffered  most 
acutely,  both  in  body  and  mind ;  but  the 
feelings  of  Philip  Dale,  as  he  stood  an  in- 
voluntary and  most  unvv-ilUng  witness  of 
the  shocking  scene,  were,  in  some  respects, 
ev^en  more  poignant  than  his.  The  self- 
reproach  that  every  tender  conscience  is 
liable  to  writhe  under,  visited  him  with 
strokes  more  heavy  than  those  which  fell 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  criminal.  '•'  Have 
I  done  all  that  I  could?"  was  his  mental 
inquiry.  '•  Did  I  bear  long  enough  with 
his  perverseness  ?  Did  I  follow  him  in 
gentleness  and  patience,  and  with  perse- 
vering importunity,  inviting  him  to  return 
unto  the  Lord,  who  is  so  ready  to  pardon? 
Surely  I  accounted  it  a  burdensome  task ; 
and  perhaps  he  perceived  it,  and  was  the 
more  hardened  against  my  cold  and  sloth- 
ful pleadings.  Alas !  what  are  the  stripes 
now  lacerating  that  bleeding  back,  to  those 
which  shall  punish  the  servant  who  knew 
his  Lord's  will  and  did  it  not !" 

Tears  were  falling  fast  down  the  wea- 
ther-beaten cheeks  of  more  than  one  old 
soldier;  and  several  of  the  younger  men 
were  fainting  away,  as  is  frequently  the 
case  at  such  a  spectacle :  but  Dale  nei- 
ther fainted  nor  wept.  His  feelings  were 
too  intense,  while  he  inwardly  groaned 
under  those  suggestions,  whereby  the 
enemy  of  men's  souls  loves  to  make  the 
servants  of  God  write  bitter  things  against 
themselves ;  for  though  Dale  came  short, 
as  every  child  of  Adam  will  do,  in  the 
performance  of  the  task  set  before  him,  he 
had  little  cause  for  these  keen  self-rebukes. 
He  had  displayed  both  wisdom  and  fidelity, 
long  forbearance,  fervent  zeal,  and  affec- 
tionate compassion,  in  his  dealings  with 
O'Brien :  and  his  arguments  against  de- 
sertion recurring  to  his  mind,  along  with 
the  culprit's  former  declaration  on  that 
point,  furnished  him  even  now  with  a  sub- 
ject for  thankfulness. 

When  the  distressing  work  was  over, 
and  the  criminal  conducted  from  the  place 
of  punishment  towards  the  hospital,  Dale's 
station  in  the  ranks  was  such  that  he  was 
led  past  within  an  arm's-length  of  his  pity- 
ing comrade. 

O'Brien's    countenance    was    pale    to 


ghasdiness,  but  every  feature  expressed 
such  an  inflexible  sternness,  such  immove- 
able endurance,  and  stubborn  hardihood 
as  left  no  doubt  on  Dale's  mind  that  he 
would  act  fully  up  to  his  former  declara- 
tion, if  no  worse  purpose  of  revenge  occu- 
pied his  thoughts. 

At  the  moment  of  passing  him,  O'Brien 
turned  his  eyes  in  that  direction — he  had 
never  once  cast  them  down — and  met  a 
look  so  full  of  compassionate  sorrow  that 
he  seemed  touched  by  it ;  some  feehng  he 
evidently  showed,  on  recognizing  Dale; 
but  of  what  kind  it  vras,  man  could  not 
know:  still,  Dale  was  convinced  that  his 
deep  sympathy  had  not  been  unheeded,  he 
hoped  that  it  was  accepted ;  and  the  tear 
of  long  restrained  emotion  overflowed  as 
he  gazed  after  the  wretched  culprit,  whose 
unsteady  step  alone  bore  witness  to  the 
excess  of  his  bodily  torment. 

Military  punishment  was  a  thing  of  too 
frequent  occurrence  to  excite  much  remark 
in  the  garrison,  beyond  the  hour  of  its  in- 
fliction; but  O'Brien  had  been  the  subject 
of  so  many  observations,  predictions,  and 
even  of  bets  among  those  who  added  to 
their  other  vices  the  dreadful  habit  of 
gambling,  thathis  public  disgrace  furnished 
a  topic  for  every  class  in  the  barrack. 

His  own  feelings  were  not  revealed ; 
he  maintained  a  sullen  silence,  whether 
addressed  in  the  language  of  reproach,  of 
commisseration,  or  of  that  levity  which 
strove  to  do  away  with  the  bitterness  of 
mortified  pride,  by  representing  the  trans- 
action as  a  seasoning  for  military  service, 
or  by  pointing  to  the  very  many  individu- 
als who  had  suffered  the  same,  yet  held 
their  heads  as  high  in  the  ranks  as  those 
who  never  had  experienced  a  touch  of  the 
lash. 

O'Brien  listened  to  all,  but  answered 
none.  When  the  acting  adjutant  came  to 
him,  and,  in  a  strain  of  sensible  remon- 
strance, set  before  him  the  lam.entable 
consequence  of  his  departure  from  former 
habits  of  attention,  subordination,  and  mil- 
itary zeal,  entreating  him  to  profit  by  the 
painful  lesson  just  received,  and  promising 
on  his  own  part  an  oblivion  of  all  faults, 
with  every  encouragement  in  a  better 
course,  O'Brien  heard  him  respectfully, 
kept  his  eye  fixed  on  him  with  unshrinking 
steadiness,  and  replied  only  by  that  move- 
ment of  the  hand  to  his  forehead  which 
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constitutes  the  ordinary  salute  to  an  offi- 
cer. But  when  the  acting  adjutant  turned 
away,  a  suppressed  smile  was  seen  to  curl 
the  soldier's  lip,  and  a  leering  glance  fol- 
lowed the  steps  of  his  friendly  adviser, 
which  bespoke  no  purpose  of  carrying  into 
effect  what  he  had  heard. 

Indeed  O'Brien  felt  how  far  more  sensi- 
bly, as  well  as  piously.  Philip  Dale  would 
have  treated  the  subject — that  he  would 
have  gone  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  have 
pointed  out  the  neglect  of  far  higher  du- 
ties, as  the  origin  of  every  offence  com- 
mitted against  human  authority ;  and 
have  shown  how  neessary  it  was  to  make 
the  tree  good,  in  order  to  ensure  good  fruit 
from  it. 

O'Brien's  natural  sense  and  judgment 
secretly  acknowledged  that  such  Avas  the 
only  way  to  remedy  the  evils  of  his  life  ; 
but  very  far  he  was  Irom  purposing  to  fol- 
low that  way.  On  the  contrary,  he  re- 
garded himself  as  a  mark  for  unjust  perse- 
cution, and  resolved  to  meet  it  by  harden- 
ino"  his  neck  alike  against  God  and  man. 
"  They  have  punished  me,"  said  he  to 
himself,  ••  for  having  done  what  every  one 
has  a  right  to  do— having  stood  in  my  own 
defence  when  I  w^as  attacked :  they  have 
hired  me  to  fight  their  battles,  and  flogged 
me  for  fighting  my  own.  I  never  bargained 
for  such  usage ;  and  now  we  sliall  see 
w^hich  will  outwit  the  other." 

iSuch  was  the  foohsh  reasoning  where- 
with he  resisted  the  work  of  the  law  of 
God  written  on  his  heart,  the  thoughts  that 
internally  accused  him.  while  his  natural 
conscience  bore  witness  to  the  evil  of  his 
way.     Rom.  ii.  15. 

It  was  true  that  he  had  been  punished 
for  defending  himself,  but  from  what  ? — 
from  the  power  that  was  lawfully  armed 
against  him  as  an  evil  doer.  Had  his 
offence  been  solely  against  the  articles  of 
war,  (as  the  legal  code  of  naval  and  mili- 
tary duty  is  called)  he  could  not  have  jystly 
objected  to  the  chastisement  brought  upon 
himself  by  violating  those  articles;  because 
he  had  solemnly,  and  of  his  own  free  will, 
sworn  to  observe  them :  but  even  this  was 
not  the  case ;  for  he  had  first  been  guilty 
of  drunkenness,  against  which,  though 
they  are  but  too  seldom  put  in  force,  the 
laws  of  the  land  are  directed,  in  obedience 
to  the  law  of  God.  He  had  then  by  out- 
rageous language,  not  only  broken  those 


precepts  which  he  had  so  often  heard  Dale 
repeat  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  pro- 
voked those  around  him  to  commit  a  riot, 
and  breach  of  the  public  peace,  in  which 
he  had  also  joined,  using  against  his  fel- 
low subjects  the  weapon  where vvith  he 
was  armed  for  their  defence,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  king ;  and  to  complete  the  cli- 
max of  his  wickedness,  he  had  aimed  with 
that  weapon  a  mortal  blow  against  one 
whom  it  would  have  been  a  breach  of  his 
military  oath,  even  to  menace ;  yet — such 
is  the  desperate  wickedness  of  man's  heart, 
such  his  bold  self-justifying  spirit,  in  this 
case  O'Brien  made  out  that  he  was  the  in- 
jured person,  and  that  any  further  offence 
wdiich  he  might  commit,  would  be  but  a 
fair  retaliation  for  wrongs  sustained  at  the 
hands  of  his  impartial  judges. 

It  must  be  observed  tliat  the  writer  jus- 
tifies the  fact,  not  the  mode  of  his  punish- 
ment :  so  long  as  flogging  continues  to  be 
inflicted  in  the  army,  every  soldier  who 
enlists,  knows  himself  to  be  hable  to  such 
infliction  in  the  event  of  his  misconduct, 
and  cannot  complain  of  that  to  which  he 
has  voluntarily  subjected  himself.  But 
where  is  the  philanthropist  who  would  not 
hail  with  gladness  the  abolition  of  such  a 
plan,  and  the  substitution  of  some  less 
likely  to  deaden  the  sense  of  shame,  and 
better  calculated  to  soften  the  conscience 
and  to  encourage  amendment,  than  the 
torturing  application  of  the  ignominious 
lash  ! 

When  the  short  confinement  in  hospi- 
tal, which  was  found  necessary  after  his  se- 
vere punishment,  terminated,  and  O'Brien 
returned  to  his  regimental  duties,  every 
one  perceived  a  change  in  his  aspect,  but 
none  could  exactly  define  what  it  was. 
He  seemed  to  avoid  intoxication  ;  but  this 
was  evidently  not  the  effect  of  improved 
morals,  since,  in  every  other  respect,  he 
sinned  with  a  higher  hand  than  before. 

Dale  had  watched  an  opportunity  of  apn 
proaching  him  the  day  after  he  rejoined 
his  company,  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
find  him  disposed  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
kindness ;  but  O'Brien,  pretending  not  to 
observe  his  advance,  called  out  to  a  com- 
rade at  some  little  distance,  uttering  such 
expressions  as  he  hoped  would  have  the 
effect  of  immediately  sending  Dale  out  of 
hearing ;  nor  was  he  disappointed,  for  the 
latter  made  a  precipitate  retreat,  doubly 
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shocked  at  such  an  instance  of  hardened 
depravity. 

Yet  O'Brien  was  more  attentive  to  his 
reguhir  duties  for  a  few  days ;  and  some 
of  the  non-commissioned  officers  believed 
that  lie  had  derived  lasting  benefit  from 
the  correction  bestowed ;  while  his  dissi- 
pated companions  lamented  what  they 
considered  a  mark  of  a  spirit  too  easily  in- 
timidated :  but  sergeant  Moyle,  as  he 
watched  the  expression  of  O'Brien's  coun- 
tenance, which  a  long  acquaintance  with 
him  in  their  earlier  vears  had  enabled  him 
more  correctly  to  read,  was  convinced  that 
he  would  show  that  both  parties  w^ere  mis- 
taken :  that  he  was  neither  reclaimed  nor 
humbled,  but  waiting  an  opportunity  to 
evince  his  real  feeling. 

This  was  soon  manifested;  for  in  the 
course  of  another  week,  while  preparations 
were  being  actively  made  for  embarking 
the  detachments  then  under  orders  for 
India,  O'Brien  was  missing  from  early 
parade  ;  a  circumstance  that  did  not  ap- 
pear so  extraordinary  as  to  excite  serious 
apprehension  concerning  him  in  the  mind 
of  any  except  Dale,  who  doubted  not  the 
fact — on  which  Moyle  also  calculated, 
though  with  very  dissimilar  feehngs — that 
O'Brien  had  deserted. 

The  lapse  of  a  few  more  hours  placed 
the  subject  beyond  conjecture;  but  the 
manner  of  his  escape  was  more  difficult 
to  ascertain.  The  sentries  were  certain 
that  he  had  not  left  the  barrack  by  any 
of  its  guarded  outlets ;  and  that  he  had 
been  present  in  the  barrack-room  when 
the  others  retired  to  rest,  and  had  also 
gone  to  his  bed,  was  proved  by  all  his 
comrades.  It  was  clear  that  he  had  used 
much  artifice  in  accomplishing  the  plan ; 
and  many  despaired  of  his  being  retaken. 
Every  information  v^^as  given  to  the  mili- 
tary and  civil  authorities  ;  and,  in  a  very 
few  days,  the  troops  were  embarked  for 
their  distant  destination,  leaving  the  deser- 
ter behind. 

The  deed  which  O'Brien  had  so  long 
contemplated,  was  effected  by  means  of 
an  accomplice  among  the  town's-people, 
who  had  also  conveyed  him  to  a  place 
of  concealment,  where  he  remained  until 
the  sailing  of  the  vessels.  It  would  have 
been  easy  to  have  absconded  during  the 
hours  when  the  soldiers  were  free  to  pur- 
sue their  business  or  pleasure  through  the 


town,  but  O'Brien  resolv^ed  to  make  what 
he  foolishly  considered  as  his  revenge  a 
matter  of  equal  notoriety  and  excitement, 
as  his  well-merited  disgrace  had  formerly 
been ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  contrived 
to  throw  the  aspect  of  mysterious  wonder 
over  his  abrupt  disappearance.  Conjec- 
tures, he  knev/,  v/ould  be  formed  and  even 
suspicions  excited  of  his  having  been  the 
victim  of  some  secret  conspiracy ;  and  his 
proud,  vain  spirit  delighted  in  the  idea  of 
being  talked  of  To  be  feared,  to  be  hated, 
O'Brien  w^as  content ;  but  to  be  despised 
he  could  not  brook. 

How  many  in  every  rank  and  station  of 
life,  are  found,  prepared  by  the  natural 
evil  of  man's  heart,  and  the  fostering  hand 
of  Satan  to  become  a  public  scourge  to 
their  less  powerful  fellow-creatures !  Won- 
derful is  the  extent  of  that  providential 
mercy  which  restrains  the  fierceness  of 
man,  and  girds  up  the  remainder  of  wrath. 
It  needs  but  the  removal  of  a  supernatural 
check  from  one  of  the  innumerable  char- 
acters so  self-fitted  for  destruction,  and  a 
Pharaoh,  a  Nero,  a  Napoleon,  starts  up, 
dealing  destruction,  to  the  utmost  stretch 
of  his  permitted  power,  till  the  hook  and 
the  bridle — which  are  never  withdrawn, 
howsoever  they  may  for  a  while  be  slack- 
ened in  the  Almighty  hand,  arrest  the 
fierce  career ;  turning  the  destroyer  back 
in  his  path,  or  prostrating  him  in  death. 

Such  a  man  was  O'Brien,  had  his  steps 
been  free  to  pursue  their  chosen  course, 
and  the  sphere  of  his  action  sufficiently 
enlarged.  How  affecting,  then,  the  consid- 
eration, that  the  God  whom  he  resisted 
still  pursued  him  with  compassionate  re- 
monstrance— still  pointed  his  wayward  and 
wearied  step  to  scenes  where  the  voice 
of  invitation  laid  before  him  the  rest  which 
remaineth  to  the  people  of  God — still  as- 
sured him,  that  the  Lord  hath  no  pleasure 
in  the  death  of  him  that  dieth,  but  would 
rather  that  he  should  turn  from  his  evil 
ways  and  live. 

When  O'Brien  considered  it  safe  to  leave 
his  concealment,  he  resolved  to  engage, 
without  delay,  in  his  old  employment  of 
farming :  and  taking  a  friendly  leave  of  his 
companions  in  debauchery — for  such  w^ere 
the  persons  with  whom  he  sojourned,  he 
bent  his  course  inland,  to  where  he  was 
told  much  work  might  be  had  by  able 
hands.    In  a  very  short  time  he  was  sue- 
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cessful ;  and  found  hinfiself  regularly  em- 
ployed in  an  extensive  farm,  though,  of 
course,  as  a  stranger,  only  among  the  in- 
ferior class  of  labourers. 

It  was  on  a  bright  morning  in  spring, 
that  the  deserter  commenced  his  task;  and 
never  had  his  spirits  risen  into  more  buoy- 
ant glee  than  when,  throwing  down  his 
hat  and  coat,  he  struck  his  spade  into  the 
light,  rich  soil,  and  rapidly  tossed  it  over. 
There  was  something  so  exquisite  in  this 
return  to  former  occupations,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  life  that  he  had  lately 
pursued — not  onl}^  the  stiff  regularity  of 
military  duty,  resumed  after  a  night  of 
maddening  revelry,  but  the  more  recent 
condition  amounting  to  imprisonment, 
where,  in  a  close,  dark  habitation,  amid  the 
fumes  of  gin  and  tobacco,  he  had  felt  his 
heart  often  quail  at  the  sound  of  a  strange 
step  or  voice,,  and  was  always  harassed 
by  a  dread  that  he  could  not  shake  off, 
however  well  he  might  disguise  it. 

This  feeling  of  apprehension  had  ac- 
companied him  on  his  journey,  w^hich  was 
made  in  a  covered  waggon ;  and  it  was 
only  now  that  he  lost  the  painful  sensa- 
tion. The  fresh  breeze  played  among 
his  locks ;  the  sun  shone  brightly  on  his 
sunken  cheek ;  the  little  birds  flew"  chirp- 
ingly  around  him,  watching  for  the  prey 
that  his  spade  turned  up :  all  was  life,  all 
was  liberty.  O'Brien  felt  the  influence  of 
what  had  been  so  long  unknown  to  him ; 
and,  after  working  with  vigorous  speed  for 
a  while,  he  rested  on  his  spade,  looked 
about  on  the  budding  hedge-rows,  and, 
with  a  heart  as  light  as  the  birds  that  flew 
by,  returned  their  morning  notes  by  whist- 
ling a  melody  of  his  own  green  isle. 

The  farmer  came  out  betimes  to  look 
after  his  men  ;  and  knowing  O'Brien  to 
be  a  new  hand,  he  v/atched  him  from  be- 
hind the  neighbouring  hedge,  well  pleased 
at  his  rapid  progress.  A  few  minutes 
only  were  devoted  to  the  above  mentioned 
respite,  and  again  O'Brien  fell  to  work  with 
redoubled  energy. 

The  farmer  presently  entered  the  field, 
and  passing  near  him.  said,  "  well  done  my 
lad:  you're  no  novice  at  it,  I  see.  Keep 
it  up  in  this  way,  and  we  shall  be  in  no 
haste  to  part." 

Always  open  to  the  voice  of  commenda- 
tion, O'Brien  heard  with  pleasure;  and 
raising  his  hand,  to  give  a  military  salute, 
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recollected  himself  just  in  time  to  change 
it  into  an  aw^kv/ard  pluck  of  his  hair,  in 
the  fashion  of  a  rustic  bow.  The  farmer 
smiled,  and  walked  on. 

Slight  as  was  the  incident,  it  gave  a 
new  and  a  painful  turn  to  O'Brien's 
thoughts.  His  acknowledged  skill  in  this 
very  humble  department  of  the  business, 
brought  to  mind  the  proficiency  that  he 
had  been  making  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
where  every  rood  of  ground  was  his  own  ; 
and  with  this  came  a  pang  of  bitter  regret 
for  having  abandoned  his  small  but  re- 
spectable possessions.  The  schoolmaster's 
warning  flashed  across  his  mind,  together 
with  his  poor  mother's  passionate  en- 
treaties ;  and  in  recalling  his  own  replies, 
how  mortifying  was  the  reflection,  that  he 
alone  was  left  behind,  a  disgraced  and 
guilty  fugitive,  while  others  proceeded  to 
the  land  of  his  vain  and  covetous  expecta- 
tions, in  quest  of  the  gold  which  he  could 
not  now  hope  to  gather  in  any  quarter. 
Again,  there  was  the  consciousness  of  be- 
ing perpetually  endangered  by  his  military 
habits,  which  he  could  not  all  at  once 
shake  off;  and  in  a  track  where  the  news 
of  his  desertion,  the  description  of  his  per- 
son, and  the  offered  reward  for  his  appre- 
hension were  not  unlikely  to  have  preceded 
him.  All  these  things  combined  to  work  a 
sudden  and  miserable  change  in  his  un- 
steady mind  :  he  became  as  gloomy  as  he 
had  before  been  gay  ;  and  heavily  did  his 
heart  bear  witness  to  the  solemn  truth,  that 
there  is  no  peace  to  the  wicked. 

It  was  not  long  before  O'Brien,  haunted 
by  fears  of  discovery,  resolved  to  forsake 
his  present  post.  In  vain  did  the  farmer, 
who  considered  him  an  able  hand,  offer 
to  employ  him  in  w^hatever  capacity  he 
might  prefer;  struck  with  the  panic,  pecu- 
liar to  him  who  fleeth  when  no  man  pur- 
sueth,  O'Brien  resolved  to  change  his 
quarters.  He  did  so  ;  and  throughout  the 
summer  led  a  wandering,  miserable  life, 
until  the  commencement  of  harvest,  when 
"he  regularly  engaged  with  the  steward  of 
an  estate,  where  he  had  occasionally 
worked,  to  overlook  the  reapers  in  two  or 
three  fields.  "  They  will  be  principally 
Irish  ;"  observed  the  steward  ;  '''  and  you 
will  not  dislike  to  be  among  your  own 
countrymen.  Can  you  speak  the  native 
tongue  ?" 

"I  cannot,  sir,"  coldly  answered  O'Brien, 
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who  had  assumed  the  name  of  Scott,  in  the 
hope  of  passing  for  an  EngHshman ;  though 
his  strong  national  accent  rendered  it  use- 
less to  deny  his  country  :  and  therefore, 
he  did  not  actually  deny  it  when  asked. 

But  O'Brien  told  a  falsehood,  in  sa.ying 
that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  Irish 
language  ;  for  he  perfectly  knew  it,  and 
had  usually  spoken  it  among  his  comrades. 
It  was  one  of  the  wanton  untruths  into 
which  perverse  man  loves  to  stray,  a 
specimen  of  needless  cunning  and  useless 
precaution  on  the  part  of  a  conscious 
criminal. 

The  reapers  assembled  to  their  work ; 
and  O'Brien  was  the  unsuspected  witness 
of  many  conversations  held  in  their  native 
tongue.  He  loved  to  listen;  for  amidst  all 
the  blight  and  desolation  of  his  mind,  a 
strong  feeling  of  love  for  his  country  sur- 
vived. In  fact,  it  had  rather  grown  out  of 
that  desolation,  like  the  wall-flower  amidst 
ruins ;  for  O'Brien  had  never  experienced 
it,  uniil  with  the  bitter  consciousness  of 
present  guilt  and  misery  he  had  mingled 
the  recollection  of  his  very  early  days, 
when  both  were  comparatively  unknown 
to  him  ;  when  the  plague  of  his  heart  had 
not  broken  out  into  open  rebellion  and 
vice ;  when  the  stings  of  reproving  con- 
science where  unfelt,  and  the  present 
wages  of  sin  untasted. 

O'Brien  had,  indeed,  been  as  ready  as 
others,  to  mount  the  shamrock  on  Patrick's 
day,  to  knock  down  any  man  who  dared  to 
hazard  a  sneer  at  the  national  emblem ; 
and,  by  the  madness  of  deliberate  intox- 
ication indulged  on  such  occasions  to  ex- 
cess, marked  himself  out  as  what  he  con- 
sidered a  real  Irishman. 

But  that  deep  and  tender  thought  in 
which  the  patriot  yearns  towards  the  land 
of  his  fathers,  had  been  altogether  a 
stranger  to  O'Brien ;  and  neither  at  home 
nor  in  exile  had  he  known  the  love  of  his 
country,  which  now  began  to  form  a  prom- 
inent feature  in  his  character.  He  turned 
to  it  for  solace  under  his  many  miseries ; 
he  dvvclt  upon  his  distant  home,  and  set  it 
before  him  in  every  perplexity,  as  the  one 
sure  but  unattainable  solace  for  all  his 
griefs. 

Feeling  thus,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
O'Brien  entered  with  strong  interest  into 
what  passed  around  him;  and  his  dihgcnce, 


quickened  by  such  an  impulse,  was  not  un- 
marked by  the  steward. 

On  the  first  Saturday  he  came  into  the 
fields,  and  calling  O'Brien  aside,  told  him 
that  he  wished  to  have  the  Irish-speaking 
labourers  assembled,  on  that  evening,  in 
the  barn,  as  quietly  as  possible ;  adding, 
"a  person  well  acquainted  with  their  lan- 
guage, will  be  with  me ;  and  I  shall  like 
to  have  them  together ;  you.  Scott,  need 
not  remain,  as  it  will  be  unintelhgible  to 
you." 

O'Brien  resolved,  however,  not  to  lose  a 
scene  which,  he  supposed,  would  derive 
interest  from  the  meeting  ofa  well-informed 
person  with  the  poor  of  his  own  land. 
"  May-be  it's  some  rich  man,"  thought  be. 
"  who  is  not  ashamed  of  his  country,  and 
will  give  them  something  for  a  treat  to- 
morrow." 

At  the  appointed  hour,  O'Brien  had  a 
dozen  Irishmen  in  the  barn ;  and  the 
steward  soon  arrived,  accompanied  by  a 
respectable  looking  man,  who,  on  entering, 
uttered  a  cordial  greeting  in  Irish,  which 
was  very  heartily  returned  by  the  labour- 
ers, O'Brien  very  nearly  betraying  him- 
self by  joining  in  it. 

A  few  questions  were  asked  and  an- 
swered, as  to  the  places  whence  the  men 
came,  and  so  forth;  when  the  stranger, 
drawing  out  a  book,  asked  if  they  would 
hear  him  read  ahttle  in  their  own  language 
— a  proposal  very  readily  assented  to. 

The  steward  again  gave  O'Brien  a  sign 
that  he  might  go,  if  he  chose;  but  the 
other  affecting  a  careless  air,  intimated  that 
he  was  at  leisure,  and  would  as  soon 
stay. 

The  Scripture-reader,  for  such  he  was, 
with  a  serious  and  earnest  look,  now  told 
them  that  what  he  was  about  to  read  were 
the  words  of  their  Lord  and  Saviour,  and 
must  be  listened  to  with  reverence,  in  a 
prayerful  spirit.  He  closed  his  eyes  for 
a  few  moments,  evidently  in  mental  suppli- 
cation ;  ihe  steward  did  the  same,  and  the 
Irishmen  looked  on  one  another  in  a  doubt- 
ful sort  of  way. 

O'Brien's  curiosity  was  raised,  yet  he 
felt  very  uncomfortable. 

The  reader  commenced,  and  having 
given  them  one  of  our  Lord's  parables, 
proceeded  to  explain  it,  in  familiar  terms ; 
the  men  listening  with  deep  interest,  and 
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frequently  ejaculating  expressions  of  won- 
der, assent,  or  devotion. 

O'Brien  drew  into  a  corner,  where  he 
seemingly  amused  himself  by  platting  the 
long  straws  that  lay  near;  but  it  was  a 
sore  trial  to  him.  Not  only  was  his  heart 
penetrated  by  the  persuasive  sound  of  a 
language  inexpressibly  dear  to  it,  but  there 
were  trutlis  shown  forth,  inferences  drawn, 
warnings  uttered,  and  invitations  repeated, 
that  he  had  often  listened  to  from  the  lips 
of  Philip  Dale,  had  often  cavilled  at,  and 
rejected,  and  vainly  endeavoured  to  drive 
from  his  mind,  until  in  that  desperate 
refuge  of  hardened  men — the  canteen — he 
drowned  all  thought  in  intoxication. 

Here  O'Brien  could  not  interrupt;  for 
he  dared  not  even  appear  to  understand 
what  was  said.  But  it  reached  him  as  a 
voice  from  heaven,  denouncing  vengeance 
on  his  head.  Again,  the  pleadings  of 
pardoning  love,  beseeching  him  to  turn 
and  live,  were  uttered  m  a  way  that  drew 
tears  from  many  around  him ;  and  O'Brien, 
feeling  that  his  emotion  could  not  much 
longer  be  concealed,  with  the  same  affec- 
tation of  easy  indifference,  sauntered  out 
of  the  barn. 

In  the  evening,  he  met  most  of  the 
men  at  a  small  lodging  house,  where 
some  of  them  slept;  and  as  he  had  antici- 
pated, the  meeting  in  the  barn  formed  a 
principal  topic  of  conversation  among  them. 

A  lively  interest  was  excited  in  the 
minds  of  several,  though  of  a  various  char- 
acter, according  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
individuals.  Some  denounced  it  as  an  at- 
tempt to  turn  them  from  their  religion ; 
others  considered  all  religion  quite  out  of 
place,  beyond  the  walls  of  a  chapel ;  while 
two  or  three  appeared  stirred  up  to  serious 
consideration  of  how  far  the  truths  that 
had  been  uttered  might  affect  their  own 
souls.  All  agreed,  however,  to  attend  on 
the  morrow,  as  O'Brien  found  they  were 
invited  to  do,  and  to  communicate  to  their 
countrymen  on  the  neighbouring  farms, 
the  opportunity  afforded  of  hearing  a  very 
fine  book  read  in  their  own  tongue. 

A  fine  book  they  did,  indeed,  agree  in 
acknowledging  it  to  be  .'  though  some  re- 
garded, it  as  a  false  Bible  to  which  it  was 
not  very  safe  to  listen  ;  and  others  had  ac- 
tually never  heard  of  the  existence  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Still  it  was  Irish ;  and 
that  proved  a  sufficient  inducement  to  over- 


come the  scruples  of  many :  while  a  few 
were  secretly  convinced  from  what  they 
had  already  heard,  that  in  whatsoever 
language  conveyed,  the  declarations  them- 
selves were  truth. 

On  the  following  evening,  at  six  o'clock, 
there  was  a  tolerably  full  assemblage  of 
labourers,  from  other  farms,  in  addition  to 
the  former  party  ;  and,  the  evening  being 
very  fine,  it  was  proposed  that  they  should 
continue  in  the  open  air.  The  reader 
seated  himself  on  a  rustic  bench,  under  the 
spreading  boughs  of  a  venerable  oak, 
while  his  hearers  arranged  themselves  ac- 
cording to  their  fancy;  some  sitting  on  the 
grass,  others  leaning  against  a  neighbour- 
ing tree,  and  all  with  countenances  expres- 
sive of  awakened  interest.  O'Brien  took 
his  seat  more  in  the  rear,  where  he  would 
be  least  observed. 

After  an  ejaculatory  prayer  uttered 
aloud,  the  reader  commenced  the  third 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew's  gospel. 

The  steward  had  not,  as  before,  accom- 
panied the  reader,  but  approached  soon 
after  he  had  begun ;  and  with  him  came  a 
gentleman  and  two  ladies. 

They  stopped  at  a  little  distance,  not  to 
occasion  any  interruption,  and  surveyed 
the  scene  with  interest  and  evident  sur- 
prise. The  steward,  after  a  while,  catch- 
ing O'Brien's  eye,  gave  him  a  sign  to  fol- 
low, while  he  and  his  companions  slowly 
walked  to  a  greater  distance. 

"  Scott,"  said  the  steward,  '•'  as  you  can- 
not understand  what  passes,  I  called  you 
to  give  us  a  little  information  with  regard 
to  your  countrymen." 

O'Brien  heartily  wished  that  he  had 
never  affected  ignorance  of  the  Irish  tongue, 
for,  as  he  could  not  read  it,  he  was  now 
obliged  to  relinquish  the  only  opportunity 
of  enjoying  the  sublime  truths  of  Scripture 
in  the  language  which  he  best  loved,  and 
also  best  understood.  It  seemed  like  a 
judgment  on  his  wanton  deceit.  However, 
he  took  care  to  conceal  his  vexation. 

"  Is  the  Bible  really  so  strange  a  sound 
to  all  these  men?"  asked  the  gentleman 
who  accompanied  the  steward. 

"I  dare  say  it  is,  your  honour,"  replied 
O'Brien,  ''there  are  no  scholars  among 
them." 

"Can  none  of  them  read  Enghsh?" 

"I  believe,  sir,  yonder  lad  in  the  red 
waistcoat  knows  it  pretty  well." 
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'•If  we  give  him  an  English  Bible, 
would  not  his  companions  be  equally  wil- 
ling to  listen  to  it  ?" 

"  Your  honour  can  try,"  said  O'Brien 
drily. 

"Nay,  I  want  your  opinion  of  the  mat- 
ter," said  the  gentleman ;  and  the  steward 
added,  ''come,  Scott,  speak  truly  and  hon- 
estly, do  you  think  that  they  would  not 
pay  equal  attention  to  that  man,  if  he  was 
reading  an  English  Bible?" 

"I  think  not,  sir.  It  is  not  the  book 
that  takes  their  minds,  so  much  as  the  lan- 
guage." 

'•  Why  so  ?" 

"  Partly,  because  they  understand  it  so 
much  better;  and  partly,  because  they 
love  it  a  great  deal  more." 

O'Brien's  answers  were  given  with  so 
much  reluctance  and  reserve,  that  it  was 
found  useless  to  question  him  further. 
The  steward  was  a  pious  man,  earnestly 
solicitous  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  all 
around  him ;  and  having  obtained  permis- 
sion from  the  owner  of  the  estate,  who  was 
absent,  to  introduce  an  Irish-reader  among 
the  poor  reapers,  he  was  now  anxious  to 
persuade  his  present  companion,  the  pro- 
prietor of  an  extensive  farm  in  the  next 
county,  to  adopt  the  same  plan. 

For  this  purpose  he  had  invited  him  to 
witness  the  glad  reception  of  those  sacred 
truths  among  the  people ;  and  had  hoped 
to  draw  from  O'Brien  some  farther  confir- 
mation of  the  propriety  of  so  doing.  The 
unhappy  man  was,  however,  too  much 
afraid  of  betraying  his  own  falsehood,  to 
give  even  the  little  information  that  he 
could  have  afforded.  He  was  also  exceed- 
ingly annoyed  at  being  called  away  from 
the  hearing  of  what  no  one  supposed  that 
he  understood. 

The  steward,  convinced  of  his  utter 
deadness  to  spiritual  things,  again  ad- 
dressed him. 

"Can  you  read,  Scott?" 

"I  can  read  Enghsh,  sir.'- 

"Have  you  a  Bible?" 

"  No  sir — not  here." 

"At  your  lodgings?" 

"No  sir." 

"  Then  I  will  give  you  one,  but  on  con- 
dition that  you  diligently  study  its  con- 
tents." 

O'Brien  muttered  something  about  hav- 
ing little  time  for  reading.     "  But  that  ht- 


tle,"  replied  the  steward,  "  may  be  so  im- 
proved as  to  afford  you  subjects  for  profi- 
table meditation  during  the  hours  of  la- 
bour. Look  around  you,"  he  added  with 
much  earnestness,  "  see  on  every  side  the 
abundance  of  God's  bounties  poured  out 
upon  unthankful  man.  The  harvest  that 
we  are  gathering  in,  Scott,  testifies  against 
us.  Every  ripe  ear  shows  how  amply  the 
grain  that  was  sown  has  repaid  our  cul- 
ture, while  yielding  to  us  the  fruit  of  our 
toil.  You,  as  a  grain  of  wheat,  are  planted 
in  the  Lord's  field,  and  what  are  you  pro- 
ducing to  recompense  the  watchful  care, 
the  loving-kindness  of  the  Great  Husband- 
man, who,  with  long  patience,  waits  for 
you  to  render  him  the  fruit  that  he  re- 
quires ?" 

He  stooped  to  pick  up  a  blighted  ear 
of  corn,  that  lay  at  his  feet.  "  Suppose, 
Scott,  that  I  were  to  bid  you  to  take  this, 
and  carefully  bind  it  in  one  of  yonder 
sheaves,  would  you  not  represent  to  me 
that,  bearing  no  grain,  it  was  utterly  use- 
less to  place  it  there  ;  that  when  brought 
to  the  threshing  floor,  it  would  find  its 
place  among  the  refuse,  mocking  the 
trouble  that  had  bound  it  wath  the  wheat? 
Now,  ask  yourself  the  solemn  question, 
whether  you  are  in  like  case  with  this  mil- 
dewed ear,  resembling  indeed  the  good 
grain,  to  an  unpractised  eye,  but,  in  the 
sight  of  the  husbandman  altogether  worth- 
less— fit  only  to  be  cast  away  and  trodden 
down  amidst  the  stubble  of  the  field." 

He  let  the  straw  fall  and  placed  his  foot 
upon  it:  then,  after  a  pause,  resumed. 

"  There  is,  however,  this  vast  and  im- 
portant difference  to  be  marked.  The  mil- 
dewed ear  of  corn  is  beyond  any  farther 
change  but  that  which  seals  it  in  utter 
destruction:  with  sinful,  ruined  man,  it  is 
otherwise.  There  is  a  power,  Scott,  which 
can,  and  which  does,  so  renew  the  heart 
of  the  transgressor,  that  under  it  he  be- 
comes a  child  of  God,  an  heir  of  glory. 
If  then  your  conscience  bears  witness  that 
such  change  has  never  yet  passed  upon 
you,  delay  not  to  implore  the  help,  without 
which  you  will  assuredly  perish.  Seek  the 
Lord  while  he  may  be  found ;  call  upon 
him  while  he  is  near ;  confess  your  sin, 
your  helplessness,  your  fearful  danger. 
And  be  assured,  that  He  who  spared  not 
his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us 
all,  is  ready,  yea,  desirous  freely  to  give 
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you   all   things  needful  for  salvation,  for 
present  peace,  and  everlasting  glory." 

One  of  the  ladies  added,  '•  and  if  you 
have  a  secret  disinclination  to  set  about 
this  most  important  work,  if  you  are  at 
once  conscious  of  its  necessity,  and  coldly 
reluctant,  or  ignorant  as  to  the  way  of  be- 
ginning; if  you  feel  that  your  heart  is  hard, 
but  find  not  how  to  soften  it;  if  you  know 
yourself  to  be  a  sinner,  hut  cannot  sorrow 
for  sin,  much  less  forsake  it,  then,  oh  !  then, 
bear  in  mind,  that  Jesus  is  exalted  to  be  a 
Prince  and  a  Saviour  to  give  repentance, 
no  less  than  to  remit  sin :  remember  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  not  only  the  Sanctifier, 
but  also  the  Guide,  who  will  lead  you  into 
the  way  of  truth.  Whatever  you  know  to 
be  wanting  in  you,  ask  for  it:  you  must  ask 
in  prayer,  both  for  the  knowledge  that  shall 
show  you  your  guilt,  and  for  the  will  to 
flee  from  danger.  If  you  are  secretly  con- 
vinced that  in  your  case  every  thing  is  yet 
to  do,  remember  that  Christ  can  do  all 
things ;  and  doubt  not  that  he,  who  gave 
his  life  to  redeem  your  soul,  is  willing  to 
receive  with  the  outspread  arms  of  mercy 
the  returning  captive,  whose  freedom  he 
purchased  at  such  a  price." 

"And  here,"  said  the  other  lady,  holding 
out  a  book,  ''  here  is  tlie  precious  word, 
which  confirms  all  ihat  my  sister  and  our 
friend  have  been  saying.  Here  is  the  New 
Testament,  the  will  of  a  dying  Saviour, 
bequeathing  to  you  an  inheritance  so 
secured,  that  you  have  but  to  stretch  out 
your  hand  and  receive  it.  Believe,  only 
believe,  and  you  will  find  that  all  things 
are  possible  to  him  that  believeth." 

O'Brien  took  the  volume  with  downcast 
eyes  and  a  swelling  heart.  He  had  lis- 
tened to  the  steward  with  the  same  spirit 
of  sullen  defiance  that  used  to  steel  him 
against  Philip  Dale's  admonitions;  but 
the  lady,  whose  remarks  had  followed  his, 
drew  a  picture  that  startled  him ;  she 
seemed  to  have  read  his  thoughts,  descri- 
bing exactly  what  they  had  been,  when, 
on  the  preceding  evening,  he  hastened 
away  from  the  teacher's  voice. 

Conviction  of  sin  had  then,  indeed,  been 
strongly  awakened  in  his  mind ;  but  he 
had  stifled  it  by  that  very  mixture  of  ig- 
norance and  reluctance,  out  of  which  he 
contrived  to  frame  an  excuse  for  himself. 
She  had  shown  both  the  disease  and  the 


remedy  j  and  when  the  other  lady  oflered 
him  that  precious  book,  he  really  longed 
to  search  its  pages  for  confirmation  of  what 
he  had  just  heard. 

The  party  walked  away,  and  O'Brien 
eagerly  returned  to  his  former  post ;  but 
the  reader  had  been  interrupted  by  the 
cavils  of  the  young  man  in  a  red  waist- 
coat, Avhose  superficial  knowledge  of  Scrip- 
ture was  yet  farther  clouded  by  a  diligent 
study  of  the  delusive  glosses  put  upon  it  by 
his  church,  and  who  had  opposed  the  read- 
er's explanation  of  the  verse,  •'  bring  forth, 
therefore,  ffuits  meet  for  repentance." 

A  long  discussion  was  going  on,  where- 
in the  Scripture-reader  showed  much  tem- 
per, with  meekness  instructing  his  opposer; 
but  the  other  persisted  in  a  course  calcu- 
lated to  divert  his  companions'  attention 
from  the  main  point. 

O'Brien  listened  to  the  controversy  with 
some  interest ;  nothing  of  the  sort  had  be- 
fore come  within  his  hearing ;  for,  seeing 
him  just  as  indiflerent  to  the  religion  that 
he  carelessly  professed,  as  to  any  other, 
Dale  had  seldom  directed  his  conversation 
into  that  channel. 

Here  again,  O'Brien  had  to  eat  the  fruit 
of  his  own  way ;  since  a  question  arose 
in  his  mind,  for  the  privilege  of  proposing 
which  he  would,  at  that  moment,  have 
given  almost  any  of  his  poor  possessions ; 
but  his  wanton  deceit  had  barred  him  out 
from  the  benefit.  He  knew  that,  if  now 
detected  as  an  Irish-speaking  countryman, 
he  must  be  regarded  by  those  around  him 
as  a  deliberate  spy,  who  had  been  hsten- 
ing  to  conversations  that  they  never  in- 
tended he  should  hear.  He  dreaded  their 
vengeance,  and  was  of  necessity  not  only 
silent,  but,  to  all  appearance,  quite  inatten- 
tive— so  much  so,  that  he  stretched  him- 
self on  the  grass  and  feigned  sleep. 

The  reader  having  patiently  met  the 
cavils,  in  which  more  than  one  or  two  had 
now  joined,  proceeded,  as  the  time  was 
nearly  spent,  to  conclude  his  exposition, 
which  he  did  by  taking  up  the  parable  of 
the  winnowing-fan. 

Here  he  spoke  boldly,  fervently,  and 
w^ith  a  searching  power,  that  excited  many 
a  secret  thrill  in  the  hearts  of  his  hearers. 
O'Brien  heard  in  it  the  purport  of  what  the 
steward  had  just  before  said  to  him  ;  and 
recalling    many    similar    expressions    of 
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Philip  Dale's,  he  felt  the  '-precept  upon 
precept,  precept  upon  precept,  line  upon 
line,  line  upon  line,"  iulfiUed  to  him. 
Isaiali  xxviii.  13. 

How  significant  is  the  iteration  of  those 
few  simple  words !  The  preachers  of 
Christ's  gospel  often  look  around  for  some 
new  thing,  wherewith  to  vary  the  short 
and  comprehensive  message  that  they 
are  charged  with;  and  often  do  their 
hearers  complain  of  tiresome  repetition  in 
what  they  set  forth.  But  until  the  soul 
has  obeyed  the  urgent  call,  ''repent  and  be 
converted" — "believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,"  what 
else  can  his  messengers  proclaim  ?  They 
cannot  go  beyond  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
to  speak  less  or  more  than  he  commands  ; 
and  w^hile  that  call  is  unheeded,  it  were 
vain  indeed  to  substitute  any  other. 

When  O'Brien  found  himself  alone,  he 
opened  the  book,  that  had  lain  concealed 
in  his  bosom,  turning  over  the  leaves  from 
the  commencement.  His  eye  soon  fell  on 
the  chapter  that  had  been  read,  and  he 
perused  it  over  and  over  with  much  curi- 
osity, longing  for  an  interpreter  to  explain 
its  deep  meanings.  He  forgot  the  injunc- 
tion so  very  recently  delivered,  to  apply 
for  the  teaching  and  guidance  of  Him, 
whose  office  it  is  to  enlighten  the  mind  of 
man.  He  sought  no  help  in  prayer :  but 
wishing  to  follow  out  the  history,  he  went 
back  to  the  first  chapter,  and  read  rapidly 
on  to  the  conclusion  of  the  seventh,  before 
he  laid  down  the  book. 

All  was  new,  w^onderful,  interesting,  and 
instructive;  his  mind  became  filled  with 
thoughts  and  images  strangely  dissimilar 
from  any  that  had  before  occupied  it:  and 
he  went  to  bed  that  night,  under  the  secret 
but  proud  conviction,  that  he  knew  more 
than  he  had  ever  known  before :  and  not 
doubting  but  that  he  should  soon  be  able 
to  read  and  expound  the  Scriptures  no 
less  instructively  than  the  Irish  reader 
whom  he  had  heard. 

Alas,  poor  O'Brien !  this  was  the  letter 
that  killeth  :  of  the  spirit  which  giveth  life 
he  knew  nothing  whatever.  It  was  the 
knowledge  that  puffeth  up;  to  the  charity 
which  cdifieth,  his  heart  was  altogether 
a  dark  and  wretched  stranger.  Yet  was 
Denis  O'Brien  a  richer  man  that  night, 
than  ever  he  had  either  been,  or  hoped  to 
be.    He  possessed  the  inexhaustible  trea- 


sury of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  though 
the  power  to  unlock  it  was  not  bestowed 
upon  him,  nor  had  he  the  will  to  seek  it. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

The  next  day  O'Brien  put  himself  in  the 
way  of  the  steward,  and  with  a  low  bow 
requested  him  to  return  his  humble  thanks 
to  the  lady  for  giving  him  that  beautiful 
book,  which,  he  said,  he  had  been  reading 
as  long  as  he  had  light  to  see  by ;  and 
which,  indeed,  was  a  wonderfully  fine  book, 
such  as  a  man  could  never  tire  of. 

The  benevolent  steward  expressed  his 
gladness  in  strong  terms,  and  again  urged 
on  the  supposed  Scott  not  only  a  constant, 
but  a  prayerful  study  of  those  sacred 
pages;  enjoining  him  to  peruse  them  as 
the  message  which  God  had  sent  to  him 
individually,  showing  him  how  he  might 
be  saved. 

O'Brien  cheerfully  promised  to  do  all 
that  was  required  of  him,  and  went  to  his 
work  in  a  high  state  of  self-satisfaction. 
"  How  pleasant  it  would  be  now,"  thought 
he,  "  if  Philip  Dale  was  to  desert  also,  and 
be  helping  me  to  bind  up  this  sheaf  I 
could  talk  to  him  in  his  own  way;  and 
well-pleased  he  would  be  to  find  me  a  bi- 
ble-reader; he  would  be  saying,  '  O'Brien' 
— no,  '  Scott'  " — and  here  the  thread  of  his 
ruminations  was  completely  broken  by  the 
voice  within,  which  loudly  told  him,  that 
Philip  Dale  would  neither  desert,  nor 
countenance  him  in  the  hourly  falsehood 
of  answering  to  an  assumed  name.  He 
began  to  investigate  the  origin  of  this 
marked  difference  that  still  subsisted  be- 
tween the  bible-reading  O'Brien,  and  the 
bible-following  Dale ;  but  not  hking  the  re- 
sult of  his  reflections,  even  at  the  outset, 
he  left  his  sheaf  and  went  to  assist  another 
man,  whose  conversation,  he  hoped,  would 
soon  turn  his  thoughts  into  a  different 
channel. 

But  he  was  mistaken ;  the  poor  fellow 
had  been  a  silent  listener  on  both  the  pre- 
ceding evenings,  and  the  word  spoken  be- 
ing mixed  with  faith  in  him  who  heard  it, 
was  already  taking  deep  root  in  his  heart. 
"  It's  a  loss  that  you  had  then,"  said  he 
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to  O'Brien,  the  moment  he  could  address 
him,  '-not  knowing  the  Irish." 

'•Why?"  said  the  other. 

"  Being  tliat  the  words  we  heard  last 
night  were  worth  more  than  gold  to  poor 
ignorant  men  lil^e  us." 

"  As  to  that,"  coolly  remarked  O'Brien, 
"  it  isn't  the  not  knowing  Irish  that  makes 
a  person  ignorant.  Come  now,  tell  me 
what  was  it  all  about  that  the  man  read, 
and  I'll  engage  to  know  as  much  as  he 
concerning  it." 

The  other  smiled  incredulously  and  re- 
plied, '•  I  can't  exactly  tell  you  every  word 
that  was  in  it :  but  it  was  about  John  the 
Baptist ;  how  he  called  the  people  to  re- 
pent." 

"  True  for  you,"  answered  O'Brien, 
"  there  is  a  great  deal  about  it  in  the  Bible. 
May-be,  it  was  that  where  John  the  Bap- 
tist asked  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees 
what  had  warned  them  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come." 

"It  was!  sure  and  it  was!"  exclaimed 
the  other,  starting  upright  from  his  bend- 
ing position.  '•  And  he  told  them,  there 
was  a  bill-hook  at  the  roots  of  every  bad 
tree :  and  do  you  really  know  about  it 
Scott?" 

"  I'm  thinking  I  do,"  replied  the  vain 
and  foolish  man,  who  thus  carried  his 
habitual  deceit  even  into  what  concerned 
the  Scriptures  of  truth.  "  I'll  read  you 
that  same  in  English,  if  you're  agreeable  j" 
and  he  drew  out  his  testament. 

Murphy,  the  poor  labourer,  instantly 
took  off  his  hat,  bent  one  knee  on  the 
sheaf,  and  with  looks  of  eager,  ardent 
interest,  listened  while  O'Brien  read  the 
chapter. 

"  Glory  be  to  God !"  was  hisi  ejaculation, 
when  O'Brien  closed  the  book,  "I'm  afraid 
that  I  am  one  of  the  bad  trees,  Scott,  that 
have  no  better  luck  before  them  than  to  be 
cut  down." 

"  Pho  !  what  makes  you  think  so,  you 
see  it  was  to  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees 
that  John  spoke  ;  and  what  are  they  to  us  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  don't  know  who  they  might 
be,"  observed  the  other;  "but  the  book 
says,  every  tree  that  won't  bear  good  fruit 
is  to  be  cut  down  ;  and  if  men  are  trees, 
I'm  thinking,  that  at  best  I  am  but  a  wild 
crab." 

"Oh,"  said  O'Brien,  who  did  not  at  all 
relish  this  close  personal  application  of  the 


v/ord,  "  you  must  not  be  taking  it  in  that 
way,  or  you'll  get  gloomy,  as  many  an 
honest  fellow  has  done,  by  reading  a  book 
that  was  never  meant  to  make  him  so." 

"  But  Scott,  don't  you  see  that  it  is  safer 
to  be  made  a  little  gloomy  now,  being 
that  a  m.an  may  feel  anxious  to  know  he's 
safe  from  the  anger  of  God,  if  it  leads 
him  to  scramble  out  of  a  soft  bog,  to  a 
place  wiiere  he  can  feel  sure  ground  under 
him ;  and  then,  consider  there  is  another 
warning  plain  enough  for  us  to  under- 
stand ;  here's  wheat  and  chaff  together 
in  this  very  sheaf;  and  we  know  well  that 
the  grain  shall  be  saved,  and  the  chaff 
burn  up." 

"You'll  be  taking  things  to  yourself 
that  never  were  meant  for  you,"  said 
O'Brien,  impatiently.  "Just  answer  me 
one  question,  is  it  a  Pharisee  you  are,  or 
a  Sadducee?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  answered  the  other  with 
a  heavy  sigh;  "but  sure  I  am  that  I'm  a 
sinner." 

"  Then  you  can  go  to  confession ;  and 
the  clergy  will  absolve  you." 

Murphy  made  no  answer  to  this ;  but, 
after  a  pause,  remarked,  "the  good  man 
told  us,  that  the  words  in  his  book  con- 
cerned every  one  of  us  as  much  as  if  they 
had  been  written  for  nobody  else.  I  be- 
lieve it,  for  I'm  sure,  if  they  had  not  been 
meant  for  me,  they  wouldn't  stick  in  my 
heart  as  they  do." 

"Well,"  said  O'Brien,  who  felt  more 
than  ever  disinclined  to  pursue  the  subject, 
"  you  wont  mend  your  other  sins  by  neg- 
lecting the  harvest  work." 

"  True  for  you,"  replied  Murphy,  start- 
ing from  his  reverie ;  and  with  another 
sigh  he  hastily  resumed  his  employment. 

O'Brien  felt  a  strange  sort  of  mortifica- 
tion, mingled  with  scorn,  but  not  without 
a  share  of  secret  dread,  at  finding  how 
much  more  powerfully  the  hearing  of  one 
short  chapter  had  affected  the  mind  and 
conscience  of  a  man  not  half  so  well  in- 
formed as  himself,  than  the  reading  of 
many  additional  portions  had  touched 
him.  Poor  Murphy's  application  of  the 
word  had  been  precisely  what  was  en- 
joined on  him  by  the  steward  and  the 
ladies ;  but  Murphy  had  been  taught  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  O'Brien,  proudly  con- 
fident in  himself,  sought  no  such  help. 
His  feelings  had,  indeed,  been  touched  on 
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the  two  preceding  days  by  the  powerful 
appeals  made  to  his  conscience ;  but  it 
was  a  morning  cloud,  quickly  passing  away. 
He  felt  that  a  mountain  of  sin  opposed 
the  entrance  of  spiritual  peace  into  his 
heart ;  he  knew  that  a  power  would  be 
exerted  if  sought  for  with  fervent  prayer, 
b}''  which  that  mountain  would  sink  into  a 
plain,  and  every  hindrance  be  removed : 
but  he  loved  his  sin;  he  cherished  the 
pride  of  a  rebellious  heart ;  he  could  not 
brook  to  be  made  humble ;  nor  could  he 
conceive  that  in  a  life  of  holiness  there 
was  any  thing  to  be  enjoyed.  He  remem- 
bered the  taunts,  the  persecution,  that 
Philip  Dale  had  been  perpetually  exposed 
to,  and  in  which  he  had  lent  a  helping 
hand  ;  but  was  ignorant  or  rather  incredu- 
lous as  to  the  extent  of  that  inward  peace 
which  enabled  Dale  to  rejoice  in  the  midst 
of  all,  and  to  glory  in  the  tribulation  that 
wrought  patience,  experience,  and  hope, 
while  by  constantly  looking  to  the  things 
that  are  unseen  and  eternal,  his  light  and 
momentary  afflictions  lost  all  power  to 
ruffle  his  spirit.  O'Brien  concluded  that 
any  thing  was  better  than  to  be  the  jest 
of  his  fellows  ;  counted  as  the  off-scouring 
of  all  things  by  the  vilest  of  men.  He  re- 
solved, therefore,  not  to  let  his  thoughts 
take  the  dangerous  turn  that  had  been 
recommended  to  him ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  by  way  of  a  salve  for  his  conscience, 
which  was  by  no  means  quiet,  he  also  de- 
termined to  go  on  reading  the  Bible  in 
what  he  considered  a  rational  way,  as  an 
interesting  history,  containing  an  excellent 
set  of  rules,  from  which  he  could  select 
such  as  he  chose  to  follow. 

In  the  evening,  passing  through  a  grove 
that  skirted  his  employer's  fields,  he  saw 
Murphy  and  the  reader  slowly  walking  in 
deep  and  earnest  discourse.  The  latter 
had  his  Irish  Bible  in  his  hand,  and  was 
evidently  much  animated  while  addressing 
his  companion,  whose  sleeve,  frequently 
drawn  across  his  eyes,  evidenced  the 
emotion  that  found  vent  in  tears.  Sud- 
denly, Murphy  stopped,  laying  his  hand  on 
the  arm  of  the  reader,  who  instantly  put 
the  book  into  his  bosom,  and  kneeled  down, 
his  hands  clasped,  and  his  countenance 
turned  to  heaven  wiUi  a  look  of  fervent 
supplication.  Murphy  also  knelt,  but  in  a 
posture   almost    of  prostration,   his   face 


buried  in  his  palms,  and  his  frame  heaving 
with  sighs  and  sobs. 

O'Brien  was  concealed  from  their  view 
by  a  thick  holly-bush,  w^hile,  through  an 
opening  he  contemplated  a  scene,  the  real- 
ity of  which  made  the  conscious  hollow- 
ness  of  his  own  character  almost  insup- 
portable. He  felt  as  though  something 
was  trying  to  weigh  down  his  knees  to 
the  ground,  while  a  struggling  voice  with- 
in him  seemed  to  ejaculate  '•  X)ray  also  1" 
But  he  resisted  the  impulse;  and  turning, 
hastened  away. 

Murphy's  engagement  at  the  farm  had 
expired  ;  and  the  next  day's  dawn  beheld 
him  on  his  homeward  path,  tow^ards  the 
beloved  land  of  his  birth.  O'Brien  had 
some  business  to  attend  to  very  early, 
and  met  him  as  he  passed  along.  '-My 
love  to  the  green  sod,"  he  exclaimed ; 
"  and  a  happy  sight  of  it  to  you.  Murphy." 

"  And  a  happy  sight  of  a  better  land  to 
both  of  us,  Scott,"  replied  the  other. 

"  A  better  land  !"  rejoined  O'Brien,  red- 
dening. "It  isn't  from  an  Irishman  I'd  ex- 
pect to  hear  that,  any  dny  of  the  year." 

"  You'd  never  hear  it  from  me  either, 
Scott,  as  far  as  this  world  is  concerned; 
for  sure,  isn't  our  own  sweet  country  the 
jewel  of  the  earth :  but  on  earth  we  can't 
always  be  staying;  and  who  would?  We 
must  both  go  to  another  country,  Scoit, 
before  many  years  are  flown;  and  it's  I 
that  hope  to  find  now  a  heavenly  city,  the 
gates  of  it  being  locked  against  sinners 
like  you  and  me,  but  the  key  being  in  the 
keeping  of  One  who  shed  His  blood  on 
purpose  that  we  might  have  a  right  to 
enter  in.  God  give  us  a  happy  meeting 
there  1"  he  added,  taking  off  his  hat ;  "  and 
may  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  your  Saviour 
and  mine  !"  He  then  cordially  shook  hands 
with  O'Brien,  who  felt,  as  he  stood  gazing 
after  him,  that  through  the  word  of  salva- 
tion, brought  home  with  power  to  his 
heart,  the  poor  labourer  "  went  on  his 
way  rejoicing." 

O'Brien's  next  movement  was  towards 
the  Western  coast ;  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  take  a  step  in  any  other  direc- 
tion, so  strongly  did  his  restless  mind  turn 
homeward.  But  the  dread  of  detection 
withheld  him  from  attempting  to  cross  the 
channel,  or  even  to  approach  any  port. 
The   same   apprehension  led  to  frequent 
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and  needless  alarms,  that  kept  him  con- 
stantly removing  from  place  to  place;  so 
that  he  continued  a  vagabond  and  a 
wanderer  amidst  many  opportunities  of 
making  advantageous  settlements. 

Often  was  a  tract  given  to  him,  and  not 
imfrequently  were  the  sounds  of  gospel  in- 
vitation brought  home  to  him  by  some 
way-side  companion,  itinerating  for  good 
purposes.  But  no  corresponding  feeling 
was  excited  in  his  mind  ;  he  felt  convic- 
tion rising,  but  reasoned  it  down  by  some 
of  the  subtle  arguments  that  Satan  never 
fails  to  supply  his  servants  wnth.  At 
length,  in  a  small  market-town,  where  he 
went  to  look  for  temporary  employment, 
he  fell  in  with  a  discharged  soldier  of  his 
own  regiment,  who  entertained  some 
grudge  towards  him ;  and  who,  before 
O'Brien  was  aware  of  his  presence,  left  the 
tap-room  of  the  little  inn,  brought  the  civil 
authorities,  and  gave  the  deserter  into  cus- 
tody. 

This  snare  came  upon  him  in  a  moment 
of  confident  security,  and  very  overwhelm- 
ing it  was.  Resistance  could  not  avail 
him ;  he  was  positively  sworn  to ;  and  a 
reference  to  the  advertisement  placed  his 
identity  beyond  the  possibility  of  question, 
for  in  a  drunken  broil  at  Glanamora, 
O'Brien  had  received  a  cut,  which  left  an 
indelible  scar  on  his  shoulder,  and  this  was 
described  and  examined  also. 

After  passing  a  couple  of  nights  in  goal, 
he  was  marched  off  to  the  next  military 
station  under  a  proper  escort,  which  had 
been  sent  for  him  ;  and  the  other  soldier 
having  described  him  as  a  most  despe- 
rate fellow,  handcuffs  were  added  to  com- 
plete his  mortifying  array. 

The  inspecting  field-officer  of  the  dis- 
trict, ascertaining  that  it  was  O'Brien's  first 
desertion,  resolved  on  sending  him  forth- 
with to  the  depot  of  his  own  regiment; 
and  thither  he  was  conducted. 

During  these  marches,  O'Brien  exhibi- 
ted a  cool  and  collected  manner,  alike  free 
from  levity  and  despondency,  which  rather 
favourably  impressed  his  guards.  He 
approached  the  depot,  a  different  character 
in  his  own  eyes ;  and  he  would  have  ap- 
peared so  to  any  one  who  had  formerly 
known  him.  Altogether  unhumbled,  his 
pride  had  assumed  a  new  aspect;  having 
obtained  an  accession  of  what  he  consid- 
ered self-respect,  but  which  was,  in  reality, 
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only  a  hollow  sort  of  self-righteousness, 
founded  on  a  comparative  abstinence  from 
some  of  the  gross  sins  into  which  he  had 
been  formerly  led,  and  wherein  he  had 
been  held  captive  chiefly  by  the  force  of 
example.  The  dreadful  habit  of  swearing 
he  had  almost  entirely  overcome,  as  he 
found  it  prejudicial  to  his  interest;  and 
drunkenness  he  had  been  compelled  to 
avoid,  lest  in  the  absence  of  reason  he 
might  betray  the  secret  of  his  crime.  Be- 
sides he  had,  by  occasionally  looking  into 
the  testament,  acquired  some  little  know- 
ledge of  its  contents,  and  he  fell  into  the 
common  and  dangerous  error,  that  to  know 
those  things,  was  equivalent  to  doing  them. 
To  sum  up  the  matter  in  a  few  words, 
O'Brien  had  a  little  brightened  the  outside 
of  the  cup;  and  by  carefully  avoiding  to 
look  within  it,  he  contrived  to  persuade 
himself  that  it  was  clean,  resolving  to  keep 
it  so  for  the  admiration  of  others. 

The  depot  companies  of  the  regiment 
were  not  stationed  at  that  general  depot 
from  whence  the  late  reinforcements  had 
embarked :  they  were  occupying  a  com- 
paratively rural  quarter,  on  the  outskirts  of 
a  pleasant  town  ;  and  as  yet  presented  a 
mere  skeleton,  consisting  of  a  major,  three 
or  four  captains  and  subalterns,  a  few  non- 
commissioned officers,  some  privates  who 
had  returned  invalided  from  India,  but 
were  now  convalescent,  and  occasional  ad- 
ditions sent  in  by  the  various  recruiting 
parties,  who  were  dispersed  through  the 
United  Kingdom. 

It  was  evening  when  O'Brien  reached 
the  barrack,  and  the  first  sight  of  the  uni- 
form of  his  regiment,  as  they  passed  the 
outer  gate,  sent  a  most  painful  thrill  of 
mortification  to  his  heart :  the  next  feeling 
was  one  of  darker  character;  he  found  the 
spirit  of  obduracy  and  stern  defiance  re- 
suming all  its  sway,  and  every  step  of  his 
slow  march  across  the  barrack-yard,  seemed 
to  bring  him  into  closer  approximation  with 
his  former  self 

Hitherto,  however,  he  had  not  recog- 
nized in  any  individual  a  former  comrade, 
and  when  conducted  to  the  guard-room, 
the  sergeant,  corporals,  and  men  were 
alike  strangers  to  him. 

O'Brien  certainly  felt  this  as  a  great  re- 
lief, and  the  information  that  captain  Mur- 
ray, now  a  major  in  the  regiment,  person- 
ally commanded  the  depot,  was  not  un- 
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pleasing  to  him.  He  knew  not  whether 
any  of  those  from  among  whom  he  had 
deserted,  might  have  ])een  left;  but  it  ap- 
peared ahogether  very  unhkely;  and 
O'Brien  ahnost  resolved  to  turn  over  a 
new  leaf,  and  to  try  for  a  respectable  char- 
acter, if  he  escaped  any  ignominious  pun- 
ishment. 

On  ihe  following  morning  preparations 
were  made  lor  holding  a  regimental  court- 
martial  on  the  deserter,  previous  to  which 
the  acting  adjutant  visited  him. 

O'Brien,  with  that  tact  w^hich  rarely  for- 
sook him,  received  this  officer  with  great 
respect,  and  at  once  informed  him,  that  as 
no  one  might  be  present  to  identify  him, 
he  would  save  the  court  all  trouble,  by  ma- 
king a  full  confession,  and  relating  every 
particular  connected  with  his  crime. 

The  young  officer  reported  this  to  the 
major,  adding,  that  the  prisoner  appeared 
a  fine  soldierly  fellow,  and  so  sensible  of  his 
fault,  that  it  was  difficult  to  be  very  severe 
on  him. 

O'Brien  made  good  his  promise;  he 
pleaded  guilty,  gave  a  faithful  relation  of 
his  proceedings,  and  attributed  the  act  to 
a  sudden  impulse  of  despair,  on  finding 
himself  disgraced,  when,  as  he  said,  he 
had  the  best  prospects  of  speedy  promo- 
tion. He  declared,  that  he  had  quite  over- 
come that  love  of  strong  drink  which  led 
to  the  perpetration  of  his  first  offence  ;  and 
that  the  punishment  he  had  endured  while 
living  in  hourly  apprehension  of  being  de- 
tected as  a  deserter,  had  more  effectually 
convinced  him  of  his  folly  than  the  severest 
infliction  of  a  court-martial  could  have 
done. 

The  favourable  impression  made  by  the 
prisoner's  ingenuous  statement,  seconded 
by  the  reports  of  the  different  escorts,  con- 
cerning his  good  conduct,  since  his  appre- 
hension, led  the  court  to  pass  a  very  lenient 
sentence.  O'Brien  was  adjudged  to  be 
■  severely  reprimanded  on  parade,  and  to 
undergo  a  temporary  confinement  to  bar- 
racks, with  a  fortnight's  knapsack  drill. 

To  all  this  he  submitted  with  so  good 
a  grace,  that  his  comrades  formed  a  high 
opinion  of  his  temper,  and  the  officers  anti- 
cipated a  thorough  reformation  in  one  con- 
cerning whom  a  most  unpromising  char- 
acter had  been  furnished,  previously  to  the 
sailing  of  the  detachments. 

Here,  then,  O'Brien  was  placed  in  far 


more  favourable  circumstances  than  at 
any  former  period  of  his  military  course ; 
with  an  experimental  knowledge  of  the 
miseries  to  which  abandoned  habits  must 
lead  him ;  with  a  fair  field  for  improve- 
ment in  every  part  of  his  duty ;  with  the 
word  of  God  in  his  possession,  and  a  truly 
Christian  man  in  command  of  the  party, 
who  afforded  them  every  possible  encour- 
agement to  walk  in  the  right  way. 

Did  O'Brien  become  a  really  altered 
man  under  all  these  advantageous  circum- 
stances ]  No,  for  it  is  written,  "  though 
thou  shouldest  bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar, 
among  wheat  with  a  pestle,  jret  will  not  his 
foolishness  depart  from  him."  Prov.  xxvii. 
22.  Outward  means,  whether  of  severity 
or  of  encouragement,  can,  of  themselves, 
do  nothing.  There  must  be  a  mightier 
hand  than  man's  put  to  the  work;  and 
O'Brien  knew  this,  but  he  would  not  hum- 
ble himself  beneath  that  hand ;  he  would 
not  ask  to  have  a  clean  heart  created,  a 
right  spirit  renewed  within  him.  Former- 
ly he  had  defied  both  God  and  men :  he 
now  found  it  more  for  his  present  ease 
and  future  credit,  to  submit  himself  to  the 
ordinances  of  man ;  but  it  was  not  for  the 
Lord's  sake.  To  him  the  secret  language 
of  his  soul  if  not  so  daringly  rebellious  as 
of  old,  was  that  -which  no  less  bespeaks 
the  willing  bond-slave  of  corruption — "de- 
part from  me,  for  I  desire  not  the  knowledge 
of  thy  ways." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

When  O'Brien  first  deserted,  Philip 
Dale  wrote  a  respectful,  but  earnest  letter, 
to  major  Murray,  in  the  event  of  his  being- 
captured,  and  brought  under  his  command. 

In  that  letter  the  christian  soldier  feel- 
ingly represented,  how  great  would  be  the 
condemnation  of  a  man,  who  should  con- 
tinue to  harden  himself  against  faithful  re- 
proof: he  described,  as  well  as  he  could, 
the  chief  features  of  O'Brien's  case,  im- 
ploring the  major  to  seek  his  soul's  good  ; 
and  promising  to  help  in  prayer,  according 
to  the  ability  that  should  be  given  him. 

This  letter  was  not  lost  on  the  kind  offi- 
cer: his  first  act,  on  learning  the  arrival 
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of  the  prisoner,  had  been  to  give  it  another 
careful  perusal,  and,  with  prayer,  he  re- 
solved to  fulfil  the  office  assigned  to  him, 
as  it  appeared,  providentially,  that  he  might 
grant  Philip  Dale's  compassionate  request. 

Major  Murray  had  already  established 
an  evening  school  for  his  men,  wliich  ren- 
dered the  canteen  a  superfluous  appen- 
dage ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  regular 
chaplain,  he  punctually  fulfilled  the  duties 
of  one  to  his  little  garrison.  They  formed 
a  flourishing  young  branch  of  the  Naval 
and  Military  Bible  Society;  and  were 
taught  to  take  an  especial  cnncern  in  the 
Eastern  missions.  On  this  latter  subject, 
the  major  made  frequent  communications, 
doubly  interesting  as  coming  from  one  who 
had  spent  many  years  in  India,  and  ad- 
dressed to  men  who  were  expecting  to 
embark,  for  a  long  period  of  service,  in  the 
same  distant  land.  In  short,  the  barrack 
was  a  place  so  totally  unlike  any  of  those 
where  O'Brien  had  ever  before  abode,  that 
it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  he  found  nour- 
ishment for  his  new  species  of  self-com- 
placent pride.  He  was  really  as  among 
wheat  in  a  mortar,  where  a  wise  and  faith- 
ful hand  was  diligently  employing  the 
pestle  of  the  word  to  separate  and  expel 
the  chaff;  but,  alas!  O'Brien's  husk  was 
too  stout,  and  too  closely  wrapped  about 
him  to  yield  to  the  operation. 

On  a  Sunday  morning,  just  as  the  bugle 
sounded  to  assemble  the  men,  two  offi- 
cers, in  undress,  rode  into  the  barrack- 
yard.  One  was  recognized  as  the  colonel 
commandant  of  the  second  battalion,  who 
was  on  leave  for  a  while  longer.  His 
companion  was  an  officer  in  another  corps, 
who  had  recently  obtained  an  appointment 
on  the  home  stafl".  They  rode  up  just  as 
major  Murray  issued  from  his  quarters ; 
and  the  colonel  saluted  him  with  the  in- 
quiry, "  going  to  parade,  major  ?" 

"  To  church  parade,  sir." 

"  Church !  why  I  don't  think  there's  one 
within  reach,  large  enough  to  accommodate 
your  troops,  slender  as  the  garrison  ap- 
pears." 

"  No,  sir  ;  and  therefore  we  have  divine 
service  performed  among  us." 

'•  And  who,  may  I  ask,  have  you  got  for 
a  chaplain  ?" 

"  I  am  the  acting  chaplain  at  present, 
colonel." 

The  colonel  gave  a  whistle,  and  knitted 


his  brow ;  but,  after  a  moment's  thought, 
dismounted,  saying  that  he  was  tired,  and 
would  take  a  lounge  in  the  major's  quarters 
until  service  was  over.  His  companion, 
however,  expressed  a  wish  to  be  present ; 
and,  after  a  little  consultation,  it  was 
agreed  to  assemble  for  prayers  in  the 
mess-room  ;  the  colonel  somewhat  sullenly 
saying,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  singular, 
by  absenting  himself;  but  that,  had  he 
arrived  half  an  hour  earher,  he  should  have 
requested  a  holiday  for  the  men ;  at  the 
same  time  looking  at  his  watch.  The 
hint  was  not  taken;  orders  were  issued,  the 
mess  room  prepared,  and  the  men,  clean, 
steady,  and  animated  in  their  looks,  were 
marched  into  the  spacious  apartment. 

The  service,  conducted  by  major  Mur- 
ray, lost  nothing  of  its  grand  and  scriptural 
simplicity.  Devotional  feeling  on  his  part, 
gave  deep  emphasis  to  every  portion; 
while  the  serious  deportment  of  the  men, 
their  seeming  attention,  and  the  regularity 
of  their  audible  responses,  altogether  pro- 
duced such  an  effect,  that  the  colonel  could 
scarcely  persuade  himself  he  was  in  a 
mess-room,  and  not  in  a  church.  When 
he  thought  that  all  was  over,  the  major 
arose,  not  to  dismiss  the  men,  but  to  give 
out  a  psalm — Watts'  fine  version  of  the 
100th  was  selected, 

"  Before  Jehovah's  awful  throne." 

and  very  few  indeed  there  were,  who  did 
not  join  in  it.  The  major,  whose  heart 
and  hps  were  equally  attuned,  led  the 
strain ;  and  so  striking  was  the  effect  of 
many  deep-toned  voices,  in  full  harmony, 
particularly  at  the  noble  swell — 

"  We'll  crowd  thy  gates  with  thankful  songs, 
High  as  the  heav'ns  our  voices  raise, 

And  earth,  with  her  ten  thousand  tongues. 
Shall  fill  thy  courts  with  sounding  praise." — 

that  the  colonel  was  perfectly  astonished  ; 
and  his  companion  evidently  affected,  so 
much  so,  that  he  could  not  forbear  joining 
in  the  concluding  stanza,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  suddenly  brought  to  his  recol- 
lection. 

To  this  succeeded  a  plain,  forcible  ser- 
mon, full  of  practical  displays  of  gospel- 
truth,  which  the  major  read  from  a  volume 
of  printed  discourses.  The  men  were  then 
marched  out,  and  dismissed  to  their  quar- 
ters :  the  officers  taking  a  turn  or  two  in 
the  barrack  yard,  the  prospect  from  which 
greatly  pleased  the  new  visitors. 
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The  colonel  was,  however,  far  from  be- 
ing well  satisfied  with  what  he  had  just 
witnessed,  and  after  a  short  pause  in  the 
conversation,  he  broke  out,  "  I  verily  be- 
Ueve,  Murray,  that  if  you  had  the  full  com- 
mand of  a  regiment,  there  would  be  as 
many  hymn-books  as  firelocks  in  it." 

"More,  I  hope,"  answered  the  major, 
smiling  ;  '•  for  I  should  be  sorry  to  restrict 
their  possession  to  rank  and  file." 

"  But  really,  you  are  carrying  things  too 
far.  If  men  were  always  to  live  in  a  snug 
quarter  like  this,  with  nothing  on  earth  to 
do,  or  to  think  of,  it  might  be  well  enough, 
though  still  sufficiently  absurd,  to  make 
psalm-singing  apart  of  their  garrison  duty : 
but,  when  they  are  fitting  for  actual  ser- 
vice, it  becomes  a  serious  thing,  major,  to 
lead  them  into  such  practices." 

"  And  as  a  serious  thing  I  regard  it.  my 
dear  colonel.  I  am  aware  that,  by  psalm- 
singing,  you  mean  the  acquirement  of  re- 
ligious habits  in  general.  It  is  long  since 
we  have  had  any  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject; but,  believe  me,  the  vievvs,  which  I 
frankly  declared  to  you  on  the  plains  of 
Hindoostan,  are  greatly  —  incalculably 
strengthened  by  the  observation  and  expe- 
rience of  four  years." 

"  I'm  sorry  to  hear  it — very  sorry.  I 
certainly  told  you  then,  that  you  would  not 
long  hold  in  the  same  mind ;  and  I  con- 
scientiously used  my  authority,  as  your 
commanding  ofiicer,  to  prevent,  as  far  as 
in  me  lay,  the  diffusion  of  principles  that 
I  believe  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  in- 
jurious to  the  service,  as  the  practice  that 
tliey  lead  to  is  derogatory  to  the  bold  and 
lofty  character  which  ought  always  to  dis- 
tinguish a  British  soldier." 

The  colonel  spoke,  evidently,  under  a 
degree  of  irritation,  and  with  a  personality 
that  might  have  provoked  a  severe  retort 
from  any  but  a  man  who  had  deeply  im- 
bibed that  spirit  of  meekness  so  perfectly 
compatible  with,  yea,  essential  to  true  dig- 
nity of  mind  and  deportment.  Such  a  man 
was  major  Murray  ;  and  his  reply  be- 
spoke it. 

"My  dear  colonel,  there  are  subjects  of 
which  the  importance  stretches  so  lar  be- 
yond this  little  span  of  mortal  existence, 
that  when  we  bring  to  bear  on  their  dis- 
cussion the  trifling  distinctions  of  a  day, 
we  are  sure  to  lose  somewhat  of  that  high 
vantage-ground  belonging  to  us,  not  mere- 


ly as  rational,  but  as  immortal  beings.  You 
and  I  must  one  aay  put  off.  not  only  our 
mihtary  uniforms,  but  the  bodies  that  wear 
them :  that  moment  is  the  very  point,  at 
which  the  subject  we  are  now  upon,  will 
become  of  the  most  overwhelming  impor- 
tance to  us.'  Should  we  not,  therefore, 
bear  in  mind  a  distinction  that  will  cool 
and  calm  our  spirits  under  any  little  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  arising  from  these  tem- 
porary and  external  circumstances,  and 
which  must  fall  when  they  change  ?" 

"You  must  acknowledge  the  justice  of 
that  remark,  colonel,"  said  his  friend.  "  I 
have  been  a  curious  and  rather  anxious  lis- 
tener to  many  warm  debates  on  this  topic; 
but  I  must  acknowledge  that,  in  general, 
one  or  both  of  the  combatants  contrived 
to  kick  up  such  a  cloud  of  dust  by  need- 
less prancings,  that  I  never  could  satisfy 
myself  on  which  side  the  victory  lay." 

"  Well,"  said  the  colonel,  "  Murray  will 
kick  up  no  dust,  for  he  is  the  quietest, 
though  withal  the  sturdiest  of  antagonists. 
He  knows  me  of  old;  and  that  however 
strongly  I  may  deprecate  some  of  his  no- 
tions and  habits,  I  never  impeach  his  cha- 
racter as  a  perfect  gentleman  and  a  gallant 
soldier,  saving  when  he  puts  the  canonicals 
over  his  red  coat.  Murray  will  also  con- 
cede that,  in  whatever  I  do  or  say,  I  have 
the  real  good  of  the  service  disinterestedly 
at  heart." 

"Most  truly,  most  unfeignedly  so," 
warmly  responded  the  major. 

"Yes,  I  remember  your  twitting  me 
with  it ;  telling  me  it  was  the  idol,  on 
whose  shrine  I  sacrificed  my  own  eternal 
interests,  and  those  of  my  men." 

"  But  remember  too,  colonel,  that  I  asked 
your  pardon  for  that  very  intemperate 
speech." 

"You  did,  my  dear  fellow;  and  had  it 
the  more  readily,  because,  though  some- 
what insubordinately  exhibited,  it  showed 
there  was  as  yet  a  little  fire  left  in  your 
temper;  nay,  I  don't  deny  that  I  winced 
at  the  time  under  your  rebuke,  though  my 
subsequent  reflections  and  observations 
have  fully  convinced  me  that  you  were, 
and  are,  quite  in  the  wrong." 

"Let  us  adjourn  the  debate  till  after 
dinner,"  said  the  colonel's  friend.  "  I  am 
inclined  to  expect  a  fair  and  temperate 
argument,  where  so  much  good  feeling  and 
personal  regard  exjlpt  on  both  sides.    You 
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know  that  I  am  about  to  assume  a  new 
and  very  responsible  command,  and  on  a 
station  where  I  shall  have  constant  oppor- 
tunities of  reducing  to  practice  whatsoever 
principles  you  may  succeed  in  persuading 
me  to  adopt;  with  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  applying  them  for  the  benefit  of 
very  young  men,  with  characters  hardly 
formed." 

Major  Murray  looked  earnestly  at  him, 
and  ejaculated,  "  may  you  be  so  guided  in 
that  awfully  responsible  office,  as  to  render 
up,  at  last,  your  account  with  joy,  and  not 
with  grief!" 

The  stranger  bowed  his  head,  seeming- 
ly less  in  acknowledgment  of  a  kind  wish, 
than  with  secret  acquiescence  in  a  devout 
prayer.  He  was  a  most  amiable  man,  con- 
scious how  weighty  was  the  anticipated 
charge,  and  unfeignedly  desirous  of  fulfil- 
hng  it  aright.  The  circumstance  give  a 
peculiar  interest  to  the  intended  discussion 
in  the  eyes  of  all  concerned ;  the  colonel 
dreading  an  almost  interminable  extension 
of  what  he  considered  fanaticism,  through 
a  distinguished  branch  of  the  service ; 
the  major  equally  aware  how  immensely 
important  would  be  its  results  among  his 
future  brethren  in  arms ;  and  the  young 
subalterns  of  the  depot,  being  all  alive  to 
an  animated  debate  on  any  subject. 

They  had  among  them  one  elderly  man, 
the  regimental  quartermaster,  a  shrewd 
veteran,  whose  character  was,  that  he  had 
his  own  opinion  on  every  topic,  but  kept 
it  so  prudently  in  reserve,  that  he  was  a 
general  favourite  with  every  one,  on  the 
ground  of  contradicting  nobody ;  and  a 
very  convenient  referee  to  those  who  might 
be  tired  of  disputing,  and  glad  of  an  umpire 
so  clever  as  he  was,  at  dividing  a  victory 
between  two  parties.  Such,  at  least,  had 
been  the  quartermaster  from  the  period  of 
the  colonel's  first  joining  the  corps  as  a 
captain ;  and  he  was  well  pleased  to  find 
him  in  garrison,  though  just  then  suffering 
too  much  from  an  old  wound  to  leave  his 
apartment,  until  late  in  the  day. 

Major  Murray  had  informed  the  colonel 
that  they  must  dine  early,  as  a  second  ser- 
vice was  performed  in  the  evening.  The 
colonel  shrugged  his  shoulders ;  and  asked 
why,  if  it  was  needful  to  have  two,  they 
did  not  order  it  between  lunch  and  dinner, 
so  as  to  allow  themselves  a  quiet  evening, 
and  the  poor  fellows  a  little  enjoyment. 


One  of  the  young  officers  replied,  that  it 
kept  the  men  from  the  canteen ;  and  that 
they  appeared  themselves  to  prefer  the 
arrangement :  to  which  the  colonel  re- 
joined, that  he  could  more  readily  believe 
the  first  than  the  last. 

The  major  failed  not  to  cammend  liim- 
self,  in  earnest  prayer,  to  the  especial 
guidance  of  God  whose  holy  cause  he  was 
summoned  to  plead  before  men.  Long 
and  humbly  did  he  bend  his  knee  at  the 
footstool  of  that  throne,  continual  access 
to  which  was  the  sweetener  ol'  his  life. 
And  he  went  forth  bowed  down  under  a 
keen  sense  of  his  own  utter  inefficiency, 
but  upheld  by  that  supporting  word,  -'I  can 
do  aU  things  through  Christ  which  strength- 
eneth  me."  The  strange  officer,  whom 
for  distinction  we  will  call  the  connnandant, 
allowed  no  time  to  be  lost,  after  the  mess- 
waiters  had  withdrawn,  but  at  once  pro- 
posed the  inquiry,  "  how  far  a  man,  having 
military  command,  is  bound  to  introduce 
religion,  and   in  what  form,    among   the 
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you  my  opmion, 
colonel ;  ''  because  from  my  setting 
face  against  the  excess  of  the  thing,  I  may 
be  considered  as  an  enemy  to  religion  it- 
self, than  which  nothing  can  be  farther 
from  my  feelings  and  principles.  I  never 
encourage  a  professed  infidel  to  spread  his 
poison  among  my  young  men.  Such  fel- 
lows are  not  honest  to  their  own  convic- 
tions. I  have  heard  them  put  down  by 
the  only  persons  qualified  to  do  it,  I  mean 
the  clergy ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  ridi- 
culous than  the  figure  that  your  noisy  infi- 
del cuts,  under  a  cool  well-practised  hand. 
Pray  don' I  number  me  among  such,  nor 
among  their  patrons.  I  hold  it  as  a  max- 
im, that  a  true  Christian  will  be  a  brave 
man:  and  by  a  true  Christian,  at  least 
in  the  army,  I  mean  one  who  will  fight 
for  his  church,  though  he  cannot  preach 
in  it;  and  will  pay  every  respect  to  the 
clergy  as  such ;  and  attend  public  worship, 
where  he  is  in  the  way  of  it,  and  duty  does 
not  interfere." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  the  commandant ; 
"  but  it  strikes  me  that  your  marks  of  a  good 
Christian  apply  equally  well  to  a  good  mus- 
sulman,  or  the  follower  of  any  false  rehgion 
whatever." 

"  Of  course,  I  don't  take  upon  me  to 
condemn  any  man  for  his  faith.     Each 
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must  follow  the  religion  in  which  he  was 
brouglit  up.  If  I  had  an  honourable, 
brave,  gentlemanly  Turk  in  my  regiment, 
do  you  think  I'd  slop  his  promotion  for  go- 
ing to  mosque  when  I  went  to  church  ?" 

''But  that,  my  dear  sir,"  rejoined  his 
friend,  "  is  the  very  language  of  the  people 
whom  you  were  denouncing.  Our  infidels 
don't  generally,  pretend  to  be  atheists;  they 
deny  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  placing 
the  koran  and  shaster  on  a  level  with  it, 
refusing  to  Christianity  the  exclusive  dis- 
tinction of  a  divine  origin.  Therefore,  on 
your  own  showing,  your  definition  does  not 
go  far  enough." 

The  colonel  seemed  a  little  disconcerted; 
but  the  quartermaster  came  to  his  relief, 
observing  that  he  had  set  out  by  speaking 
merely  of  the  degree  of  religion  to  be 
inculcated  in  military  men ;  and  had  only 
introduced  the  mention  of  Christianity,  be- 
cause it  was  the  faith  of  those  about  him. 
To  this  the  colonel  assented,  adding,  how- 
ever, his  own  conviction  that  Christianity 
was  the  only  true  religion ;  and  that  ihe 
fellow  who  forsook  it  for  any  other  was  ut- 
terly insensible,  and  ought  to  be  scouted  by 
every  honourable  man. 

"  Then,"  said  the  commandant,  "  is  it  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  inform  young 
minds  so  far  on  the  divine  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  to  secure  them  against  temp- 
tations to  renounce  it;  and  are  not  these 
precautions  more  especially  requisite  in  a 
profession,  the  members  of  which  are  liable 
to  be  sent,  in  very  early  life,  among  the 
many  idolatrous  nations  of  both  hemis- 
pheres ?" 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  the  colonel ;  '•  and 
they  are  taught  it  at  home,  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Gentlemen,"  he  added,  turning 
to  the  subaltern  officers,  "  did  any  of  you 
receive  your  commissions  before  you  had 
learnt  your  catechisms,  and  had  been  to 
church  ?" 

The  young  men  laughed,  and  replied  in 
the  negative. 

"Then  what  else  would  you  have?" 
asked  the  colonel,  turning  to  his  friend. 

'•  Nay,  I  am  myself  but  an  inquirer ;  and 
the  objections  that  I  start  are  only  intended 
to  elicit  more  information." 

"  Then  what  more  would  you  have,  Mur- 
ray?" said  the  colonel,  looking  full  at  the 
major,  who  mildly  replied  by  another  ques- 
tion, "  when  you  have  laid  a  solid  foun- 


dation for  a  substantial  edifice,  what  more 
would  you  do,  colonel  ?" 

"  Why,  build  my  house  to  be  sure  ;  but 
what  of  that  ?  men  are  not  habitations." 

"The  Scripture  says  that  they  are:  "ye 
are  the  temple  of  the  living  God.' " 

"  If  you  come  to  quote  Scripture,  you 
must  needs  have  it  all  your  own  way ;  for 
I  am  not  able  to  meet  you  there.  You 
may  say  wfeat  you  will,  and  call  it  Scrip- 
ture, for  I  cannot  contradict  you.  Be- 
sides, I  have  heard  you  remark,  that  a 
man,  by  taking  a  disjointed  passage  here 
and  there,  may  prove  almost  any  thing 
from  the  Bible." 

"  Come,  major,"  said  the  quartermaster, 
drawing  an  old  Bible  from  behind  the  cush- 
ion that  supported  his  back,  "  go  on  with 
your  references,  and  I'll  show  every  one  of 
them,  text  and  context,  to  the  colonel,  in 
this  book." 

"  Will  you  so  ?"  exclaimed  the  colonel 
in  amazement.  "  Nay,  i^  you  have  got  the 
handling  of  that  book  too,  I  shall  soon  learn 
to  wonder  at  nothing." 

"  'Tis  the  best  weapon  that  ever  I 
handled  yet,  colonel;  and  will,  by  God's 
blessing,  do  me  good  service  in  a  battle, 
where  neither  musket  or  sword  would  avail 
me." 

"  Permit  me,"  said  the  major,  "  to  ask, 
what  would  be  your  proceeding  in  the 
holding,  for  instance,  of  a  regimental  court- 
martial,  if  there  existed  no  estabhshed 
code  of  military  law,  whereby  to  try  the 
offender.  How  would  you  arraign  him, 
how  sum  up ;  and  to  what  would  you  refer 
the  court,  as  a  guide  in  the  finding  and 
sentence  ?" 

"  All  such  questions  are  superfluous," 
said  the  colonel,  ''  we  have  the  articles 
of  war,  and  to  them  we  appeal." 

"  And  we  have  our  divine  code,  the  arti- 
cles of  our  faith,  as  set  forth  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  King  of  kings.  If  you  bar 
our  appeal  to  that,  how  can  we  possibly 
understand  either  the  nature  or  the  tenden- 
cy of  our  discussion." 

"  We  want  some  common  ground  to 
stand  upon,"  remarked  the  commandant. 
"  Suppose  we  take  two  facts,  neither  of 
which  any  of  us,  I  should  presume,  would 
think  of  questioning,  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible 
— are  all  agreed  on  those  points?"  an 
unanimous  assent  was  given. 
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"  Then  I  am  satisfied,"  said  the  major. 
^'  Allow  that  man  is  an  immortal  being, 
training  up  tor  God,  and  that  '  all  scripture 
is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profi- 
table for  doctrine,  for  reprool"  for  correc- 
tion, for  instruction  in  righteousness,  that 
the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly 
furnished  unto  all  good  works,'  (here  the 
quartermaster  handed  his  Bible,  open,  at 
2  Tim.  iii.  16,  17,)  and  I  have  my  point. 
You  are  bound  to  impart  that  instruction 
— those  Scriptures,  to  all  under  your  au- 
thority." 

"  Why,"  said  the  colonel,  "  I  never  op- 
posed that.  You  know  that  it  is  a  stand- 
ing order  for  every  man  to  have  a  Bible  ; 
and  when  did  I  object  to  it  ?" 

"  It  is  also  an  order,  colonel,  for  every 
man  going  into  action  to  have  a  certain 
number  of  rounds  of  ball  cartridges. 
What  would  you  say  to  the  officer  who, 
heading  a  young  regiment,  in  the  imme- 
diate prospect  of  a  severe  engagement, 
should  take  care  that  the  ball  cartridges 
were  duly  served  out,  but  never  teach  a 
man  of  them  the  use  of  his  musket?" 

"  I  wish  you  were  not  so  full  of  your 
military  illustrations,"  muttered  the  colonel, 
"  you  have  turned  half  the  men's  heads  by 
means  of  them." 

'■  The  Scripture  beautifully  suggests 
those  illustrations  for  the  use  of  all  classes. 
The  soldier,  the  merchant,  the  agricultu- 
rist, the  fisherman,  the  mechanic — every 
order  of  men  may  find  something  there 
capable  of  elucidating,  nay,  suggesting  a 
constant  application  of  their  daily  employ- 
ments to  the  glorious  mysteries  of  redeem- 
ing grace." 

"  And  you  approve  of  the  making  holy 
things  so  common?" 

"  Yes  :  because  we  are  commanded  to 
talk  of  them  when  we  lie  down  and  when 
we  rise  up ;  when  we  walk  by  the  way, 
and  when  we  sit  in  the  house,  (the  quarter- 
master pointed  out  Deut.  vi.  6 — 9.)  and 
because,  as  it  has  been  beautifully  re- 
marked, there  are  shallows  wherein  a  lamb 
must  wade,  as  well  as  depths  wherein  an 
elephant  may  swim.  Let  us  consider  the 
young  man  who  is  just  about  to  enter 
upon  active  life  ;  he  is  an  undoubted  heir 
of  immortality ;  and  the  commencement 
either  of  endless  happiness  or  of  eternal 
woe,  follows  immediately  on  the  termina- 
tion  of  his   mortal   span.      The   natural 


duration  of  that  span  is  three  score  and 
ten,  or  four  score  years :  but  how  few,  how 
very  few  of  those  who  arrive  at  manhood, 
reach  that  advanced  stage  !  Short  or  long 
as  the  course  may  be,  every  step  taken 
brings  him  nearer  to  the  unknown  end. 

"  You  will  admit  that  the  repetition  of 
an  evil  habit  roots  it  more  deeply,  and  tJiat 
the  conscience  is  farther  deadened  by  every 
repetition  of  sin.  You  must  also  admit, 
if  you  but  look  around  you,  that  the  natu- 
ral tendency  of  all  mankind  is  to  do  evil ; 
and  that  whatsoever  may  be  the  bent  of  a 
man's  wrong  propensities,  he  is  sure  to 
meet  with  temptations  exactly  fitted  to  en- 
snare him.  From  this  alone  I  might  argue 
the  existence  of  an  adverse,  unseen  power, 
ever  on  the  watch  to  lead  man  into  trans- 
gression: but  I  need  not;  for  you  admit 
the  authority  of  that  word,  which  assures 
us,  '  your  adversary  the  devil,  as  a  roaring 
lion,  walketh  about,  seeking  whom  he  may 
devour;'  and  you  cannot  set  aside  the  se- 
quel of  that  warning,  '  whom  resist,  sted- 
fast  in  the  faith.'' 

''  Here  is  the  only  available  ground  of 
resistance  to  our  spiritual  foe — '  the  faith  ;' 
and  what  is  that  faith  ?  A  firm  belief  in, 
and  a  cordial  acceptance  of  One  who,  be- 
ing in  himself  God,  took  our  nature  upon 
him,  and,  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh, 
bore  the  punishments  of  our  iniquities, 
rendered  satisfaction  to  the  insulted  justice 
and  purity  of  God,  and  provided,  by  that 
one  great  sacrifice  of  Himself,  not  only 
remission  of  past  sins,  but  abundant  help 
whereby  the  sinner  may  cease  to  do  evil, 
learn  to  do  well,  and  glorify  God  in  his 
body  and  spirit.  No  other  way  whatever 
is  provided  by  the  Almighty ;  no  other 
way  whatever  can  man's  wisdom  or  in- 
genuity devise,  by  which  to  escape  the 
vengeance  already  provoked  by  our  innu- 
merable transgressions  of  the  righteous 
law.  This  being  the  case,  can  we  be 
guiltless,  if,  seeing  our  fellow  man  led  in- 
to captivity  by  the  evil  propensities  within 
him,  a  mighty  enemy  employed  in  strength- 
ening his  chains,  and  a  pit  of  unquencha- 
ble fire  yawning  in  the  path,  by  which  he 
rushes  in  headlong  haste  to  his  destruction 
— can  we  be  guiltless  if  we  leave  him  thus 
to  perish,  when  God  has  put  within  our 
power  the  means  of  warning  him,  and 
every  encouragement  to  attempt  his  res- 
cue ?" 
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'•  Then  you  don't  admit,"  observed  tlie 
colonel,  "  that  there  is  such  a  being  as  a 
moral  man ;  or  else  you  hold  morality  as 
nothing." 

"  What  I  hold  such  morality  as  you 
allude  to,  colonel,  matters  not  to  our  ar- 
gument ;  but  what  have  you  found  it  to  be 
worth,  in  the  fearful  contest  with  your 
own  heart  and  Satan  ?  I  appeal  ^to  you, 
I  appeal  to  all  who  hear  me,  whether  this 
boasted  morality,  with  whatsoever  high  a 
bearing  it  may  have  sustained  you  among 
men,  has  ever  been  found  sufficient  to  si- 
lence the  unholy  thought,  to  curb  the  secret 
inclination,  to  stay  the  inward  workings 
of  corrupt  affections,  which  are,  in  the 
sight  of  a  heart-searching  God,  unmasked 
sin  7  Nay,  farther,  I  will  ask  you,  has 
this  morality  of  reason  and  sentiment 
always  prevailed,  when  temptation  was 
strong,  and  discovery  unlikely,  to  dash  from 
your  lips  the  cup  of  forbidden  gratification, 
and  keep  you  unspotted  from  what  you 
know  to  be  actually  sinful?" 

No  reply  was  made  to  this  query  ;  each 
felt  the  reproof  of  his  own  conscience ; 
and  the  commandant^  in  particular,  seemed 
deeply  touched  by  the  appeal.  At  length 
the  colonel  said,  "  admitting  for  argument's 
sake,  that  what  you  say  is  altogether  cor- 
rect, are  you  prepared  to  assert,  that  the 
filling  of  a  lad's  head  with  religious  no- 
tions, and  his  mouth  with  scriptural  phrases, 
will  keep  him  safe  from  all  the  temptations 
that  you  say  surround  him  ?" 

"  No — by  no  means ;  mere  notions  never 
did  any  good ;  and  peculiarity  of  phrase 
is  more  likely  to  do  actual  harm,  even 
where  the  heart  is  perfectly  sincere.  I 
advocate  neither  of  these  things  ;  I  main- 
tain that  viewing  a  young  man,  and  sure- 
ly above  all  a  young  military  man,  in  the 
light  that  I  have  stated,  we  cannot  throw 
off  the  weighty  responsibility  of  our  station, 
if  possessed  either  of  authority  or  influence 
over  him.  The  grand  object  of  Satan  is 
to  keep  the  end  carefully  concealed,  while 
surrounding  him  with  inducements  to  those 
things  that  lead  to  death ;  and  we  must, 
at  best,  be-  reckoned  as  accessories  in  the 
crime  of  murdering  his  soul,  if  we  forbear 
to  oder  him  the  only  defensive  armour  pro- 
vided lor  his  perilous  and  exposed  condi- 
tion." 

"  Still,"  said.the  colonel,  '•  you  seem  to 
suppose  that  soldiers  make  but  one  jump 


from  the  cradle  into  the  ranks  of  a  regi- 
ment. You  reckon  as  nothing  all  the 
good  done  by  careful  parents  during  child- 
hood and  early  youth,  and  throw  upon  us 
the  whole  bur<]en  of  teaching  them  what 
they  liave  had  opportunity  to  learn  as  well 
as  we." 

'•  Granting,  colonel,  tliat  all  young  men 
have  been  thus  carefully  educated  and  in- 
structed— though,  alas !  it  is  far  tlrom  be- 
ing generally  the  case ;  what  a  touching 
spectacle  does  the  new  comer  present  to 
our  viev/ !  The  good  seed,  sown  betimes, 
can  hardly  have  attained  to  more  than  the 
growth  of  a  tender  blade  ;  and  it  has  been 
weeded,  and  watered,  and  sheltered  in  the 
sacred  shadow  of  home.  His  prayers  have 
ascended  at  the  family  altar,  with  those  of 
fond  relations,  who,  while  asking  that  their 
dear  boy  might  not  be  led  into  temptation, 
have  carefully  watched  to  keep  it  far  from 
him. 

'•  Transferred  from  such  a  scene  to  the 
garrison,  or  the  camp,  or  to  the  military 
seminary,  what  a  lamentable  contrast  he 
finds  !  Those  tender  blades  of  piety  and 
virtue  are  exposed,  alike  to  the  chilling 
blasts  of  scorn,  and  the  burning  heat  of 
surrounding  intemperance.  Instead  of  the 
gentle  voice  of  prayer  winning  his  soul  to 
seek  God,  in  sweet  communion,  he  hears 
the  rude  jest,  the  licentious  song,  the  daring 
imprecation  from  those  who  are  henceforth 
to  be  his  companions ;  and  for  the  anxious 
care  that  strove  to  keep  all  evil  far  from 
his  young  mind,  seduction  in  every  form 
surrounds  him.  These  walls,  my  friends, 
a  few  hours  since,  echoed  to  the  notes  of 
prayer  and  praise.  Imagine  that  instead 
of  our  quiet  little  party,  this  mess  table 
was  now  to  be  surrounded  by  such  a  com- 
pany as  generally  assemble  in  garrison. 
Do  you  not  shrink  from  the  contrast  pre- 
sented to  your  minds,  between  the  morn- 
ing devotion  and  the  evening  revelry,  so 
rapidly  succeeding  it  on  the  same  spot? 
Far  more  painful  is  the  contrast  to  which 
I  allude ;  the  voice  of  praise  silenced,  the 
word  of  truth  expelled,  and  every  thing 
most  opposite  to  these,  usurping  the  per- 
verted mind,  until  prayer  itself  becomes 
intolerable ;  the  last  link  between  the  soul 
and  its  God  is  severed,  and  the  vision  of 
childhood,  in  its  simple  and  inofiensive  en- 
joyments, becomes  insupportable — a  thing 
to  be  drowned  in  the  riot  of  debaucherj^'j 
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rather  than  be  endured,  with  all  its  mock- 
ing images  of  happiness  that  never  can 
return." 

Here,  a  young  officer,  who  for  some 
time  had  sat  with  his  face  concealed,  sud- 
denly started  up,  and  quitted  the  room. 

"  You  see  ?"  said  the  colonel  to  his 
friend,  in  a  reproachful  tone,  glancing  af- 
ter tlie  youth. 

"  I  do,"  replied  the  commandant,  '•  and 
feel  too.  I  hope,  major  Murray,  it  was  no 
chance  hand  which  led  me  here  to-day.  I 
was  brought  up  even  as  you  have  de- 
scribed, by  a  pious  mother ;  and  well  do 
1  remember  the  force  of  that  contrast,  the 
bitterness  of  that  struggle  which  ensued, 
when  first  I  exchanged  my  home  for  a  ! 
barrack.  Hardened  by  degrees,  my  mind 
has  long  cast  off  the  trammels  that  exposed 
me  to  the  scorn  of  others ;  but  this  very 
day  your  hymn  reached  my  inmost  heart, 
bringing  back  times,  scenes,  persons,  cir- 
cumstances, that  1  have  almost  laboured  to 
forget ;  and  waked  me  up  to  renewed 
anxiety  as  to  how  I  should  fulfil  my  pro- 
spective duties  towards  those,  who  may 
come  under  my  superintendence,  fresh  from 
their  youthful  homes.  You  have  given 
me,  sir,  a  lesson  that  if  I  profit  not  by  it, 
will  rise  up  in  my  condemnation  at  the  day 
of  judgment." 

"  Pho  !"  said  the  colonel,  "  do  you  think 
that  great  boys  come  from  school  with 
minds  so  nicely  trained  and  uncontami- 
nated  as  Murray  would  make  out  ?  Is  no 
wickedness  learnt  without  a  military  com- 
mission to  introduce  it?" 

"Too  much,  indeed,"  said  the  major; 
'•  but  still  the  escape  from  all  restraint,  the 
entrance  into  an  independent  profession, 
is  an  era  perhaps  the  most  important  in 
human  life,  for  good  or  for  evil.  The 
Bible  meets  not  man,  even  in  his  earliest 
years,  as  an  incorrupt  and  blameless  being, 
with  words  of  comm.endation  for  the  past, 
and  injunctions  to  maintain  his  native  in- 
tegrity. No :  it  lays  upon  him  a  judicial 
grasp,  arrests  him  as  a  criminal  amenable 
to  justice  ;  and  after  showing  him  both  his 
crime  and  its  penalty,  points  out  one  way 
of  escape,  giving  him  his  choice  between 
life  and  death." 

"  Suppose  he  rejects  your  advice,  and 
'aughs  at  your  zealous  persuasions  ?" 

'•  Then,  having  done  what  I  could,  I  am 


guiltless  of  his  blood,  if  he  perishes  in  his 
iniquity." 

"  Suppose,  poor  fellow,  he  takes  it  as 
you  wish,  and  becomes  a  pattern  of  all  that 
is  good  and  virtuous,  what  a  miserable 
life  you  entail  upon  him,  seeing  that  the 
great  bulk  of  his  companions  will  certainly 
make  a  laughing  stock  of  him,  and  lay 
traps  to  give  him  a  fall  from  his  height." 

"  That  evil,"  replied  the  major,  with 
animation,  "will  abate  just  in  proportion 
as  our  efforts  succeed.  A  solitary  believer 
has,  indeed,  a  heavy  cross  to  bear;  yet 
he  is  not  alone,  for  the  Lord  is  with  him, 
and  he  may,  in  His  strength,  put  a  thou- 
sand to  flight.  And  since  he  who  has 
rightly  received  the  gift,  will,  as  a  good 
steward,  minister  it  to  others,  a  little  com- 
pany is  soon  gathered.  But,  colonel,  I 
have  said  nothing  so  strong  in  condemna- 
tion of  the  ungodliness  prevailing  among 
us,  as  you  have  just  uttered.  What  an 
awful  state  of  things  must  that  be,  where 
men,  calling  themselves  Christians,  simul- 
taneously combine  for  the  destruction  of 
any  one  who  may  manifest  the  reality  of 
what  they  all  profess  !" 


CHAPTER  VII. 

"  There's  the  bugle !"  cried  the  colonel, 
glad  to  escape  farther  discussion,  "I  can- 
not stay  your  evening  service,  but  I  warn 
you,  Murray,  that  you  are  preparing  need- 
less troubles  for  some  of  these  poor  fel- 
lows, and  that  the  rest  are  laughing  at 
you." 

"  Trouble,  colonel,  is  the  lot  of  all  men: 
we  are  born  to  it,  as  the  sparks  fly  up- 
wards. The  question  is,  shall  our  troubles 
be  sanctified  to  us,  or  shall  they  increase 
our  eternal  misery  ?  That  "  all  that  will 
live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  shall  suffer  per- 
secution," is  a  fact  declared  upon  divine 
authority ;  and  he  who  is  free  from  such 
persecution  from  without,  will  receive  his 
portion  of  it  from  within.  Yet,  in  regard 
to  this  matter,  let  me  put  it  fairly  to  you, 
whether  you  would  dissuade  a  young 
man  from  becoming  a  soldier,  on  the 
ground  that  if  he  did  so,  he  must  face  the 
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enemies  of  his  country  in  mortal  strife ; 
whereaSj  by  remaining  a  private  gentle- 
man, he  might  even  live  quietly  in  the 
midst  of  them  ?" 

"You  have  such  far-fetched  similitudes," 
exclaimed  the  colonel,  "  the  case  is  not  in 
point  at  all." 

"  Pardon  me,  it  certainly  is.  The  very 
language  of  inspiration  points  it  out :  '  thou 
therefore  endure  hardness,  as  a  good  sol- 
dier of  Jesus  Christ,'  is  Paul's  injunction  to 
Timothy ;  and  he  goes  on  to  illustrate  his 
doctrine  by  the  same  figure. 

"  War  was  first  declared  in  the  garden 
of  Eden,  when  man  defied  his  God,  under 
the  leadership  of  Satan :  the  sentence  that 
followed,  instead  of  confirming  the  dread- 
ful bondage  of  our  race  to  the  great  ene- 
my, denounced  a  warfare  to  the  end  of 
time,  between  the  seed  of  the  woman,  and 
ihe  seed  of  the  serpent.  Christ,  as  the 
woman's  seed,  took  the  field  against  Sa- 
tan; and  all  His  people  are  enlisted  to 
fight  under  His  banner  against  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil ;  to  continue  His 
faithful  servants  and  soldiers  to  their  lives' 
end. 

'•Persecution  at  a  brother's  hand  Avas 
the  lot  of  Abel,  the  type  of  all  believers, 
as  Cain  was  the  type  of  hardened  sinners; 
yet  who,  believing  the  mere  fact  of  an  here- 
after, with  a  just  Judge  to  assign  his  lot 
therein,  would  not  rather  have  the  portion 
of  the  persecuted,  the  righteous  Abel,  than 
that  of  unrighteous  Cain,  the  murderer  ? 

"Believe  me,  dear  colonel,  I  am  pre- 
paring no  needless  troubles  for  my  poor 
men  ;  I  point  out  to  them  a  strait  gate,  and 
a  narrow  way,  ordained,  not  by  me,  but 
by  the  Lord,  for  those  to  walk  in  who  would 
attain  eternal  life ;  I  show  them  Jesus 
Christ  and  him  crucified,  as  the  sole  pro- 
pitiation for  their  sins,  the  Captain  under 
whom  they  must  enlist,  if  they  would 
march  on  to  victory.  I  tell  them  also  what 
the  word  of  God  declares,  and  what  my 
own  experience  testifies,  that  the  right 
way,  narrow  though  it  be,  is  a  way  of  plea- 
santness, and  all  its  paths  are  peace." 

"  And  as  for  those  who  laugh  at  these 
things,"  said  the  quartermaster,  "  T  can 
assure  you,  colonel,  that  the  end  of  such 
mirth  is  heaviness,  and  the  scofier's  lot  is 
an  intolerable  burden.  You  may  remem- 
ber, that  when  we  were  in  the  Burmese 


territory,  I  was  among  the  foremost  to 
ridicule  the  little  party  among  us  to  which 
the  major  belonged.  Conscience  often 
smote  me  ;  but  my  sole  desire  was  to  stand 
well  with  those  whom  worldly  interest 
prompted  me  to  seek  after.  I  could  accom- 
modate myself  to  all  humours,  echo  all 
opinions,  and  secretly  despise  the  man 
w4iom  I  most  flattered.  I  refer  to  this  the 
more  readily,  because,  finding  me  here 
under  major  Murray's  command,  you  might 
naturally  suppose,  tliat  my  Bible  was  taken 
up,  rather  as  a  passport  to  his  favour,  than 
as  a  guide  to  heaven.  It  is  not  so  :  af- 
ter a  long  struggle  against  conviction,  I 
was  compelled  to  see  my  own  exceedingly 
hateful  character  in  its  true  light ;  and  to 
abhor  myself" 

"'  With  very  little  reason,"  observed  the 
colonel ;  "  for  you  were  one  of  the  most 
unblameable  men  among  us." 

"  Ay,  colonel,  I  seemed  unblameable  to 
others,  because  I  never  blamed  them.  I 
saw  many  around  me  falling  every  day 
beneath  the  sword  and  the  pestilence :  I 
saw  their  survivors  treading  in  paths  that 
I  well  knew  must  lead  to  everlasting 
death  ;  but  I  never  used  my  influence  to 
restrain  one  of  them ;  I  never  brought  a 
sinner  to  pause,  and  consider  his  ways. 
By  so  doing  I  should  perhaps  have  for- 
feited the  idle  and  worthless  popularity 
that  I  gloried  in. 

"  Do  you  remember  young  F ?    He 

joined  us,  a  most  unsophisticated  charac- 
ter, a  modest  and  moral  youth.  I  saw  him 
led,  step  by  step,  along  the  paths  of  vice  : 
I  marked  the  faultering  of  his  voice,  when 
first  he  gave  his  tongue  to  blaspheming 
and  corri^)t  communication.  I  saw  his 
vain  attempts  to  stop  in  the  career  of  in- 
temperance, when  others  dragged  him  for- 
ward beyond  tlie  bounds  of  that  sobriety 
which  he  would  fain  have  maintained.  I 
remember — Oh,  that  I  could  forget !  I 
remember  his  once  coming  to  me,  and 
while  the  blush  of  false  shame  mantled  his 
cheek,  asking  me.  with  assumed  careless- 

!  ness  of  manner,  how  I  contrived  to  de- 
cline  participating  in  the  excesses  of  others 
without  giving  offencC;  or  subjecting  my- 
self to  ridicule.      My  heart   yearned   to- 

i  wards  the  poor  boy  ;  I  longed  to  give  him 
wiiat  I  thought  good  counsel,  but  self,  hate- 

:  ful  self,  prevailed.    I  turned  it  oflf  with  the 
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same  careless  air  that  he  had  put  on  ;  and 
from  that  hour  his  down-hill  course  became 
more  fearfully  rapid. 

'•  You  remember,  him,  colonel  ?  I  per- 
ceive that  you  do.  You  remember  him 
as  a  leader  in  many  things,  tliat  I  have 
heard  you  say  you  could  not  have  passed 

over  in  any  one  else.     Poor  F was 

a  general  favourite,  and  became  the  idol 
of  the  party  which  had  first  corrupted 
him." 

"He  was  carried  oft"  by  the  cholera," 
remarked  the  colonel. 

"  He  was.  On  the  preceding  day  I  met 
him  engaged  in  a  riotous  expedition,  with 
some  of  the  most  profligate  of  his  com- 
rades. He  spoke  to  me  ;  and  never  shall 
I  forget  the  strong  impulse  that  prompted 
me,  even  then,  to  dissuade  him  from  pro- 
ceeding on  it.  The  opportunity,  too,  was 
a  remarkable  one  ;  and  his  mentioning  the 
sudden  death  of  an  old  friend,  gave  me  a 
fair  opening.  But  I  was  silent — wickedly, 
cruelly  silent,  and  he  passed  on.  I  left  my 
quarters  to  visit  a  post,  and  returned  the 
next  day  at  the  hour  of  mess :  scarcely 
seated  at  the  table,  I  saw  a  coffin  brought 
out.  You  know  how  frequent  the  specta- 
cle was  at  that  time ;  and  the  exclamation, 

'  poor  F !'  uttered  by  several  around 

me,  fell  on  my  ear  as  a  signal  for  my  ov/n 
execution."  The  quartermaster  paused, 
in  evident  anguish  of  spirit,  and  wiped 
from  his  forehead  the  cold  damps  that  had 
started  there.  No  one  spoke:  and  he 
presently  went  on. 

"  From  that  moment,  the  most  dreadful 
remorse  took  possession  of  my  mind.  The 
blood  of  a  soul  was  upon  my  head.  I 
felt  it :  I  felt  the  blood  of  many  souls,  but 

that  of  F 's  weighed  me  down.    I  was 

well-nigh  distracted ;  and  all  my  artful 
self-possession  failed  to  conceal  the  wretch- 
edness of  my  spirit. 

"  A  few  days  after  we  went  into  action. 
I  was  wounded.  Long,  long  I  writhed, 
and  bitterly  I  groaned  under  the  intolera- 
ble load  of  guilt.  It  haunted  me.  Every 
broken  slumber  brought  up  some  horrify- 
ing spectacle  of  young  F come  from 

his  hopeless  home  to  reproach  me.  In 
dehrium  I  raved  of  him  ;  and  had  not  the 
Lord,  in  mercy,  sent  the  soldier.  Dale,  to 
take  his  turn  in  watching  me,  I  do  not 
know  where  it  would  have  ended.  But 
while  I  seemed  to  sleep.  Dale  read  his 


httle  Bible :  and,  catching  my  eye,  when 
opened  for  a  moment,  he  bent  his  head  to 
my  pillow,  craving  permission  to  read  for 
me.  I  made  no  objection ;  and  he  read 
it."  Here  the  old  man  mechanically 
opened  his  Bible.  "  He  read  this  pre- 
cious first  chapter  of  Isaiah  ;  and  though 
I  could  not  follow  the  thread  of  it,  there 
was  a  ray  of  hope  shining  on  my  soul : 
some  propitiation  for  my  sin  seemed  pro- 
vided ;  and  I  became  more  calm. 

"  I  got  a  Bible,  and  pored  over  its  pages, 
as  a  man,  on  the  edge  of  the  gallows, 
would  search  for  a  reprieve  that  had 
dropped  at  his  feet.  I  read  long  before 
I  read  aright ;  but  I  began  slowl}"  to  re- 
divine   teaching.      I   came   home ; 


ceive 


and,  after  a  while,  found  rest  for  my  guilty 
soul  at  the  foot  of  my  Saviour's  cross. 
Yes,  this  precious  blood  indeed  cleanses 
from  all  sin,  even  from  mine ;  but  Oh,  I 
shall  go  mourning  all  my  days,  in  the  re- 
membrance of  young  F and  of  the 

many  others  whom  I  have  so  barbarously, 
so  effectually,  though  silently  helped  for- 
ward in  the  path  of  hopeless  destruction  !" 

The  colonel  had  stood  for  some  time, 
his  hand  resting  on  the  table,  and  his  eyes 
cast  down  as  in  intense  thought ;  nor  did 
he  look  up  when  the  quartermaster  ceased. 
At  length,  with  a  sudden  start,  he  pulled 
out  his  watch ;  and,  seeing  the  horses  at 
the  door,  he  approached  the  quartermaster, 
shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand,  and  left 
the  room,  followed  by  the  other  officers. 

"Murray,"  said  he,  "I  have  been  si- 
lenced; but  I  am  not  convinced.  Once 
more,  I  disapprove  of  and  protest  against 
your  plan,  as  being  both  mistaken  and 
dangerous.  But  I  repeat,  you  are  one  of 
the  best  fellows  existing."  He  shook 
hands  with  the  major  and  with  his  com- 
panions ;  and,  having  mounted,  wheeled 
his  horse  about,  exclaiming,  "  gentlemen, 
I  commend  to  you  major  Murray's  ex- 
ample as  an  officer  and  a  man  of  honour, 
and  an  accomplished  gentleman ;  but  I 
warn  you  against  his  opinions  :  forget  his 
preaching,  but  follow  his  practice." 

He  trotted  away  ;  the  commandant  lin- 
gering for  a  moment  said,  "  the  preaching 
that  leads  to  such  practice  commends  it- 
self I  shall  soon  pay  you  another  visit ; 
God  bless  you !"  and  he  followed  his 
friend. 

This  conversation  had  produced  a  strong 
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effect  on  more  than  one  of  those  present  at 
it ;  and  the  evening  service  was  conducted 
with  a  seriousness  of  deportment,  on  the 
part  of  the  officers,  even  greater  than 
usual.  The  comparative  importance  of 
time  and  eternity  had  been  brought  before 
their  view,  not  less  strikingly  by  the  quar- 
termaster's brief  narrative  than  by  the  rep- 
resentations of  major  Murray  ;  and  young 

F dwelt  upon  the  thoughts  of  some 

who  had  never  before  heard  of  him,  but 
whose  conscience  bore  witness  to  the  truth 
of  a  delineation,  which  had  for  its  subject 
the  last  struggles  of  habitual  morality 
against  the  united  force  of  solicitation,  ex- 
ample and  ridicule.  There  was  not,  per- 
haps, one  among  them  who  did  not  in 
some  degree  appreciate  the  little  sanctua- 
ry wherein  he  that  evening  worshipped ; 
and  the  major,  who  had  never  before  heard 
the  particulars  of  the  quartermaster's  first 
steps  towards  the  way  of  peace,  felt  doubly 
strengthened  and  encouraged  by  the  re- 
cital. 

Meanwhile,  O'Brien  maintained  a  stead- 
iness of  conduct  calculated  to  establish  his 
character,  as  a  sober,  active  soldier,  at- 
tached to  his  profession,  and  weaned  from 
his  former  ways.  Among  the  more 
thoughtless  of  his  comrades  he  bore  the 
name  of  a  saint ;  but  those,  to  whom  that 
name  really  belonged,  as  it  assuredly  does 
to  all  the  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus,  '  called  to 
be  saints,'  saw  in  him  no  satisfactory  token 
of  a  renewed  heart.  He  was  equally 
ready  to  produce  his  Bible  as  any  of 
tliem:  he  could  turn  to  a  passage  with 
facility ;  but  there  was  an  ostentation  in 
the  display  of  what  he  knew,  and  a  sort  of 
faUing  in  with  the  opinions  of  others,  as 
mechanical  as  was  the  exercise  which  he 
went  through  with  them  in  the  ranks. 
Although  he  himself  abstained  from  gross 
and  open  sin,  he  evidently  made  light  of 
it  in  his  comrades ;  and  when  taking  it 
into  his  head  to  reprove  them,  as  he  some- 
times did  before  the  non-commissioned 
officers,  it  was  on  grounds  far  removed 
from  those  that  render  it  most  hateful  to  a 
Christian.  Still,  compared  with  what  they 
had  been  led  to  expect,  O'Brien  was  a 
wonderfully  steady  and  enlightened  cha- 
racter; and  in  his  own  eyes  he  had  be- 
come a  perfect  model  for  the  imitation  of 
those  around  him.     So  warily  does  the 


strong  man  arm  himself,  and  watch  the 
goods  tliat  he  is  resolved  to  keep ! 

O'Brien's  fierce  and  unbridled  passions 
had  formerly  presented  a  barrier  on  every 
side  against  the  approach  of  deliverance  ; 
but  the  present  fortification  was  even  more 
secure.  He  had  then  been,  in  the  sight 
of  all  men,  a  notorious  and  shameless  of- 
fender; and,  if  the  reality  of  future  judg- 
ment was  presented  to  his  mind,  he  could 
entertain  no  hope  as  to  his  eternal  por- 
tion ;  now,  he  had  cloaked  over  his  past 
iniquities  with  a  flimsy  covering  of  self- 
righteousness,  sufficient  to  blind  his  own 
eyes,  and  to  ensure  him  a  false  peace.  Not 
one  ev^il  propensity  was  conquered  ;  they 
merely  lay  dormant  for  a  while,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  particular  temptation,  and  under 
the  dominion  of  another  species  of  ill. 
And  why  was  this  ?  Why  was  the  com- 
pany of  the  godly  as  unprofitable  to 
O'Brien,  as  that  of  the  profligate?  The 
reason  was,  that  O'Brien  w^ould  not  act  up 
to  the  light  which  he  had,  he  would  not 
pray,  he  v/ould  not  strive ;  he  had  received 
that  message  of  grace  or  mercy  which 
points  out  to  the  sinner  a  sure  way  of  es- 
cape ;  but  he  received  it  in  vain.  He  was 
assured,  that  now  was  the  accepted  time, 
but  he  did  not  seek  acceptance ;  now  was 
the  day  of  salvation,  but  he  grasped  not  at 
the  mighty  boon.  All  things,  he  was  told, 
were  ready,  the  supper  prepared,  and  the 
king  expecting  him ;  but  he  found  many 
a  secret  excuse,  and  would  not  go  in  to 
partake  of  it. 

Many  pass  on  to  the  grave  in  the  same 
decent  garb  of  propriety  that  O'Brien  now 
wore ;  but  it  was  not  for  him  to  retain  it 
long.  He  had  been  brought  almost  to  the 
threshold  of  the  temple ;  and  as  he  would 
not  proceed  further,  he  was  to  be  drawn 
back  at  the  will  of  the  master  whom  he 
served.  There  needed  but  a  slight  provo- 
cation to  rekindle  all  his  fiery  passions ; 
and  about  two  months  after  his  capture 
this  was  afforded. 

A  recruiting  party  of  a  regiment  had 
picked  up,  at  a  fair,  not  many  miles  distant 
from  Glanamora,  some  lads,  and  among 
them  two  near  neighbours  of  O'Brien's. 
On  their  arrival  at  the  depot,  he  recog- 
nized them  immediately.  While  their 
mute  astonishment  at  seeing  him  greatly 
amused  him ;  he  attributed  it  to  a  cause 
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the  most  gratifying  to  his  vanity — the 
great  improvement  in  his  appearance. 
However,  on  inquiry,  he  found  that  it 
sprang  from  a  different  source ;  that  Moyle 
(for  no  one  doubted  its  being  his  work) 
had  spread  reports  so  very  injurious  to  his 
character,  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  lie  should  be  found  doing  duty 
with  the  regiment.  These  reports,  he 
ascertained,  had  been  circulated  previous 
to  his  desertion ;  but,  on  that  event  taking 
place,  Moyle  had  written  over,  before  the 
regiment  sailed,  representing  that  O'Brien 
had  been  flogged  for  theft;  and  that  in 
consequence  of  being  detected  in  an  at- 
tempt to  murder,  he  had  fled  to  save  his 
life.  To  this  were  added  insinuations,  that 
any  one  who  might  assist  to  conceal,  or  in 
any  way  countenance  him,  would  be  liable 
to  the  suspicion  of  participating  in  his 
crimes ;  and  so  effectually  was  the  work 
done,  that  the  young  men  assured  him 
that  he  would,  had  he  returned  to  his  na- 
tive place,  have  been  hunted  out  of  it  like 
a  mad  dog.  His  mother,  they  added,  had 
taken  so  much  to  heart  the  disgrace 
brought  upon  her  family  by  Denis,  that 
she  had  been  easily  persuaded  by  the  land- 
lord to  give  up  her  lease  for  a  trifling  con- 
sideration ;  and  had  gone,  with  her  daugh- 
ters, to  some  distant  place. 

The  rage  of  O'Brien  on  hearing  this 
was  uncontroulable ;  he  uttered  the  most 
furious  menaces  and  execrations  against 
Moyle,  openly  declaring  that  he  could 
bring  him  to  the  halter;  and  that  he 
would  never  rest  until  he  had  done  so. 
This  was  reported  to  major  JVlurray  by 
an  old  Serjeant,  whose  knowledge  of 
Moyle's  character  was  sufficient  to  con- 
vince him  that  he  was  a  likely  person  to 
make  all  the  mischief  described;  and 
O'Brien  was  summoned  to  the  major's 
quarters. 

He  entered  with  an  air  of  respectful 
submission  to  his  officer,  but  with  the  look 
also  of  a  man  whose  conscious  integrity 
was  grievously  insulted.  O'Brien's  coun- 
tenance was  remarkably  expressive,  except 
when  he  chose  to  draw"  a  veil  of  sullen 
reserve  over  his  actual  feelings. 

"  You  have  been  uttering  som.e  very 
intemperate  language,  I  fear,  O'Brien," 
said  the  major,  "and  as  your  friend,  I 
would  caution  you  against  what  may,  if 
not  checked,  lead  to  a  breach  of  discipline." 


'•It's  true,  your  honour,"  answered 
O'Brien,  "I  have  said  more  than  I  meant 
to  have  spoken;  but  not  a  word  more  than 
I  can  make  good."  And  then,  encourage- 
ment being  given,  he  related  all  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  Moyle's  first  disap- 
pearance, his  subsequent  visit  at  the  head 
of  a  recruiting  party,  and  the  solicitations 
by  which  he  induced  O'Brien  to  enlist. 
To  this  he  added  a  detail  of  Moyle's 
baffled  attempt  at  provoking  him,  with  the 
timely  interference  of  the  adjutant;  and 
the  strong  reason  which  he  had  for  sus- 
pecting him  as  the  principal,  though  con- 
cealed agent,  by  whom  he  had  been  led 
on  into  intemperance  and  disgrace.  Last- 
ly, he  referred  to  the  false  and  cruel  re- 
ports circulated  in  his  native  village,  to  his 
prejudice,  and  the  ruin  of  his  family." 

The  major  heard  him  with  deep  atten- 
tion; then  said,  "it  is  a  most  distressing 
case,  certainly;  and  the  man  who  could 
wantonly  inflict  such  injuries  on  another 
must  be  in  a  wretched  state.  Still,  O'Brien, 
I  do  not  see  that  you  can  substantiate 
against  Moyle  either  the  fearful  charge 
of  murder  in  the  first  instance,  or  the 
minor,  but  very  serious  one,  of  so  grossly 
exaggerating  the  fact  of  your  desertion." 

"  But  doesn't  your  honour  beheve  him 
to  be  guilty  of  both?" 

'•It  is  not  my  province  to  judge  him; 
neither  is  there  sufficient  evidence  to  war- 
rant my  doing  so.  Besides,  he  is  absent, 
and  cannot  make  any  defence.  Leave 
him,  O'Brien,  in  the  hands  of  One  who 
judgeth  righteously;  and  since  you  be- 
lieve him  to  be  your  unprovoked  and  bitter 
enemy,  pray  for  him." 

•'  Is  it  me,  sir  ?"  exclaimed  O'Brien,  in 
amazement,  "me  pray  for  Corny  Moyle  1" 

"  Reach  me  that  Bible,"  said  the  major. 
"  Do  you  remember  nothing  in  this  book, 
O'BrieU;  enjoining  you  to  pray  for  Corny 
Moyle  ?" 

"  I  do  sir,  to  be  sure,"  answered  he,  very 
sullenly ;  "  we  are  told  to  pray  for  our 
enemies  ;  and  so  we  must,  but  such  an 
enemy  as  Moyle  is  to  me,  no  man  on  earth 
could  bring  himself  to  pray  for." 

"  You  have  spoken  the  truth,  O'Brien, 
and  your  own  remark  ought  to  teach  you 
a  most  important  lesson.  The  power,  or 
the  will,  to  forgive  injuries,  cannot  dwell 
in  the  natural  heart  of  our  corrupt  race  :  it 
is  the  very  opposite  to  our  inbred  feelings. 
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wliich  cry  for  revenge.  The  child,  who 
cannot  yet  speak,  is  quick  to  return  a 
blow  given  by  its  brother  ;  and  railing  for 
railing  is  the  natural  law  of  lips  that  have 
just  learnt  to  articulate." 

"  Very  true,  your  honour;  what  would 
the  world  come  to,  if  we  might  not  defend 
ourselves  ?" 

"  It  would  become  a  very  happy  world," 
said  the  major,  smiling,  "  for  the  man  who 
would  scruple  to  defend  himself,  would 
hardly  think  of  attacking  another.  But  1 
want  to  point  out  to  you,  O'Brien,  that 
this  book,  which  is  the  sure  and  immutable 
word  of  divine  truth,  enjoins  on  us,  as 
positive  duties,  things  that  no  man  has 
power  to  do,  or,  in  your  phrase,  could 
bring  himself  to  do.  That  is  to  say, 
though  there  is  nothing  certainly,  to  hinder 
him,  he  has  not  the  will  to  do  it.  There 
is  no  hinderance  against  your  kneeling 
dovv^n ;  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  your 
lips  from  uttering  a  prayer  for  Moyle,  nor 
to  render  it  impossible  for  that  prayer  to 
be  sincere  and  earnest ;  but  still  you  can 
not  do  this:  and  why?  You  want  the 
will :  you  cannot  bring  your  own  heart  to 
prompt  such  a  prayer,  nor  your  lips  to 
utter  it.  What  then  are  you  to  do  ? 
Will  God  accept  the  rebeUion  of  your  will 
as  an  excuse  for  the  disobedience  of  your 
heart,  lips,  and  life  ? 

O'Brien  could  make  no  reply ;  he  per- 
fectly understood  to  what  the  major  was 
leading,  and  secretly  remarked,  that  he 
was  as  much  "  in  a  story,"  as  he  called 
it,  with  Philip  Dale,  the  Irish  reader, 
the  steward,  and  the  ladies,  as  if  they  had 
all  planned  it  together.  But  he  was  far 
from  wishing  to  be  led  by  such  guides  from 
enjoying  what  he  believed  to  be  the  sweet- 
est morsel  that  man  can  taste — revenge. 

The  major  spoke  earnestly  and  kindly 
to  him ;  he  set  before  him  the  real  origin 
of  all  his  troubles;  and  strongly  repre- 
sented the  increased  condemnation  that 
must  follow  on  neglected  opportunities. 
He  even  told  him  how  much  Philip  Dale 
had  his  soul's  interest  at  heart ;  and  read  a 
short  passage  from  the  letter,  which  must 
have  been  written  just  when  Moyle  was 
preparing  so  very  different  a  communica- 
tion for  Glanamora.  The  contrast  struck 
O'Brien  so  powerfully,  that  a  tear  started, 
a  very  unusual  thing  with  him ;  and  the 
major,  perceiving  it,  dwelt  on  the  rich  ex- 


change he  would  make,  in  bartering  the 
deceitful  enjoyments  of  a  sinful  world  for 
the  friendship  that  is  not  confined,  even  by 
the  boundary  of  mortal  life.  He  left 
nothing  unsaid  ;  and  in  conclusion  he  in- 
vited O'Brien  to  pray  that  a  blessing 
might  follow  their  conversation,  having 
previously  read  to  him  the  second  chapter 
of  St.  Peter's  first  epistle,  particularly 
dwelling  on  the  latter  part.  O'Brien  was 
certainly  very  much  softened,  and  his 
thanks  were  returned  to  the  major  with  a 
warmth  that  gladdened  the  kind  officer's 
heart.  But,  alas  !  another  meeting  with 
the  Glanamora  recruits  revived  all  his 
deadly  feelings;  and  he  gave  his  whole 
soul  to  the  study  of  succeeding  plans,  each 
of  which  had  for  its  ultimate  object  the 
open  and  irretrievable  disgrace  of  his  ma- 
lignant enemy. 

Bad  habits  began  to  resume  their  sway, 
though  by  slow  degrees;  he  had  more 
than  once  indulged  in  imprecations,  while 
speaking  of  Moyle  ;  and  he  had  drank  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  temperance,  though 
not  to  intoxication,  to  deaden  the  acuteness 
of  his  feelings.  These  bad  symptoms 
were  observed  and  reported  to  the  major 
by  an  old  serjeant,  who  watched  with 
fatherly  care  over  the  young  men.  The 
quartermaster  was  present  when  the  com- 
munication was  made,  and  expressed  his 
fear,  that  the  worst  suspicions  entertained 
of  Moyle  were  likely  to  prove  correct. 
He  communicated  several  instances  where 
Moyle  had  shown  himself  capable  of  the 
deepest  malignity  of  spirit,  adding,  that  a 
hot-headed  impetuous  character  like 
O'Brien,  could  never  cope  with  one  of  his 
practised  subtlety ;  and  that,  humanly 
speaking,  he  would  fall  a  sacrifice  to  his 
knowledge  of  Moyle's  former  guilt. 

In  this  view  the  major  agreed ;  and  it 
was  determined,  that  a  strong  appeal 
should  again  be  made  to  O'Brien  by  the 
two  officers,  on  the  following  morning. 
Just  as  the  summons  was  about  to  be  sent 
to  him,  the  commandant  unexpectedly  ar- 
rived. "You  were  warned  to  look  for 
another  visit,"  said  he  to  the  major,  who 
received  him  with  cordial  delight,  ''  and  I 
could  not  delay  it.  The  subject  of  our 
former  conversation  has  dwelt  on  my  mind, 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  other  things. 
Will  you  allow  me  to  pass  a  couple  of 
days  among  you  ?" 
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A  warm  assurance  was  given  that  his 
doing  so  would  afford  them  the  highest 
gratification ;  and  on  his  requesting,  as  a 
proof  of  it,  that  they  would  proceed  in 
whatever  business  they  had  in  hand,  he 
w^as  informed  of  the  circumstances  re- 
specting O'Brien,  and  asked  whether  he 
would  be  present  to  second  their  efforts  on 
his  behalf. 

"  A  poor  ally,  and  most  inefficient,  you 
would  find  in  me  ;  but  I  shall  be  heartily 
glad  to  hear  what  you  say  to  him:  indeed 
it  will  be  fulfilling,  in  part,  the  very  busi- 
ness on  which  I  came  hither." 

The  soldier  was  summoned ;  and  the 
major  commenced  by  saying  that  he  con- 
sidered it  advisable  to  take  some  steps  for 
the  removal  of  the  unjust  impression  made 
in  Glanamora. 

"Never  fear,  your  honour,"  said  O'Brien, 
colouring  high  with  animation,  "  I've  taken 
good  care  of  that.  One  of  my  comrades 
lately  arrived,  who  brought  me  the  news, 
has  written  back  to  his  friends,  setting  all 
right  about  me,  and  giving  Moyle  his  due." 

The   major  shook  his   head ;   and  the 
quartermaster  inquired  what  was  the  sub- 
stance of  the  letter.     "  He  told  'em,  your 
honour,  that  he  found  me  doing  duty  with 
the  regiment,  bearing  as  high  a  charac- 
ter"— here  he  met  the  serious  and  earnest  | 
look  of  the  major,  and  stammered,  "  that  j 
is — I   mean — he  said  I  had  been  a  little 
wild,  and  had  suffered  for  it ;  but  that  I  i 
stood  very  well  at  present,  as  your  hon- 
ours know."  j 

"Then  he  did  not  deny  or  disguise  the 
fact  of  your  desertion  ?" 

"  How  could  he,  sir,  when  it  was  in  the 
public  papers?" 

"Go  on,"  said  the  major  very  gravely. 
"  He  told  'em,  your  honour,  how  I  had 
been  first  enticed  away  by  Corny  Moyle; 
and  how  I  was  persecuted  by  him  ever 
since,  for  no  reason  in  life,  but  because  I 
held  the  knowledge  of  his  wicked  crimes." 

"And  did  he  state  what  your  suspi- 
cions were  ?"  asked  the  quartermaster. 

"  He  did.  Sir.  I  made  him  tell  every 
particular,  that  they  might  set  an  inquiry 
on  foot ;  and  moreover,  I  gave  them  the 
name  of  a  man  who,  I'm  pretty  sure,  was 
an  accomplice  of  his.  I've  set  it  afloat 
now ;  and  if  Corny  Moyle  doesn't  come  to 
the  gallows,  at  least  he'll  have  cause  enough 
to  wish  he  had  let  me  alone." 


O'Brien  spoke  in  a  deep  tone  of  tri- 
umphant vengeance ;  and  his  look  was 
that  of  a  man,  who  has  his  enemy  at  his 
feet,  with  no  purpose  of  sparing  him. 

"My  lad,"  said  the  commandant,  "it 
appears  that  you  knew  enough  to  bring 
this  criminal  to  justice  when  he  came  back 
to  your  native  village.  What  induced  you 
to  conceal  the  facts,  while  he  was  on  the 
spot  ?" 

"Sure,  your  honour,  it  was  no  affair 
of  mine.  Besides,  I  had  no  proof  that  he 
was  the  murderer." 

"'  And  what  proof  have  you  now?" 

"  I've  the  proof  of  his  having  done  all  in 
his  power  to  destroy  me,  who  alone  could 
betray  him." 

"Havn't  you  observed  sir,"  continued 
O'Brien,  with  great  vivacity,  "that  when 
a  man  has  done  a  wicked  thing,  and  an- 
other could  expose  his  wickedness,  he 
always  tries  to  take  away  the  other  man's 
character,  in  order  ihat,  if  he  turns  ap- 
prover, his  evidence  may  not  be  believed? 
Oh,  there's  nothing  makes  a  man  so  bit- 
terly your  enemy,  as  knowing  that  you 
could,  if  you  liked,  prove  him  to  be  a  vil- 
lain !" 

"That  is  true  enough,"  said  the  com- 
mandant to  the  other  officers,  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  Granting  it,"  replied  the  major  aloud, 
"the  child  of  God  will  be  content  to  leave 
his  cause  with  a  Righteous  Judge,  and 
Merciful  Father.  I  am  sorry  that  O'Brien 
has  acted  so  precipitately  ;  and  yet  more, 
that  he  has  evidently  done  it  under  the 
impulse  of  revenge.  Why,"  continued 
he,  addressing  the  soldier,  "why  have  you 
followed  so  evil  an  example?  Moyle,  it 
appears,  had  spread  false  reports  concern- 
ing you,  when  you  were  absent,  and  could 
not  defend  yourself" — 

"And  I  have  only  told  the  truth  about 
him,  sir." 

"  O'Brien,"  said  the  major,  mildly,  but 
firmly,  "  I  can  make  allowance  for  the  ir- 
ritated feelings  of  one  who  certainly  has 
been  ill-treated :  nevertheless,  I  am  bound 
to  set  before  you  the  truth,  in  some  points, 
where  you  seem  to  have  forgotten  it ;  and 
in  others  where  you  wilfully  close  your 
eyes  against  its  entrance.  You  joined  the 
reg-iment  under  as  favourable  circum- 
stances  as  any  recruit ;  did  you  not  ?" 

"I  suppose  so,  your  honour:   and  I'm 
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sure  I  did  my  duty  as  v/ell  as  any  of 
them,  till  I  got  into  disgrace,  through 
Moyle." 

"  No  !  Moyle  had  no  power,  of  himself, 
to  bring  you  into  disgrace.  You  had  a 
kind  and  indulgent  officer ;  and  strict  jus- 
tice was  rendered  to  you.  You  chose  evil 
associates,  men  whose  liv-es  were  a  con- 
tinued trespass  against  what  you  knew  to 
be  right.  Had  you  avoided  them,  Moyle 
could  have  done  you  no  injury.  He  per- 
haps made  use  of  those  vicious  companions 
to  lead  you  into  a  snare,  but  that  snare 
was  set  in  paths  that  you  ought  to  have 
shunned,  and  which  you  were  warned  to 
shun — daily  warned,  and  admonished : 
daily  entreated  to  forsake  them — daily 
shown,  in  the  instance  of  a  faithful  com- 
rade, how  unblameably  and  securely  the 
servants  of  God  can  walk  in  the  midst  of 
malicious  enemies.  Do  you  understand 
me,  O'Brien?" 

"  I  do,  your  honour." 

"In  the  only  instance  where  you  can 
prove  a  direct  attempt  of  Moyle's  to  injure 
you,  the  vigilance  of  your  officers,  guided 
by  the  compassionate  care  of  your  God, 
interposed  to  defeat  the  scheme.  What 
was  the  result?  Did  it  render  you  more 
thankful,  more  guarded  :  did  it  wean  you 
from  the  society  of  treacherous  men?  No. 
I  don't  wish  to  particularize  what  fol- 
lowed ;  but  remember,  O'Brien,  that  I 
have  seen  the  minutes  of  the  court-mar- 
tial ;  and  certainly,  Moyle  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  transactions  that 
ended  so  disgracefully  for  you.  Believe 
me,  I  do  not  call  up  these  things  to  re- 
proach you.  Very  far  from  it.  But  I  see 
into  what  a  delusion  the  enemy  of  your 
soul  is  now  leading  you ;  he  tai^es  advan- 
tage of  a  wrong  really  inflicted  by  ano- 
ther, to  make  you  forget  the  actual  crimi- 
nality of  your  own  conduct,  thus  laying 
you  open  to  far  heavier  calamities,  and 
transferring  to  a  fellow  sinner  all  the  re- 
sentment that  sin  itself,  even  your  own 
sin,  should  awaken  in  your  mind. 

"  Again,  you  had  every  encourage- 
ment given  after  the  chastisement  reluc- 
tantly inflicted  on  you,  to  choose  a  new 
and  better  path.  Your  desertion  proved 
how  far  you  were  from  wishing  to  profit 
by  the  lesson.  O'Brien,  I  must  again  and 
again  remind  you,  that  all  your  offences 
bear  on  them  the  fearful  brand  of  perjury 


— a  sin  most  expressly  committed  against 
the  Lord  our  God ;  and  which  He  fails 
not  to  v^sit  with  heavy  displeasure.  Still 
how  merciful  have  been  his  dealings  with 
you!  Brought  back  from  your  flight,  w^e 
had  authority  to  inflict  on  you  a  most  se- 
vere punishment ;  and  the  interests  of  the 
service  seemed  to  demand  it,  as  an  ex- 
ample to  others ;  yet  we  gave  you  no  hard 
measure."  O'Brien  interrupted  him,  "  I'm 
bound  to  say  that  your  honour  behaved 
like  a  father  to  me,  little  as  I  ever  deserved 
it ;  and  if  it  should  ever  be  in  my  power, 
either  at  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  or  point  of 
the  bayonet,  I'll  give  my  life  for  yours.  I 
will,  sir,  indeed." 

The  major  resumed  ;  "  you  speak  strong- 
ly, O'Brien;  and  I  doubt  not  you  speak 
from  your  heart ;  you  would  give  your 
life  for  me,  an  acknowledged  friend  ;  would 
you  give  it  for  Corny  Moyle  ?" 

"  No,  sir ;  why  should  I  ?  gladly  he'd 
take  mine  away." 

"  Then,  O'Brien,  what  are  your  obliga- 
tions to  Him  who,  while  we  w^ere  yet 
enemies — far  more  active  enemies  to  Him 
and  holiness  than  one  man  can  be  to  an- 
other, did  actually  give  up  his  life  for  us  ? 
Would  that  I  could  lead  you  to  contem- 
plate that  scene  of  pardoning  mercy !  it 
alone  will  soften  your  stern  feelings,  and 
subdue  your  revengeful  spirit.  But  I  was 
about  to  observe,  that  the  good  providence 
of  God  alone  disposed  us  to  deal  so  le- 
niently with  you,  when  delivered  up  to  us ; 
and  I  was  confirmed  in  the  wish  so  im- 
planted, by  the  frank  acknowledgment  that 
you  made  of  your  fault.  I  have  watched 
you  since,  with  interest ;  and  have  had 
some  reason  to  hope  that  you  were  disposed 
to  forsake  the  evil  of  your  former  way.  1 
now  behold  a  new  trial  assailing  you,  and 
apprehend  from  your  manner  of  meeting 
it,  that  you  are  in  peril  of  a  worse  fall.  I 
tremble  for  you,  O'Brien :  I  wish  that  you 
would  learn  to  tremble  for  yourself." 

"  What  have  I  done,  your  honour,  be- 
yond trying  to  right  my  own  character, 
which  it  is  every  man's  business  to  do  ?" 

"  You  have  gone  very  far  beyond  the 
righting  of  your  own  character  ;  you  have 
placed  it  in  a  more  advantageous  light 
than  you  had  any  ground  for  doing  ;  and 
you  have  assailed  another  man's  reputa- 
tion. But  it  is  not  from  this  alone  that 
I  judge  of  your  state.     There   are  evil 
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habits,  O'Brien,  which  formerly  led  you 
into  the  depth  of  disgrace  :  you  have  for 
a  time  abstained  from  them  ;  you  are  gra- 
dually relapsing  into  those  habits.  Do 
you  think,  my  poor  fellow,  that  if  you 
again  commence  a  downhill  course  you 
will  be  better  able  to  stop  and  turn  than 
you  were  before  1  Let  me  remind  you 
of  a  passage  in  the  Scriptures  which  came 
under  our  observation  a  few  days  ago — 
the  parable  of  the  evil  spirit  going  out  of 
a  man,  and  after  a  while  returning,  to 
find  his  house  clean  swept  and  garnished  ; 
then,  taking  unto  him  seven  other  spirits 
more  wicked  than  himself,  to  enter  and 
dwell  there.  The  last  state  of  that  man, 
we  are  told,  is  worse  than  the  first." 

'•  But  how  can  I  help  it,  sir,  if  evil  spirits 
come  into  me  ?  I  can't  see  them,  nor  know 
when  they  go  out,  or  come  in." 

"  Very  true,  O'Brien.  Therefore,  how 
much  need  there  is  for  a  constant  calhng 
on  Him  who  can  both  see  and  save.  I 
will  explain  to  you  the  case  to  which  I  al- 
lude. The  evil  spirit  has  naiurally  pos- 
session of  us  all,  ever  since  Adam  sinned 
in  paradise,  preferring  the  bondage  of  Sa- 
tan to  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children 
of  God.  We  must  have  this  evil  spirit 
cast  out  of  our  hearts,  before  there  can  be 
a  hope  or  possibility  of  our  pleasing  God. 
Now  the  great  distinction,  set  forth  by  our 
Lord,  in  this  parable,  appears  to  be  that 
of  the  evil  spirit  going  out  voluntarily,  in- 
stead of  being  cast  out  by  the  finger  of 
God.  A  man  may  leave  his  own  house, 
and  return  to  it  when  he  pleases :  Satan 
may  cease  for  a  time  to  tempt  and  suggest 
evil  things,  but  may  resume  the  work  at 
his  own  pleasure.  I  want  you  seriously 
to  examine  whether  the  recent  improve- 
ment in  your  conduct  resulted  from  such 
a  change  as  God  alone  can  work — a  real 
turning  of  the  heart  from  sin  lo  holiness ; 
whether  you  have  ceased  to  depend  on 
your  own  strength,  and  live  on  what  is 
imparted  in  answer  to  constant  prayer; 
whether,  considering  our  Lord's  declara- 
tion, that  all  power  is  given  unto  Him, 
both  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  and  remem- 
bering also  that  the  gifts  which  he  hath 
received  are  for  men,  yea,  for  such  rebel- 
lious men  as  you,  and  the  purpose  of  those 
gifts  is  that  the  Lord  God  may  dwell 
among  them,  you  are  able  to  come  boldly, 
day  by  day,  to  the  throne  of  grace,  receiv- 
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ing  such  supplies  as  will  carry  you  onward 
in  your  difficult  course,  enable  you  to  fight 
the  good  fight  of  faith,  and  make  you 
more  than  conqueror  over  all  your  spiritual 
enemies.     Is  this  your  case,  O'Brien  ?" 

The  soldier  hung  his  head  ;  and  after  a 
long  pause  replied,  in  a  low  voice,  "I  don't 
know,  sir." 

"  But  you  must  endeavour  to  know  it. 
There  is  not  a  thing  that  you  can  name  or 
imagine,  of  half  the  importance  to  you : 
nay,  all  other  things  are  absolutely  of  no 
importance  whatever  in  comparison  with 
that  inquiry.  If  you  know  it  not,  there  is 
but  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  all  is  not 
right  w^ith  you.  Your  case  would  then 
be  that  of  the  man  in  the  parable.  The 
evil  spirit  will  but  have  gone  out  for  a  time, 
and  the  recent  amendment  of  your  con- 
duct" is  but  the  sweeping  and  garnishing 
of  his  house.  If  the  Lord  has  not  taken 
possession  of  that  house,  O'Brien,  there 
is  no  defence  whatever  against  the  return 
of  its  former  master :  and  whatever  wicked 
companions  he  may  bring  with,  him,  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  entering  to  dwell 
there.  Rouse  yourself,  my  man :  let  not 
Satan  lead  you  captive  at  his  will." 

"Consider,  O'Brien."  said  (he  quarter- 
master, "there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear 
that  the  evil  spirit  is  even  now  bringing 
a  host  with  him  to  rule  over  you.  The 
spirit  of  revenge  is  one  of  the  deadliest 
among  them:  it  comes  not  alone,  but  too 
often  is  followed  even  by  murder.  It  is 
written,  '  whosoever  hateth  his  brother  is 
a  murderer;'  and  arc  you  guiltless  in  this 
matter?" 

"Corny  Moyle  is  a  murderer,"  said 
O'Brien;  "and  the  law  will  take  his  life." 

"  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  we 
speak  of,"  replied  the  major;  "you,  not 
Moyle,  are  the  subject  at  present :  what- 
ever the  law  of  the  land  may  do  to  Moyle, 
the  law  of  God  condemns  you.  If  he  was 
about  to  be  tried  for  his  life,  and,  neglect- 
ing to  prepare  his  own  defence,  should 
busy  himself  about  the  concerns  of  some 
other  person  having  nothing  to  do  with  his 
case,  would  you  not  account  him  most 
foolish  ?" 

"  He's  too  cunning  for  that,  your  honour. 
Moyle  was  always  the  man  to  look  after 
his  own  interests." 

"  Then  I  wish  you  would  take  a  lesson 
from  him,  and  look  after  the  interests  that 
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are  most  important  to  you.  I  tell  you 
again,  O'Brien,  that  you  are  a  condemned 
man;  and,  if  you  eeek  not  earnestly  the 
pardon  that  Christ  has  purchased  for  you, 
and  which  lie  is  wailing;  to  bestow,  you 
must  take  the  consequences,  the  awful,  the 
eternal  consequences,  of  perishing  in  your 
sins.  Now  go,  and  pray  over  what  has 
been  spoken  ;  we  have  no  object  in  view 
bat  your  good:  we  would  willingly  serve 
you  ;  but  the  redemption  of  a  soul,  O'Brien, 
is  a  matter  wherein  no  man  can  deliver 
his  brother.  We  can  but  point  out  to  you 
the  ransom  offered  on  the  cross ;  and  con- 
jure you  to  lay  hold  on  the  hope  set  be- 
fore you  in  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ." 


CHAPTER  YIII. 

When  O'Brien  departed,  the  command- 
ant observed^  "  I  fear  that  he  will  persist 
in  his  revengeful  course :  a  more  deter- 
mined look  I  never  beheld,  though  he  was 
evidently  touched  by  the  kindness  that 
prompted  you  to  say  so  much  to  him.  But 
is  this  your  usual  way?  Do  you  bestow 
so  much  pains  on  all  your  men?" 

"  According  as  their  need  may  be,"  re- 
plied the  major, ''  and  opportunity  is  given." 

"  But  you  cannot  often  know  so  much 
of  a  man's  character  and  circumstances  as 
you  seem  to  know  of  this  O'Brien's." 

'•  Why  not  ?" 

'•  Nay,  in  a  small  party  like  this,  it  may 
be  done  ;  but  I  speak  of  a  regiment,  or  a 
large  garrison." 

"  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  that  indi- 
vidual knowledge,"  replied  the  major.  "  if 
commanders  are  rightly  impressed  with 
the  extent  of  their  responsibility,  and  if 
they  select  from  their  ranks  men  who  will 
conscientiously  fulfil  the  duties  of  that  im- 
portant link,  the  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers." 

"  But  I  have  heard  it  objected  to  as  a 
species  of  espionage." 

"  As  much  so,  as  inspecting  the  men's 
kits  and  accoutrements,  enforcing  their 
attendance  at  roll-call,  and  examining  the 
state  of  their  barrack-rooms.  These  are 
duties,    you    will    admit,    for    neglecting 


which  I  should  deservedly  be  placed  in 
arrest,  and  subjected  to  a  court-martial. 
It  remains  for  you  to  prove,  that  when  a 
number  of  my  fellow-creatures  are  placed 
under  my  authority.  I  shall  be  less  answer- 
able to  my  God  for  neglecting  their  eternal 
interests,  than  to  my  king  for  disregarding 
what  relates  to  the  good  of  his  service." 

"Indeed,  I  can  prove  no  such  thing; 
but  I  wish  you  would  enter  a  little  more 
fully  into  that  particular  question  of  milita- 
ry responsibility." 

"  You  mean  the  general  responsibility 
of  military  men  ?" 

'•  I  do." 

"  Then,  my  dear  friend,  it  is  soon  done. 
My  king  has  enlisted  certain  individuals 
from  among  his  subjects,  and  places  them, 
under  my  command,  to  be  instructed  in 
what  pertains  to  their  profession.  I  have 
the  articles  of  war  in  my  hand,  together 
with  rules  and  regulations,  published  by 
authority,  for  my  guidance.  I  am  ex- 
pected to  set  a  good  example  in  my  own 
person,  and  also  to  enforce  the  strict  ob- 
servance of  my  king''s  commands  among 
the  men.  I  am  to  lead  them  to  battle,  to 
strive  with  and  by  them,  for  victory  over 
my  master's  enemies  ;  and  to  render  up  a 
faithful  ■  report  of  each  individual  com- 
mitted to  me.  I  cannot  prevent  one  from 
being  wounded,  another  slain,  or  captured ; 
I  cannot  always  guard  against  instances 
of  desertion,  but  I  must  be  able  to  prove 
that  I  neither  led  my  men  wantonly  into 
danger,  nor,  by  neglecting  to  occupy  my 
post,  left  them  to  become  the  prey  of  the 
enemy  or  to  desert  to  his  lines.  Now,  so 
very  close  is  the  parallel,  that  you  have 
only  to  substitute  a  heavenly  for  an 
earthly  king,  spiritual  evils  for  national 
foes,  and  the  things  of  eternity  for  those 
of  time,  and  you  can  hardly  fail  to  draw 
the  inference." 

"  And  do  you  really  think  that  every 
commanding  officer  is  under  an  obligation 
to  do  this  ?" 

"I  not  only  think  so,  but  am  as  sure  of 
it  as  of  any  truth  that  can  be  deduced 
from  Scripture.  Every  commander,  every 
subaltern,  every  non-commissioned  officer, 
is,  in  his  appointed  sphere,  bound  thus  fo 
regard  his  authority.  To  rule  in  the  fear 
of  the  Lord,  is  an  obhgation  as  solemnly 
binding  on  him  who  has  a  single  step 
even  of  temporary  rank  or  command  over 
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his  fellow-man,  as  it.  is  on  the  throned 
monarch.  And,  if  you  suppose  each  one 
to  be  rightly  impressed  with  his  especial 
duty  herein,  do  you  not  perceive  how 
readily  the  beautiful  arrangement  and  sub- 
ordination that  distinguish  our  army  may 
be  extended  to  those  tilings  that  are  of 
infinitely  greater  moment;  and  which,  if 
so  regarded,  would  incalculably  promote 
even  what  we  call  the  good  of  the  service, 
by  furnishing  to  all  its  members  the  high- 
est and  most  active  principle  of  obedience, 
sobriety,  and  all  that  we  most  prize  in  a 
soldier  ?" 

"  You  have  shown  me,"  said  tlie  com- 
mandant, "the  importance  of  rightly  in- 
structing those  who  are  preparing  to  enter 
upon  the  profession,  in  a  work  that  gives 
them  at  once  a  degre  of  authority.  I  feel 
that  he  whose  province  it  is  to  superintend 
the  military  education  of  such,  has  the  des- 
tinies of  thousands,  if  not  in  his  hands  to 
decide,  yet  so  far  committed  to  him  as  to 
bring  upon  his  head  most  fearful  condem- 
nation, should  he,  while  doing  the  least, 
leave  the  greater  work  undone." 

"  Precisely  so,"  replied  the  major.  "  The 
enemy  of  souls  well  knows  the  extent  of 
that  power  committed  to  military  and 
naval  officers ;  and  we  need  no  argument 
to  convince  us  how  sedulously  he  labours 
to  stifle  every  good  principle,  and  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  all  profligacy  among  them,  at 
their  very  outset.  A  youth  who  brings 
his  Bible  with  him,  is  liable  to  be  scoffed 
out  of  its  open  use  ;  and  bold  indeed  is  he 
who  dare  be  known  to  bend  his  knee  in  pri- 
vate prayer.  God  has  appointed  means 
of  grace ;  and  to  deprive  men  of  those 
means  is  a  great  point  with  Satan.  For 
this  he  prompts  the  taunt,  the  mock,  that 
youth  finds  it  so  hard  to  withstand.  Few 
young  men  would  yield  to  open  force  ;  it 
would  induce  them  to  cling  more  tena- 
ciously to  their  privileges  and  possessions. 
He,  therefore,  who  would  live  godly  in 
Christ  .Tesus  among  the  young  men  of 
these  professions,  must  undergo  a  differ- 
ent and  far  more  effectual  species  of  per- 
secution. We  look  on,  while  the  enemy 
triumphs,  not  willing  to  stretch  out  a  hand 
for  ihe  rescue  of  our  brethren.  We  are, 
perhaps,  faithful  soldiers  to  our  king,  but 
cowardly  traitors,  foul  rebels,  against  our 
God.  We  peril  our  hves  to  promote  our 
country's  fame,  but  join  in  opposing  the 


prevalence  of  that  righteousness  which 
alone  exalteth  a  nation.  The  minutest 
point  of  military  equipment  is  a  matter  of 
serious  concern  to  us ;  wdiile  every  poor 
lad,  whose  personal  appearance  we  so 
rigidly  inspect  on  parade,  might  whisper  as 
we  pass  on,  '  no  man  careth  lor  my  soul.'  " 

The  quartermaster  groaned  in  the  bit- 
terness of  his  spirit,  and  the  major  paused. 
We  will  leave  them  and  return  to  O'Brien. 

The  old  Serjeant,  who  had  witii  grief 
reported  his  recent  failures,  was  much 
interested  for  him.  He  found  a  party 
listening  with  curiosity  to  the  remarks  of 
the  Glanamora  men,  who  were  scraping 
together  every  tittle  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence whereon  to  convict  Moyle  of  the 
murder.  O'Brien  made  out  the  case 
against  him,  so  as  to  leave  scarcely  a  link 
wanting  in  the  chain  of  testimony ;  and 
appeared  to  consider  him  as  already  cast 
for  death.  The  serjeant  drew  him  a^vay 
from  the  party,  and  seriously  represented 
the  danger  to  which  he  was  needlessly 
exposing  himself,  as  Moyle  must,  in  time, 
hear  all  again,  and  would  be  greatly  ex- 
asperated by  it. 

■•What  care  I  for  his  anger?"  said 
O'Brien:  "do  you  think  I'm  going  to  keep 
it  a  secret  from  him  ?" 

"  1  suppose  not ;  but  setting  aside  that, 
it's  hardly  fair  to  go  such  lengths  in  a 
man's  absence  ;  you've  no  proofs  yet,  that 
would  warrant  his  being  put  on  his  trial 
for  a  murder,  and  Moyle  is  not  the  man 
to  overlook  such  an  attack  on  his  charac- 
ter." 

••  No  more  am  I,"  said  O'Brien. 

"  But  you  will  be  unpleasantly  circum- 
stanced if  ever  you  should  join  in  India. 
Moyle,  I  grant  you,  is  no  fivourite  with 
any  of  us  who  are  now  here,  and  to  the 
greater  number  he  is  unknown  ;  but  his 
promotion  has  given  him  some  influence 
in  the  regiment,  besides  what  he  had  be- 
fore; and,  I  tell  you  honestly,  O'Brien, 
that  you  are  preparing  trouble  for  your- 
self Remember  how  you  were  once  en- 
trapped, and  what  he  made  you  suffer; 
and  don't  needlessly  provoke  a  man  who 
seldom  forgives  and  never  forgets  an  in- 
jury." 

"  But  I  shall  put  him  down  so  com- 
pletely by  exposing  his  vile  character,  that 
he  will  be  glad  to  sneak  out  of  the  way." 

"  Not  he,  beheve  me.    He  has  an  ad- 
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vantage  over  3^011,  O'Brien.  I  don't  mean 
to  hurt  your  feelings ;  but  you  must  not 
forget  that  there  is  a  difierence  between  a 
man  who  has  deserted,  particularly  under 
your  circumstances,  and  one  who  has 
managed  to  keep  up  a  fair  outside  for  years 
in  a  regiment.  All  our  officers  are  not 
major  Murrays,  I  can  assure  you  ;  and 
you'll  find  that  Moyle  can  do  you  greater 
mischief  than  you  can  do  him.  Take  my 
honest  counsel  in  good  part,  my  dear  fel- 
low, and  stop  the  tongues  of  those  re- 
cruits, or  you  may  bring  them  in  for  a 
share  of  the  vengeance  that  Moyle  very 
well  knows  how  to  wreak,  especially  under 
such  very  great  provocation  as  you  really 
have  given  him." 

Thus,  on  all  sides  was  O'Brien  warned  ; 
but  no  other  effect  was  observable  on  him 
than  that  he  rather  checked  the  two  young 
men  in  their  discourse  concerning  Moyle, 
when  others  were  present,  from  an  unwil- 
lingness to  implicate  the  poor  fellows  in  the 
consequences  predicted  by  the  serjeant. 
His  own  language,  at  the  same  time,  be- 
coming sterner  and  more  vindictive,  as 
though  to  prove  that  he  v/as  incapable  of 
feeling  any  apprehension  for  himself 

The  reigning  sin  of  O'Brien  was  pride ; 
and  this  might  be  traced  in  every  step  of 
his  progress.  He  was  conscious  of  it,  but 
regarded  it  as  a  proof  of  his  superiority 
over  others ;  and  delighted  in  showing 
himself  possessed  of  a  haughty  spirit.  Of 
all  the  snares  that  Satan  has  woven  for 
man,  this  is  the  most  universally  prevalent 
and  fatal.  It  entrapped  the  feet  of  our 
first  mother  when  walking  in  innocence  in 
the  garden  of  Eden;  it  impelled  her  eldest 
born  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  a  brother's 
blood  ;  and,  from  that  period  even  to  the 
present  day,  it  has  reigned  a  cherished  sin 
among  the  human  race.  Man  loves  to 
maintain  an  imaginary  superiority  over  his 
fellow,  some  fancied  excellence,  some  ad- 
vantage acquired  by  the  possession  of 
greater  wealth,  some  consciousness  of 
deeper  research  into  what  other  men  have 
written,  some  whim  of  possessing  superior 
refinement  of  mind,  or  a  more  exact  obser- 
vance of  outside  forms,  and  such  idle  cere- 
mony as  the  world  deems  polite ;  tliese 
things  intoxicate  the  heads  of  tiie  upper 
classes,  who  are  apt  to  suppose  that  pride 
is  their  exclusive  badge,  distinguishing 
them  above  the  vulgar.     How  mistaken 


his,  who    makes   himself,    in 
deed,  least  of  all,  and  servant  of  all. 


they  are  in  this,  may  become  obvious  to 
any  one  w^ho  traces  the  workings  of  the 
same  evil  principle  among  those  of  the 
lowest  grade  in  society.  In  fact,  pride  is 
a  great  leveller  :  he  who  allows  it  in  him- 
self, adopts  a  livery  worn  by  every  drudge 
in  Satan's  extensive  household. 

The  only  true  distinction  among  men  is 

pirit  as  in 
,  ...XV.  «v,.  ,.^x,„  v.f  all.  This, 
however,  may  be  seemingly  done  without 
attaining  to  the  grace  of  humility.  Men 
may  be  practically,  or  sentimentall}^  hum- 
ble, without  "  in  lowliness  of  mind,  each 
esteeming  other  better  than  themselves." 
The  workings  of  pride  are  so  secret  and 
subtle,  that  nothing  short  of  the  wisdom 
which  cometh  from  above,  can  delect 
them  ;  nothing  less  than  the  strength  de- 
riv^ed  from  a  real  union  with  Christ,  can 
graipple  with  the  insidious  and  powerful 
foe.  How  emphatic  is  that  solemn  decla- 
ration of  the  Holy  Spirit,  '■  the  proud  He 
knoweth  afar  off."  He  knows  them  as  He 
knew  Sennacherib — '•  I  know  thy  abode, 
and  thy  going  out,  and  thy  coming  in, 
and  thy  rage  against  me." 

Is  it  not  amazing,  that  a  creature  taken 
from  the  dust  of  the  earth,  raised  up  to  a 
sentient  and  rational  life,  and  using  its 
newly  imparted  faculties  to  perpetrate  an 
act  of  most  daring  rebellion  against  its 
Maker,  doomed,  for  that  act,  to  return  to 
its  native  dust,  and  become  a  loathsome 
mass  of  the  foulest  corruption,  while  the 
in-breathed  spirit,  wilfully  sold  to  the  ser- 
vice of  Satan,  is  claimed  by  him,  the  eter- 
nal partner  of  his  fiery  torments — that  such 
a  creature  should,  during  its  little  span  of 
existence  above  ground,  rear  its  head,  and 
strut,  and  vaunt,  and  jostle  its  kindred 
wretches  on  the  melancholy  march  to  their 
common  grave  ?  No  marvel  that  the  en- 
trance of  self-knowledge  tends  to  humility: 
no  marvel  that  he  who  can,  by  faith,  be- 
hold the  Son  OF  God  nailed  to  the  cross 
by  such  beings,  and  for  such  beings,  and 
know  that  by  the  innocent  blood  there 
streaming,  his  own  iniquity  is  purged  and 
his  sin  taken  away,  should  sink  at  the  foot 
of  that  cross,  and  long  to  fall  lower  yet 
under  the  overwhelming  sense  of  man's 
abominable  wickedness,  and  God's  un- 
speakable gift.  This  spectacle,  seen  by 
the  eye  of  faith,  v.ill  humble  the  pride  of 
man ;  nothing  else  can  do  so. 
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Our  wretched  deserter,  O'Brien,  beheld 
it  not ;  it  was  pointed  out  to  him,  but  his 
averted  eye  roved  after  other  objects.  He 
appeared  to  be  in  the  way  to  receive  am- 
ple spiritual  good,  under  the  careful  cul- 
ture of  his  pious  commander;  but  the  old 
snare  v/as  drawn  closer  around  him,  by 
means  of  the  discovery  made  of  Movie's 
spitetul  proceedings.  Wronged  he  cer- 
tainly was  ;  but  his  own  gross  misconduct 
had  given  a  pretext  for  bringing  against 
him  those  exaggerated  charges.  He 
would  not  acknowledge  this  ;  he  closed 
his  eyes  to  all  but  the  falsehoods  that  were 
grafted  on  a  truth,  and  considered  himself 
not  only  an  injured,  but  an  innocent  man. 
From  the  period  of  his  thus  giving  place 
to  the  devil,  by  listening  to  nothing  but  his 
revengeful  suggestions,  O'Brien  rapidly 
lost  the  little  ground  that  he  seemed  to 
have  gained.  The  parable  was  verified 
in  him  ;  for  the  house,  swept  and  gar- 
nished as  it  had  been,  became  the  abode 
of  worse  spirits  than  before.  He  hated 
the  reproof  that  his  conscience  bore  testi- 
mony to :  he  longed  to  escape  from  his 
faithful  reprovers ;  and  the  summons  to 
prepare  their  small  detachment  for  speedy 
embarkation  with  other  troops,  was  to  him 
a  welcome  sound. 

The  colonel,  who  had  visited  the  depot, 
was  going  out  with  them,  and  one  of  the 
subalterns  of  major  Murray's  little  garri- 
son, On  the  eve  of  their  departure,  tlie 
major  addressed  the  men  in  a  strain  of 
affectionate  admonition  that  appeared  to 
touch  many  hearts.  O'Brien  entertained 
a  very  strong  regard  for  this  excellent  offi- 
cer, apart  from  that  which  ought  to  have 
formed  its  basis.  He  loved  and  respected 
the  major  more  than  any  man  he  had  ever 
seen;  and  a  desire  to  stand  well  witii  him, 
had  powerfully  restrained  O'Brien  from 
plunging  freely  into  the  evil  courses  to 
which  he  felt  inchned  to  return  under  the 
dominion  of  his  hardened  feelings.  When 
separately  addressed  after  the  others  were 
dismissed,  he  listened  to  every  word, 
chiefly  because  he  loved  the  tones  of  a 
voice  that  had  never  assumed  a  harsh  ac- 
cent in  speaking  to  him ;  and  his  thanks 
for  the  kindness  shown  were  warm  and 
sincere.  The  major  earnestly  enjoined  on 
him  watchfulness  over  his  own  heart;  he 
showed  him  the  danger  to  which  he  had 
exposed  himself  by  his  precipitate  and  vin 


dictive  proceedings  against  Moyle ;  and  he 
pointed  out  the  safety  that  would  surely 
be  found  under  the  buckler  of  the  Almighty, 
if  O'Brien  would  but  betake  himself  to  that 
refuge,  by  the  only  appointed  way — Jesus 
Christ.  In  conclusion,  he  delivered  to 
him  a  small  packet  for  Philip  Dale ;  and 
gave  him  a  book  for  himself,  as  a  parting 
testimony  of  good  will.  O'Brien  left  the 
major's  quarters,  secretly  resolving  that  a 
word  should  never  be  spoken  against  him 
in  his  presence  without  meeting  an  indig- 
nant contradiction ;  and  when  he  should 
have  been  pondering  and  praying  over  the 
major's  counsel,  he  was  amusing  himself 
by  fancying  future  conversations,  where 
he  v^'ould,  with  fiery  intemperance,  silence 
any  who  dared  to  scoff  at  the  religious 
cliaracter  of  the  man  whose  partizan  he 
resolved  to  be.  Oh  !  that  wisdom  were 
given  us,  more  frequently  and  profitably 
to  explore  those  '•  chambers  of  imagery," 
within  which  a  thousand  abominations  are 
carried  on. 

We  cannot  follow  O'Brien  through  ever}'- 
step  of  his  wayward  course.  He  em- 
barked ;  and  on  board  ship  soon  lost  the 
remembrance  of  his  recent  restraints,  ex- 
cepting that  he  never  could  sin  with  the 
same  freedom  from  apprehension  that  he 
had  known  in  former  days.  Sin  he  did, 
and  with  a  high  hand,  and  bold  forehead  ; 
but  there  was  a  gnawing  wretchedness  in 
his  heart  the  while,  a  certainty  as  to  v/hat 
must  be  the  end  of  sucli  things,  that  took 
away  all  enjoyment.  He  dared  not  get 
quite  drunk  because  of  the  punislunent 
that  would  follow,  his  party  being  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  very  strict  and 
viii'ilant  non-commissioned  officer;  but  he 
went  as  far  as  he  might  venture :  he  drank 
till  reason  began  to  stagger;  while  a  voice 
that  nothing  would  silence,  seemed  con- 
tinually to  whisper  and  reproachfully  re- 
mind him  of  the  sole  consideration  th;\t. 
kept  him  from  going  on  to  the  excess  of 
intoxication,  adding,  that  he  was  a  drunk- 
ard, and  no  drunkard  should  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God.  It  like  manner,  v/hen 
he  gambled,  and  took,  as  all  gamblers  will 
take,  advantage  of  the  ignorance  or  un- 
skilfulness  of  others,  he  was  reminded 
that  none  must  go  beyond  or  defraud  an- 
other, for  God  is  the  avenger  of  all  such. 
The  Avenger  seemed  to  frown  on  him.  but 
to  the  city  of  refuge  he  would  not  turn  an 
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eye.  He  still  gamed,  he  still  cheated,  and 
still  resisted  the  voice  that  he  could  not  es- 
cape from.  It  was  so  in  all  his  other 
transgressions. 

The  ship  arrived  at  its  destination,  and 
O'Brien  looked  forward  to  a  speedy  junc- 
tion with  his  regiment,  but  the  reintbrce- 
nients  were  ordered  to  remain  for  a  while 
in  quarters  where  they  first  disembarked. 
Here  O'Brien  was  more  at  liberty  than  on 
board,  and  he  made  use  of  his  freedom  to 
indulge  his  evil  inclinations  in  every  way. 
Convinced  that  the  inward  reprover  had 
been  awakened  by  the  hearing  of  solemn 
truths  since  his  desertion,  he  resolved  to 
try  v/hat  a  determined  battle  with  con- 
science would  eiiect.  He  became  an  open 
scoffer  at  holy  things,  and  a  persecutor  of 
all  who  strove  to  maintain  even  the  sem- 
blance of  propriety.  This  led  to  a  differ- 
ent result  from  what  he  intended  :  he  was 
Kicking  against  the  pricks,  and  succeeded 
accordingly.  He  involved  himself  in  a 
quarrel,  and  in  the  heat  of  his  passion, 
struck  a  corporal  of  another  regiment. 
For  this  he  was  immediately  tried,  sen- 
tenced, and  again  flogged. 

The  fact  of  his  former  desertion  after 
punishment  was  no  secret,  and  he  was 
therefore  kept  in  close  custody  until  an  op- 
portunity offered  of  sending  him  securely 
to  his  regiment.  He  reached  it  with  every 
badge  of  disgrace  upon  him  ;  and  on  his 
arrival  being  reported  to  the  colonel,  with 
the  foregoing  particulars,  he  communicated 
it  to  the  officers  then  seated  round  his  ta- 
ble, adding  with  a  sneering  smile,  "  he  is 
one  of  Murray's  saints,  gentlemen." 

A  laugh  followed  ;  and  the  young  sub- 
altern, who  had  come  out  v^ith  the  detach- 
ment, and  joined  immediately,  ventured  to 
say,  '•  pardon  me,  colonel,  but  major  Mur- 
ray is  far  from  considering  tliis  man  as  a 
rehgious  character." 

The  colonel  cast  a  sarcastic  glance  at 
the  speaker,  coolly  replying,  "  major  Mur- 
ray's recommendations  on  the  point  of  re- 
ligious character,  sir,  go  for  little  ornothing 
at  head-quarters." 

O'Brien,  meanwhile,  was  lodged  in  the 
guardhouse,  the  acuteness  of  his  feelings 
being  blunted  by  the  pressure  of  serious 
illness  brought  on  by  his  sufferings  and  a 
distressing  march  in  a  climate  perfectly 
new  and  very  uncongenial  to  him.  He 
was  visited  by  the  surgeon,  who  ordered 


him  into  hospital ;  and  there  he  lay,  burn- 
ing with  fever,  for  several  days.  Even 
here  he  vv^as  kept  in  a  separate  ward, 
where  no  one  was  allowed  to  visit  him,  ex- 
cept ihose  on  hospital  duty.  The  first  day 
of  perfectly  restored  consciousness  was  a 
bitter  period  :  dreading  the  sight  of  some 
former  comrade,  perhaps  of  Moyle,  he 
feigned  sleep,  as  much  as  he  could ;  and 
took  from  under  the  bed-clothes  a  cautious 
survey  of  all  who  approached  him.  They 
v/ere  strangers,  and  he  began  to  rally  a 
little,  nerving  himself  for  the  meeting, 
which  he  knew  to  be  unavoidable,  with 
those  whom  he  dreaded  to  see. 

The  next  day,  the  subaltern  before  men- 
tioned was  on  duty,  and  visited  the  hospi- 
tal in  his  round.  He  passed  near  the  bed 
of  O'Brien,  who  looked  in  his  face,  and 
received  in  return  a  glance  where  pity  was 
blended  with  grief,  p.nd  displeasure. 
O'Brien  felt  as  if  he  would  rather  have 
seen  any  other,  than  one  who  reminded 
him  so  strongly  of  major  Murray.  Soon 
after  this,  the  adjutant  fbrmerl}'  acting  at 
his  first  depot,  came  to  see  him.  A  very 
long  and  severe  lecture  was  administered, 
in  which  the  officer  reminded  him  of  his 
repeated  cautions  and  predictions ;  the 
first,  he  said,  had  been  thrown  away,  the 
latter  verified  to  the  uttermost ;  and  as 
they  were  now  so  situated  as  to  render  the 
strictest  attention  to  military  discipline  es- 
sentially necessary,  he  could  assure  O'Brien 
that,  without  a  very  speedy  and  decided 
change  of  character  and  conduct,  he  would 
be  in  great  danger  of  suffering  the  extreme 
penalty — death  itself  He  added,  that  the 
heavy  accusations  brought  by  him  against 
Serjeant  Moyle,  in  his  absence,  had  done 
himself  no  good  in  the  regiment :  and  he 
must  beware  how  he  proceeded  in  his  new, 
and  very  critical  position. 

O'Brien  made  no  reply  to  this  long  and 
reasonable  address:  his  spirits  were  still 
too  weak  to  bear  much  excitement ;  and 
he  felt  that  his  condition  was  indeed  a  very 
miserable  one.  No  other  visitor  followed 
the  adjutant ;  but  the  hospital  serjeant  told 
him  that  the  colonel  and  some  other  offi- 
cers would  be  there  in  a  day  or  two,  to 
decide  what  should  be  done  on  his  quitting 
that  place,  as  the  surgeon  had  reported 
him  fast  approaching  to  convalescence. 

This  was  an  event  more  dreaded  by 
O'Brien  as  a  prelude  to  some  further  dis- 
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grace,  than  from  any  awe  tliat  he  felt  as 
to  the  scene  itself.  All  his  anticipations 
of  joining  the  regiment  with  a  renewed 
good  name,  and  at  a  high  advantage  over 
Moyle,  were  miserably  defeated  ;  and  he 
knev/  not  to  what  depth  of  mortification  he 
might  yet  be  brought.  His  hardihood  was 
returning  with  his  bodily  strength,  and  the 
idea  that  he  was  dealt  with  in  a  most 
unjust  and  cruel  manner,  again  took  pos- 
session of  his  mind,  to  bear  him  up  under 
the  degradation  that  he  could  not  but  feel 
was  his  portion  in  the  sight  of  all  men. 
This  was  the  enemy's  old  device,  to  ren- 
der the  rod  ineffectual,  both  as  regarded 
present  amendment  and  spiritual  profit. 
Brayed  he  had  been,  in  a  diifereni  mortar 
from  the  former  one,  but  his  foolishness 
was  not  leaving  him.  He  had  sinned 
against  such  light  as  he  had,  from  his 
earliest  years  j  and,  since  a  greater  mea- 
sure of  light  had  been  shed,  by  the 
preaching  unto  him  of  those  things  which 
he  could  not  avoid  hearing,  his  sin  as- 
sumed a  deeper  dye.  Of  this,  too,  he  was 
in  a  degree  conscious;  but  he  laid  hold 
sometimes  on  a  sacred  truth,  and  perverted 
it  to  his  imminent  peril.  He  had  heard  it 
repeatedly  asserted,  that  man  could  not,  of 
his  own  free  will,  turn  to  God,  but  needed 
the  power  of  divine  grace  to  lead  and  to 
draw  him  unto  Christ  5  from  hence,  when 
he  could  no  otherwise  stifle  the  pleadings 
of  conscience,  or  silence  the  voice  of  friend- 
ly admonition,  he  would  argue  that  it  was 
useless  for  him  to  attempt  what  no  man 
could  do  ;  that  he  could  not  go  of  himself 
to  God  ;  and  if  he  was  not  drawn,  how 
should  he  get  near?  But  the  falsehood 
and  wickedness  of  such  an  inference  is 
manifest.  He  had  heard  repeatedly  the 
strong  injunction,  witli  its  immutable  pro- 
mise :  "  ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you  ; 
seek,  and  ye  shall  find  ;  knock,  and  it  shall 
be  opened  unto  you;"  it  was  reiterated, 
"  for  every  one  that  asketh,  receiveth  ;  and 
he  that  seeketh,  findeth ;  and  to  him  that 
knocketh,  it  shall  be  opened."  To  en- 
force it  more  distinctly,  he  had  the  sub- 
joined emphatic  confirmation :  "  if  a  son 
shall  ask  bread  of  any  of  you  that  is  a 
f  ither,  will  he  give  him  a  stone  ?  or  if  he 
ask  a  fish,  will  he  for  a  fish  give  him  a 
serpent?  or  if  he  shall  ask  an  egg^  will  he 
offer  him  a  scorpion  ?  If  ye,  then,  being 
evil    know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto 


your  children,  how  much  more  shall  your 
Heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
them  that  ask  him  ?" 

This  passage  had  been  brought  before 
O'Brien  many  a  time  ;  its  meaning  is  so 
plain,  that  no  ingenuity  of  man  can  wrest 
it  from  its  obvious  import ;  nor  put  upon 
it  any  other  construction,  than  that  which 
might  occur  to  a  child  of  six  years  old. 
Yet  did  O'Brien  lay  hold  on  another  truth 
of  God's  word,  whereby  to  disprove  this ; 
because  he  would  not  ask,  he  would  not 
seek,  he  would  not  knock.  And  oh,  how 
wonderfully  does  the  Lord  bear  with  the 
impious  rebellion  of  creatures  whom  his 
wrath  might  justly  overwhelm  in  an  in- 
stant and  everlasting  destruction ! 

In  this  self-hardening,  yet  self-justifying 
state,  did  the  unhappy  O'Brien  sullenly 
wait  the  award  of  his  commanding  officer. 
It  was  not  long  delayed.  The  colonel 
visited  him.  with  several  others,  and  gave 
him  a  most  severe  lecture,  recapitulating 
the  whole  of  his  former  conduct,  dwelling 
on  his  well-merited  disgrace,  censuring 
the  lenity  of  major  Murray  on  his  capture, 
yet  showing  how  greatly  it  aggravated  his 
subsequent  misconduct;  and  finally, point- 
ing out  with  how  bad  a  character  he  now, 
through  his  own  fault,  joined  a  regiment, 
to  which  he  might  have  brought  com- 
parative credit,  had  he  only  done  common 
justice  to  the  extraordinary  indulgences 
and  advantages  afforded  him.  The  colonel 
told  him,  that  his  comrades  deeply  felt  the 
disgrace  of  having  had  a  man  of  their's 
brought  out  for  ignominious  punishment  in 
so  large  a  garrison,  at  head  quarters,  and 
that  he  must  expect  to  be  shunned  accord- 
ingly. He  added,  that  there  was  little  dan- 
ger of  his  deserting  into  the  jungles,  wdiere 
ready  executioners  would  be  found  in  the 
wild  beasts  or  the  concealed  natives ;  but 
that  he  would  be  strictly  watched,  and  the 
least  deviation  from  duty  punished  with  the 
severity  that  he  so  well  deserved. 

"  Join  your  company  to-morrow,  sir." 
said  the  colonel,  in  conclusion.  ''  I  have 
no  hope  of  your  ever  becoming  any  thing 
but  a  disgrace  to  the  corps ;  yet,  depend 
on  it,  you  shall  be  tamed  into  subordina- 
tion, or  shot." 

That  O'Brien  had  fairly  merited  the 
most  severe  reproof,  cannot  be  denied ; 
yet  such  was  not  his  own  viev/  of  the  case. 
He  contrasted  the  asperity  of  the  colonel's 
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address,  with  the  rebuke  that,  under  simi- 
lar circumstances,  he  should  have  received 
from  major  Murray,  who,  he  was  very 
sure,  would  have  mingled  the  tones  of 
hope  and  encouragement  with  the  sternest 
denunciations  that  he  could  have  uttered. 
"  So,"  thought  he,  "  I  am  not  even  to  be 
allowed  a  chance  of  recovering  my  good 
name,  but  I  am  to  be  watched  like  a  mad 
dog  in  the  regiment,  and  shot  on  the  first 
pretext.  I  may  save  myself  the  trouble 
of  mending  my  ways,  and  take  the  con- 
sequences. I  came  here  to  be  killed,  if 
so  my  luck  might  be,  in  battle  ;  and  since 
a  bullet  is  but  a  bullet,  be  it  from  the  muz- 
zle of  a  friend's  or  an  enemy's  firelock,  I 
may  as  well  take  my  swing,  plague  them, 
as  far  as  I  can,  and  let  them  shoot  me, 
whenever  they  are  tired  of  it."  Thus 
wickedly  did  he  resolve,  instead  of  turning 
from  what  he  deemed  the  unreasonable 
severity  of  man,  to  a  pardoning  God,  whose 
name  he  knew  to  be  Love,  and  aU  his 
works  to  be  mercy  and  truth  ! 


CHAPTER  IX. 

When  O'Brien  appeared  on  parade  the 
next  day,  it  was  deemed  right  to  address 
the  soldiers  on  the  occasion  of  his  joining. 
This  was  rather  opposed  by  some  of  the 
officers,  who  considered  it  injudicious  to 
break  a  man's  spirit  altogether ;  but  ihe 
colonel  was  resolved  upon  it.  He  had 
peculiar  notions  of  his  duty,  and  was  ex- 
ceedingly strict  in  all  that  related  to  disci- 
pHne  ;  while  his  rooted  aversion  to  the  re- 
ligious views  and  practices  of  major  Mur- 
ray rendered  him  even  less  tolerant  in 
cases  where  he  could,  as  he  thought,  fosten 
a  deserved  reproach  on  any  of  his  fol- 
lowers. Hypocrisy  was  therefore  intro- 
duced among  the  offences  proved  against 
O'Brien ;  and  the  men  were  warned  to 
shun  it,  as  much  as  any  other  of  his  crimes. 
This,  however,  was  the  way  to  harden, 
not  to  bend,  such  a  spirit  as  his :  and  it 
was  a  matter  of  wonder  to  many,  with 
how  steadfast  a  countenance,  and  how 
lofty  a  bearing,  the  culprit  listened  to  the 
harangue,  of  which  he  was  ihe  subject, 
as  though  it  concerned  him  only  in  the 


same  measure  and  manner  that  others 
were  concerned  in  it.  He  had  been  or- 
dered to  step  out  from  the  ranks,  during 
the  address,  the  men  being  formed  into  a 
hollow  square,  and  the  officers  fronting 
O'Brien.  It  was  a  situation  to  try  the 
nerve  of  any  man ;  and  the  colonel  him- 
self was  evidently  astonished  at  the  cool, 
collected,  determined  expression  of  the 
eye  that  never  for  a  moment  shrank  under 
his ;  yet  never  once  betrayed  the  least 
mixture  of  disrespect  or  defiance.  When 
O'Brien  was  commanded  to  fall  back  into 
the  line,  he  executed  the  movement  with 
such  alacrity,  steadiness,  and  precision,  as 
quite  completed  the  effect,  that  his  singu- 
lar self-possession  was  calculated  to  pro- 
duce on  the  spectators,  more  particularly 
under  the  circumstances  of  his  very  severe 
and  protracted  bodily  sufferings.  But  he 
had  drawn  too  largely  on  his  wasted 
strength,  and  a  minute  afterwards  he  fell 
back,  fainling,  into  the  arms  of  a  comrade 
— that  comrade  was  Philip  Dale. 

The  surgeon  remarked,  that  nothing 
less  could  have  been  expected:  he  only 
wondered  at  its  not  having  occurred  long 
before  ;  adding,  "  if  you  tame  that  lellow, 
colonel,  we  must  catch  a  few  tigers  in  the 
jungle  for  the  next  proof  of  your  skill ;  he 
is  more  a-kin  to  them  than  to  any  thing  I 
have  met  in  the  shape  of  man." 

The  colonel  smiled,  and  replied  that  he 
really  was  a  most  extraordifiary  piece  of 
assurance,  and  would  either  become  a 
first-rate  soldier,  or  prove  himself  the  most 
incorrigible  ruffian  in  existence. 

O'Brien  was  more  vexed  at  his  fainting 
fit  than  at  any  thing  that  had  passed.  His 
first  words,  on  recovering,  were  to  swear 
at  the  climate,  as  being  only  calculated  to 
make  women  of  all  who  came  there.  He 
sprang  to  his  feet,  resumed  his  cap,  and 
insisted  upon  returning  to  the  ranks:  but 
the  men  were  dismissed,  and  on  the  way 
to  their  quarters.  Dale  had  assisted  in 
administering  restoratives  to  O'Brien,  but 
when  he  heard  the  profane  and  blasphe- 
mous expressions  that  broke  from  his  lips, 
he  quietly  drew  back,  and  went  out. 

The  men's  dinner  was  preparing,  and 
O'Brien,  having  recognized  one  of  his 
former  comrades,  who  had  accompanied 
him  from  Ireland,  fell  into  conversatioji 
with  him,  preserving  an  unembarrassed 
air.     The  other  was  civil,  but  rather  cool ; 
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and  answered  the  questions  put  to  him 
with  more  caution  than  O'Brien  hked. 
He  soon  perceived  that  a  very  great  shy- 
ness existed  on  the  part  of  the  men  towards 
him;  but  nothing  irritated  and  disappointed 
h'un  so  much  as  to  find  that  the  two  Glan- 
amora  lads  who  came  out  with  him,  were 
oil  the  most  intimate  terms  with  Moyle, 
and  would  scarcely  speak  to  him.  They 
had  marched  with  the  rest  of  the  detach- 
ment while  he  was  detained,  awaiting  the 
court-martial,  as  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  make  an  example  of  him  in  the  garrison 
wliero  his  olTence  was  committed  ;*  and  the 
young  men  found  it  much  more  to  their 
interest  to  make  friends  with  Moyle,  than 
to  continue  the  partizans  of  one  so  over- 
whelmed with  disgrace.  Indeed  they  were 
not  much  to  blame  ;  for  Moyle  related  so 
many  things  to  O'Brien's  disadvantage, 
occurring  when  he  was  first  on  duty  with 
the  regiment,  corroborated  by  others,  and 
gave  so  plausible  an  account  of  himself  in 
the  matter  of  O'Brien's  charge  against 
him,  that  the  youths  began  to  fear  that 
they  had  been  imposed  on  ;  and  the  bene- 
fit that  they  should  derive  from  being  in 
favour  with  the  pay-sergeant  of  their  owti 
company,  completely  turned  the  balance 
against  O'Brien.  In  vain  did  he  upbraid 
and  remonstrate :  they  were  resolved  to 
think  of  him  as  a  man  who  could  not  be 
trusted  in  any  respect;  and  he  was  left  to 
endure  the  most  bitter  mortification,  where 
he  had  anticipated  a  great  triumph.  The 
conduct  of  Moyle  exceedingly  aggravated 
his  displeasure  ;  for  instead  of  coming  to 
him  for  a  recantation  of  what  he  called  his 
calumnies,  which  would  at  least  have 
given  O'Brien  opportunity  to  substantiate 
some  of  them,  he  treated  him  with  a  sort 
of  contemptuous  pity  that  was,  beyond 
measure,  galling.  Moyle  had  fully  suc- 
ceeded, through  O'Brien's  own  miscon- 
duct, in  his  grand  object:  the  character 
of  one  whom  he  dreaded  as  an  accuser, 
had  been  utterly  ruined.  The  accusation 
was  brought,  and  it  fell  to  the  ground,  be- 
cause he  by  whom  it  was  preferred  had 
rendered  himself  unworthy  of  credit.  Thus 
was  a  painful  apprehension  removed  from 
Moyle's  mind ;  O'Brien  had  done  his  worst; 
and  that  worst  had  proved  to  be  as  nothing. 
Of  course,  the  sergeant  found  it  his  in- 
terest to  sustain  an  appearance  of  compas- 
sion for  the  young  man  who  had  formerly 
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been  his  friend,  and  subsequently  his  open 
foe.  This  sort  of  conduct  imposed  o.n 
many ;  but  there  were  some  who  could  so 
far  read  the  characters  of  men,  that  they 
found  it  more  easy  to  believe  serjeant 
Moyle  capable  of  a  secret  murder,  than  to 
imagine  the  open  and  fiery  O'Brien  plotting 
a  wily  course  of  aspersion,  whereby  to 
injure  the  character  of  another  man. 
Moyle  was  dark,  and  crafty ;  he  was  known 
to  be  so.  He  was  cool,  and  never  forgot 
an  aff'ront ;  never  fiailed,  at  whatever  dis- 
tance of  time,  to  make  the  person  who  of- 
fended him  remember  it  also :  and  the  ven- 
geance that  he  took  was  always  some- 
thing beyond  what  other  men  might  have 
thought  sufficient  for  the  occasion.  He 
was,  indeed,  what  the  Scriptures  denounce, 
"implacable,  unmerciful;"  but  there  was 
a  smoothness  of  exterior,  and  a  general 
civility  of  conduct,  that  concealed  his  real 
disposition  from  those  who  had  not  wit- 
nessed some  proof  of  its  existence. 

O'Brien,  on  the  other  hand,  was  quick, 
indeed,  at  conceiving  himself  wronged  or 
offended;  but  if  his  resentment  had  no  im- 
mediate opportunity  of  blazing  forth,  it 
speedily  died  aw^ay.  He  could  more 
readily  have  inflicted  death  on  the  spot,  in 
retaliation  for  an  injury,  than  have  borne 
it  in  mind  for  a  future  opportunity  of  even 
a  much  lighter  revenge.  All  his  feelings 
were  violent,  but  each  was  transient  in  its 
duration  :  and  because  the  memory  of  his 
angry  ebullitions  was  so  short  with  him, 
he  wondered  at  the  abiding  consequences 
that  often  followed  them.  A  man  who 
should  have  provoked  O'Brien  almost  to 
bayonet  him  one  day,  on  the  next,  might 
proffer  him  a  friendly  hand  without  any 
apprehension  of  its  being  rejected.  There- 
fore, among  those  worldly  people  who  con- 
templated the  two  characters,  O'Brien's 
was  the  more  attractive  of  them.  There 
are  few  who  do  not  prefer  violent  and 
transitory  anger  to  cool  malice ;  but  are 
not  both  alike  opposed  to  the  mind  which 
was  in  Christ  Jesus?  Wrath  and  strife 
are  among  the  works  of  the  flesh,  de- 
nounced ;  and  the  hasty  tongue  is  said  to 
be  set  on  fire  of  hell.  Various  as  are  the 
chains  whereby  the  great  enemy  holds  his 
captives  in  bondage;  they  are  alike  forged 
by  him,  and  alike  available  lor  the  purpose 
that  he  designs  them  to  answer. 

By   degrees,    O'Brien    gathered  about 
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him  a  little  party  of  adherents  wlio  ad- 
mired what  they  called  his  fine  spirit.  He 
never  looked,  spoke,  or  acted  as  if  he  felt 
himself  disgraced;  and  this  made  it  diffi- 
cult ihr  others  to  remember  that  he  was 
so.  The  pride  of  his  heart  was  a  passport 
to  the  proud  hearts  of  other  unregenerate 
men  :  and  while  Philip  Dale  was  scorned 
and  persecuted  for  acknowledging  himself 
a  sinner  before  God,  and  preserving  the 
aspect  of  a  man  humbled  for  his  offences, 
O'Brien  was  admired  and  followed  by  the 
same  persons,  because  he,  being  a  notori- 
ous offender  before  God  and  man,  showed 
no  consciousness  of  his  iniquity,  but  seemed, 
in  impious  hardihood  of  spirit,  to  brave 
alike  the  punishment  inflicted  by  earthly 
governors,  and  the  infinitely  weightier  visi- 
tations of  divine  wrath. 

Encouraged  by  the  applause  that  was 
in  itself  a  badge  of  his  disgrace,  O'Brien 
became  a  more  hardened  sinner  than  be- 
fore. Little  did  those  around  him  suspect 
the  workings  of  his  mind,  when  he  was 
compelled  to  think.  Within  there  was  a 
desperate  conflict  carried  on ;  the  great 
enemy  held  his  prey  fast  bound,  but  a 
mightier  than  he  had  approached  so  near, 
that  tliere  was  cause  to  dread  the  loss  of 
his  "lawful  captive." 

O'Brien  knew  himself  to  be  a  sinner ; 
he  knew  that  the  wages  of  sin  is  death. 
These  two  truths  he  had  not  known  in  any 
thing  like  that  depth,  and  extent,  and  im- 
portance, w^herein  they  now  appeared  to 
him.  He  clearly  saw  that  he  was  tread- 
ing the  paths  of  destruction ;  and  it  was 
only  by  suggestions  representing  to  him 
as  unpardonable,  the  excess  of  his  trans- 
gressions, that  he  was  withheld,  at  some 
times,  from  crying  for  mercy  to  that  throne 
where  no  such  cry  ever  ascends  in  vain. 
Persuaded  that  there  was  no  hope  for  him, 
he  struggled  through  those  short  seasons 
of  agonizing  conviction,  to  plunge  into 
greater  guilt,  under  the  influence  of  de- 
spair ;  and  beholding  in  the  Lord  an  of- 
fended Judge,  resolved  on  condemning  him 
to  everlasting  punishment,  iie  secretly 
raged  against  the  power  from  which  he 
knew  it  was  impossible  to  escape.  He 
could  not  be  an  infidel,  though  he  would 
gladly  have  disbelieved  what  occasioned 
him  such  intolerable  torment  of  mind:  he, 
however,  resolved  to  live  as  though  no 
future  state  existed ;  and  in  every  thing 


to  follow  the  impulse  of  his  depraved  in- 
clination, so  far  as  he  could  do  it  without 
exposing  himself  to  capital  punishment. 

The  troops  were  led  into  action  before 
he  had  been  with  them  long ;  and  here, 
O'Brien  distinguished  himself  by  his  un- 
daunted bearing;  leading  his  officers  se- 
cretly to  wish  that  they  could  devise 
means  of  so  far  reclaiming  him,  as  to  ren- 
der his  military  qualifications  more  availa- 
ble to  the  service:  but  in  vain;  the  cour- 
age of  O'Brien  was  that  of  the  wild  ani- 
mals around  them — instinctive,  and  totally 
unaccompanied  with  any  moral  principle. 
A  few  days  after  receiving  a  strong  testi- 
mony of  approbation  from  his  command- 
ing officer  for  exemplary  conduct,  in  some 
difficult  and  hazardous  field  service, 
O'Brien  was  brought  out  to  endure  a 
heavy  infliction  of  three  hundred  lashes, 
for  language  so  mutinous,  that,  had  not  the 
former  circumstance  weighed  somewhat 
in  his  favour,  he  would  probably  have 
been  sentenced  to  death. 

Months  passed  away,  and  through  vari- 
ous changes  of  scene,  through  numberless 
perils,  and  strange  escapes,  O'Brien  pur- 
sued his  headlong  course  of  desperate  re- 
bellion. The  colonel;  promoted  to  another 
command,  was  succeeded  by  an  officer, 
who,  on  being  made  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  O'Brien,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  receiving  some  punishment,  said  that 
he  would  not  allow  such  a  fellow  in  the 
corps;  and,  by  the  exertion  of  interest, 
obtained  his  removal  to  a  regiment  about 
to  march  into  the  interior,  to  take  up  some 
arduous  duty.  O'Brien  was  enraged  on 
hearing  of  this  arrangement ;  for  he  still 
watched  Moyle  with  the  ferocity  of  a  tiger 
waiting  to  spring  upon  his  prey.  For  him 
he  had  no  forgiveness ;  and  many  expected 
to  see  the  sergeant's  life  violently  taken 
by  the  hand  of  this  desperate  man.  Find- 
ing that  he  could  not  escape  the  intended 
exchange,  O'Brien  did  what  the  greater 
number  of  the  officers  had  predicted  he 
would  do — he  deserted;  but  the  attempt 
being  anticipated,  a  watch  was  set;  and 
having  been  allowed  to  proceed  far  enough 
to  place  his  intentions  beyond  a  doubt,  he 
was  retaken,  again  flogged,  and  dispatched 
to  his  new  corps,  under  an  overwhelming 
load  of  obloquy. 

Philip  Dale  had  long  ceased  to  proffer 
any  other  aid  to  the  hardened  criminal 
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than  his  prayers;  and  even  the  strong 
faith  of  the  pious  soldier  could  scarcely 
find  encouragement  to  persevere  in  plead- 
ing for  one  who  laboured  so  sedulously 
for  his  own  destruction.  He  saw  him 
marched  off,  with  a  sensation  of  mingled 
grief  and  thankfulness,  for  O'Brien's  pres- 
ence was  a  sore  trial  to  him  in  many  ways. 
He  sent  after  the  culprit  a  look  full  of 
painful  regret,  and  breathed  a  fervent 
ejaculation  for  mercy  on  him,  assured  that 
they  should  meet  no  more  until  both  were 
summoned  to  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ, 

When  O'Brien  reached  the  head-quar- 
ters of  his  new  regiment,  the  colonel  of 
it,  a  mild  and  sensible  man,  addressed 
him  in- language  that  produced  a  momen- 
tary effect  even  on  his  callous  mind,  repre- 
senting the  advantage  afforded  him  of 
turning  over  a  new  leaf— of  laying  aside 
former  habits  with  his  late  uniform. 
"  Come,  my  man,"  ho  said,  "  we  will  not 
discourage  you  by  dwelling  on  what  is 
past,  all  that  I  require  is  to  see  you  a 
good  soldier  in  my  regiment,  and  there  is 
nothing  whatever  to  prevent  you  becoming 
so.  A  fair  trial  will  be  allowed ;  and  as 
you  must  have  discovered  before  now  that 
nothing  but  disgrace  is  to  be  gained  by 
insubordinate  conduct,  you  had  better 
take  advice,  given  you  solely  with  a  view 
to  your  own  welfare.  Should  you  be 
guilty  of  improper  conduct  in  this  regiment, 
you  may  depend  on  receiving  punishment 
as  severe  as  the  measures  I  now  propose 
to  adopt  are  lenient.  Your  former  charac- 
ter is  not  known  to  the  men,  in  those  par- 
ticulars that  you  naturally  must  wish  to 
keep  secret,  and  any  exposure  of  it  will 
only  result  from  renewed  misconduct  on 
your  part." 

This  judicious  kindness  really  did  pro- 
dace,  for  a  time,  the  desired  effect,  so  far 
as  the  outer  deportment  was  concerned. 
O'Brien  entered  on  his  duties  with  alacrity, 
and  was  so  circumspect  as  to  make  a 
favourable  impression  on  most  of  his  com- 
rades, but  it  was  of  short  duration.  A 
year's  service  left  him  without  a  friend  in 
the  regiment  excepting  among  those  who 
prized  a  dauntless  leader  in  all  wicked- 
ness. The  rivets  of  his  chain  were  doubly 
locked;  and  remorse  itself  scarcely  sur- 
vived, except  when,  in  the  visions  of  the 
night,  some  appalling  representation  of  the 
terrible  future  sent  him  starting  from  his 


bed  in  wild  dismay,  and  prompted  a  cry 
for  mercy,  instantaneously  stifled  by  the 
workings  of  gloomy  despair. 

It  was  after  a  long  course  of  guilt  and 
wretchedness  that  O'Brien  found  himself 
quartered  where  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  army  had  assembled ;  and  here,  too, 
he  had  signalized  himself  by  his  usual 
reckless  defiance  of  all  authority.  The 
colonel  had  tried  every  method  in  his 
power,  but  in  vain.  The  only  means  that 
could  possibly  prove  eflectual  in  such  a 
case,  were  unknown  among  the  regulations 
of  the  corps.  The  words  of  gospel  truth 
had  not  once  reached  O'Brien's  ear,  during 
the  whole  space  of  his  Indian  service. 

Not  long  after  his  regiment  had  joined 
the  main  army,  O'Brien  was  placed  under 
arrest ;  the  particulars  of  his  case  shall  be 
stated  in  the  words  of  a  pious  chaplain, 
v/ho.  in  the  pursuit  of  his  labours  on  that 
station,  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances.  The  letter  was  addressed 
to  a  friend  in  England,  and  after  some  per- 
sonal matters,  thus  proceeds  : — 

'•  *  I  must  now  tell  you  something  that 
has  of  late  called  forth  my  best  exertions^ 
and  greatest  anxiety.  An  unhappy  soldier 
was  tried  here  last  week  for  desertion  for 
the  seventh  time,  mutiny,  and  striking  an 
ofhcer  upon  a  court-martial. 

"  Any  one  of  these  offences  was  death, 
and  when  coming  in  this  sad  combination, 
made  his  fate  almost  sure.  He  had  been 
a  notorious  character  ;  having  for  various 
offences  received  five  thousand  three  hun- 
dred lashes  ;  and  having  been  reported  to 
me  as  a  most  bigoted  Roman  Cathohc, 
as  well  as  a  hardened  culprit,  I  delayed 
visiting  him  until  there  should  be  a  hope 
of  his  heart  being  softened  by  the  dreadful 
sentence  that  awaited  him.  But  learning 
that  he  intended  to  be  very  abusive,  when 
called  upon  for  his  defence,  I  went  to  per- 
suade him,  if  possible,  to  a  more  becoming 
and  less  fatal  conduct.  After  many  visits, 
and  many  hours'  expostulation,  he  con- 
sented to  take  my  advice,  and  to  accept 
my  assistance  in  preparing  a  better  defence. 

"  I  staid  with  him  nearly  the  whole  of 
Friday  night,  and  when  I  left  him  ,  sat  up 
the  remainder,  preparing  his  defence 
against  the  next  day ;  but  finding  that  I 
could  not  succeed  so  well  as  I  wished,  in 

*  This  letter  is  authentic,  and  given  in  the  exact 
words  of  the  writer. 
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so  short  a  time,  I  went  to  the  court  on 
Saturday,  and  begged  for  him  a,  longer 
time,  till  Monday,  to  prepare  his  defence. 
This,  through  my  entreaty,  was  granted  : 
I  spent  the  whole  day,  and  nearly  the  whole 
night,  in  collecting  witnesses  and  argu- 
ments for  him.  On  Sunday  I  had  to  go 
througli  my  usual  fatigue  of  three  whole 
services,  yet  I  sat  up  the  whole  of  tliat 
night,  and  wrote  a  very  long  defence, 
which  had  so  much  in  it  that  was  plausi- 
ble, that  I  even  hoped  it  would  save  the 
poor  wretch's  life.  I  spared  no  effort  either, 
to  turn  the  current  of  opinion  in  his  favour. 

"  In  all  this,  I  was  imminently  endanger- 
ing my  own  life :  for  this  is  not  the  country 
for  suc'i  irregular  exertions ;  in  going 
through  it  I  once  or  twice  felt  very  ill,  and 
my  anxiety  to  complete  what  I  had  under- 
taken was  so  great,  that  I  w^as  content  to 
suffer,  if  his  life  could  but  be  saved. 

'■'  On  Monday  morning  I  went  to  the 
prisoner,  at  five  o'clock,  and  read  over  his 
defence,  which  he  seemed  cordially  to 
adopt :  but  to  my  great  grief,  and  to  the 
astonishment  of  a  crowded  court,  when 
brought  up  for  his  defence,  he  cast  mine 
aside,  and  put  in  the  one  he  had  origi- 
nally intended  to  adopt.  From  that  mo- 
ment, his  fate  became  inevitable ;  but  I 
prevailed  with  the  judge-advocate  to  allow 
mine  to  be  read  over,  which  was  done ; 
and  from  the  attention  which  was  paid  to 
it  I  really  believe  that  had  the  prisoner 
been  wiUing  to  adopt  it,  it  might  have 
saved  him  :  but  his  conduct  was  most  per- 
verse, and  the  consequences  to  him  must 
be  fatal. 

"  I  am  now  performing  the  most  painful 
of  all  duties  which  can  fall  to  a  clergy- 
man, of  preparing  him  for  the  event  that 
awaits  him,  and  writing  his  condemned 
sermon.  1  thought  last  night,  when  I 
visited  him,  I  saw  some  symptoms  of  con- 
trition— some  glimmering  hope,  that, 
though  an  outcast  from  the  world,  God 
will  make  him  accepted  in  the  Beloved. 
It  pierced  me  to  the  heart  to  witness  the 
deep  distress  of  his  mind  ;  but  we  appeared 
both  to  be  comforted  in  prayer.  I  mention 
this,  not  out  of  a  spirit  of  vain  boasting, 
for  it  is  little  enough  that  I  can  do,  or  have 
done,  for  this  poor  creature  ;  but  it  strength- 
ens an  argument  I  once  had  wuth  you 
about  the  effects  which  the  miseries  of  the 
world  produce  upon  a  Christian's  mind. 


Those,  indeed,  w4io  pass  through  the 
world  caring  only  for  themselves,  and  who, 
so  far  from  observing  the  wretchedness 
around  them,  and  obtruding  themselves  in 
the  haunts  of  affliction,  will  look  at  no- 
thing but  what  is  gay  and  sprightly,  may 
indeed  appear  to  have  a  very  enviable 
happiness,  till  it  comes  to  their  turn  to 
sutler  pain  and  anguish.  But  those  who 
seek  to  live  ibr  God  and  mankind,  must 
witness  many  scenes  of  sorrow,  that  will 
tinge  their  own  view^s  with  a  lively  sort 
of  melancholy.  How  can  they  think  of 
the  miseries  of  sin,  which  they  see  realized 
in  every  one  around  them  ;  how  can  they 
frequent  an  hospital,  or  sick  bed,  or  how 
can  they  see  a  wretched  criminal  counting 
the  hours  that  limit  his  existence  here, 
without  feeling  that  there  is  enough  in  the 
sorrows  of  others,  be  we  ever  so  happy  in 
ourselves,  to  make  this  world  a  source  of 
grief  to  our  hearts  ?  x^ot  that  these  things 
need  make  us  whining  and  gloomy  ;  but 
they  will  make  us  at  all  times  profitably 
pensive.  And  though  such  dispositions 
may  not  shine  in  a  drawing-room,  nor  be 
much  esteemed  in  the  gay  world,  never- 
theless they  will  take  those  who  possess 
them  into  scenes  which  the  world  would 
scorn  to  visit,  and  impart  a  consolation  to 
them  that  mourn,  such  as  the  world  cannot 
give.  And  you  will  always  find  that  those 
whom  the  world  stigmatizes  as  melancholy 
enthusiasts,  are,  after  all,  the  sincerest 
friends,  and  the  most  cheerful  companions 
in  private,  the  most  social  in  their  domes- 
tic relations,  and  ihe  best  comforters  in 
the  hour  of  trial  and  affliction." 

Such  is  the  first  letter  concerning 
O'Brien,  received  from  one  who  had  been 
so  singularly  directed  to  liim,  at  a  time 
w^hen  all  help  appeared  to  be  totally  and 
for  ever  withdrawn. 

Pre-eminent  in  evil,  O'Brien  had  made 
himself  a  mark  for  man's  abhorrence;  his 
seven  desertions  proved  the  reckless  des- 
peration of  his  mind,  and  the  extremity  of 
punishment  inflicted  on  liim  seemed  only 
to  harden  him  iiilo  steadier  opposition 
against  all  autliorlty,  and  more  perfect 
contempt  of  every  divine  and  human  law. 
The  circumstance  of  his  rt^jecting  the  de- 
fence drawn  up  for  him  by  his  kind  fi-iend, 
and  using  the  last  opportunity  that  he  was 
likely  to  enjoy  for  the  desperaie  purpose 
of  insulting  his  judges,  furnishes  an  awful 
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proof  of  the  power  which  the  great  enemy- 
had  acquired,  when  even  this  diabohcal 
suggestion  was  acted  upon ;  the  most  cer- 
laia  ol"  all  means  to  seal  his  doom,  and 
to  coii.sigPx  liim,  without  further  opportu- 
nity lor  repentance,  to  his  ignominious 
grave. 

O'Brien  left  the  court  periectly  sure  of 
Ins  sentence :  the  space  needful  for  its  con- 
firmation by  competent  authority  was  not 
Jong ;  and  he  returned  to  his  prison  able 
to  number,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  the 
days  yet  to  intervene  before  he  should  be 
launched  into  eternity.  One  month  was 
the  utmost  limit  of  his  remaining  existence. 

Exhausted  by  the  efforts  that  he  had 
made,  O'Brien,  on  being  locked  into  his 
cell,  flung  himself  on  the  little  bedstead, 
closed  his  eyes,  and  recalled  the  whole 
scene  of  that  eventful  day.  For  a  time 
he  secretly  exulted  in  having  indulged  his 
fierce  temper  before  the  court;  but,  by  de- 
grees, a  dark  and  fearful  gloom  stole  over 
his  spirit,  as  the  consciousness  of  his  ac- 
tual situation  became  n)ore  distinct.  Death 
was  near,  and  after  death  would  come  a 
judgment  infinitely  more  terrible  than  any 
that  man  could  hold  on  his  fellow.  He 
must  stand  before  a  tribunal  where  the 
wicked  would  be  speechless ;  he  must 
face  a  Judge  who  was  not  to  be  defied  or 
mocked. 

This  reality  was  indeed,  as  yet,  but 
indistinctly  represented,  while  he  strove 
to  drive  it  from  his  thoughts:  but  to- 
gether with  the  prospect  of  speedy  destruc- 
tion came  a  thousand  agonizing  recollec- 
tions of  the  past,  as  regarded  his  home,  his 
friends,  his  country,  his  comrades ;  all  that 
he  had  suffered,  and  all  that  he  had  lost. 

Glancing  back  to  his  entrance  on  the 
military  life,  he  beheld,  with  tormenting 
clearness,  the  many  advantages  that  he 
had  possessed ;  he  recalled  his  former 
credit,  and  could  not  hide  from  himself  the 
fact  of  having  most  wilfully,  most  wan- 
tonly, sacrificed  it  in  pursuit  of  what  he 
had  found  to  be  a  combination  of  wretched- 
ness and  disgrace.  The  image  of  Moyle 
enjoying  respectability,  an(f  rising  in  his 
profession,  notv/ithstanding  his  crimes  and 
O'Brien's  desperate  efforts  to  destroy  him 
— efforts  that  had  ended  in  his  own  ruin, 
haunted  and  goaded  him  beyond  endu- 
rance. Then,  the  recollection  of  Philip 
Dale  maintaining  the  integrity  of  his  char- 


acter uninjured,  unmoved  amid  the  sneers 
and  the  hostility  that  O'Brien  had  shunned 
at  the  price  of  everlasting  ruin,  would  arise 
to  show  him  what  a  wretched  bargain  he 
had  made  in  rejecting  the  cross.  At  times, 
he  regretted  not  having  gone  to  far 
greater  lengths  in  crime ;  then  he  would 
strike  his  head  with  frantic  passion  at  the 
folly  which  had  led  him  into  such  ruinous 
paths. 

The  opening  of  his  grated  door  aroused 
him  from  these  dreadfully  tumultuous 
thoughts ;  and  the  voice  of  the  compas- 
sionate chaplain  fell  on  his  ear  in  accents 
that  he  would  gladly  have  excluded,  even 
by  the  rudest  violence  of  repulse,  had  not 
the  unexampled  efforts  of  this  stranger  on 
his  behalf  awakened,  even  in  his  hardened 
bosom,  feelings  of  gratitude  that  forbade 
such  a  base  and  savage  return. 

The  result  of  this  interview  has  been 
shown  in  the  foregoing  letter :  "  symptoms 
of  contrition"  seemed  to  accompany  the 
anguish  of  O'Brien's  mind,  which  was  too 
great  to  be  concealed  from  his  anxious 
visitor;  and  the  exercise  of  prayer  did,  in 
a  measure,  compose  that  agitated  spirit; 
although  the  calm  that  ensued  resulted  in 
no  small  degree  from  utter  exhaustion  of 
mind  and  body. 

When  the  chaplain  left  him,  his  out- 
stretched hand  was  fervently  grasped  by 
the  criminal ;  and  that  charity  which 
"liopeth  all  things,"  drew  comfort  from 
the  striking  contrast  between  O'Brien's 
fierce,  stormy  defiance  of  God  and  man. 
in  the  morning,  and  the  comparative 
humility  of  his  deportment  in  the  evening. 
It  was  not  difficult  to  account  for  such  a 
change  on  other  principles ;  but  faith  loves 
to  lay  hold  on  that  which  worldly  wisdom 
would  pronounce  a  shadow,  giving  it  sub- 
stance by  her  touch. 

The  chaplain  had  been  misinformed  as 
to  O'Brien  being  a  bigoted  Roman  Catho- 
lie :  he  cared  nothing  for  that  church,  but, 
in  his  resolution  to  avoid  the  hearing  of 
scriptural  instruction,  he  had  more  than 
once  pleaded  his  nominal  religion  as  an  ex- 
cuse. This  led  to  the  inference,  that,  from 
attachment  to  his  own  creed,  he  would  re- 
ject the  assistance  of  a  Protestant  minis- 
ter ;  and  had  the  one  in  question  been  a 
timid  or  a  credulous  man ;  had  he  been 
willing  to  let  any  obstacle  turn  him  back 
in  the  path  of  duty,  here  was  a  circura- 
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stance  calculated  yet  further  to  remove 
from  tiie  wretched  O'Brien  the  succour 
which  he  so  much  needed. 

It  is  a  fatal  snare  of  Satan,  to  place  this 
impediment  before  Christians  in  their  in- 
tercourse with  members  of  the  Romish 
church:  they  take  it  for  granted  that  their 
words  will  be  rejected,  they  therefore  with- 
hold the  doctrine  whereby  those  perishing 
souls  might  be  enlightened  and  saved. 
"  WJiether  they  will  hear,  or  whether 
they  will  forbear,"  are  the  terms  on  which 
God  commands  his  ministers  to  speak ; 
and  the  rebellious  rejection  of  theirmessage 
is  rather  urged  as  an  argument  for  re- 
doubled earnestness  in  reiterating  it,  than 
admitted  as  an  excuse  for  silence. 

So  far  was  O'Brien  from  placing  any 
confidence  in  the  guides  whom  he  professed 
to  follow,  that  when  a  priest  was  sent,  af- 
ter the  confirmation  of  his  sentence  had 
arrived,  he  quietly  but  firmly  refused  to 
admit  him.  The  chaplain,  in  a  subsequent 
letter  remarks,  "this  was  a  happy  tri- 
umph ;  for  the  idolatry  and  presumption  of 
tlie  Romish  tenets  would  have  ill  accorded 
with  the  pure  and  humbling  truths  of  the  gos- 
pel, which  I  laboured  to  expound  to  him  ; 
and  which  he  had  received  with  considera- 
ble profit  and  delight." 

Yes,  reader,  O'Brien  the  hardened  rebel, 
O'Brien  the  abandoned  profligate,  O'Brien 
the  deserter,  justly  condemned  to  a  shame- 
ful death,  was  receiving  profit  from  the 
word  of  God,  and  evincing  delight  in  that 
which  he  had  so  daringly  defied,  and  cast 
far  from  him.  But  who  shall  speak  the 
fearfulness  of  that  conflict  through  which 
he  was  brought !  Who  shall  tell  the  des- 
perate struggle  of  Satan  to  hold  a  prey 
which  he  must  have  considered  indubitably 
his  own — the  terrific  array  set  forth  by 
an  accusing  conscience,  the  resistance  of 
deeply-rooted,  long-cherished,  obstinate 
unbelief  in  a  heart  that  had  been  harden- 
ing itself  so  long  against  God  !  And, 
Oh  !  who  shall  speak,  who  shall  conceive 
the  depth  of  the  riches  of  that  grace,  which 
could  stoop  to  take  up  a  wretched  sinner 
from  such  an  abyss  of  infamy  and  guilt ; 
which  could  bear  with  him,  plead  with 
him,  wait  to  have  mercy  upon  him,  and 
when  he  had,  by  abusing  every  gift  en- 
trusted to  him,  made  the  Lord,  as  it  were, 
to  serve  with  his  sins,  and  wearied  Him 
with  his  iniquities,  could  blot  out  his  trans- 


gressions,   and    remember    his    sins    no 


more 


Overpowering,  indeed,  is  the  contempla- 
tion ;  stupendous  the  mercy  of  our  God. 
Six  thousand  years  of  rebellious  ingrati- 
tude have  not  sufficed  to  provoke  the  with- 
drawal of  his  tender  compassion  from  the 
sons  of  men.  He  is  the  Lord,  He  changes 
not,  therefore,  and  therefore  only,  we  are 
not  consumed.  The  covenant  of  His  love 
in  Christ  Jesus  is  sure ;  the  word  that 
hath  gone  out  of  His  lips,  He  will  not 
alter.  "  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God. 
I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the 
wicked,  but  that  the  wicked  turn  from  his 
way  and  live  :  turn  ye,  turn  ye  from  your 
evil  ways,  for  why  will  ye  die,  O  house  of 
Israel  V  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  clean- 
seth  from  all  sin  :  the  heart  sprinkled  by 
the  washing  of  regeneration,  is  made 
clean  :  from  all  its  filthiness,  and  from  all 
its  idols,  it  is  cleansed  ;  and  though  the 
sins  of  the  culprit  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall 
be  as  white  as  snow ;  though  they  be  red 
like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool. 


CHAPTER  X. 

"But  how,"  asked  O'Brien,  as  with 
tearful  eyes,  he  listened  to  such  assurances 
from  the  lips  of  the  chaplain,  "  how  can 
all  this  be  made  good  to  such  a  one  as  I  ? 
No  doubt,  it  is  true  to  all  who  properly 
repent :  but,  sir,  when  I  think  of  my  mon- 
strous wickedness,  I  feel  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  me  to  repent  as  much  as  God 
requires." 

"Is  it,  then,  our  repentance  that  shall 
save  us,  O'Brien  ?" 

"  No,  no,  sir ;  you  have  plainly  shown 
me,  that  nothing  else  than  the  blood  of 
Christ  can  do  that." 

"  But  I  have  also  told  you,  that  repen- 
tance is  inseparably  linked  with  the  re- 
ception of  salvation  ;  and  that  impenitence 
is  always  accompanied  with  unbelief" 

"  You  have,  sir ;  and  that  makes  me 
tremble.  One  man  has  more  to  repent  of 
than  another ;  and  on  the  whole  face  of 
the  earth,  I  believe  none  has  so  much  as  I." 

"  Tell  me.  O'Brien,  if  by  any  interposi- 
tion your  sentence  could  be  revoked,  and 
you  were  again  placed  in  your  former  sit- 
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uation,  would  you  return  to  your  former 
ways  V 

'•  The  Lord  forbid  !"  exclaimed  O'Brien, 
shuddering.  "  Oh,  sir,  1  thought,  of  that 
last  night ;  and  so  much  should  I  fear  my 
own  wicked  heart,  that  if  I  could  but  be 
sure,  quite  sure,  that  my  sins  are  forgiven 
me,  I  had  rather  die  this  hour  than  live  to 
be  as  I  was." 

'•  I  believe  it,  O'Brien  ;  and  since  the 
true  meaning  of  repentance  is  such  a 
change  of  mind  as  makes  past  sins  hateful 
to  us  in  the  review  of  them,  and  the  idea 
of  relapsing  into  them  intolerable,  1  feel 
better  satisfied  of  the  reality  of  your's  than 
you  do.  But  now  tell  me,  believing  that 
your  great  and  dreadful  crimes  are  indeed 
pardoned,  all  tiie  stains  of  your  guilty  soul 
waslied  away,  and  a  mansion  of  eternal 
happiness  prepared  for  you  among  the  in- 
habitants of  heaven  ;  believing  all  this,  tell 
me,  what  think  you  of  Christ,  O'Brien  ?" 

The  criminal  made  no  reply ;  he  covered 
his  lace  with  his  hands,  and  presently 
burst  into  tears  and  sobs.  The  minister 
looked  on  him ;  and  after  a  few  minutes, 
gently  laying  his  hand  on  the  trembling 
arm  of  the  penitent,  he  repeated,  "  speak, 
O'Brien  :  answer  me,  tell  me,  what  think 
you  of  Christ?" 

••  Don't  ask  me.  sir.  What  can  I  think 
of  Him,  how  can  I  speak  of  Him,  what 
can  I  do  for  Him  ?  Haven't  I  been  blas- 
pheming Him  all  my  life  long ;  and  now, 
witii  only  a  few  days  to  live,  does  He  let 
me  come  and  cling  to  Him,  like  a  child  to 
its  mother.  Oh,  what  is  the  worth  of  the 
httle  breath  I  have  left,  to  praise  Him  !" 

"  Do  you  love  him,  O'Brien  1" 

No  answer  was  given. 

"  If  you  could  certainly,  and  without 
doubt,  believe  that  He  has  set  His  love 
upon  you,  marked  you  out,  followed  you 
througli  all  your  desperate  paths  of  guilt, 
and  now,  at  the  last,  has  got  hold  of  you, 
and  waits  to  receive  you  with  rejoicing 
into  tlie  kingdom  of  heaven,  should  you 
then  love  Him,  and  how  much  1" 

"  Sir,  wdiether  I  be  saved  or  not,  I  see 
so  plainly  what  the  Lord  Jesus  has  done 
to  save  me,  and  how  willing  He  is  that  I 
should  be  saved,  that  the  very  cause  of 
my  greatest  misery  is  my  not  being  able 
to  do  any  thing  that  could  show  my  love 
to  Him  :"  and  again  he  wept. 

'•  Now,  O'Brien,  this  is  a  mark  by  which 


I  would  measure  your  repentance,  rather 
than  by  the  degree  of  your  wretchedness 
in  reviewing  your  sins.  To  whom  much 
is  forgiven,  the  same  loveth  much.  Those 
tears,  O'Brien,  flow  from  repentance." 

"  No,  sir  ;  from  sorrow,  that  I  can  make 
no  return  to  the  Lord  Jesus  for  His  won- 
derful love  to  me." 

'•In  other  words,  from  bitter  grief  that 
you  have  made  so  ill  a  return,  and  that 
your  late  acceptance  of  His  love  leaves 
you  no  time  to  serve  and  glorify  Him  be- 
Ibre  men.     This  is  repentance." 

The  chaplain  then  read  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventh  chapter  of  St.  Luke's  gos- 
pel, explaining  that  the  words,  "for  she 
loved  much,"  might  be  understood  as  ex- 
pressing, '•  therefore  she  loved  much ;"  and, 
after  joining  in  prayer  with  the  poor  peni- 
tent, he  departed. 

The  change  in  O'Brien's  aspect  was 
truly  astonishing;  his  former  condition, 
even  after  his  trial,  is  thus  described  by 
the  faithful  minister  who  was  sent  to  pluck 
him  as  a  brand  from  the  burning.  "  He 
had  been  considered  as  a  most  desperate 
character,  and  one  who  was  likely  to 
commit  murder  if  he  could,  that  he  might 
have,  as  he  expressed  it,  something  to  die 
for ;  and  I  was  cautioned  against  trusting 
myself  alone  wdth  him,  without  a  guard. 
It  appeared  afterwards,  by  his  own  confes- 
sion, to  have  been  a  prudent  caution  ;  for, 
upon  one  occasion,  on  which  I  was  talk- 
ing to  him  rather  severely,  I  was  actually 
obliged  to  call  in  help  to  get  out  of  his 
cell :  he  w^as  so  enraged  that  he,  as  he 
told  me  afterwards,  was  upon  the  point  of 
striking  me,  and  nothing  withheld  him  but 
his  reverence  for  my  office  and  person 
as  a  clergyman.  He  said,  that  had  it  been 
an  officer  of  his  regiment,  or  the  governor 
himself,  he  would  certainly  have  done  him 
some  mischief  Yet  this  poor  fellow  af- 
terwards became  as  meek  as  a  lamb." 

But  far,  very  far  from  a  state  of  un- 
clouded joy  was  the  poor  prisoner's  mind  : 
the  recollection  of  his  former  sins  was  most 
grievous  unto  him,  and  so  intolerable  the 
burden,  that  so  long  as  a  doubt  remained 
of  his  acceptance  in  Christ  he  was  subject 
to  dreadful  depression, 

''  In  a  few  weeks,"  writes  the  chaplain, 
"  he  attained  to  a  considerable  knowledge 
af  all  that  was  essential  to  his  salvation. 
The  eagerness  with  which  he  read  his  Bi- 
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bic,  and  listened  to  my  explanations  of  it, 
was  nniost  interesting.  Sometimes  when  1 
entered  his  cell,  I  found  him  cast  down  be- 
yond the  power  of  conversing  with  me; 
then  he  would  put  the  Bible  into  my 
hands,  as  the  only  source  of  his  consola- 
tion, and  he  seemed  immediately  to  forget 
his  sorrows  in  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gos- 
pel. Often,  when  distress  and  anguish 
came  upon  him,  he  would  begin  to  pray 
with  me ;  and  certainly  I  never  saw  a 
more  convincing  proof  that  God  hears  and 
answers  prayer,  than  in  the  remarkable 
relief  which  he  invariably  found,  in 
making  his  requests  known  unto  Him.  My 
attentions  had  done  away  some  of  the  pre- 
judices against  him. 

'•  His  colonel  went  to  visit  him,  and  a 
truly  touching  interview  it  was.  The 
colonel  was  so  affected,  I  thought  that  he 
would  have  fainted ;  and  the  prisoner 
seen^ed  as  if  his  heart  were  bursting. 

'•  Oh,  how  little  do  we  know  of  misery  ! 
If  we  would  see  it  at  its  height,  we  must 
frequent  the  dungeons  of  those  Vvho  are 
appointed  to  death,  and  who  are  dying 
worse  than  a  thousand  deaths  in  the  linger- 
mg  and  torturing  suspense  of  a  public  ex- 
ecution." 

Weeks,  indeed,  passed  heavily  over  the 
condemned  head  of  O'Brien ;  yet,  as  the 
number  of  his  days  diminished,  they  seemed 
to  have  fled  with  strange  rapidity.  Death, 
as  the  termination  of  his  mortal  existence, 
he  feared  not ;  neither  did  its  pains  terrify, 
nor  its  attendant  ignominy  appal  him. 
The  one  great  source  of  his  occasional  de- 
pression was  a  deepening  knowledge  of  his 
own  exceeding  sinfulness,  his  aggravated 
transactions,  his  hardened  depravity,  his 
frequent  daring  of  divine  wrath;  while  his 
view  of  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ 
Jesus,  though  remarkably  clear  as  to  its 
all-sufficiency,  lacked  the  personal  applica- 
tion that  could  have  enabled  him  unhesita- 
tingly to  say,  "  he  loved  me,  and  gave  him- 
self for  me."  Still  there  were  moments 
of  exquisite  enjoyment  to  the  poor  sinner, 
when  he  could,  by  a  close  examination  of 
scripture  promises  and  invitations,  obtain 
a  perfect  assurance  that  as  no  thirsty  soul 
was  ever  prohibited  from  taking  of  the 
waters  of  life  freely,  and  as  the  thirst  of 
his  soul  for  those  waters  was  unquestiona- 
ble, he  had  the  witness  both  of  the  word 
and  of  the  Spirit  that  the  gift  was  his  own. 


When  the  finding  and  sentence  of  the 
court-martial  were  transmitted  to  the  seat 
of  government  for  approval,  major  Mur- 
ray, who  had  joined  his  regiment  some 
time  before,  was  at  head-quarters.  The 
circumstance  was  made  known  to  him ; 
and  with  deep  sorrow,  though  without 
surprise,  he  heard  the  particulars.  Such 
atrcrravated  crimes  struck  him  with  dis- 
may ;  and  as  the  rejection  by  O'Brien  of 
the  chaplain's  defence,  and  the  preference 
that  he  gave  to  his  own  most  intemperate 
and  abusive  one,  was  stated,  the  major 
scarcely  dared  to  entertain  even  a  distant 
hope  that  this  object  of  so  many  prayers 
would  at  last  leave  the  world  otherwise 
than  a  hardened  offender.  He  returned 
to  his  regiment  the  following  day,  and 
made  known  to  Philip  Dale  ihe  melan- 
choly event.  Together  they  deplored  it, 
until,  by  frequently  speaking  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  major  became  so  restless,  that  he 
resolved  on  visiting  the  station,  which  was 
cit  no  very  great  distance  from  his  own. 
So  much  time  had,  however,  elapsed,  that 
he  arrived  only  two  days  before  that  ap- 
pointed for  the  execution;  and  it  was  late 
in  the  evening  when,  having  obtained  an 
order  for  admission,  he  reached  the  male- 
factor's cell.  Rarely  had  an  emotion  so 
painful  swelled  the  heart  of  the  pious 
officer  as  when,  the  last  bolt  being  with- 
drawn, the  door  opened,  and  he  stepped 
within  the  precints  of  the  cell.  O'Brien 
sat  on  the  side  of  his  low  bedstead,  a 
small  table  was  before  him,  and  upon  it  a 
candle  burning.  He  was  intently  })erusing 
a  book;  but  on  hearing  the  entrance  of 
a  visitor,  he  shaded  his  eyes  from  the  glare 
of  the  candle,  and  cast  an  enquiring  look 
towards  the  door.  The  major  had  pulled 
his  military  cap  over  his  brow,  and  was 
not  immediately  recognized ;  but  as  he 
approached  with  slow  and  reluctant  step, 
raising  at  the  same  time  his  cap,  O'Brien 
started  with  even  violent  action  from  his 
seat,  exclaiming,  while  he  cast  his  hands 
and  eyes  towards  heaven,  '-every  prayer  ! 
is  every  prayer  to  be  answered  ?  all  my 
prayers  ?" 

Major  Murray  was  astonished,  but  half 
incredulous :  he  dared  not  attacii  to  the 
soldier's  words  all  the  meaning  that  they 
seemed  to  convey  ;  yet,  as  he  sorrowfully 
gazed  upon  him,  the  change  in  his  counte- 
nance,  which  was   most  obvious,  struck 
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him  very  forcibly :  he  asked,  in  a  low 
and  anxious  voice  '•  O'Brien,  do  you  pray?" 

But  O'Brien's  tears  flowed  too  lust  for 
a  reply ;  and  the  major,  deeply  moved, 
added,  "  sit  down,  my  poor  fellow,  sit 
down,"  at  the  same  time  seating  himself 
on  a  stool,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table, 
and  taking  up  the  book,  which  proved 
to  be  what  he  wished,  the  holy  Bible.  The 
passage  that  O'Brien  was  studying  was 
the  eleventh  chapter  of  Hebrews. 

"  Major,"  said  the  poor  criminal,  when 
he  had  a  little  recovered  himself  '  how 
could  you  come  to  visit  such  a  one  as  I  ?" 

"  I  could  not  help  it,  O'Brien ;  and  I 
almost  feared  that  I  might  have  delayed 
too  long." 

'•  No,  sir,  I  am  not  to  be  executed  till  the 
day  after  to-morrow." 

The  words  were  spoken  in  a  quiet 
though  sad  tone ;  and  they  pierced  the 
major's  heart.  O'Brien  continued,  "  I  am 
then  to  receive  the  wages  that  you  often 
told  me  were  the  due  of  my  sin." 

"Alas,  O'Brien,  if  that  bodily  death 
were  the  only  wages,  I  should  not  grieve 
for  you  as  acutely  as  I  do." 

"  But,  sir,  I  do  hope,  I  must  hope,  1 
can  almost  more  than  hope,  that  bodily 
death  is  the  only  payment  I  shall  get.  For 
there  is  a  gift,  the  gift  that  only  Christ 
can  give,  and  though  it  seems  almost  im- 
possible to  you,  who  know  so  much  of  me, 
yet  even  I  am  not  shut  out  from  it," 

"  O'Brien,  you  have  been  a  very  griev- 
ous offender," 

"  You  might  say  as  much  as  that,  sir, 
to  almost  any  body ;  but  if  you  were  to 
begin  to  number  up  my  crimes,  and  to 
tell  them  all,  the  hours  that  I  have  now  to 
live  wouldn't  be  long  enough.  There 
never,  never  was  such  another  wretch ; 
nobody  ever  fought  against  God  as  I  have 
done  ;  Satan  never  had  such  a  servant ; 
my  comrades  never  had  such  an  enemy ; 
all  the  venomous  serpents  in  this  country 
couldn't  match  the  poison  that  has  lain 
under  my  tongue" — he  stopped  in  an 
agony  not  to  be  described,  and  hiding 
his  eyes  with  one  hand,  with  the  other 
pointed  to  the  Bible,  pushing  it  towards 
the  major,  with  an  action  at  once  impatient 
and  imploring. 

Major  Murray,  agitated  by  this  unlooked- 
for  scene,  turned  over  the  leaves,  until 
O'Brien,  in  a  smothered  tone  murmured, 
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'■  read,  oh  read  !"  and  he  then,  almost  at  a 
venture,  took  the  fourth  chapter  of  the 
second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  As  he 
proceeded,  O'Brien  withdrew  his  hand, 
and  fixed  on  him  his  swollen  eyes,  with  an 
expression  of  insatiable  eagerness,  gra- 
dually softening  into  one  of  placid  content. 
The  major  proceeded  on  to  the  following 
chapter,  and  read  it  through,  giving  a 
most  animated  emphasis  to  the  last  two 
verses ;  "  now,  then,  we  are  ambassadors 
for  Christ,  as  though  God  did  beseech  you 
by  us,  we  pray  you  in  Christ's  stead,  be 
ye  reconciled  to  God.  For  he  hath  made 
Him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin,  that 
we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of 
God  in  Him." 

"  Now  tell  me,  O'Brien,  do  you  under- 
stand this  ?" 

"  I  do,  sir,  perfectly." 

"  And  what  do  you  learn  from  it  ?" 

'•  I  learn,  sir,  to  be  ashamed  of  my  un- 
belief God  doesn't  send  me  message  up- 
on message  to  mock  me  for  believing  it  at 
last." 

"  True,  true,"  exclaimed  the  major. 
"But  tell  me  more  of  this,  O'Brien,  lor  1 
also  am  even  now  sinning  through  unbelief 

"  I  can  only  tell  you,  sir,  that  I  sold  my- 
self to  Satan,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
redeemed  me;  I  don't  feel  in  myself  able 
to  understand  it,  and  when  I  think  of  ail 
that  I  have  been,  and  all  that  I  have  done, 
it  seems  quite  a  dream  to  suppose  I  should 
escape  hell ;  but  again,  when  I  think  of 
the  blood  shed  on  the  cross,  and  whose 
blood  it  was,  I  know  there  is  worth  enough 
in  it  to  redeem  a  world  of  such  vile  crimi- 
nals ;  and  when  I  consider  why  it  was 
shed,  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  deliver 
such,  I  dare  not  doubt  any  longer.  My 
doubting  seems  the  worst  crime  of  all." 

"  And  how  long  have  you  felt  thus  ?" 

"  Since  my  trial,  sir  :  the  blessed  man 
who  would  have  saved  my  life  by  the  de- 
fence that  he  drew  up  for  me,  was  disap- 
pointed in  that  b}^  my  obstinate  wicked- 
ness ;  but  in  spite  of  Satan,  and  of  myself 
too.  he  has  been  the  means  of  saving  my 
soul." 

"  Mercy  most  amazing  1"  cried  the  ma- 
jor, "  and  he  visits  you,  this  man  of  God  ?" 

"  Daily,  sir,  oftener  than  once  a  day.  I 
was  near  killing  him  in  my  savage  fury  for 
his  faithfulness  at  first:  but  that  didn't 
daunt  him.     He  came  again,  and  again^ 
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and  he  taught  me,  and  prayed  with  me, 
and  manifestly,  I  may  say,  set  forth  Christ 
crucified  before  my  eyes,  'till  the  devil 
couldn't  put  a  word  into  my  mouth,  nor  a 
thought  into  my  heart,  against  my  being 
saved.  Yes,  I  shall  be  saved,"  he  con- 
tinued joyfully,  "  for  indeed,  sir,  I  have 
come  10  Christ,  and  I  do  cling  to  the  dust 
under  his  feet ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that 
He  meant  what  he  said,  when  he  declared, 
'  him  that  cometh  to  me  I  will  in  no  wise 
cast  out.'  Shall  I  not  be  saved,  major 
Murray  ?'• 

'•  0'13rien,  I  am  utterly  overwhelmed  at 
the  astonishing  mercy  of  God  to  your  soul. 
Yes,  I  dare  not  doubt  your  safety.  The 
fact  of  this  pious  minister  having  been  so 
deeply  interested  on  your  behalf,  and  the 
perseverance  given  to  him,  in  a  work  of 
which  I  well  know  that  the  difficulties  and 
the  discouragements  must  have  been  very 
great;  all,  all,  confirm  the  sweet  hope  that 
your  words  inspire.  I  heard  of  the  re- 
jected defence,  but  not  the  character  of 
him  who  drew  it  up.    Mercy  unbounded  !" 

"  Then,  sir,  let  us  praise  the  Lord." 

They  knelt;  and  when  the  major's 
voice  utterly  failed,  through  excess  of 
emotion,  O'Brien  took  up  the  thread  of 
his  address,  pouring  forth  the  utterance  of 
a  heart  at  once  so  humbled  and  so  glad, 
so  contrite  and  believing,  that  any  far- 
ther question  seemed  quite  impossible. 
They  resumed  their  seats,  and  remained 
for  a  few  minutes  silent.  At  length, 
O'Brien  said,  '-I  quite  prayed  for  a  sight 
of  you,  sir ;  but  was  afterwards  ashamed 
to  think  of  such  an  unreasonable  prayer. 
Now  you  are  come ;  will  you  answer  me 
some  questions?" 

''Most  willingly,  dear  O'Brien." 

"  If  I  had  not  heard  the  gospel  before 
now,  I  should  be  easier  in  my  mind  than 
sometimes  I  am.  You  know,  sir,  it  is  a 
fearful  thing  to  Mi  away ;  and  I  often  think 
I  have  done  so." 

"  No,  you  never  received  the  gospel ; 
though  you  heard  it.  Did  you  discern  the 
character  of  Christ,  his  work  in  saving 
sinners,  and  the  way  in  which  a  sinner  is 
to  be  saved,  as  you  now  do  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  sir,  I  had  not  an  idea.  What 
I  understood  was,  that  the  wicked  must 
be  turned  into  hell;  and  that  I,  being 
wicked,  must  go  with  them,  unless  I 
changed  my  conduct,  and  made  amends 


for  my  former  sins,  by  a  new  life.  I 
understood,  too,  that  I  could  not  do  this 
of  myself,  but  must  pray  for  help  from 
above  to  do  it.  But  I  did  not  want  to 
have  my  life  changed,  farther  than  might 
be  good  for  my  credit  and  promotion.  I 
thought  of  Christ  as  the  Judge  before 
whom  I  must  stand  at  last,  v^^ho  would 
send  me  to  the  place  of  torment  if  I  died 
in  sin,  and  take  me  to  lieaven  if  I  became 
holy.     That  was  all." 

"  Yet  you  heard  the  gospel  very  plainly 
set  fortli." 

"I  did,  sir;  but  I  paid  no  regard  to  it. 
I  used  to  be  thinking  of  my  uniform,  or 
any  nonsense,  rather  than  of  what  you 
read  or  spoke.  Bat  I  understood  so  much 
as  to  be  certain  that  what  you  did  say 
was  the  truth ;  and  when  I  called  to  mind 
what  1  knew  of  my  own  religion,  I  plainly 
saw  that  was  not  truth,  nor  reason  either. 
I  refused  to  see  a  priest,  because  I  knew 
that  if  ever  I  was  to  get  any  help  at  all, 
it  must  come  from  those  who  would  bring 
the  Bible  in  their  hands,  not  from  such  as 
had  only  man's  authority  to  show  for  what 
they  told  me." 

"You  seem  to  have  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  God's  law  sufficient  to  aggravate 
most  fearfully  your  condemnation;  but  it 
is  plain,  that  of  the  gospel  you  were  utterly 
ignorant.  Therefore  your  case  is  not  that 
of  one  who  has  fallen  away.  If  it  were, 
O'Brien,  I  should  still  address  you  in  the 
words  of  invitation,  "  turn,  O,  backsliding 
children,  saith  the  Lord."  '-I  will  heal 
their  backsliding ;  I  will  love  them  freely." 
Your's  has  been  a  course  of  very  terrible 
iniquity,  over  which  divine  grace  hath  yet 
more  abounded." 

"  Still,  sir,  you  must  not  lose  the  comfort 
of  knowing  that  your  instructions  have 
been  a  very  precious  blessing  to  me. 
When  I  began  to  listen  to  my  dear  minis- 
ter, I  felt  this;  and  also,  I  never  was — 
never  could  have  been  comfortable  in 
any  sinful  thing  whatever,  after  I  had 
listened  to  your  teaching.  It  followed  me 
every  where.  Oh,  sir,  don't  be  discou- 
raged, but  speak  to  all  the  men,  as  you 
spoke  to  me."  He  then  inquired  for  Philip 
Dale;  and  asked  the  major  if  he  would 
carry  his  forgiveness  and  a  message  to 
Moyle." 

"  I  cannot,  O'Brien.  Moyle  met  a  dread- 
ful death  not  long  since  in  the  jungle ;  he 
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was  seized  by  a  tiger,  A  few  days  affer 
we  iiad  buried  his  mangled  remains,  an 
order  came  out  to  send  him  home  a  close 
prisoner  on  the  charge  of  that  murder 
which  the  dying  confession  of  an  accom- 
plice had  brought  home  to  him." 

O'Brien  seemed  much  affected  on  hear- 
ing this,  and  exclaimed,  "  why  am  I  singled 
out,  while  such  a  fellow-sinner  perished  in 
his  guih?" 

'•  It  is  the  act  of  sovereign  mercy  that 
saves  you,  O'Brien ;  and  to  that  be  all  the 
praise." 

A  bell  just  then  tolled  the  hour;  and 
the  prisoner  looked  at  his  friend  with 
solemn  earnestness.  "  My  hours  are  very 
few,  major  :  it  is  awful  to  die." 

"It  is;  but  the  sting  of  death  has  been 
taken  away." 

•'  The  eternal  sting  has,  indeed  ;  but,  sir, 
my  death  has  many  stings  yet.  There  is 
the  public  shame,  which  I  have  often 
braved  at  the  halberts ;  but  now  I  feel  as 
if  my  shame  brought  disgrace  on  my  Hea- 
venly Lord.  A  believer  may  suffer  joy- 
fully, I  know,  in  his  master's  cause :  Philip 
Dale  ^oes  eo,  and  he  would  gladly  go  to 
death  for  it.  But  for  a  believer  to  be  pub- 
licly executed  for  his  own  great  and  scan- 
dalous crimes — I  can't  bear  that  thought." 

"You  were  not  a  believer  when  you 
committed  those  crimes." 

"No,  sir;  but  many  who  know  what  my 
life  has  been,  will  think  me  a  hypocrite  in 
my  death." 

The  major  sighed  ;  he  very  well  knew 
the  truth  of  the  remark. 

"  Then,  sir,"  continued  O'Brien,  "  there 
is  another  thing  thai  bears  me  down  sorely. 
I  have  lived  not  to  even  the  middle  time 
of  life  ;  yet  I  have  crowded  as  many  sins 
into  my  few  years  as  most  men  contrive  to 
commit  in  sixty  or  seventy.  Now,  I  am  to 
be  cut  off,  without  having  time  given  me 
to  do  one  service  for  God,  or  even  to  try 
to  undo  any  part  of  that  great  mischief 
which  my  vile  example  has  done  among 
men.  I  am  cut  off,"  he  repeated  in  a 
tone  of  anguish,  "  after  devoting  mj^self  to 
the  work  of  Satan  ;  and  I  am  not  permitted 
to  show  my  face  as  a  servant  of  God." 

"  That  is  a  sting,  I  confess,  O'Brien  ;  but 
remember  that  God  does  not  always  avert 
the  natural  consequences  of  our  transgres- 
sions, as  regards  this  world.  You  have, 
by  your   own   confession,  greatly   sinned 


against  light;  and  have  misled  many  into 
dangerous  paths.  For  this  you  must  die  a 
distressing  death  to  appease  the  just  laws 
of  your  country,  and  to  counteract,  as  far 
as  may  be.  the  perilous  consequences  of 
your  former  way  among  your  comrades. 
To  suffer  as  an  evil  doer  is  truly  grievous  ; 
yet,  patiently  receive  the  chastisement,  and 
give  thanks,  fervent  thanks  to  the  Lord, 
that  he  delivers  you  not  over  to  the  bitter 
pains  of  eternal  death." 

"  Then  w'e  must  pray  again,  major,  for 
my  very  soul  is  troubled,  and  full  of  bit- 
terness, when  I  think  what  my  sins  have 
brought  me  to." 

The  major  prayed  with  him,  and  spoke 
many  words  of  comfort ;  he  then  left  him, 
to  pour  out  the  fulness  of  wondering  grati- 
tude in  his  own  chamber.  Early  next 
morning,  he  sought  the  faithful  chaplain, 
and  received  a  full  confirmation  of  his  most 
sanguine  hopes  respecting  O'Brien.  On 
repairing  to  the  cell,  they  found  him  in  a 
most  rejoicing  frame  of  mind,  as  regarded 
his  prospect  for  eternity,  but  sorely  afflicted 
when  dwelling  on  the  impossibility  of  his 
doing  any  thing  to  promote  the  cause  of 
Christ  on  earth.  The  visit  w^as  long  and 
affecting ;  and  when  the  major  spoke  of 
departing,  O'Brien  earnestly  entreated  his 
presence  at  the  place  of  execution. 

"  Cannot  you  spare  me,  my  pcor  fellow? 
It  will  be  a  dreadful  trial." 

'•  I  know  it,  my  honoured  friend  ;  but  I 
have  such  strong  reason  for  it.  I  want  you 
to  be  able  to  say  to  my  poor  comrades,  '  I 
myself  saw  the  deserter  shot,'  I  want  you 
to  be  able  to  add,  '  I  myself  saw  the  par- 
doned sinner  die  in  peace ;'  and  I  want  to 
have  the  comfort  of  looking  on  you  in  that 
trying  hour  ;  for,  indeed,  major,  it  is  a  very 
trying  one,  even  to  him  who  can  cast  his 
soul  on  the  Lord  Jesus." 

The  major  consented,  and  left  him  witii 
the  indefatigable  chaplain.  The  whole 
regiment  appeared  unusually  cast  down, 
in  the  prospect  of  the  morrow  ;  and  many 
officers  declared  that  they  would  rather  be 
exposed  in  the  jungle  to  a  rencounte«r 
with  wild  beasts,  than  be  present,  as  they 
would  be  obliged  to  be,  at  O'Brien's  exe- 
cution. The  garrison  was  very  large  ;  and 
every  corps  in  it  partook  more  or  less  of 
the  feeling. 

There  was  a  select  mess,  composed 
chiefly  of  superior  officers,  at  which  major 
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Murray  was  invited  to  dine  :  he  consented, 
in  the  hope  of  exciting  some  profitable 
interest  in  the  minds  of  his  friends  and 
brother  officers ;  but  his  heart  was  very 
sad,  and  his  looks  sufficiently  proved  it, 
when  he  appeared  among  them. 

'I  don't  wonder  at  seeing  you  cast 
down,"  said  the  colonel,  "  for  we  are  all  in 
very  low  spirits  to-day." 

'^  It  was  a  sorry  gift  that  we  received 
from  your  regiment,"  remarked  another, 
"  when  you  turned  this  miserable  fellow 
over  to  us.  So  much  trouble  we  never 
had  with  any  man." 

"I  can  believe  it,"  replied  the  major, 
"but  I  was  not  present  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  you.  I  liad  him  under  my  com- 
mand, at  the  depot,  and  certainly  hoped 
better  things  of  him  than  afterwards  oc- 
curred." 

"  I  cannot  comprehend."  said  the  former 
speaker,  "  how  such  a  change  has  taken 
place  in  our  feelings  respecting  him.  Never 
was  a  man  more  generally  or  more  deser- 
vedly detested.  His  comrades  shrank  from 
any  appearance  of  intimacy  with  him  :  not 
a  non-commissioned  officer  but  was  weary 
of  reporting  his  misconduct ;  and  as  for 
ourselves,  if  a  court-martial  was  summoned, 
we  were  almost  sure  that  the  prisoner  was 
Denis  O'Brien.  At  first  we  tried  lenity, 
but  our  patience  became  exhausted  ;  and 
we  certainly  lashed  him  without  mercy  of 
late.  One  plan  succeeded  no  better  than 
another :  our  indulgence  he  abused,  and 
our  severity  he  set  at  defiance.  Did  you 
hear  of  his  hist  defence?" 

"  I  heard,  with  grief,  that  it  had  been  an 
aggravation  of  his  crime." 

"  Nothing  couUl  equal  its  insolence  and 
insubordination,  except  the  astounding  ef- 
frontery with  which  he  delivered  it.  You 
would  have  supposed  we  were  all  assem- 
bled to  receive  a  reprimand  from  him  ;  and 
such  a  torrent  of  abuse  I  have  rarely  heard 
from  any  quarter." 

"  What  renders  it  more  astonishing." 
observed  the  colonel,  '-  is,  tliat  a  good  man, 
out  of  mere  pity,  had  drawn  up  a  defence 
for  him  so  ingeniously,  that  we  should 
have  found  it  difficult  to  go  to  the  extreme 
of  martial  law,  had  he  adopted  it.  Nay, 
he  did  so  far  adopt  it,  that  he  held  it  in  his 
hand,  and  seemed  to  have  every  intention 
of  using  it ;  when,  at  the  very  moment  of 
being  called  on,  he,  in  a  paroxysm  of  sud- 


den rage,  flung  it  down,  took  from  his  cap 
his  own  extraordinary  and  fatal  composi- 
tion, and  thundered  it  out,  with  really 
savage  delight  at  the  opportunity  afforded 
him  of  insulting  us." 

'•  Strange  as  all  this  may  be,"  said  an- 
other officer,  "  thei'e  is  something  more  un- 
accountable still  in  the  matter.  1  can 
more  easily  understand  O'Brien's  conduct 
than  that  of  the  worthy  clergyman." 

Several  agreed  in  this  remark  ;  and  the 
colonel  added,  "  I  am  convinced  that  to 
him  is  owing  tiie  softening  of  our  feelings 
towards  O'Brien  ;  and  the  more  surprising 

change    in    his   countenance.      Mr.  

was  an  utter  stranger  to  the  prisoner  ;  and 
so  far  was  the  latter  from  seeking  his  aid, 
that  I  am  assured  by  the  sentries  that  he 
visited  him  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  so  vio- 
lent was  the  infatuated  man.  Yet  on 
such  unpromising  grounds  did  this  stranger 
work,  as  if  his  existence  depended  on  the 
culprit's  escape ;  and  even  after  the  read- 
ing of  that  most  provoking  defence,  he  pre- 
vailed over  us,  irritated  as  we  were,  to 
hear  his  version  of  the  matter.  I  never 
beheld  a  person  more  distressed  than  the 
benevolent  man  was,  during  O'Brien's  in- 
vective ;  and  I  really  think  that  the  sight 
of  his  unaffected  grief  and  dismay  disarmed 
our  just  resentment." 

"  I  could  have  fancied  a  person  of  very 
enthusiastic  benevolence  going  so  far," 
said  the  other  officer;  "  but  after  the  wan- 
ton rejection  of  his  help,  it  was  more  than 
man  could  expect  from  man,  that  he 
should  devote  himself  as  he  has  done  to 
the  criminal ;  and  the  colonel  says,  that 
the  influence  he  has  acquired  over  him  is 
far  more  wonderful  than  that  of  the  Indian 
juggler  over  his  serpents." 

"  It  is  not  merely  towards  himself,"  re- 
joined the  colonel ;  ''for,  in  every  respect, 
and  with  regard  to  every  person,  O'Brien 
is  changed  beyond  the  power  of  language 
to  describe." 

'•  Long  confinement,  and  the  near  ap- 
proach of  death,  have  tamed  him,"  re- 
marked another. 

"  No :  we  have  imprisoned  him  for  a 
longer  space ;  and  kej)t  him  in  expectation 
of  death  too,  to  try  what  that  would  do. 
Besides,  there's  not  a  soldier  in  the  army 
who  has  shown  a  more  utter  scorn  of  dan- 
ger, or  has  more  wantonly  exposed  his  life, 
than  he.    His  thoughts,  feelings,  language, 
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looks,  are  all  so  changeji,  that  a  tranafor- 
mation  has  passed  over  the  man  sufficiently 
great  to  render  his  personal  identity  ques- 
tionable, while  I  gazed  and  listened,  in  the 
vivid  recollection  of  what  he  was  before, 
at,  and  after  his  trial." 

'•  Well,"  observed  an  officer,  "  the  minis- 
ter has  done  an  excellent  work ;  and  one 
that  will  i'urnish  a  weighty  item  in  his 
account  with  heaven.  He  must  have  set 
about  it  in  the  spirit  of  an  Indian  Fakeer; 
and,  of  the  two,  I  should  sooner  have 
thought  of  lying  upon  a  bed  of  spikes, 
than  of  trying  my  hand  at  turning  Denis 
O'Brien  into  a  Christian  man." 

"  He  has  done  it,  however,"  said  the 
former  speaker,  "'  and  may  well  congratu- 
late himself  O'Brien,  by  all  accounts,  is 
atoning  for  his  past  sins  by  real  remorse, 
and  to-morrow,  poor  fellow,  his  death  will 
complete  the  expiation." 


CIIiVrTER  XI. 

Major  Murray  had  listened  with  pain- 
ful attention  to  these  remarks.  Every 
particular  respecting  O'Brien  engaged  his 
heartfelt  interest:  the  notice  taken  of  the 
chaplain's  disinterested  and  zealous  efforts, 
gratified  him  ;  but  the  inference  drawn, 
both  as  regarded  the  minister's  motives, 
and  the  ground  of  the  convert's  hope,  dis- 
tressed him  exceedingly.  He  felt  the  deli- 
cacy of  his  situation,  among  men  of  whom 
several  were  much  his  seniors  in  years,  and 
his  superiors  in  rank  ;  but  to  remain  silent 
under  the  circumstances  would,  he  knew, 
be  an  abandonment  of  the  cause  which 
he  was  bound  to  promote.  He  therefore 
spoke. 

"  I  can  add  my  testimony  to  your's, 
colonel,  of  the  decided,  and  most  remarka- 
ble change  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
prisoner.  I  visited  him  last  evening  quite 
unexpected  by  him,  and,  on  my  own  part, 
without  a  hope  of  finding  him  altered. 
Still,  as  I  had  formerly  used  all  the  means 
in  my  power  to  convince  him  of  the  fatal 
termination  to  which  his  evil  courses  might 
lead,  both  as  regards  this  life  and  the  next, 
I  could  not  rest  satisfied  without  making 
another  attempt,  even  at  so  late  a  period, 


to  bring  him  to  a  sense  of  his  awful  situa- 
tion," 

''  And  did  you  really  undertake  the  jour- 
ney for  such  a  purpose  ?"  asked  one  of 
the  officers,  in  amazement. 

'•  I  certainly  did." 

'•  Well,  I  forgot :  you  have  seen  little  or 
nothing  of  him  since  he  began  his  despe- 
rate course,  and  could  not  imagine  what 
a  case  it  was.  Had  you  been  present  at 
the  trial,  heard  the  recapitulation  of  his 
crimes,  and  witnessed  his  daring  defiance, 
you  would  never  have  thought  of  such  an 
attempt." 

"  Pardon  me  :  I  not  only  learned  all  the 
particulars  of  the  trial  at  head-quarters, 
but  also  obtained  from  an  officer  of  liis 
regiment  whom  I  met  there — in  fact  the 
captain  of  O'Brien's  company,  a  full  and 
ratlier  angry  recital  of  his  repeated  delin- 
quencies." 

''  Indeed  !  If  you  had  his  character  from 
his  captain,  you  were  likely  to  get  it  in 
full :  for  never  was  man  more  tormented 
than  he  has  been  by  this  fellow." 

'-  So  he  told  me  ;  with  the  addition,  that 
he  did  not  believe  there  was  another  like 
him  in  the  service  ;  and  that  his  execution 
would  be  a  public  benefit — a  remark,  in 
which  I  could  not  help  concurring." 

'•  And  did  you  really  think,  major  Mur- 
ray, that  you  could  ch.mge  such  a  charac- 
ter, on  the  very  eve  of  his  execution  ?" 

"No:  I  knew  that  neither  then  nor  at 
any  time,  w^as  it  in  the  power  of  man  to 
effect  such  a  change," 

"  But  you  acknowledge  that  the  cler- 
gyman has  done  it." 

•'  He  has  been  the  honoured  instrument, 
I  thankfully  confess,  in  the  great  work 
which  God,  and  God  alone,  could  ever 
achieve." 

'•'  Of  course :  but  you  are  not  a  clergy- 
man, in  the  first  place ;  and  in  the  next, 
even  if  you  had  been  one,  I  don't  see  that 
you  could  have  been  required  to  take  i\ 
troublesome  journey,  exposing  yourself  to 
inconvenience  and  expense,  for  a  fellow 
who  would  have  been  less  likely  to  follow 
your  good  counsel  than  to  knock  you  on 
the  head  for  giving  it." 

"If  I  was  enabled  to  do  this,"  said  the 
major,  "  it  was  by  considering  Him  who 
undertook  an  infinitely  more  painful  enter- 
prise, with   the   certainty  of  far  greater 
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suffering,  to  rescue  me  from  the  same  con- 
demnation that  O'Brien  lay  under." 

•'  Indeed  !     May  I  ask  who  it  was  ?" 

In  a  serious  and  firm  voice,  the  major  re- 
phed,  "  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Tliis  announcement  occasioned  some 
embarrassment:  none  seemed  disposed  to 
scoff,  though  all  clearly  thought  it  a  very 
extraordinary  speech. 

During  this  momentary  silence,  the  even- 
ing gun  fired  from  the  battery,  and  major 
Murray  took  advantage  of  the  incident  to 
proceed.  "My  dear  friends,  bear  with  me 
on  this  occasion,  for  the  season  is  unusu- 
ally solemn.  That  gun  will  again  fire  at 
sunrise,  rousing  us  from  our  slumbers  to 
prepare  for  one  of  the  most  awful  specta- 
cles that  the  eye  of  man  can  witness. 
Think,  but  for  a  moment,  how  heavily  the 
sound  has  fallen  on  the  ear  of  yonder  cap- 
tive, tellin  o-  Jiini  that  the  sun  has  gone  down 
on  the  last,  last  day  of  his  mortal  existence 
— that  never  more  shall  he  gaze  on  the 
evening  sky,  never  more  compose  his  head 
on  the  pillow ;  but  that  his  sun  going  down 
at  noon,  to-morrow  night  shall  find  him  a 
stiff  and  mangled  corpse,  while  his  soul 
shall  have  entered  upon  a  state,  from  which 
there  is  no  escape — shall  have  received  its 
doom  for  eternit3^  Oh,  these  are  awful 
thoughts,  for  one  whose  pulse  throbs  at  this 
moment  in  as  warm  and  vigorous  life  as 
your's  or  mine !" 

A  very  powerful  sensation  was  evidently 
awakened  by  these  words;  and  the  atten- 
tion of  his  hearers  riveted  by  remarks  that 
had  so  general  a  bearing,  appealing  only 
to  the  sentiments  of  humanity  existing  in 
every  bosom  not  utterly  devoid  of  feeling. 

The  major  proceeded.  "My  reflections, 
since  the  fact  of  O'Brien's  condemnation 
became  known  to  me,  were  such  as  1  have 
now  expressed ;  I  anticipated  this  very 
hour,  this  evening's  sunset,  and  to-morrow's 
dawn,  and  the  dreadful  preparations  that 
his  comrades  are  already  making  for  the 
last,  solemn  scene  of  poor  O'Brien's  mortal 
life.  Had  I  paused  here,  I  should  have 
felt  my  utter  inability  to  render  him  any 
service ;  I  should  have  rejoiced  in  exemp- 
tion from  the  distressing  duty  of  being  pre- 
sent at  his  execution ;  but  this  I  could  not 
do.  The  volley  that  will  stretch  him  before 
your  eyes  a  lifeless  corpse,  may,  to  many, 
bring  with  it  a  melancholy  relief,  in  the 
consideration  that  '  all  is  over.' " 


"  A  relief,  indeed !"  exclaimed  an  old 
officer,  interrupting  him.  "  In  my  sepoy 
regiment,  such  a  spirit  of  nmtiny  existed, 
a  few  years  back,  that  we  were  actually 
compelled  to  have  several  executions  in 
succession.  I  can  truly  declare  that,  from 
the  moment  of  passing  sentence,  I  never 
knew  a  comfortable  feeling,  until  the  last 
volley  had  brought,  as  you  rightly  express 
it.  the  melancholy,  but  at  the  same  time 
welcome  relief,  that,  at  last,  all  was  over." 

"It  is  natural,"  resumed  major  Murray, 
"  to  confine  ourselves  to  what  the  eye  can 
see ;  to  what  is  present,  and  temporal :  we 
feel  a  reluctance  to  look  beyond  that  boun- 
dary into  what  is  unseen,  and  eternal.  I 
have,  however,  learned  so  to  do,  and  in 
anticipating  the  fatal  shot  my  mind  could 
not  rest  there;  it  realized  a  far  more  ter- 
rible scene,  even  the  launching  forth  of  an 
unprepared  soul  upon  the  ocean  of  eter- 
nity, dark  with  the  tempests  of  divine 
wTathj  affording  no  hope,  no  peace,  but 
the  blackness  of  despair — the  voice  of  ever- 
lasting lamentation,  the  gnawings  of  the 
worm  that  dieth  not,  and  the  burnings  of 
the  fire  that  shall  never  be  quenched." 

"As  military  men  we  have  nothing  to 
do  with  that,"  hastily  observed  the  old  offi- 
cer :  "  our  duty  is  to  dispose  of  the  culprit's 
body  according  to  law ;  the  rest  is  between 
God  and  himself" 

"  True,  my  dear  sir ;  yet,  as  we  all  must 
inevitably  meet  once  more,  and  that  at  the 
tribunal  of  God,  it  is  not  too  much  for  man 
to  expect  from  his  fellow-man,  that  his 
eternal  destination  should  be  a  matter  of 
some  interest  to  him.  If  I  did  not  know 
that  the  moment  must  arrive  when  I  too 
shall  depart  into  the  world  of  spirits,  I  might, 
perhaps,  look  carelessly  on,  while  my  com- 
panions entered  it  to  be  seen  no  more :  but 
as  the  death  of  another  is  a  sample  of  what 
I  am  hastening  to ;  and  since  each  event 
brings  that  unknown  period  nearer  to  me, 
is  it  not  to  be  expected  that  feelings  of  sym- 
pathy should  reach  farther  than  what  solely 
concerns  the  perishing  body?  When  I 
mused  on  O'Brien's  approaching  death, 
I  certainly  took  this  view  of  the  event ;  and 
my  knowledge  of  the  desperate  wickedness 
of  his  past  life  invested  with  appalling  dark- 
ness the  prospect  before  him.  There  is 
something  very  terrible  in  contemplating 
the  moment  when  you  shall  actually  see 
an  individual,  well  known  to  you  on  earth, 
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etanding  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
Christ ;  and  shall  hear  him  receive  a  doom 
which  you  have  too  much  reason  to  fear 
will  be  that  dreadful  one — -'depart  into 
everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and 
his  angels."  To  this,  in  the  present  case, 
was  added  the  reflection  that  the  guilty 
man  had  been  placed  under  my  immediate 
command,  and  that  I  was  myself  personally 
accountable  so  far  as  regarded  that  pe- 
riod." 

"  How  accountable  ?"  asked  an  officer. 

"  Both  as  to  the  care  that  I  had  taken  to 
check  his  evil  habits,  and  the  example 
which  I  had  set,  to  lead  him  into  a  better 
way." 

"  Pardon  me,  major  Murray :  the  du- 
ties of  an  officer  and  a  private  soldier  are 
so  dissimilar,  that,  unless  in  what  regards 
a  strict  attention  to  military  rules,  I  don't 
see  how  the  example  of  the  former  can 
affect  the  latter.  The  soldier  has  nothing 
to  do  with  his  officer  off  parade." 

"  I  thought  so  once,"  rephed  the  major ; 
"but  circumstances  have  led  me  to  take  a 
very  different  view  of  the  matter.  There 
exists  a  link  between  us,  that  is  too  little 
considered  ;  and  by  means  of  that  link  our 
private  characters — our  conduct  in  mat- 
ters unconnected  w^ith  our  profe.-sion, 
acquire  incalculable  weight  among  the 
men." 

"  What  link  do  you  speak  of?" 

"  Our  servants.  They  are  private  sol- 
diers, and  arc  necessarily  much  with  their 
comrades,  to  whom  they  report  what  oc- 
curs in  our  quarters,  enabling  the  men  to 
seize  upon  every  immoral  and  profane 
habit,  every  intemperate  indulgence  of 
ours,  as  a  sanction  for  the  gratification  of 
their  own  evil  propensities :  or  to  regard 
the  consistent  life  of  an  officer  as  a  pat- 
tern to  shame  their  vicious  ways,  and  to 
show  them  the  path  wherein  they  ought 
also  to  walk." 

"  There  is  some  truth  in  that,"  observed 
one  of  the  party,  "  but  I  must  own  it  never 
occurred  to  me  before." 

"  It  has  cost  me  many  a  pang,"  said  the 
major,  "  in  looking  back  on  the  first  years 
of  my  miUtary  life,  and  not  a  little  humili- 
ation with  respect  to  later  times.  This 
added  poignancy  U>  niy  grief  for  O'Brien. 
I  knew  him  to  be  a  notorious,  daring,  har- 
dened sinner,  and  that,  so  dying,  he  must 
utterly  perish.     I   knew  that  a  sufficient 


atonement  had  been  offered  up,  and  ac- 
cepted, for  his  sins,  equally  with  my  own, 
and  those  of  the  whole  world ;  and  that 
repentance  might  yet  be  given  to  the  crim- 
inal, with  faith  to  beheve  on  the  Saviour, 
through  whom  alone  he  could  find  mercy. 
This  consideration  led  me  hither.  I  visited 
O'Brien,  expecting  to  find  him  what  he 
was  on  the  day  of  trial,  and  resolved  to 
hold  out  to  him  those  offers  of  pardon  and 
acceptance  which  the  gospel  ceases  not  to 
proclaim,  even  to  the  vilest  offender.  I 
found  the  work  already  accomplished : 
another  had  been  beforehand  with  me, 
and  what  effect  is  produced  by  the  simple 
preaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  cruci- 
fied, you  all  in  some  measure  know." 

The  major  then  turned  to  the  officer  who 
had  spoken  of  the  expiation  to  be  made  by 
O'Brien's  death,  mildly,  and  courteously 
asking,  "  may  I,  dear  sir,  without  offence, 
notice  something  that  fell  from  you  not 
long  ago  ?" 

"  Certainly,  sir  :  I  don't  remember  hav- 
ing said  any  thing  particular;  but  pray 
proceed." 

"  Your  observation,  as  nearly  as  I  recol- 
lect, was,  that  O'Brien  is  atoning  for  his 
past  sins  by  real  remorse  ;  and  that  by  a 
shameful  death  he  will  to-morrow  complete 
the  expiation." 

"  I  believe  it  was  so  ;  and  don't  you  say 
the  same?" 

"  Not  exactly :  indeed,  not  in  any  respect. 
I  had  much  conversation  with  him  last  even- 
ing on  that  very  point ;  and  nothing  can 
be  farther  from  his  thoughts  than  to  ima- 
gine that  his  repentance  or  sufferings  can 
have  the  slightest  share  in  atoning  for  any 
part  of  his  transgressions.  Human  justice 
is  satisfied  by  them ;  but  the  justice  of  God 
demands  an  infinitely  greater  expiation 
than  the  sufferings  of  man,  even  throughout 
eternity,  can  aiford.  O'Brien  looks  with  a 
single  eye  to  what  Christ  endured  for  his 
sins  ;  and  knowing  that  God  has  accepted 
the  ransom,  he  rests  in  the  assurance  that 
his  debt,  paid  by  another,  cannot  be  de- 
manded of  him." 

"  Under  such  teaching  as  he  enjoys,"  said 
the  officer,  rather  sneeringly,  "  I  dare  say 
O'Brien  has  made  greater  advances  in 
theological  study  than  I  have,  who  pre- 
tend to  nothing  of  the  sort." 

"  Oh,"  exclaimed  another,  "I  have  known 
instances  of  this,  when  the  greatest  repro- 
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bates  have  been  talked  into  such  a  fit  of 
Enthusiasm,  ahnost  at  the  foot  of  the  gal- 
lows, that  you  heard  nothing  from  them 
but  the  hurry  they  were  in  to  be  turned  oil' 
and  go  to  heaven." 

*'  That,  however,  is  not  our  prisoner's 
case,"  said  the  major,  who  saw  the  natural 
enmity  of  the  human  heart  rising  against 
the  plain  statement  of  salvation  by  taith. 
"  O'Brien  receives  the  punishment  of  death 
in  a  different  spirit.  He  feels  it  to  be  a 
sore  disgrace,  and  deeply  mourns  that  his 
sin  occasions  him  to  be  cut  off,  leaving 
him  no  space  to  prove  before  men  the 
reality  of  his  repentance,  and  to  glorify 
God  with  his  lips  and  in  his  life,  whom  he 
has  so  fearfully  blasphemed  and  dishon- 
oured. This  is  his  feeling;  he  is  quite  free 
from  every  thing  resembling  enthusiasm  : 
but  on  the  contrary,  deeply  humbled,  con- 
trite, self-condemning,  and  mourning  over 
the  wrong  that  he  has  done." 

"  I  must  confirm  your  assertion,"  said 
the  colonel,  "  though  I  don't  pretend  to  go 
along  with  you  in  all  that  you  have  said. 
I  never  saw  a  man  so  humble  as  the  poor 
fellow  appears.  I  certainly,  too,  heard 
from  himself  something  very  much  like 
what  you  have  been  saying,  in  reply  to  a 
remark  of  mine,  on  the  good  use  that  he 
was  making  of  the  time  allowed  him  to  set- 
tle his  accounts  for  the  next  world.  In  fact 
the  pangs  of  his  conscience  are  so  great, 
that  he  hardly  seems  to  think  his  repen- 
tance deep  enough  to  do  him  any  good." 

"But,  did  you  not  find  him  perfectly 
resigned  to  die,  and  tranquil  as  to  what 
ehould  follow?" 

"  Oh,  yes ;  he  distinctly  told  me  that  he 
believed  his  sins  were  forgiven,  and  that 
he  should  go  to  heaven ;  but  there  w^as 
nothing  of  the  sort  that  our  friend  spoke  of 
just  now ;  no  bragging,  or  high-flown  ex- 
pressions. In  short,  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  doubt  his  sincerity." 

"  I  rejoice,  indeedj  at  your  testimony,  my 
dear  sir,"  replied  the  major,  "  and  I  repeat 
that  the  feeling  of  chastened  and  subdued 
happiness  pervading  his  mind  in  reference 
to  eternity,  springs  altogether  IVom  the 
assurance  of  his  sins  being  washed  away 
in  the  blood  of  his  Saviour,  whose  perfect 
fulfilment  of  the  divine  law  is  in  like  man- 
ner accepted  on  his  behalf,  as  his  iniquities 
were  laid  upon  Christ." 

"Now,   major  Murray,"   observed  the 


old  officer,  "if  you  would  make  me  gover- 
nor-general, for  merely  understanding  that, 
I  could  not  do  it.  Neither,  in  fact,  do  I 
believe  that  you  or  any  man  can  attach  a 
defined  meaning  to  the  expressions  that 
you  have  used." 

"  True,  sir :  neither  I  nor  any  man  can 
do  so  unless  enabled  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
comprehend  what  he  has  revealed." 

"  What  revelation  do  we  need  beyond 
the  Bible?" 

"  Permit  me  to  ask  you,  if  the  Bible  were 
brought  to  you  in  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
what  would  you  require,  to  enable  you  to 
profii  by  its  contents?" 

"  Why,  a  candle  I  suppose :  or  else  day- 
light." 

'•  Just  so.  As  the  printed  character  would 
remain  illegible  to  your  bodily  eyes,  imtil 
some  light  were  shed  on  the  page,  so  the 
spiritual  meaning  continues  hidden  from 
the  mind  of  man  until  divine  light  falls 
upon  it  from  its  great  Author.  In  the 
former  case  the  candle  or  the  sun  reveals 
to  you  the  contents  of  the  book,  not  add- 
ing to  them  any  thing  that  w^as  not  previ- 
ously there :  the  latter  is  a  similar  revela- 
tion, but  of  a  far  higher  character,  and  in- 
finitely more  important  results." 

"  Then  you  mean  to  say  that  I  cannot 
understand  the  Bible  ?" 

"I  passed  no  individual  judgment.  I 
can  only  declare,  with  regard  to  myself, 
that  I  read  it  long  without  spiritual  under- 
standing, and  consequently,  without  profit, 
through  a  vain  confidence  in  my  own 
powers.  It  was  not  until  I  was  directed  to 
the  invitation,  "if  any  of  you  lack  wisdom, 
let  him  ask  of  God,  that  giveth  to  all  men 
liberally  and  upbraidetli  not,  and  it  shall 
be  given  him  ;"  and,  assured  that  "  every 
good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is  from 
above,  and  cometh  down  from  the  Father 
OF  Lights,"  that  I  besouglU  the  illumina- 
tion He  alone  can  bestow.  Then  I  began 
to  discern  important  truths  long  hid  from 
my  eyes.  The  doctrine  before  so  unintel- 
ligible became  then  perfectly  clear  to  me." 

"If  you  mean  that  strange  one  of  what 
you  seem  to  call  a  double  imputation,  I 
wish  you  would  put  it  in  as  clear  terms  as 
you  can ;  for  to  me,  it  is  very  mystical." 

"  We  are  told,  that  '  great  is  the  mys- 
tery of  godliness;'  and,  surely,  we  cannot 
expect  to  find  the  highest  and  most  awful 
transactions  of  eternal  w^isdom  less  mys- 
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tcrious  to  us  than  the  very  simplest  and 
most  common  operations  of  what  we  call 
nature.  You  cannot  tell  me  in  what  man- 
ner the  food  which  you  eat  sustains  your 
lil'e.  You  cannot  give  any  kind  of  solution 
of  the  difficulty,  how  the  same  juices  drawn 
Irom  a  narrow  spot  of  earth,  and  circula- 
ting through  the  same  medium,  should 
linge  the  stalk  of  this  flower  with  green, 
and  its  petals  with  a  rich  diversity  of 
colours." 

••  I  confess  it :  nature  is  full  of  mysteries. 
Wonderful  in  its  variety;  more  wonderful 
in  the  perfect  order  wdth  which  that  variety 
is  regulated.  Believe  me,  dear  major,  you 
are  not  conversing  with  a  scoffing  infidel 
anxious  to  disprove  whatever  he  cannot 
comprehend,  hut  with  an  old  man,  who 
knows  perhaps  too  much  of  this  w^orld,  and 
too  little  of  the  next,  and  would  fain  learn 
of  his  juniors,  who  have  studied  more  suc- 
cessfully than  lie  has.  I  again  request 
you  to  state,  as  clearly  as  you  can,  that 
doctrine.  If  the  poor  fellow,  who  is  to  be 
sent  into  eternity  to-morrow  understands  it 
so  well  as  you  say,  why  may  not  I  ?" 

Much  atiected  by  this  simple  appeal  from 
the  greyheaded  veteran,  the  major  looked 
at  him  with  mingled  love  and  respect. 
The  reference  to  O'Brien's  approaching 
fate,  which  had  almost  been  lost  sight  of 
in  the  interest  of  the  subject,  roused  him 
to  increased  solicitude  for  the  souls  around 
him.  He  sent  up  a  mental  prayer,  and 
then  spoke : 

"The  doctrine  which  you,  my  dear  sir, 
have  aptly  characterized  as  a  double  im- 
putation, is  that  whereon,  solely  and  ex- 
clusively. I  build  my  every  hope  of  future 
blessedness.  It  is  capable  of  a  very  brief 
and  simple  statement.  We  must  bear  in 
mind  the  actual  condition  of  man,  in  the 
eyes  of  his  Maker,  a  transgressor,  stained 
with  many  sins ;  we  must  consider  the 
Divine  character,  a  Being  so  pure  and  holy 
that  nothing  evil  can  find  admission  into 
his  presence ;  a  Being  perfectly  just,  who 
has  declared  that  He  will  punish  iniquity; 
perfectly  true  and  righteous,  to  execute 
whatsoev^er  he  has  denounced.  Man,  the 
criminal,  stands  before  this  holy  and  uner- 
ring Judge,  a  guilty  creature,  unable  to 
change  himself,  or  to  make  any  compen- 
sation for  his  past  offences.  What  does 
man  require?  Pardon  for  his  multiplied 
sins ;  and  such  a  righteousness  as  shall 
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make  him  meet  for  the  favour  of  God,  and 
an  inheritance  in  heaven." 

The  major  paused:  no  one  dissented. 
"In  this  state,  evidently  hopeless  as  re- 
o-ards  the  human  race,  not  one  of  whom 
can  extricate  himself,  much  less  help  an- 
other, man  is  greeted  with  the  glad  tidings 
of  a  mighty  deliverance  wTought  out  for 
him  by  the  Son  of  God,  who,  assuming 
human  nature  for  this  express  purpose, 
took  it  upon  himself  in  its  original  purity, 
maintained  that  purity  unsullied,  and  added 
thereto  an  active  righteousness  by  per- 
fectly fulfilling  the  divine  law  in  all  its  re- 
quirements. This  holy,  spotless,  most 
riffhteous  Being  stands  before  God  the 
Father  exempt,  by  right  exempt  from  all 
the  sufferings  that  sin  has  brought  into 
the  world;  having  incurred  no  punishment, 
but  claiming,  what  neither  Adam  nor  any 
of  his  posterity  could  possibly  claim,  eter- 
nal blessedness  as  the  fair  purchase  of  his 
own  merit:  yet  we  behold  Jesus  Christ 
smitten  and  afflicted  of  God,  despised,  re- 
jected, persecuted,  and  murdered  by  men 
— from  his  earliest  infancy  marked  out  as 
a>man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with 
grief;  and  his  latest  breath  poured  forth 
in  the  midst  of  excruciating  tortures.  Now, 
unless  you  could  dare  to  charge  upon  the 
Most  High  an  act  of  deep  injustice, 
cruelty  and  wrong,  you  must  acknowledge 
that  Jesus  Christ  suffered  for  others,  and 
not  for  Himself,  that  He  died  the  just  for 
the  unjust." 

"'I  never  doubted  that.  He  certainly 
suffered  for  us." 

"In  other  words,  by  the  imputation  of 
our  sins  to  Him,  God  'made  Him  to  be 
sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin.'  In  like  man- 
ner is  the  perfect  obedience  of  Christ  im- 
puted to  those  who  believe  on  Him,  as  a 
Saviour." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  asked  the  old 
officer,  "  that  Christ's  righteousness  makes 
us  righteous  ?" 

"Not  otherwise  than  our  sins  made  Him 
sinful,  which  they  most  assuredly  did  not. 
1  mean  to  say  that  as  God  for  our  sakes 
treated  His  innocent  Son  as  though  He 
were  a  guilty  sinner,  so  he  for  Christ's  sake 
treats  his  transgressing  people,  when  they 
come  to  Him.  in  faith,  as  though  they  were 
perfectly  righteous.  Our  iniquities  were 
laid  on  Christ  to  be  punished  in  Him  that 
they  might  be  pardoned  in  us :  His  righ- 
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teousness  is  imputed  to  believers,  that  tlicy 
may  receive,  as  a  free  gift,  the  reward 
earned  by  their  Master  alone." 

"  Now  in  terms  this  is  not  obscure,  I 
confess ;  but  when  you  come  to  examine 
the  thing,  it  amounts  to  this :  that  we, 
being  sure  of  another's  righteousness,  may 
live  just  as  w^e  please.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Bible  will  be  found  by  any  means 
to  sanction  such  an  inference." 

'•  Most  certainly  it  does  not,"  replied 
major  Murray.  "And  here  again,  what 
we  have  marked  in  poor  O'Brien  may 
serve  as  an  illustration.  He  receives  the 
doctrine  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  set 
forth :  he  believes  that  Christ  having  suf- 
fered for  him,  there  is  now  no  condemna- 
tion to  him  :  he  knows  that  thus  believing, 
God  accepts  him  in  Christ,  looks  on  him 
in  Christ,  and  for  the  sake  of  Christ's  per- 
fect obedience  accounts  him  justified  by 
faith,  a  meet  inheritor  of  His  kingdom. 
But  what  is  the  consequence  of  this? 
O'Brien  is  not  elated,  but  humbled  to 
the  lowest  depth  of  self-abhorrence  ;  he 
sees  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,  in  the 
dreadful  sufferings  of  the  Son  of  God  to 
atone  for  it:  he  comprehends  somewhat 
oC  the  length,  and  breadth,  and  depth,  and 
height  of  the  love  that  could  lead  Him  thus 
to  suffer ;  and  he  mourns  over  the  stroke 
that  is  to  cut  him  off",  not  that  death  has 
now  any  terrors  for  him,  but  solely  because 
he  will  be  unable  to  glorify  his  redeeming 
God  among  men,  b}'^  a  holy  and  blameless 
hfe.  Does  this  look  like  receiving;  the 
doctrine  as  a  licence  to  continue  in  sin?" 

"No:  but  do  you  really  believe  that 
if  O'Brien  was  brought  again  into  the 
temptations  that  formerly  surrounded  him, 
with  fuel  at  hand  to  rekindle  all  his  bad 
passions,  he  would  not  relapse  into  former 
habits  ?" 

"  I  feel  assured  that  he  would  not,"  an- 
swered the  major ;  '•  I  have  spoken  as  yet 
but  of  the  work  of  redemption  as  the  im- 
mediate consequence  of  Christ's  death,  and 
of  justification  through  faith  in  the  ato- 
ning sacrifice,  which  brings  the  believer 
within  the  covenant  of  grace,  assuring 
him  or  acceptance  in  the  beloved  Son  of 
God.  There  is  yet  another  branch  of  tlie 
subject:  we,  by  the  confession  of  an  ortho- 
dox fiiith,  acknowledge  Three  persons  in 
one  God ;  the  Holy  Ghost  being  co-equal 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  his  di- 


vine agency  indispensable  in  the  work  of  a 
sinner's  redemption.  It  is  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  alone  that  these  things 
are  made  clear  to  man's  spiritual  vision, 
and  brought  home  to  his  heart.  It  is  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  apply  individ- 
ually what  Christ  has  wrought  out  for  us. 
He  dwells  in  the  believer.  The  man, 
whose  body  and  soul  were  ahke  under  the 
dominion  of  Satan,  and  his  heart  a  cage 
of  unclean  birds,  becomes  a  temple  for  the 
in-dwelling  God,  by  whose  power,  and  not 
by  his  own,  he  is  upheld  in  the  good  path, 
guided  by  divine  counsel  here,  and  brought 
to  glory  hereafter." 

"  All  this,  however,  is  extremely  mysti- 
cal." 

"  My  dear  sir,  the  question  for  us  is  not 
whether  it  be  mystical,  but  whether  it  be 
Scriptural.  It  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
Bible,  and  fully  acknowledged  in  the  con- 
fession of  every  orthodox  church  upon 
earth.  All  hold  these  fundamental  points ; 
nay,  even  the  church  of  Rome,  awfully  as 
she  has  apostatized,  and  ruinously  as  she 
perverts  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie,  has 
never  dared  to  impugn  the  broad  founda- 
tion of  Trinitarian  verity." 

"  I  have,  however,"  remarked  one  of 
the  officers,  "heard  it  denied  by  a  very 
worthy  member  of  the  Unitarian  commu- 
nion." 

"  To  be  a  worthy  member  of  the  Unita- 
rian or  rather  Socinian  communion,"  re- 
plied major  Murray,  "'  a  man  must  be  pre- 
pared to  reject  nine-tenths  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  the  w^hole  of  the  New.  That 
heresy  is  as  far  removed  from  Christian 
truth,  as  are  the  Brahminical  rites  of  the 
people  around  us.  Can  that  be  Christian- 
ity which  undeifies  Christ,  and  utterly 
does  away  with  the  possibility  of  His 
atonement?" 

"  Well,"  said  the  old  officer,  with  a  sigh. 
"  I  am  still  much  in  the  dark  ;  but  greatly 
indebted  to  you,  sir,  for  the  trouble  you 
have  taken  with  me.  We  soldiers  are 
generally  very  ignorant  of  such  matters." 

"  I  have  made  up  my  mind,"  said 
O'Brien's  colonel,  "  to  offer  no  further  op- 
position, when  pious  ministers  apply  for 
leave  to  instruct  my  men.  I  had  rather  a 
prejudice  on  the  subject;  but  my  recent 
visit  to  our  poor  prisoner,  and  what  I  have 
seen  of  the  good  man  who  attends  him 
have  convinced  me  that  I  was  wrong." 
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"  Few  things  on  this  side  eternity  would 
rejoice  O'Brien  so  much  as  to  hear  what 
his  colonel  has  now  spoken,"  observed  ma- 
jor Murray. 

"  If  you  think  so,  tell  him,  sir,  what  I 
have  said,"  rejoined  the  colonel.  "  But 
shall  you  see  him  again  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  this  night,  if  I  maybe  permitted, 
and  early  in  the  morning." 

"  You  are  fortunate  in  not  being  obliged 
to  attend  his  execution,"  observed  one  of 
the  party.     The  major  shook  his  head. 

"  Surely,  you  wont  be  present  ?"  asked 
another. 

The  major  mentioned  his  promise  to 
O'Brien,  together  with  the  reason  that  the 
latter  had  given  for  earnestly  desiring  it  5 
repeating  his  words,  "  I  want  you  to  be 
able  to  say  to  my  poor  comrades,  I  myself 
saw  the  deserter  shot ;  I  want  you  to  be 
able  to  add,  I  myself  saw  the  pardoned 
sinner  die  in  peace."  Several  of  the  com- 
pany were  exceedingly  affected  by  it ;  and 
the  old  officer  exclaimed,  "poor  fellow! 
poor  fellow  !  that  is  the  best  proo'f  I  have 
yet  heard  of  the  thorough  change  that 
you  say  has  taken  place.  However  it 
will  be  very  hard  for  you,  who  must  great- 
ly love  him.  Did  you  ever  witness  a  mili- 
tary execution  ?" 

"Never,"  said  the  major;  "and  the 
bare  thought  of  it  seems  to  congeal  my 
blood." 

"  I  promise  you  that  it  will  try  your 
nerves  to  the  uttermost.  I,  who,  as  1  told 
you,  have  had  to  superintend  several,  can 
hardly  find  courage  to  witness  this  execu- 
tion. I  wish  it  were  possible  to  save  his 
life." 

"  I  am  not  quite  sure,  that  I  agree  with 
you  there,"  said  an  officer  of  high  rank, 
who  had  not  before  spoken.  "  O'Brien's 
crimes  are  known  to  all  the  garrison ;  in 
fact,  almost  throughout  the  Indian  army. 
His  repentance  can  be  known  but  to  a 
limited  number  ;  his  amended  life  to  fewer 
yet.  Pardon  extended  to  such  a  character, 
would  seem  to  promise  impunity  to  other 
offenders ;  and  the  reins  of  subordination 
so  slackened,  we  should  have  an  accumula- 
tion of  crimes  calling,  at  last,  for  a  course 
of  unwonted  severity.  Thus,  mercy  shown 
to  an  individual  would  become  cruelty  to 
many.  This  must  reconcile  us  to  the 
event." 

"  I   perfectly  agree  with  you,  sir,"  re- 


marked major  Murray  ;  "  and  I  really  be- 
lieve that  the  prisoner  himself  takes  a 
similar  view  of  the  subject." 

"  I  doubt  it  not.  He  is  happier  too  as  it 
is.  Why  should  a  man  who  has  gained 
the  threshhold  of  heaven  be  dragged  back 
to  a  world  of  sin  and  suffering?  Give 
me  O'Brien's  hope  to-day,  and  a  bullet 
through  my  brain  to-morrow — all  the  rest 
that  earth  can  offer  you  are  welcome  to 
take." 

Major  Murray  was  struck  by  this  singu- 
lar speech  ;  it  was  that  of  a  man  who  knew 
the  worth  of  what  he  had  not  yet  been 
able  to  realize. 

"  Perhaps,"  thought  the  pious  officer, 
"  he  may  have  gathered  some  encourage- 
ment from  what  I  have  been  graciously 
permitted  to  say ;"  and  he  felt  doubly 
thankful  for  having  been  enabled  to  bear 
a  faithful  testimony  to  the  truth,  under 
circumstances  especially  calculated  to  sof- 
ten the  hearts  of  his  hearers. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Major  Murray  having  obtained  a  ready 
permission,  visited  the  cell  rather  late.  He 
found  O'Brien  pacing  to  and  fro  with  mea- 
sured steps,  which  ceased  as  he  entered ; 
and  the  soldier  facing  him  with  an  intent, 
serious,  yet  animated  countenance,  ab- 
ruptly said,  "  1  am  very,  very  happy." 

"  I  know  you  are,  O'Brien  ;  I  see  it,  and 
if  I  did  not  see  it  I  should  still  know  it." 

"  True,  sir :  the  gifts  and  caUings  of  God 
are  without  repentance.  He  changes  not, 
though  I  do.  My  spirits  may  be  now  up, 
now  down,  like  a  ship  on  the  billows  ;  but 
the  anchor  that  T  am  fastened  to  never 
moves.  I  begin  to  know  more  of  this ; 
and  is  it  not  rather  strange,  sir,  that  I  must 
leave  off  learning  just  as  I  begin  to  under- 
stand my  lesson  ?" 

"  Leave  off  learning,  O'Brien  !  Why, 
you  are  going  where  you  will  never  cease 
to  learn." 

"  Ah,  yes !  I  forgot  that ;  and,  sir,  I 
shall  see  my  Teacher.  Do  you  think  that 
I  shall  really  and  truly  see  Him  ?" 

The  major  turned  to  the  last  chapter 
of  Revelations,  and  read,  "  and  they  shall 
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Bee  His  fiice,  and  His  name  shall  be  in  their 
foreheads." 

"  Oh,  sir,  how  unworthy  am  I  to  look 
upon  Him  !" 

"  Tliat  very  sense  of  your  unworthiness 
will  enhance  your  joy,  ibr  you  will  the 
better  •  know  the  love  of  Christ,  which 
passeth  knowledge.' " 

The  chaplain  entered,  and,  taking  a 
hand  of  each,  observed,  "  is  not  this  com- 
munion, on  the  verge  of  eternity,  a  fore- 
taste of  the  blessedness  beyond  the  veil  ?" 

O'Brien  looked  at  the  major,  and  sud- 
denly burst  into  tears,  weeping  for  some 
time,  wdiile  they  feared  lo  interrupt  the 
course  of  his  feehngs  :  at  last  major  Mur- 
ray gently  asked,  '•  does  any  thing  oppress 
you,  my  poor  fellow  ?" 

''  Oh,  major,  our  country,  our  dear  coun- 
try, sweet  Ireland  !  My  heart  is  broken 
about  it." 

Tears  filled  the  major's  eyes.  "  Our 
dear  country,  O'Brien,  is,  like  ourselves,  in 
the  hand  of  bod." 

"  No,  sir ;  it  is,  as  we  once  were,  in  the 
hand  of  Satan,  and  will  not  come  to  Christ 
that  it  may  have  light." 

"  But  God  has  a  people  there,  nume- 
rous and  faithful,  who  zealously  labour  for 
the  conversion  of  others;  and  even  among 
those  others,  God  has  also  a  people,  who 
will  yet  hear  His  voice,  and  come  out  from 
under  the  dominion  of  Satan." 

"  The  rehgion  of  our  people  is  a  false 
religion,  sir." 

"  Undoubtedly  it  is ;  false  and  ruinous, 
deluding  the  souls  of  men;  but  these 
shadows  of  night  shall  flee  away  as  the 
Sun  of  righteousness  arises,  with  healing 
on  his  wings,  to  dispel  the  gloom  of  our 
poor  country." 

"  You  don't  know,  sir,  how  ignorant 
and  how  wicked  our  people  are.  I  did 
not  know  it  myself,  until,  in  the  midst  of 
my  rejoicing  I  thought  again  of  former 
times ;  I  have  been  such  an  awful  sinner 
here  in  India,  and  since  I  joined  the 
army,  that  I  had  almost  forgotten  the  sins 
of  my  early  youth :  but,  in  looking  back 
to  them,  I  find  that  they  were  dreadfully 
great;  and  I  see,  too,  that  the  people  around 
me  were  encouraging  themselv^es  in  all 
manner  of  drunkenness,  and  deceit,  and 
hatred  against  their  Protestant  brethren  ; 
and  even  against  each  other.  There  seems, 
sir,  to  be  a  curse  upon  Ireland  ;  and  it  cuts 


my  heart  in  two  to  think  how  much  viys'ms 
have  helped  to  fix  that  curse.  I  can  do 
nothing  to  remove  it;  I  can  do  nothing  to 
comfort  the  heart  of  my  aged  mother  when 
she  hears  that  her  son  has  suffered  a 
shamerul  death  ;  iiolhing  to  save  my  poor 
sisters  from  going  the  way  of  the  wretched 
people  about  them  ;  nothing  to  warn  those 
whom  my  early  example  led  astray,  or 
encouraged  in  wicked  paths" — 

The  chaplain  interrupted,  by  reading 
"  be  careful  ibr  riolhing,  but  in  every  thing 
by  prayer  and  supplication,  with  thanks- 
giving, let  your  requests  be  made  known 
unto  God."  He  then  kneeled  down,  and 
offered  on  O'Brien's  behalf,  an  humble 
acknowledgment  of  past  sin,  a  fervent 
thanksgiving  for  pardon  received  through 
the  atonement  of  Christ,  an  earnest  en- 
treaty for  the  divine  interposition  in  favour 
of  those  whom  the  dying  criminal  could  not 
reach ;  and  such  an  intercession  for  poor 
Ireland  as  spoke  the  warmest  feelings  of 
her  absent  children.  O'Brien  arose  calm 
and  thankful. 

''  Now,"  said  he,  '•  see  what  the  turning 
of  one  little  verse  out  of  that  precious  book 
into  prayer  has  done  for  me.  Yet  you 
cannot  know  how  it  has  comforted  my 
spirit.  Oh,  do  give  the  Bible  to  my  coun- 
trymen. They  want  nothing  else.  Give 
them  the  Irish  Bible  ;"  and  then  he  related 
the  story  of  Murphy,  the  poor  reaper  ;  to- 
gether with  a  voluntary  confession  of  the 
wanton  falsehood  that  he  had  practised  on 
that  occasion. 

"  I  have  often  thought,"  he  added,  "  that 
if  I  hadn't  shut  myself  out  from  the  benefit 
at  that  time,  I  might  have  been  made  as 
happy  as  Murphy.  And  oh,  what,  a  life 
of  crime,  and  death  of  infamy  I  should 
have  escaped." 

''Turn,  then,"  said  the  chaplain,  "to 
contemplate  the  astonishing  love  of  your 
Saviour,  who  still  followed  you,  and  has 
at  last  gathered  the  wandering  sheep  into 
his  fold." 

On  this  sweet  topic  they  dwelt  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening :  and  O'Brien  became 
perfectly  composed ;  indeed,  rejoicing  up 
to  the  moment  of  the  major's  departure. 
The  latter  clasped  his  hand,  unable  to 
utter  a  v/ord  ;  vviiile  O'Brien  in  a  cheer- 
ful voice  exclaimed, 

"  Good  night,  sir.  Night !  I  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  that  word :  '  there  shall 
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be  no  niglit  tliere.'  1  watched  the  dark- 
ness closing  about  me  this  evening,  with 
such  Ktratige  feelings.  I  have  heard  dy- 
ing people  take  leave  of  day-light ;  but  I 
have  only  to  take  leave  of  night.  Well, 
major  Murray,  God  grant  that  your  darkest 
night  may  be  no  gloomier  than  this  is  to 
me,  and  then  you  will  have  a  joyous  pil- 
grimage. Bless  you,  sir !  oh  bless  you ! 
I'll  not  see  you  alone  in  the  morning,  I  fear ; 
80  now  will  you  take  my  love  to  Philip 
Dale,  and  tell  him  it's  a  glorious  prize 
he  keeps  before  him.  Little  he  or  I 
thought  that  I,  who  despised  it  so  long, 
should  gain  it  first!  Please,  sir,  be  very 
careful  not  to  let  any  man  take  encourage- 
ment to  continue  in  sin  because  grace  has 
abounded  towards  me.  That  is  what 
Satan  would  have  them  do  :  warn  them 
of  it.  Goodnight,  major:  bless  you,  sir, 
the  Lord  bless  you  !"  and  O'Brien's  bles- 
sings sounded  on  his  ear  as  long  as  he  could 
linger  within  their  reach. 

We  will  now,  again,  take  up  the  letter 
of  tliC  excellent  chaplain :  he  says,  "  the 
night  preceding  this  fatal  day,  I  scarcely 
left  him ;  and  as  each  hour  passed  by, 
he  seemed  to  ripen  for  eternity ;  and  to 
hail  the  approaching  dawn  of  the  glory  he 
so  earnestly  longed  for.  Leaving  him  for 
half  an  hour,  whilst  I  went  to  dress  myself, 
I  returned  at  six  o'clock,  when  I  received 
a  shock  I  never  shall  forget.  I  found  him 
dressed  in  a  shroud  ready  for  his  burial. 
Indeed,  he  was  in  the  best  sense  ready  for 
that,  and  I  began  to  rejoice  in  his  tribula- 
tion.   I  administered  the  sacrament  to  him. 

"  At  seven  o'clock  we  left  the  cell  where 
he  had  lingered  out  three  long  months, 
and  proceeded,  under  an  escort,  to  the  spot 
from  which  his  spirit  wa:s  to  wing  its  flight 
to  heaven.     A  sight  truly  appalling  now 

opened  to  our  view:  the  whole army 

was  drawn  up,  two  deep,  on  three  sides 
of  a  square,  leaving  the  fourth  side  open. 
There  must  have  been  four  thousand  sol- 
diers, besides  an  immense  crowd  of  natives. 

"  We  first  proceeded  to  the  centre  of 
this  square,  where  the  sentence  and  war- 
rant were  read  over,  which  he  heard  with 
very  becoming  firmness,  and  then  looked 
steadfastly  at  me,  as  though  he  wished  me 
to  resume  my  exhortations  and  counsel. 
From  thence  we  were  marched  to  the 
open  side  of  the  square,  Avhere  his  coffin 
and  the   band   of  his  executioners  were 


waiting.  With  these  passing  before  him, 
and  the  band  playing,  we  had  to  walk 
round  the  whole  square.  This  parade 
must  have  occupied  twenty  minutes.  I 
read  some  passages  out  of  the  Bible  to 
him,  and,  as  I  was  enabled,  spoke  to  his 
comfort.  He  attended  to  little  that  was 
going  on,  and  was  better  engaged  in  suit- 
able thoughts  of  the  transition  he  was 
about  to  make  from  whatever  man  could 
render  awful  and  terrific  to  the  joys  of  his 
Lord.  He  made  a  respectful  bow  to  the 
colours  of  every  regiment,  as  he  passed 
along,  and  to  the  officers,  who,  together 
with  the  men,  were  overcome  by  his  man- 
ner and  appearance. 

"The  sensation  was  universal;  many 
officers  retired  into  the  rear:  the  soldiers 
all  wept ;  and  even  the  natives,  crowding 
in  every  direction,  honoured  him  with  their 
tears.  The  silence  and  gloom  was  truly 
thrilling:  every  one  seemed  affected  but 
him  who  was  principally  concerned  in  the 
scene.  He  told  me,  poor  fellow,  it  was 
pleasure  to  him.  '  I  am  sure  of  heaven.  I 
am  in  heaven  already.  I  know  that  I 
have  found  pardon  and  acceptance  with 
God,  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  I  am  going  to 
see  him  as  he  is.  It  is  not  death,'  said  he, 
with  peculiar  energy,  '  he  that  believeth 
in  Jesus  shall  never  die.'  I  began  myself 
to  participate  so  much  in  his  joy,  that  I  for- 
got the  formidable  parade  amidst  which  1 
was  placed. 

'•  As  we  came  to  the  open  side  of  the 
square,  I  thought  that  the  near  approach 
of  death  might  alarm  him,  and  I  spoke  to 
him  suitably:  his  answer  was,  'sir,  1  feel 
myself  wonderfully  increasing.'  He  spoke 
much  of  the  faithfulness  of  God  to  his  pro- 
mises ;  of  His  nearness  to  him  in  all  that 
he  called  upon  Him  for  ;  and  of  his  assu- 
rance of  pardon,  and  of  an  immediate 
translation  to  unchangeable  bliss.  Arriving 
at  the  centre  of  the  open  side,  his  coffin 
was  set  down,  and  the  party  that  was  to 
fire  upon  him  was  drawn  up  before  him. 
We  knelt  together  by  the  side  of  his  coffin 
and  prayed ;  and  as  I  commended  him  to 
his  faithful  God  and  Redeemer,  he  turned 
his  eyes  upon  me  with  such  tenderness 
and  affection  as  I  cannot  describe. 

"  I  then  gave  him  my  hand,  which  he 
kissed,  and  upon  which  I  think  he  dropped 
his  last  tear,  for  I  left  him  in  perfect  peace ; 
and  within  a  few  minutes,  I  doubt  not,  but 
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that  the  best  desire  and  expectation  of  his 
heart  were  fulfilled.  The  shots  of  seven 
muskets,  which  he  received  without  flinch- 
ing, soon  closed  his  eyes  to  the  scenes 
through  which  he  Jiad  passed  ;  and  I  have 
the  best  hope  that  they  were  immediately 
opened  to  behold  an  innumerable  train  of 
heaven's  tenants,  welcoming  him  to  the 
rest  prepared  for  him,  and  to  see  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  Lamb.-' 

We  have  preferred  to  give  this  affecting 
narrative  of  O'Brien's  execution,  in  the  pre- 
cise words  of  an  eye-witness.  He  does  not 
carry  the  relation  farther ;  but  the  dreadful 
task  remained  to  the  troops,  of  slowly 
marching  past  the  bleeding  body  of  him 
who  but  a  few  minutes  before  had  firmly 
trod  the  ground,  in  full  life,  strength,  activ- 
ity, and  animation.  To  his  own  officers 
this  was  peculiarly  trying;  several  closed 
their  eyes,  and  not  a  few  were  compelled 
to  cover  them  with  their  handkerchiefs. 

Last  of  the  party,  major  Murray,  who 
had  almost  sunk  under  O'Brien's  passing 
look  of  grateful  affection,  and  who  had 
found  even  his  promise  scarcely  sufficient 
to  induce  his  continuance  within  sight  of 
the  execution,  approached,  with  the  chap- 
lain. The  spectacle  was  too  painful :  such 
a  death  had  too  much  disfigured  the  vic- 
tim to  admit  of  a  lengthened  survey.  They 
passed  on,  whispering  to  each  other  words 
of  consolation,  and  smiling  through  tears 
as  they  looked  up  towards  the  bright  re- 
gion whither  the  spirit  had  taken  its  flight. 

"  Oh  that  I  could  bring  all  my  brethren 
in  arms  to  look  upon  that  bleeding  corpse  !" 
exclaimed  the  major,  '•  and  point  out  to 
them  the  circumstances  that  led  to  this 
dreadful  catastrophe.  Such  a  lesson  would 
sink  deep  into  some  hearts." 

'•  Can  you  trace  the  steps  of  his  down- 
ward course?"  asked  the  chaplain. 

"  Clearly,  I  think.  When  O'Brien  joined 
the  army,  he  had  recently  abandoned  his 
depraved  habits ;  he  was  beginning  to  live 
as  one  who  had  a  character  to  support,  and 
who  was  aware  that  profligacy  of  conduct 
would  tend  to  any  thing  rather  than  the 
advancement  of  his  credit.  This  was  not 
a  step  to  spirituality  of  mind,  I  am  aware  ; 
but  it  was  calculated  to  become  a  safe- 
guard from  the  temptations  that  would 
lead  him  inio  gross  vices  ;  and  to  dispose 
him  rather  for  the  society  of  men  whose 
correct  conduct  was  based  on  solid  prin- 


ciples, and  whose  companionship  w^ould 
have  been  the  probable  means  of  showing 
him  a  far  more  excellent  way  than  that  of 
mere  selfish  expediency.  You  remember 
what  St.  Paul  says  of  the  unbelievijig  iius- 
band  being  won  by  tlie  conversation  oi* 
the  believing  wife ;  and  his  encouraging 
query,  '•  what  knowest  thou,  O  wife,  whe- 
ther thou  shait  save  thy  husband ;  or  how 
knowest  thou,  O  man,  whether  thou  shalt 
save  thy  wife?"  This,  no  doubt,  is  appli- 
cable in  other  cases,  besides  that  of  the 
wedded  life;  and  the  person  whose  inti- 
mate associates  are  those  who  fear  God,  is 
in  the  right  road  for  a  share  of  the  bles- 
sings that  they  enjoy.  When  our  poor 
O'Brien  joined  the  depot,  he  found  none 
about  him  but  men  of  the  most  profligate 
habits  :  all  manner  of  sin  and  uncleanness 
was  greedily  followed  and  shamelessly 
practised  among  them ;  and  if  a  man 
could  be  found,  who,  through  Christian 
principle,  abstained  from  these  guilty 
deeds,  he  was  pointed  out  as  a  proscribed 
person;  an  object  to  be  shunned,  to  be  de- 
spised, to  be  mocked,  hated,  and  persecuted. 
This  was  the  case  in  regard  to  one  who, 
from  the  first,  would  fain  have  been  a 
friend  to  the  young  soldier." 

"  You  mean  Philip  Dale :  many  a  time 
has  he  talked  of  him  to  me." 

"Yes.  Dale  stood  alone  in  the  desire  to 
serve  this  poor  creature.  Among  his  com- 
rades vice  prevailed ;  and  those  who  were 
placed  in  authority  over  the  men,  those  to 
whom  I  would  especially  desire  to  point 
out  that  spectacle,  the  regimental  officers, 
were  occupied  each  with  his  own  concerns ; 
too  many  in  pursuits  as  guilty,  if  not  as 
disgustingly  gross,  as  those  of  the  private 
soldiers.  No  one  who  had  the  power  pos- 
sessed the  will  to  curb  the  soldier  in  his 
immoral  course :  and  if  a  few  had  the  de- 
sire to  do  so,  they  were  checked,  over- 
borne, kept  down,  by  the  majority,  who 
were  but  too  conscious  that  a  reformation 
to  be  eflectual  must  commence  with  them- 
selves; and  that  while  they  followed  the 
will  of  the  flesh  in  all  things,  they  could 
not  preach  abstinence  from  sin  to  those 
whose  eyes  were  daily  upon  their  evil  ex- 
ample. 

"I  speak,"  continued  the  major,  "as  one 
who  knows  what  he  asserts.  I  have  writhed, 
many  a  day,  under  the  cutting  rebukes  of 
my  natural  conscience,  in  witnessing  the 
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abandoned  lives  of  the  men  placed  under 
my  charge :  but  though  I  might,  at  that 
time,  have  been  called  a  moral  character, 
in  comparison  with  otiiers ;  though  I 
shunned  the  excess  of  riot  to  which  my 
companions  too  generally  loved  to  run,  I 
never  had  courage  to  remonstrate  witii 
the  soldiers,  as  I  ought  to  have  done.  A 
glance  at  the  officers'  quarters  would  have 
silenced  me ;  they  knew,  and  so  did  I, 
what  was  going  on  there;  and  how  the 
spirit  of  licentiousness,  of  gambling,  of 
intemperate  indulgence,  revelled  and  ruled 
among  tlie  majority;  while  those  who  had 
domestic  establishments  of  their  own,  con- 
tented themselves  wiih  the  enjoyment  of 
their  privileged  exemption,  and.  took  no 
thought  for  the  poor  soldier,  to  whom  the 
nuptial  and  paternal  ties  do  not  furnish 
such  advantages — do  not  withdraw  him 
from  the  snares  that  beset  his  path.  I 
trace  O'Brien's  downfall  to  that  utter  ab- 
sence of  concern  for  their  men's  moral  and 
spiritual  welfare,  which  1  believe  will  form 
the  ground  of  a  most  awful  charge  against 
the  souls  of  military  officers,  in  the  great 
day  of  account." 

"You  had  him  under  your  command 
for  some  months  at  another  depot,  had  you 
not?" 

"  Yes :  and  during  that  time  he  behaved 
with  remarkable  correctness,  until  the  sub- 
tle enemy  brought  forward  a  temptation 
into  which  he  was  most  prone  to  fall.  He 
had  been  cruelly  wronged  by  an  unprin- 
cipled fellow,  who  first  enticed  him  to  en- 
list, in  order  to  prevent  O'Brien  from 
divulging  in  his  native  place  a  crime  that 
he  had  formerly  committed ;  and  who,  as 
it  appears,  laid  many  of  the  snares  into 
which  the  young  man  too  readily  fell. 
Moyle  lay  in  wait  for  his  soul :  no  man, 
except  one  poor  despised  private  soldier, 
watched  over  him  for  good.  Moyle  could 
not  have  succeeded  so  effectually  in  com- 
passing his  ruin,  had  proper  attention  to 
the  men's  moral  conduct  been  given  in 
higher  quarters.  It  was  through  an  ex- 
aggerated report  spread  by  this  man, 
Moyle,  in  his  own  villagCj  respecting 
O'Brien's  first  public  disgrace,  that  his  evil 
passions  were  rekindled  when  under  my 
conunand:  yet  I  think  that  their  current 
was,  in  a  measure,  checked  by  some  com- 
paratively faithful  dealing  on  my  part; 
and  that,  had  he  not  been  so  soon  removed 


from  those  quarters,  there  was  still  a  good 
hope  of  his  being  brought  to  see  the  error 
of  his  way.  The  law  was  then  beginning 
to  work  its  terrors  in  his  conscience ;  a 
guiding  hand  would  have  led  him  to 
Christ.  But,  cast  adrift  as  he  was,  those 
terrors  only  goaded  him  into  deeper  crime, 
under  the  influence  of  despair. 

'•  He  fled,  like  Jonah,  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord,"  continued  the  major,  '•  but 
with  this  difference,  that  he  knew  not  whom 
he  shunned.  The  veil  had  never  been 
raised  from  his  heart;  Christian  counsel 
did  not  reach  him  until  he  was  emersed  in 
tlie  depths  of  crime ;  and  then  it  was  rep- 
resented to  him  as  the  voice  of  insane  fa- 
naticism, to  which,  if  he  listened,  he  must 
become  the  miserable  object  of  scorn  and 
persecution  here ;  while  of  the  world  to 
come  he  had  no  conception  whatever." 

"  Wonderful  are  the  ways  oi"  God!"  ex- 
claimed the  chaplain,  "'we  can  but  hum- 
ble ourselves  at  His  footstool,  giving  all 
the  glory  to  sovereign  mercy;  which  wills 
nothing  in  vain.  Our  dear  brother,  now 
before  the  throne,  among  myriads  of  re- 
deemed souls,  was  peculiarly  sensible  of 
the  dangerous  error  that  might  through 
the  subtlety  of  Satan,  be  strengthened  by 
the  recital  of  his  story.  He  dreaded  lest 
any  should  draw  from  it  an  encourage- 
ment to  continue  in  sin  ;  and  I  have  known 
him  to  weep  in  bitter  anguish,  because 
his  crimes  had  brought  on  him  a  doom 
which  precluded  the  possibility  of  his 
evidencing  among  men  the  abiding  reality 
of  the  change  wrought  in  him." 

"  I  witnessed  the  feeling  that  you  de- 
scribe," said  the  major,  "  and  most  acute 
it  was.  We  cannot  but  expect  that,  while 
some  will  wrest  even  Scripture  to  their 
own  destruction,  instances  like  this  will  be 
industriously  perverted.  Yet  men  must 
beware  ;  for  wherever  O'Brien's  story  be- 
comes known,  he  will  be  a  Avitness  against 
those  who  dare  to  reject  the  offered  love  of 
that  Saviour  who  embraced  even  him 
with  the  everlasting  arms  of  mercy  and 
truth." 

They  parted  ;  and  we  will  transcribe  the 
closing  remarks  that  occur  in  the  pious 
chaplain's  letter,  from  which  the  account 
of  O'Brien's  execution  has  been  extracted. 

"  When  I  returned  home,  my  heart  was 
overflowing  with  joy,  and  thankfulness, 
and  adoration ;  and  great  occasion  had  I 
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for  these  feelings,  in  contemplating  how  a 
poor  creature,  sunk  in  ignorance,  hardened 
in  crime,  fettered  by  prejudice,  and  despised 
by  man,  was,  by  tiie  simple  means  of  the 
Scriptures,  aided  we  know  by  the  secret 
power  of  tJie  Holy  Spirit,  enlightened,  sof- 
tened, and  saved.  Ought  not  the  works  of 
God  to  be  admired,  and  His  goodness  had 
in  remembrance  ? 

"  Every  one  pitied  the  sufferer ;  and 
every  one  confessed,  this  hath  God  done, 
and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes.  I  won- 
dered also  how  I  had  been  supported 
through  a  scene  which  nothing  but  the 
earnest  and  anxious  entreaty  of  poor 
O'Brien  prevailed  with  me  to  witness.  My 
attentions  to  him  have  happily  gained  much 
respect  to  my  ministry.  The  colonel  has 
thanked  me,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  his 
officers,  and  the  men  are  evidently  much 

attached  to  me.     Colonel  has  so 

fully  seen  the  importance  of  a  chaplain's 
interposition  in  a  regiment  as  to  pass  over 
to  me  two  men,  who  were  awaiting  the 
severest  military  punishment,  that  1  might 
talk  to  them ;  secretly  intending  to  remit 
the  punishment  altogether,  if  I  can  work 
upon  their  minds.  But  alas !  we  have 
many  men  whom  nothing  can  persuade. 
Every  one  believes  that  the  life  of  the 
unhappy  O'Brien  would  have  been  spared, 
had  he  taken  my  advice,  and  the  defence 
which  1  wrote  for  him. 

"  On  the  Sunday  preceding  his  execution 
I  preached  from  Ezra  vii.  25  and  26 
verses ;  and  with  evident  effect  for  the 
moment.  Would  that  the  impression  were 
deeper  and  lasting !  My  sermon  was  a 
very  bad  one ;  it  was,  however,  passed 
round  this  cantonment,  and  copied  by  many. 

"  If  I  have  caused  you  any  distress  by 
the  sad  detail  of  scenes  which  must  for 
many  weeks  be  uppermost  in  my  mind,  I 
know  you  will  also  rejoice,  to  find  that  my 
ministry  has  been  decidedly  blessed  to  one 
poor  soul.  This  alone  should  reconcile  me 
to  my  bereavements  in  coming  hither.  I 
am  assured,  also,  that  many  persons  are 
considerably  awakened,  and  are  giving 
good  hopes." 

And  who  does  not  participate  in  the 
thankfulness  expressed  by  one  who  had  for- 
saken home  and  country,  and  kindred,  in 
order  to  seek  the  lost  souls  which  his  di- 


vine Master  died  to  save  ?  Even  tlie  phi- 
lanthropist who  looks  no  farther  than  the 
gratification  of  benevolent  feelings  as  re- 
gards this  world,  will  in  some  measure 
appreciate  the  deed ;  but  they  who  by 
openly  professing  themselves  Christians 
tacitly  admit  the  awful  realities  of  the 
eternal  world,  as  set  forth  in  the  revealed 
word  of  God,  must  go  much  farther.  They 
would  account  it  a  hard  thing  if  the  rites 
of  Christian  burial  were  denied  to  a  com- 
rade and  friend,  when  circumstances  render 
the  privilege  attainable  ;  but  wherein  con- 
sists the  value  of  such  rites,  excepting  as 
they  tend  to  bring  more  vividly  before  the 
survivors  that  truth  whereof  the  departed 
stands  in  no  need  of  farther  prool".  He 
has  entered  upon  immortality,  whether  of 
eternal  blessedness  or  of  never-ending  woe 
— his  state  is  fixed,  unchangeable  for  ever 
— his  body  must  repose  in  dust,  but  only 
until  "  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall 
hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and 
shall  come  forth:  they  that  have  done 
good,  unto  the  resurrection  of  life  ;  and 
they  that  have  done  evil  unto  tlie  resurrec- 
tion of  damnation." 

Oh,  reader,  lay  these  things  to  heart: 
look  within,  and  judge  yourself,  whether 
you  be  of  the  number  of  those  who  shall 
start  up  in  joy,  to  welcome,  and  to  be  for 
ever  with  the  Lord.  Look  around,  and 
seriously  inquire  whether  your  daily  walk 
and  conversation  tend  to  the  good  of  those 
wlio  behold  you.  Are  you  winning  them 
to  embrace  the  narrow  way  that  leads  to 
life,  or  are  you  hardening  them  in  the 
broad  road  that  ends  in  destruction  ? 
Your  circumstances  cannot  be  such  as  to 
leave  you  altogether  unaccountable  in  this 
matter.  Rank,  authority,  influence,  may 
and  must,  in  a  fearful  degree,  increase 
your  responsibility,  but  flatter  not  yourself 
that  comparative  lowliness  and  insignifi- 
cance leave  you  at  liberty  to  transgress. 
The  beauty  of  holiness  may  shine  forth, 
a  soft  and  guiding  light,  in  the  very 
meanest  of  earth's  lowly  ones,  while  the 
darkness  that  the  sinner  shrouds  himself 
in,  and  which  he  spreads  upon  surround- 
ing objects,  may,  and  too  surely  will,  occa- 
sion many  to  stumble  and  fall ;  perhaps 
to  rise  no  more. 
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"  How  beautiful  is  the  close  of  an  au- 
tumnal day!"  said  Mrs.  Roberts  to  her 
young  family,  who  were  assembled  in  the 
large  bow-window  of  the  drawing-room, 
where  their  mother  had  taken  her  work. 
It  was  a  favourite  seat ;  and  no  wonder, 
for  it  commanded  a  most  lovely  prospect 
at  all  times ;  more  especially  at  the  season 
of  the  year  to  which  she  alluded.  It  was 
in  September,  and  the  large  clusters  of 
dark  purple  grapes,  resting  against  the 
panes  of  glass  on  either  side  of  that  broad 
window,  brought  these  beautiful  treasures 
of  Autumn  so  close,  that  they  must  needs 
look  through  them  to  survey  the  many 
others  that  were  spread  around.  Ripe 
apples  and  juicy  pears  bent  the  boughs 
with  their  weight;  some  late  mulberries 
sprinkled  with  black  the  fine  old  trees  to 
the  right,  while  on  the  left  the  broad 
leaves  of  the  walnuts,  with  their  slight 
tinge  of  bronze,  showed  to  advantage  the 
profusion  of  fruit,  in  its  green  envelope. 
This  again  was  relieved  by  that  graceful 
tree  the  barberry,  with  its  slender  branches 
thickly  fringed  by  long  berries,  from  a 
greenish  yellow,  to  the  brightest  red,  ac- 
cording to  their  position  towards  the  south 
or  otherwise.  The  dahlias  were  in  full 
beauty,  intermixed  with  a  few  large  sun 
flowers,  bearing  their  tall  heads  to  the 
height  of  young  trees ;  while  a  very  rich 
variety  of  china-asters,  and  other  season- 
able flowers,  carried  the  beautiful  painting, 
as  it  were,  down  to  the  soft  cool  green  of 
the  sloping  lawn  which  they  decorated. 
Here  and  there  a  few  yellow  leaves  gave 
indication  that  it  was  indeed  Autumn,  and 
to  be  next  succeeded  by  the  season  of 
bare  stems  and  denuded  branches.  This 
added  a  peculiar  interest  to  what  was  in 


itself  so  lovely ;  for  our  possessions  never 
seem  so  precious  to  us  as  when  we  are  on 
the  point  of  losing  them. 

Mrs.  Roberts'  remark  had  drawn  her 
children  around  her;  for  they  delighted 
in  listening  to  their  dear  Mamma's  instruc- 
tions ;  and  she  was  enabled  so  to  order 
her  discourse  that  very  little  passed  her 
lips  which  was  not  instructive  to  all  who 
heard  it.  Very  young  people  do  not  look 
out  upon  the  chfingeful  seasons  with  such 
interest  as  those  do  who,  for  a  longer 
course  of  years,  have  experienced  the 
goodness  of  God  directing  the  events  of 
their  life  ;  and  who  can  trace  in  every  va- 
rying aspect  of  creation  some  record  of 
past  mercies,  some  pledge  of  future  love. 
They  do  not,  generally,  so  much  lay  to 
heart  the  affecting  truth  that  '•  We  all  do 
fade  as  a  leaf,"  nor  dwell  on  the  reproof 
that  a  tree  loaded  with  rich  fruit  ouofht  to 
convey  to  us,  who,  if  we  be  followers  of 
Christ,  are  trees  of  the  Lord's  planting, 
and  should  surely  abound  much  more  in 
the  fruit  whereby  He  is  glorified.  Yet 
young  people  ought  to  reflect  on  these 
things,  and  tliey  might  escape  many  a 
painful  stroke,  in  after  years,  if  they  would 
apply  their  hearts  to  learn  the  lesson  while 
it  is  set  before  them  in  such  soft  and 
lovely  characters  as  are  formed  by  the 
beauties  of  creation. 

The  house  where  Mrs.  Roberts  dwelt 
was  situated  in  a  very  mountainous  part 
of  the  country,  and  stood,  in  fact,  half 
way  up  an  extremely  high  hill ;  so  that, 
in  viewing  it  from  the  plain  below,  you 
would  almost  wonder  how  you  were  to 
ride  to  such  a  place.  The  ascent  was, 
however,  so  gradual — the  winding  road 
being  interspersed  with  here  a  church  and 
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there  a  good  farm-house,  or  cluster  of 
neat  cottages,  with  fine  corn-fieids  wlier- 
ever  you  looked,  and  little  groves  clothing 
the  steeper  places  which  the  plough  could 
not  well  pass  over — that  when  you  had 
reached  the  gate  of  Mrs.  Roberts'  abode, 
it  was  not  easy  to  persuade  yourself  that 
you  had  travelled  to  the  spot  which  looked 
almost  inaccessible  half  an  hour  before. 
However,  on  one  side  of  the  house,  there 
was  a  very  steep  descent,  and  behind  it 
the  hill  rose  so  abruptly,  that  it  fully  ac- 
counted for  the  appearance  of  the  man- 
sion from  a  distance,  as  if  perched  on  a 
little  ledge  in  the  side  of  a  mountain. 

I  cannot  tell  how  beautiful  was  the 
prospect  from  the  bow-window.  The 
trees  and  shrubs  that  I  have  described 
grew  on  the  sides  of  the  garden,  and 
round  towards  the  back  of  the  house ;  but 
in  front  of  this  window  the  lawn  opened, 
with  a  gradual  slope,  and  was  bounded  by 
a  fence,  concealed  behind  low  flowering 
shrubs.  The  nearest  object  that  you  saw 
over  this,  from  the  window,  was  a  river, 
in  reality  several  miles  off,  which  ran 
glittering  like  a  silver  thread  through  the 
valley  beneath  ;  and  beyond  it  there  arose 
a  magnificent  mountain,  skirted  with 
woods  around  its  base,  and  dotted  with 
farms  and  dwellings,  rendered  quite  dis- 
tinct by  the  sunshine  that  fell  on  them  in 
a  fine  clear  evening. 

"  Autumn  is  beautiful  in  every  place, 
Mamma,"  said  Jane,  the  eldest  girl ;  "  and 
our  place  is  beautiful  at  all  seasons,  is  it 
not?" 

"  It  is  prettiest  in  Spring,  though/'  said 
little  Philip,  "  when  the  daisies  come  out 
on  the  grass,  and  we  can  gather  primroses 
from  the  bank,  and  watch  for  the  May- 
blossoms  on  the  hedge.  Oh,  it  is  very 
nice  to  see  the  trees  growing  green  again, 
after  looking  black  all  the  Winter  !" 

"  Yes,  brother,"  remarked  Sarah  ;  "but 
I  am  sure  nothing  can  be  so  lovely  as  the 
quantities  of  roses  that  come  out  in  Sum- 
mer ;  and  the  sight  of  the  haymakers  over 
at  the  mountain's  foot,  when  Papa  lets  us 
look  through  the  telescope.  I  am  all  for 
Summer." 

"  And  I  for  Winter,"  cried  Frederick^ 
rubbing  his  hands.  "  Give  me  a  good  hard 
frost,  and  plenty  of  snow,  a  smooth  slide 
and  a  good  balling,  and  you  may  take  all 


the  green  leaves,  all  the  roses,  daisies,  and 
haystacks  for  yourselves." 

"  And  all  the  fruit,  brother?"  asked  Jane, 
smiling. 

"  Why,  no ;  I  don't  give  up  my  chance 
of  that,"  replied  Frederick,  looking  at  the 
grapes :  •'  We  were  only  talking  of  scen- 
ery, you  know  ;  and  as  I  confess  that  sli- 
ding and  snow-balling  have  very  little  to  do 
with  that,  I  must  make  out  something  in 
favour  of  Winter  scenery.  What  can  be 
finer,  Mamma,  than  to  see  the  masses  of 
snow  lying  upon  the  branches  of  our  old 
oaks,  and  making  them  look  like  huge 
trees  of  white  coral  7 — the  beautiful  con- 
trast of  those  dark  evergreens,  peeping 
from  under  their  snowy  load — the  red  hol- 
ly-berries, as  precious  as  rubies,  when 
nothing  else  of  a  gay  colour  is  to  be  seen ; 
and  the  grand  appearance  of  the  moun- 
tain yonder,  broken  into  patches  of  black 
and  white.  Ay,  and  when  your  favourite 
vine  here  shows  nothing  but  a  parcel  of 
dead  sticks  against  the  window,  only  think 
how  I  admire  the  green  ivy,  that  always 
makes  my  little  casement  as  snug  as  a 
bird's  nest.  The  birds  too,  by  the  way, 
though  it  is  pleasant  enough  to  hear  them 
sing  from  the  tree  tops,  Fm  sure  it  is  more 
delightful  to  see  them  come  hopping  about 
us,  begging  for  crumbs,  and  then  to  have 
them  chirping  their  thanks  from  the  bare 
bushes,  with  a  good  meal  in  their  dear  lit- 
tle crops." 

''  Frederick  is  rio^ht,"  exclaimed  little 
Phil.     "  Winter  is  the  best  season." 

"  I  have  not  done,"  said  Frederick. 
"  The  finest  thing  of  all  is  a  storm  in  Win- 
ter, when  the  wind  comes  howling  along, 
rocking  every  thing  by  its  force ;  or  moan- 
ing away  all  night,  among  the  leafless 
branches :  or  driving  the  large  flakes  in 
mighty  drifts  against  one  side  of  every  ob- 
ject, till  they  tumble  ofl'  by  their  own 
weight ;  then  out  breaks  the  sun,  and  sets 
every  thing  sparkling  like  a  world  full  of 
diamonds.  Oil,  there  is  nothing  so  grand 
as  Winter  !" 

Nobody  contradicted  Fred.  He  was 
the  eldest  of  the  lamily,  and  dearly  loved 
by  all !  and  in  the  present  instance  he  had 
outdone  every  body  in  the  energy  of  his 
descriptions,  the  result  of  a  warm  imagi- 
nation, and  great  strength  of  feeling.  His 
mother  remarked  a  taste  for  the  sublime. 
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in  the  character  of  her  boy,  and  was  aware 
that  it  might  be  perverted  into  a  danger- 
ous course  of  reading  or  contemplation  : 
she  therefore  sought  to  direct  it  aright,  ra- 
ther than  to  repress  it,  and  accustomed 
him  to  dwell  upon  the  grandeurs  of  in- 
spiration, where  there  is  abundant  room 
for  the  loftiest  mind  to  expand  and  to  soar; 
not  in  the  high  imaginations  that  exalt 
themselves  against  Christ,  but  in  those 
which  tend  to  deeper  self-abasement  in 
viewing  the  glories  of  Omnipotence 
through  the  medium  of  the  gospel. 

"  I  have  sometimes  thought,"  said  Mrs. 
Roberts,  "  that  our  favourite  mountain 
bears  a  resemblance  to  that  where  Elijah 
met  the  Priests  of  Baal,  while  the  great 
multitude  covered  its  sides,  and  surround- 
ed its  base,  to  witness  the  decision  of  that 
awful  trial  to  which  their  idolatrous  revolt 
from  the  true  God  had  induced  the  Prophet 
to  invite  them." 

"  Oh  do.  Mamma,  do  let  us  read  that 
splendid  chapter,"  cried  Frederick.  "  I  am 
sure  I  have  known  it  by  heart  almost  ever 
since  I  can  remember ;  but  every  time  I 
repeat  or  read  it,  I  find  it  new  to  me." 
Jane  ran  for  her  Mamma's  large  Bible, 
and  the  children  for  their  smaller  ones  ; 
while  Fred,  drew  the  little  table  before 
Mrs.  Roberts,  and  said,  "  Now  we  can  see 
the  mountain,  Mamma,  and  imagine  the 
whole  scene." 

"  But  imagining  it,  or  even  witnessing 
it,  my  love,  would  not  render  it  profitable 
to  our  souls,  without  a  special  blessing  on 
the  contemplation ;  therefore,  let  us  pray." 
She  did  so ;  and  with  sobered  looks  the 
little  party  commenced  their  delightful 
study. 

"  Is  it  not  strange.  Mamma,"  said  Jane 
after  they  had  read  the  chapter,  "  that  the 
Israelites  should  have  been  so  ready  to  fall 
into  idolatry?" 

"  It  is  both  strange  and  instructive,  my 
dear ;  it  proves  how  desperately  averse  is 
the  heart  of  man  to  spiritual  worship. 
The  people  of  Israel  were  frequently  be- 
holding some  visible  manifestation  of 
God's  miracle-working  power,  compas- 
sionately vouchsafed  to  them,  as  the  writ- 
ten word  of  divine  inspiration  is  to  us,  for 
the  confirming  of  their  faith.  They  had 
also,  in  Elijah's  time,  the  five  books  of 
Moses,  attesting  what  their  fathers  had 
seen,  and  setting  forth,  in  most  awful  lan- 


guage, the  sin  and  the  sure  punishment  of 
idolatry.  Yet  we  find  them  ever  relaps- 
ing into  it,  and  making  to  themselves  gods 
after  the  example  of  those  very  heathen 
whom  they  were  commissioned  of  God  to 
destroy,  expressly  on  account  of  this  sin. 
There  we  see  that  no  external  privileges, 
however  great,  no  knowledge,  however 
clear,  can  withhold  men  from  the  path  of 
destruction.  At  the  very  time  when  their 
halting  between  two  opinions  called  for  this 
extraordinary  display,  the  land  had  been 
parched  by  nearly  three  years  of  drought, 
during  which  no  drop  of  rain  had  fallen^ 
according  to  the  prediction  of  Elijah,  the 
Prophet  of  the  Lord.  A  circumstance 
that  ought,  in  itself,  to  have  convinced  the 
most  doubting  Israelite  who  was  the  God." 

"  Ahab  seems  to  have  been  very  angry 
with  Elijah,"  remarked  Philip. 

"  Yes ;  '  The  wicked  plotteth  against  the 
just,  and  gnasheth  upon  him  with  his 
teeth.'  Ahab  accused  Elijah  of  having 
occasioned  the  troubles  of  Israel,  because 
by  him  the  Lord  had  made  known  His 
indignation,  and  declared  in  what  manner 
He  would  visit  their  offences ;  while  in 
reality  it  was  the  sinful  example  of  Ahab 
and  his  house,  seducing  the  people  into 
sin,  that  troubled  Israel.  Elijah's  prayer 
prevailed  to  shut  up  the  heavens,  because 
Israel's  transgression  had  separated  be- 
tween them  and  God.  It  appears  that  the 
people  were  by  no  means  decided  on  es- 
tablishing the  worship  of  Baal  in  the  ex- 
tent that  Ahab  desired ;  there  were  seven 
thousand  among  them  who  had  never  ren- 
dered him  even  the  semblance  of  idola- 
trous homage ;  iheir  knees  had  never  bow- 
ed before  the  false  god,  nor  had  iheir 
mouths  kissed  him.  These  were  the  stead- 
fast confessors  of  a  pure  faith  ;  unflinching 
protestors  against  the  national  sin.  We 
may  suppose  also  that  many  others  secret- 
ly despised  the  senseless  abomination  to 
which  they,  nevertheless,  from  base  and 
worldly  motives,  yielded  an  outward  rever- 
ence. The  great  bulk  of  the  people  seem 
to  have  been  utterly  indifferent  as  'to  who 
or  what  they  worshipped.  Inficfels  in 
heart,  and  latitudinarians  in  practice." 

"  What  is  a  latitudinarian,  Mamma  ?" 
asked  little  Sarah. 

"  A  person,  my  dear,  who  pretends  to 
be  very  liberal  in  his  opinions,  regarding 
with  equal  favour,  all  religions  or  none.   I 
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have  heard  of  people,  even  in  our  day, 
who  have  not  scrupled  to  say  that  a 
man  is  no  more  accountable  for  the  re- 
ligion that  he  professes  than  for  the  col- 
our of  the  coat  which  he  wears.  In  plain 
English,  that  it  is  of  no  more  consequence 
whether  a  man  be  a  Christian,  a  Turk,  or 
an  Atheist,  than  whether  his  clothes  be 
blue,  black,  or  green." 

"  Oh,  that  is  very  shocking !"  exclaimed 
the  children,  and  Jane  added,  "  The  Bible 
lells  us  that  there  is  no  other  name  under 
heaven  given  among  men,  whereby  they 
can  be  saved,  but  that  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  How  then  can  any  body  who  has 
seen  the  Bible,  doubt  the  necessity  of 
being  a  Christian?" 

"  Alas,  Jane,"  replied  her  mother,  "  see- 
ing the  Bible  and  believing  the  Bible  are 
different  things.  Remember  the  stern  re- 
buke that  Stephen  gave  the  Jews,  who,  as 
he  told  them,  had  received  the  law  by  the 
disposition  of  angels,  and  had  not  kept  it. 
We  have  received  not  only  the  law, 
which  the  Jews  had  by  the  disposition,  or 
dispensation,  of  angels,  but  the  gospel 
also,  by  the  teaching  of  God  himself, 
made  manifest  in  mortal  flesh.  And  if, 
as  St.  Paul  says,  '  If  the  word  spoken  by 
angels  was  steadfast,  and  every  transgres- 
sion and  disobedience  received  a  just  rec- 
ompense of  reward;  how  shall  we  es- 
cape, if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation, 
which  at  the  first  began  to  be  spokeij  by 
the  Lord,  and  was  confirmed  unto  us  by 
them  that  heard  him  V  And  again,  '  He 
that  despised  Moses'  law,  died  without 
mercy,  under  two  or  three  witnesses :  of 
how  much  sorer  punishment,  suppose  ye, 
phall  he  be  thought  worthy,  who  hath 
trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of  God,  and 
hath  counted  the  blood  of  the  covenant 
wherewith  he  was  sanctified,  an  unholy 
thing,  and  hath  done  despite  unto  the 
Spirit  of  Grace  ?'  " 

"  They  are  awful  passages.  Mamma," 
said  Frederick.  "  I  hope  I  shall  never  be 
a  latitudinarian." 

"  I  pray  tliat  you  never  may  be  so,  my 
dear  boy :  and  I  exhort  you  to  watch 
against  the  first  step  to  such  a  perilous 
state,  by  bringing  everything  that  you 
hear,  or  read,  or  think,  to  the  standard  of 
God's  word,  rejecting  whatever  appears, 
even  in  the  slightest  degree,  inconsistent 
with  it.     Our  dear  Jane  has  overthrown 


with  a  single  verse  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  whole  false  and  dangerous  sys- 
tem that  I  was  describing." 

"I  understand  now,"  said  Sarah, 
"  what  Mamma  meant  by  saying  that  a 
great  many  of  the  Israelites  were  latitu- 
dinarians.  They  thought  it  signified  as 
little  whether  they  worshipped  God  or 
Baal,  as  whether  their  clothes  were  red 
or  blue." 

"  Yes,  my  love :  and  this  is  the  worst 
state  that  a  people  can  be  brought  into. 
A  man  who  is  in  earnest  in  a  wrong  re- 
ligion, will  become  alarmed  when  you 
prove  to  him  that  his  hope  is  a  delusion, 
and  will  probably  seek  for  a  better  sup- 
port, when  his  false  prop  is  taken  away : 
but  those  who  care  nothing  about  the 
matter,  who  think  one  mode  of  faith  as 
good  as  another,  will  be  equally  content 
with  no  faith  at  all.  A  nation  of  latitudi- 
narians  or  liberals,  as  some  call  it,  is  in 
the  high  road  to  become  a  nation  of  Athe- 
ists. Now  Elijah  knew  the  danger  of  this 
state  ;  and  he  prepared,  under  the  Lord's 
merciful  guidance,  to  bring  the  matter  to 
such  a  test  as  should  at  once  convince  and 
rouse  the  people.  After  his  bold  declara- 
tion to  the  wicked  Ahab,  that  he  and  his 
father's  house  were  the  real  troublers  of 
Israel,  he  briefly  desires  him  to  gather  all 
Israel  to  Mount  Carmel,  with  Baal's  four 
hundred  and  fifty  prophets,  and  the  four 
hundred  prophets  of  the  groves — another 
forbidden  form  of  worship." 

"  Ahab  seems  to  have  set  about  it  very 
willingly,"  remarked  Fred.  "  I  dare  say 
he  thought  Elijah  would  soon  be  put  down 
by  such  a  host  of  enemies." 

"  Probably  he  did :  he  might  reckon  on 
the  deeply-rooted  hatred  of  the  zealous 
idolaters  against  the  prophet  of  Jehovah, 
and  in  the  resentment  of  the  people  in 
general,  who  were  doubtless  taught  to 
consider  Elijah  as  the  malicious  author  of 
all  their  afflictions.  However  that  might  be, 
the  Lord  constrained  him  to  yield  a  ready 
obedience  to  the  command,  and  we  come 
to  the  astonishing  spectacle  of  the  daunt- 
less man  of  God,  addressing  in  the  lan- 
guage of  abrupt  and  stern  rebuke  the  im- 
mense multitude  of  his  prejudiced  and  ex- 
asperated countrymen." 

"  Stop,  Mamma,"  said  Frederick  :  "  let 
me  think  a  little  about  it.  How  grand 
must  have  been  the  sight !    There,  upon 
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the  mountain  stood  the  great  company  of 
Baal's  prophets,  clad,  of  course,  in  their 
most  pompous  vestments,  and  so  disposed 
as  to  show  off  to  advantage  their  numbers 
— four  hundred  and  fifty  men,  well-placed, 
would  cover  a  good  deal  of  ground. 
Near  them,  and  in  their  proudest  display, 
no  doubt,  were  the  four  hundred  prophets 
of  the  groves :  oh  what  a  mighty  host  of 
false  teachers,  bent  on  leading  the  poor 
people  astray !  Then  there  was  Ahab, 
surrounded  by  his  armed  warriors,  and 
courtiers  glittering  in  gems  under  the 
bright  morning  sun.  Plumage  waving, 
banners  floating,  weapons  flashing,  and 
the  angry,  scornful  looks  of  the  warriors, 
enraged,  I  dare  say,  that,  with  all  their 
might,  they  could  not  overcome  one  poor 
solitary  Prophet,  who  held  the  whole  land 
in  bondage  under  that  withering  drought." 

''  Was  Jezebel  there  ?"  asked  Philip. 

"  No,  we  find  by  the  next  chapter,  that 
she  was  in  Jezreel.  But  only  think,  Phil, 
what  an  immense  multitude,  even  '  all 
Israel,'  was  thronging  the  sides  of  the 
mountain,  down  to  its  very  base.  There 
were  trees  upon  it.  Mamma,  were  there 
not  ?" 

•'  Yes,  my  dear :  I  believe  it  was  beauti- 
fully shaded  with  almond,  and  other  fra- 
grant trees ;  and  under  these  we  may  sup- 
pose the  aged,  the  weak  and  infirm  were 
stationed  ;  while  the  open  places  were 
thronged  with  vigorous  men,  every  eye 
bent  on  the  company  that  occupied  the 
higher  ground.  How  interesting  a  mo- 
ment to  the  faithful  worshippers  of  Jeho- 
vah, who,  scattered  up  and  down,  among 
that  immense  company,  were  perhaps  in  no 
way  to  be  distinguished  from  their  guilty 
countrymen  by  the  eye  of  man.  To  tlie 
Lord  each  one  of  them  was  known :  he  had 
marked  their  secret  tears,  and  numbered 
their  siglis  wrung  from  them,  when  his 
holy  name  was  blasphemed  :  and  now  he 
graciously  beheld  the  prayerful  attitude 
of  their  hearts,  which  beat  high  with  con- 
fident expectation  that  their  God  would 
make  manifest  his  glory,  and  vindicate  his 
insulted  might." 

••  Don't  you  think  they  were  at  all  afraid. 
Mamma  ?" 

■'  Indeed,  I  do  not,  Frederick.  They  had 
abundant  proof  of  Elijah's  divine  mission, 
and  could  not  suppose  that  a  man  acting 
under  direct  inspiration  would   do   any- 
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thing  rashly,  or  in  vain.  They  honoured 
the  Prophet  of  the  Lord,  but  looked  be- 
yond the  individual  to  the  Mighty  One  at 
whose  bidding  and  in  whose  strength  aU 
was  done.  The  question  was  not  between 
Baal's  prophets  and  Elijah,  but  between  a 
senseless  idol  and  the  living  God.  No  sin- 
cere believer  could  entertain  any  doubt; 
unless  through  a  deep  sense  of  individual 
and  national  guilt,  they  might  apprehend 
that  the  Lord  would  '  break  out  upon  the 
people,'  and  consume  them  in  a  moment. 
This  would  impart  fervency  to  their  inter- 
cession, and  add  to  the  intense  interest  of 
the  scene  before  them." 

"  Were  all  the  rest  idolaters.  Mamma  ?" 
asked  Jane. 

"  No,  my  dear ;  they  were  most  of  them 
halting,  as  Elijah  expressed  it,  between 
two  opinions.  As  I  before  told  you,  there 
were  a  vast  number  of  those  who  consid- 
ered it  immaterial  who  or  what  they  wor- 
shipped, and  were  consequently  ready  to 
profess  the  religion  that  best  suited  their 
present  interests.  Baal  was  acknowledg- 
ed at  Court ;  therefore  he  could  not  fail  to 
have  many  followers  among  these  people ; 
but  they  held  their  faith  so  loosely  as  to  be 
ready  to  turn  at  any  change.  Others 
were  indeed  blinded  by  the  foolishness  of 
their  deceived  hearts,  and  rendered  real 
homage  to  the  idol.  We  may  readily 
suppose  that  the  greater  part  of  the  young 
people,  having  been  brought  up  in  ignor- 
ance of  the  true  God,  and  seeing  idolatry 
openly  practised,  and  patronized,  were  of 
this  number.  Probably  the  strongest  feel- 
ing that  pervaded  the  multitude  was  an 
anxious  hope  that,  by  some  means  or 
other,  they  should  obtain  rain.  They 
were  reduced  to  such  desperate  straits, 
from  long  want  of  it,  that  you  know  the 
king  had  just  before  set  out  on  an  expedi- 
tion, dividing  the  land  between  himself  and 
Obadiah,  that  they  might  search  beside 
every  fountain  and  brook  for  a  little  grass,  to 
save  the  remnant  of  their  horses  and  mules 
alive.  It  was  not  a  mere  spectacle  that 
the  people  were  assembled  to  behold ;  it 
was,  to  them,  a  hope  of  that  succour  with- 
out which  they  must  all  shortly  perish  in 
a  miserable  manner.  It  was  well  known 
that  Elijah  had  inflicted  this  sore  punish- 
ment on  the  land :  and  they  could  not  but 
expect  that  some  change  would  take  place 
in  their  circumstances,  when  he  summon- 
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ed  all  Israel  to  meet  him  on  Mount  Car- 
mel." 

"  What  breathless  anxiety  they  must 
have  been  in  !"  said  Frederick.  "  Surely, 
however  indifferent  they  were  as  to  reli- 
gion, there  could  not  be  one  careless  face 
on  Carmel  that  day." 

"  Oh  no :  the  most  part  of  them  must 
have  had  families  or  friends  nearly  dying, 
at  home,  under  the  famine:  their  'fig-trees 
did  not  blossom,  neither  was  there  fruit  in 
the  vines ;  the  labour  of  the  olive  failed, 
and  the  fields  yielded  no  meat :  the  flock 
was  cut  off  from  the  fold,  and  there  was 
no  herd  in  the  stalls.'  All  was  ruin 
around  them  ;  and  they  had  forsaken  Him 
who  alone  could  deliver  them  out  of  their 
distresses.  No,  there  were  no  careless 
faces  on  Carmel  that  day,  but  visages  pale 
with  famine,  and  brows  dark  with  despair ; 
and  when  Elijah  stood  forth  on  the  moun- 
tain to  address  them,  w^e  may  conceive 
how  eagerly  they  listened  to  catch  every 
word  that  he  should  utter." 

"  How  bold,  how  abrupt,  how  startling, 
his  words  were,  Mamma  1"  said  Frederick. 
"  He  neither  compliments  them  nor  up- 
braids them,  but  comes  to  the  point  at 
once — '  How  long  halt  ye  between  two 
opinions  ?  If  the  Lord  be  God  follow 
him :  but  if  Baal,  then  follow  him.'  They 
had  not  a  word  to  answer." 

"  I  dare  say,"  said  Jane,  "  they  would 
very  gladly  have  follow^ed  any  God  who 
could  send  them  rain,  without  much  car- 
ing who  it  was." 

"I  agree  with  you,  Jane,"  remarked 
her  Mamma ;  "  and  Matthew  Henry,  in  his 
valuable  Commentary,  has  a  striking  pas* 
sage  on  that  point.  He  says, '  Elijah  does 
not  say.  The  God  that  answers  by  water, 
though  that  was  the  thing  the  country 
needed,  but  that  answers  by  fire,  let  him 
be  God :  because  the  atonement  was  to  be 
made  by  sacrifice,  before  the  judgment 
could  be  removed  in  mercy.  The  God, 
therefore,  that  has  power  to  pardon  sin, 
and  to  signify  it  by  consuming  the  sin-of- 
fering, must  needs  be  the  God  that  can 
relieve  us  against  the  calamity.  He  that 
can  give  fire  can  give  rain.'  Here,  my 
dear  children,  as  in  every  part  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  we  have  the  Gospel  preached 
unto  us.  But  to  return  to  Elijah's  address : 
he  proceeded  to  remind  them  that  he  stood 
alone  against  four  hundred  and  fifty  false 


prophets,  and  demanded  the  trial  —  that 
each  party  should  have  a  bullock  given  for 
sacrifice,  and  each  call  upon  the  object  of 
his  own  worship,  to  send  fire  from  heaven, 
to  consume  the  offering.  The  people 
agreed  to  this,  and  to  acknowledge  as  God 
he  who  should  answer  the  call." 

"  It  seems  remarkable/'  said  Frederick. 
"  that  Elijah  should  have  challenged  them 
so  completely  on  their  own  ground.  Baal 
was  the  sun,  I  think.  Mamma;  and  that 
being  the  source  of  light  and  heat,  fire  was 
the  very  thing  that  Baal  might  have  been 
expected  to  give." 

"  Yes ;  the  Lord  delights  to  show  the 
nothingness  of  idols.  You  remember  that 
when  He  would  so  mightily  deliver  Israel, 
and  overthrow  the  Egyptians  in  the  Red 
Sea,  He  commanded  them  to  encamp  right 
over  against  Baal-Zephon,  that  the  honour 
which  he  purposed  to  get  himself  upon 
Pharaoh  and  his  host  might  be  immediate- 
ly before  the  grand  temple  of  their  idol 
Baal;  to  whom,  no  doubt,  the  wretched 
Egyptians  cried  aloud  for  deliverance,  as 
they  sank  like  lead  in  the  mighty  waters." 

"  And  oh.  Mamma,  how  shocking  to 
think  that  it  was  the  posterity  of  those  res- 
cued Israelites  who  now  needed  a  proof 
that  Jehovah,  not  Baal,  was  the  God ! 
Elijah  must  have  been  anxious  enough  to 
give  it :  yet  he  let  the  false  god  have  the 
first  trial.  Now  they  brought  the  bullock. 
Poor  creature  !  made  subject  to  vanity, 
but  not  willingly,  as  you  know  St.  Paul 
says  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  Romans.  I 
often  think  of  that  when  I  see  the  animals 
employed  in  helping  to  break  the  Sabbath, 
and  to  do  other  evil  things.  Oh,  those 
stupid  people  !  not  to  know  that  the  bul- 
lock was  Jehovah's,  who  says,  '  mine  are 
the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills.'  Well, 
the  bullock  was  slain,  and  laid  in  order 
upon  the  altar,  and  the  sun  looked  bright- 
ly down  upon  the  sacrifice  offered  to  him. 
knowing  as  little  about  it  as  the  poor  dead 
beast  could  do.  They  began  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  I  suppose,  as  the  day  grew  hotter, 
they  had  better  hopes  of  the  sun  setting 
fire  to  his  bullock.  Oh,  Mamma,  who  can 
w^onder  that  Elijah,  in  the  midst  of  his  an- 
ger, grief,  and  jealousy  for  the  honour  of 
his  God,  should  have  mocked  their  mon- 
strous folly  !  Is  it  possible  that  they  could 
really  believe  their  prayer  would  be  heard 
and  answered  by  Baal  ?" 
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'  I  don't  know,  my  dear :  they  seem  to 
have  been  very  much  in  earnest.  When 
men  have  yielded  themselves  to  a  false 
faith,  God  sometimes  sends  them  such 
strong  delusion  that  they  believe  the  lie 
which  they  teach." 

"  Why  did  Baal's  prophets  cut  them- 
selves with  knives  ?"  asked  Sarah. 

"  In  the  madness  of  disappointment,  I 
suppose,  my  dear ;  added  to  a  hope  of  ex- 
citing compassion,  and  perhaps  of  propi- 
tiating their  false  god.  You  know,  the 
Apostle  tells  us,  '  the  things  that  the  Gen- 
tiles sacrifice,  they  sacrifice  unto  devils.' 
All  idolatrous  religions  are  cruel :  and  the 
most  dreadful  barbarities  are  practised  to 
gain  the  favour  of  idols.  Human  sacrifices 
are  frequently  offered  to  them  as  being 
more  acceptable  than  those  of  beasts. 
Idolatry  and  cruelty  are  never  far  sepa- 
rated." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Frederick,  "  one  thing 
that  made  Baal's  prophets  so  vehement 
was  the  fear  of  seeing  their  religion  put 
down ;  and  themselves  turned  out  of  their 
high  places." 

"  Worse  than  that,  Brother,"  said  Sa- 
rah, "  for  you  know  that  by  the  law  of 
Moses  idolaters  were  to  be  put  to  death ; 
and  the  prophets  knew  that  if  the  people 
were  brought  back  to  the  true  faith,  they 
must  be  destroyed — as  indeed  they  were. 
You  cannot  wonder  that  men  whose  very 
lives  were  at  stake  should  have  been  so 
anxious  about  the  matter." 

"  Elijah  seems  to  have  borne  very  long 
with  them,"  remarked  Philip. 

"  He  waited,  brother,  I  dare  say,  till  the 
going  down  of  the  sun  should  show  how 
completely  their  helpless  god  had  forsaken 
them,  being  compelled  to  withdraw  from 
the  scene.  And  now,  towards  sun-set, 
what  a  work  was  beginning !  The  priests 
of  Baal,  exhausted  with  jumping  about, 
yelling,  and  shedding  their  blood,  Avould 
be  still  about  their  altar  ;  casting,  perhaps, 
now  and  then  an  anxious  look  towards  it, 
to  see,  if  perchance  a  spark  of  fire  was 
rising.  Then  Elijah,  wlio  had  been  qui- 
etly looking  on,  called  out  to  the  people, 
'  Come  near  unto  me.'  Oh,  Mamma,  how 
sweet  a  sound  was  that  to  the  secret  wor- 
shippers of  the  Lord  !  They  surely  drew 
near  in  faith,  confident  that  their  God  was 
about  to  do  great  things  for  them." 

"  And   the    rest,"   said  Mrs.   Roberts, 


"  came  near  with  awe  and  apprehension, 
I  should  think.  The  spectacle  that  they 
beheld  was  enough  to  make  them  feel  the 
dreadful  sin  that  they  had  been  guilty  of, 
in  placing  themselves  under  the  guidance 
of  men  whose  gods  were  no  gods,  and 
their  worship  a  mockery.  No  doubt,  they 
were  heartily  weary  of  standing  all  day 
to  witness  this  trial  of  the  sun's  divinity, 
while  all  the  power  he  really  possessed 
was  exerted  to  scorch  them  with  his  fiery 
rays.  And  they  must  have  been  in  secret 
dread  that  a  judgment,  such  as  had  often 
fallen  upon  their  fathers,  was  about  to 
overwhelm  them  in  sudden  destruction. 
How  many  eyes  were  following  the  move- 
ments of  Elijah  as  he  bore  the  twelve 
stones,  typical  of  their  twelve  tribes,  and 
formed  an  altar  to  that  name,  which  they 
had  so  grievously  dishonoured  !  After  all 
the  noise  made  by  the  shouts  and  ex- 
clamatians  of  four  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  the  stillness  must  have  been  very 
solemn.  The  long  shadows  falling  from 
the  trees,  the  cool  breath  of  evening  be- 
ginning to  refresh  the  panting  multitude, 
and  every  thing  tending  to  prepare  their 
minds  for  what  was  to  follow.  Elijah's 
altar  was  soon  completed,  and  the  bullock 
brought  to  be  offered  up." 

"  Don't  you  think.  Mamma,"  said  Fred- 
erick, with  sparkling  eyes,  "  that  the 
hearts  of  the  people  began  to  melt  within 
them,  when  they  saw  the  animal  brought 
for  sacrifice,  according  to  the  rites  of  their 
own  holy  faith  ?     I'm  sure  mine  would." 

"At  any  rate,  my  love,  it  was  so  with 
the  seven  thousand  believers,  of  whom 
Elijah  knew  nothing,  but  whose  hearts 
were  right  with  God.  They,  by  faith, 
understood  what  Matthew  Henry  alludes 
to,  the  necessity  of  an  atoning  sacrifice; 
and  they  looked  through  the  shadow  to 
the  divine  substance,  believing  on  Him 
who  was  yet  to  come.  I  can  partly  ima- 
gine with  what  feelings  these  beheld  the 
bullock  dressed  and  laid  in  order  upon 
the  altar,  while  they  looked  for  the  imme- 
diate token  of  acceptance,  according  to 
Elijah's  word." 

"  Mamma,"  said  Sarah,  "  as  the  drought 
was  so  great,  where  did  they  get  that 
large  quantity  of  water  that  Elijah  bade 
them  pour  over  his  altar  ?" 

'•  Mount  Carmel,  my  dear,  overhangs 
the  sea,  and  I  dare  say  the  people  used 
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salt-water  for  every  purpose  they  could 
put  it  to.  Probably  they  brought  it  on 
this  occasion." 

"  What  a  strange  sight !"  observed 
Frederick.  "  The  altar  running  down 
with  water  on  every  side,  the  meat  soaked, 
the  trench  f.iled,  and  every  thing  dripping 
with  the  element  most  opposed  to  fire. 
It  was  a  grand  miracle,  indeed ;  and 
showed  Elijah's  faith  to  be  wonderfully 
strong.  1  can  fancy  that  I  see  him,  stand- 
fng  by.  quiet  and  collected,  directing  the 
work,  while  the  people  pressed  closer  and 
closer  to  see  what  all  this  would  come  to. 
How  that  wicked  Ahab  must  have  trem- 
bled at  the  greatness  of  the  man  whom 
he  had  hunted  and  persecuted!  Indeed, 
Mamma,  I  think  Elijah's  situation  was 
one  of  the  highest  that  ever  any  man  at- 
tained to." 


"  We  are  led  to  conclude  that  it  was," 
"  by  finding  in  how 


replied  his  Mother, 
extraordinary  a  manner  he  was  afterwards 
translated  without  seeing  death  :  and  we 
also  find  him  with  Moses,  at  the  transfig- 
uration on  the  Mount.  Elijah's  character 
is  singularly  fine :  he  was  chosen  to  bear 
a  testimony  against  a  whole  nation,  pow- 
erful, and  exasperated :  and  we  may  ad- 
mire the  intrepidity  of  his  conduct,  taking 
care  to  render  all  glory  to  Him  who  gave 
such  grace  unto  His  servant.  How  calm, 
and  how  solemn  was  his  prayer !  Ap- 
pealing to  the  Lord  God  of  Abraham,  of 
Isaac,  and  of  Israel,  he  brought  before 
the  people  their  iniquitous  revolt  from 
their  father's  God ;  and  sweetly  he  de- 
clares the  purpose  of  his  prayer  for  his 
rebelhous  countrymen's  sakes.  '  Hear 
me,  O  Lord,  hear  me,  that  this  people 
may  know  that  thou  art  the  Lord  God, 
and  that  thou  hast  turned  their  hearts 
back  again.'  " 

"And  then,"  said  Frederick,  "then 
came  the  answer.  Not  from  the  sun, 
which  was  far  off  in  the  West ;  but  from 
the  clear  sky  above  their  heads,  the  peo- 
ple saw  the  briUiant  flame  descending  in 
a  living  stream,  right  to  the  altar.  They 
saw  the  sacrifice  smoke,  and  consume 
away :  they  saw  the  fire  run  along,  lick 
up  the  water,  and  wrap  the  whole  spot  in 
one  splendid  blaze  ;  they  saw  that  blaze 
part,  and  found  that  the  stones  and  dust 
had  been  burnt  up  like  brushwood,  leav- 
ing nothing  but  the  hollow  earth,  more 


parched  and  dry  than  before  Elijah  had 
ordered  it  to  be  deluged  with  water. 
What  a  tremendous  shout  must  that  have 
been,  when  all  the  people  fell  on  their 
faces,  acknowledging  '  The  Lord,  he  is 
the  God;  the  Lord,  he  is  the  God.'  Oh, 
what  a  glad  sound  in  the  ears  of  faithful 
Elijah,  what  a  terrible  knell  in  those  of 
Baal's  prophets,  and  malicious  Ahab  !" 

"  Elijah  seems  to  have  taken  all  the 
power  into  his  own  hands,"  said  Jane. 
"  He  asks  leave  of  no  one,  but  orders  the 
false  prophets  to  be  secured,  and  puts 
them  to  death  at  once." 

"  That  was  according  to  the  law  of  Is- 
rael," remarked  Mrs.  Roberts.  "  We 
have  to  be  thankful,  that  no  such  law  is 
known  under  the  mild  dispensation  of  the 
Gospel.  Persecution,  even  to  death,  is 
indeed  maintained  as  a  duty  in  that  part 
of  the  nominal  Christian  Church  which 
has  apostatized  from  the  true  faith :  but 
elsewhere  it  is  unknown.  The  Jewish 
law  was,  necessarily,  severe :  the  law  of 
Christ  is  all  love.  The  sacrifice  on  Car- 
mel  ended  in  the  slaughter  of  God's  ene- 
mies:  that  on  Calvary  invites  them  to 
turn  and  live." 

"  The   people  seem  to  have  submitted 
themselves  at  once  to  Elijah's  authority," 
observed  Jane,  "  and  to  have  become  the 
executioners  of  Baal's  prophets  without 
any  hesitation.    I  wonder  they  were  not 
j  afraid  that  Ahab  and  his  warriors  should 
interpose  to  save  them." 
I      "  You  make  a  distinction.  Jane,  that  is 
I  not  warranted,"  said  Frederick.    "  By  the 
people  we  must  understand  all  Israel,  in- 
cluding   warriors,    nobles,    princes,    the 
whole   seed  of  Abraham,  God's  chosen. 
When  Elijah  addressed  them,  or  alluded 
to  them,  as  '  this  people,'  we  must  not 
suppose  he  merely  meant  the  populace,  as 
we  sometimes  do:  no,  'this   people'   in- 
cluded the  highest  with  the  lowest,  the 
mighty  nation  of  whom  God  says,  '  This 
people    have   I   formed   for   myself,    and 
they   shall    show  forth   my   praise.'      In 
fact  the  men  of  Israel  seem  to  have  been 
all  warriors,  though  of  course  Ahab  had 
his  regular  army,  with  their  captains,  and 
their  chariots,  their  horsemen  and   foot- 
men, their  strong  armour,  and  keen  wea- 
pons of  war,  arrayed  about  him.      The 
beauty  of  it  is  to  think  how  these  had 
their  hearts  turned  back  to  the  Lord,  so 
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that  the  very  means  used  to  over-awe  the 
unharmed  people,  to  threaten  Elijah,  and 
to  defend  Jezebel's  false  prophets,  became 
at  once  the  means  of  executing  right 
judgment  and  of  re-establishing  a  pure 
faith  in  the  land." 

"  It  must  have  been  a  terrible  sight  to 
Baal's  prophets  when  the  armed  men  ad- 
vanced to  hem  them  in,  and  cut  off  their 
escape." 

"  Awful,  indeed,  was  that  moment  of  di- 
vine retribution,"  observed  Mrs.  Roberts, 
"when  the  people  whom  they  had  so 
wickedly  misled  were  commanded  by 
Elijah,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  who  had 
just  put  a  miraculous  seal  to  his  mission, 
to  '  take  them  alive.'  Not  in  the  moment 
of  excitement,  not  in  the  outburst  of  a 
popular  tumult,  was  the  slaughter  made. 
It  was  by  a  judicial  process  that  enticers 
to  Idolatry  were  to  be  condemned  and 
stoned.  They  were  brought  down  from 
the  mountain,  as  criminals  doomed  to  suf- 
fer the  penalty  of  a  broken  law ;  and  be- 
side the  dry  channel  of  a  stream  which 
their  iniquities  had  parched  up,  was  the 
terrible  scene  completed.  We  must  be 
careful,  my  dear  children,  when  reading 
such  relations,  to  bear  in  mind  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  dispensation  under  which 
they  were  performed.  The  Lord  had 
chosen  from  among  the  whole  human 
race  one  particular  family ;  and  had  sep- 
arated them  to  Himself,  to  the  express 
end  that  throughout  all  ages  of  the  world 
they  might  be  to  Him  a  praise  and  a 
glory.  '  This  people  have  I  formed  for 
myself,  and  they  shall  show  forth  my 
praise.'  After  such  a  series  of  mighty 
and  wonderful  deliverances  as  the  mind 
can  scarcely  grasp,  he  brought  them  to  a 
land  polluted  by  its  idolatrous  inhabitants 
beyond  the  limit  of  God's  long-suffering 
patience.  To  Abraham  the  Lord  had 
said,  '  The  iniquity  of  the  Amorites  is  not 
yet  full.'  And  great  as  were  their  prov- 
ocations, He  yet  bare  with  them  above 
four  hundred  and  sixty  years  before  Jo- 
shua marched  the  hosts  upon  their  for- 
feited land.  Foreseeing  the  snares  that 
would  surround  his  people  among  a  race 
so  wholly  given  to  idolatry,  the  Lord 
made  them  the  executioners  of  the  doom- 
ed nations,  placing  in  their  hands  the 
Bword  of  justice,  instead  of  taking  away 
the  offenders  by  pestilence,  famine,  or  any 


other  of  the  messengers  of  destruction 
that  wait  upon  his  beck.  Imagination 
can  scarcely  conceive  that  a  public  exe- 
cutioner who  has  just,  amid  all  the  awful 
ceremonies  of  the  law,  launched  the  felon 
into  eternity,  should  immediately  go  ana 
commit  in  broad  daylight  the  crime  for 
which  he  suffered.  Yet  such,  precisely, 
was  the  case  of  Israel.  They,  by  divine 
command,  put  to  death  the  Idolaters  whose 
offence  was  high  treason  against  the  Ma- 
jesty of  Heaven  ;  and  then,  wilfully,  pub- 
licly, shamelessly,  adopted  their  treason- 
able crime." 

• "  And,  therefore,"  observed  Frederick, 
"  the  same  punishment  befell  them.  The 
servant  that  knew  his  Lord's  will  and  did 
it  not,  could  not  be  expected  to  suffer 
fewer  stripes  than  him  who  neither  did 
it  nor  knew  it." 

"  But,  Mamma,"  said  Jane,  "  we  don't 
stone  Idolaters  now." 

"  No,  my  dear :  God  forbid !  The  Jew- 
ish dispensation  was  a  very  awful  and 
terrible  one.  The  law  that  was  given  in 
thunderings  and  lightnings,  clouds  and 
darkness,  a  voice  that  unassisted  nature 
could  not  bear,  and  a  trumpet  sound  that 
caused  the  earth  to  tremble,  was  a  law  of 
fear,  and  penalties,  and  death.  But  in 
the  fulness  of  time  God  visited  man  in  a 
way  wholly  different  from  this  :  no  longer, 
clad  in  the  might  of  his  dreadful  majesty, 
he  caused  the  mountains  to  smoke,  the 
perpetual  hills  to  bow,  and  man's  heart  to 
melt  away,  because  of  the  fearfulness  of 
his  glory;  but  enshrouded  in  the  tender 
flesh  of  a  little  infant,  he  pillowed  the 
head  of  Deity  in  an  obscure  manger,  and 
made  known  the  stupendous  event  by  the 
soft  hymnings  of  an  angelic  host  that  fell 
on  the  ears  of  humble  shepherds,  amid 
the  stillness  of  night.  Oh  how  lovely  the 
contrast — how  marvellous  the  grace ! 
The  pealing  thunders  that  rent  Mount 
Sinai  dying  away  into  notes  of  melting 
melody,  breatlied  from  cherub  lips ;  the 
red  glare  of  his  lightning  that  wrapped 
this  world  in  flame,  concentrated  into  one 
little  twinkling  star,  that,  gliding  through 
the  distant  blue  of  heaven,  silently  led  the 
Gentile  worshippers  to  lay  their  peaceful 
offerings  at  a  Baby's  feet.  No,  my  chil- 
dren, no  dispensation  of  wrath  was  this  : 
He  who  came  into  our  world  like  showers 
upon  the  mown  grass,  who  grew  up  as  a 
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tender  plant  among  men,  and  finally  hum- 
bled himself  to  death,  even  the  death  of 
the  cross,  came  not  to  destroy  men's  lives, 
but  to  save.  From  that  moment  the  me- 
thod of  God's  dealings  was  changed,  and 
man's  commission  was  likewise  wholly  re- 
versed :  wrath  gave  place  to  mercy,  and 
the  voice  that  uttered  before  its  stern  de- 
nunciations of  vengeance,  now  breathed 
only  peace,  and  love,  and  gracious  invita- 
tions. '  The  Spirit  and  the  Bride  say. 
Come.  And  let  him  that  heareth  say. 
Come.  And  let  him  that  is  athirst  come. 
And  whosoever  will,  let  him  take  the  wa- 
ter of  life  freely.'  " 

"  But  Idolatry  is  not  less  displeasing  to 
God  now  than  it  was  in  Elijah's  time," 
remarked  Frederick.  "  The  sin  is  just  the 
same  with  regard  to  heathen  nations, 
though  the  Christian  who  goes  among 
them  must  draw  no  sword  but  the  Sword 
of  the  Spirit ;  and,  like  his  blessed  Master, 
seek  those  that  are  lost,  to  guide  their  feet 
into  the  way  of  peace.  If  they  will  not 
turn,  God,  not  we,  must  judge  and  punish 
them  ;  and  as  for  Christian  Idolaters " 

"  Christian  Idolaters  !"  exclaimed  Jane. 

"  I  confess  it  was  a  wrong  word.  Sister; 
no  Idolater  can  be  a  Christian,  whatever 
he  calls  himself:  '  Christ  can  have  no 
concord  with  Belial,  the  Temple  of  God 
no  agreement  with  Idols.'  When  I  said 
Christian,  I  only  meant  it  in  the  same  way 
in  which  those  wicked  prophets  of  Baal 
might  be  called  Israelites." 

"  They  were  Israelites,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Roberts,  "  not  as  being  descended  from 
Israel,  or  Jacob :  but  because  they  belong- 
ed to  the  nation  of  Israel :  no  otherwise." 

"  They  were  descended  from  the  man  of 
Israel,  Mamma,  surely?" 

"  From  the  man  Jacob,  rather,  my  dear. 
— Israel,  which  signifies  a  Prince,  was  a 
title  conferred  on  Jacob  because  of  his 
successful  wrestling  with  God  for  a  spir- 
itual blessing ;  and  it  was  secured  to  his 
posterity  to  the  end  of  time,  as  a  distin- 
guished mark,  a  pledge  and  earnest  of  the 
exaltation  reserved  for  the  Jew  above  all 
others.  But  the  Israelite  who  fell  into 
Idolatry  cut  off'  his  own  soul  from  Israel ; 
and  brought  himself  under  the  excludincr 
clause  expressed  by  St.  Paul,  '  All  are  not 
Israel  that  are  of  Israel.'  This  high  priv- 
ilege of  being  numbered  among  the  seed 
of  Israel  only  deepened  his  fearful  con- 


demnation :  his  brighter  glory  became  a 
darker  spot  of  shame.  And  thus  it  is  with 
those  who,  baptized  into  a  profession  of 
Christianity,  commit  the  deadly  sin  of 
Idol  worship,  and  write  their  own  condem- 
nation in  the  very  record  of  the  sanc- 
tuary." 

"  But,  Mamma,  are  there  really  such 
people ;  and  where  do  they  live  ?" 

"  They  live  in  the  midst  of  us,  my  dear; 
many  a  time  do  they  cross  our  path ;  and 
I  much  fear  that  we  who  look  upon  a 
known  heathen  with  the  deepest  compas- 
sion, longing  to  set  before  him  the  hope 
of  the  gospel,  and  to  turn  him  from  dumb 
idols  to  serve  the  living  God,  scarcely  be- 
stow a  thought  upon  the  more  wretched 
condition  of  our  neighbour,  whose  dark- 
ness is  the  greater  because  what  is  in  him 
is  comparative  light. — You  remember  the 
Scripture,  Jane,  to  which  I  allude  ?" 

"  Yes,  Mamma ;  our  Lord  said,  '  If  then 
the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how 
great  is  that  darkness  V  but  I  do  not  ex- 
actly understand  what  you  are  talking 
about." 

"  I  do,"  observed  Sarah,  who  had  hith- 
erto remained  a  silent  listener.  "  Mamma 
is  thinking  of  the  poor  Romanists,  who 
worship  their  little  images,  and  pray  to 
saints  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  put  their 
trust  in  what  a  man  can  do  to  save  their 
souls." 

Jane  coloured  deeply  :   a  look  of  dis- 
pleasure   clouded    her   unusually  bright 
countenance,  and  after  a  moment's  struff- 
gle  with  some  strong  feeling,  she  emphat-       i 
ically  said,  "  The  Catholics  do  not  worship       I 
idols,  Sarah."  ' 

Frederick  and  his  Mother  gazed  first  at  * 
her,  then  at  each  other,  in  great  astonish- 
ment. Sarah's  look  expressed  anxiety, 
not  unmixed  with  dread ;  she  was  a  child 
of  no  ordinary  character,  timid,  reserved, 
and  mistrustful  of  herself  in  a  high  degree; 
but  as  is  often  the  case  under  these  ap- 
pearances, possessed  of  mind  and  feeling 
beyond  her  years.  Nothing  that  she  read, 
nothing  that  she  heard  was  lost  upon  her; 
and  often  when  two  experienced  Chris- 
tians were  involved  in  some  doctrinal  dis- 
course, where  each,  perhaps,  had  so  eager- 
ly sought  to  establish  his  own  system  as  to 
lose  sight  of  what  favoured  his  brother's, 
and  even  in  a  manner  to  wrest  Scripture 
in  support  of  some  favourite  theory — a  case 
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too  trequent  in  religious  society — little  Sa- 
rah, who  sat  by  with  her  meek  eyes  fixed  oa 
her  work,  could  have  enhghtened  both  par- 
ties, and  accurately  trimmed  the  balance, 
the  beautiful  balance  of  divine  revelation, 
which  the  roughness  of  their  controversial 
touch  had  disturbed.  She  loved  her  Bible 
with  almost  an  exclusive  love :  to  all  the 
instructions  of  her  teachers  she  listened 
with  dutiful  attention,  earnestly  striving  to 
profit  by  them  :  but  Sarah  had  found  the 
word  of  God  so  precious  to  her  own  soul, 
its  precepts  so  clear,  its  promises  so  rich, 
that  its  pages  were  to  her  a  feast  of  fat 
things  compared  with  the  meagre  diet  of 
man's  best  and  holiest  productions.  Such 
characters  exist  among  children,  hidden 
like  violets  in  the  wood,  though  the  sweet 
fragrancy  exhaled  from  their  modest  re- 
treat convinces  the  passer-by  that  delicious 
flowers  are  there.  She  was  greatly  be- 
loved, but  somewhat  overlooked  in  conver- 
sation, where  her  livelier  Sister  and  Broth- 
ers always  took  a  more  conspicuous  part. 
When  Sarah  did  volunteer  an  observation, 
it  proved  that  the  subject  under  debate  in- 
terested her  uncommonly.  She  had  hung 
with  breathless  attention  on  the  discourse 
of  her  Mother,  frequently  glancing  from 
her  face  to  the  distant  mountain,  and 
sometimes  raising  her  eyes,  sparkling  with 
the  fire  of  a  highly-wrought  imagination, 
as  she  realized  the  magnificent  spectacle 
of  Elijah's  holy  triumph ;  but  when  the 
conversation  suddenly  turned  into  a  new 
channel,  when  Jane's  involuntary  excla- 
mation burst  forth,  and  Frederick  went  on 
to  explain  his  allusion,  Sarah's  whole  as- 
pect became  altered  from  an  expression 
of  the  utmost  enjoyment  into  that  of  pain- 
ful solicitude.  This  look  was  bent  on  her 
Sister ;  and  the  effort,  the  trepidation  with 
which  she  had  uttered  her  remark  had  at 
once  struck  Frederick.  Jane's  unlooked- 
for  defence  of  the  system  which  Sarah  had 
no  less  unexpectedly  denounced,  occasion- 
ed a  momentary  silence :  it  was  broken  by 
Mrs.  Roberts. 

"  My  dear  Jane,  what  ground  can  you 
have  for  such  an  assertion  respecting  those 
whom  you  erroneously  term  Catholics  ?" 

•'  I  don't  wish  to  say  any  thing  that  you 
can  disapprove  of,  Mamma,"  she  answered 
with  evident  embarrassment.  "  What  you 
think  right  must  be  right,  I  know  ;  but 
Sarah  is  too  young  to  be  a  judge  over 


people  much  wiser  and  better  than  herself, 
and  it  vexes  me  to  hear  her  uncharitable 
speeches.     That  is  all." 

But  Mrs.  Roberts  was  convinced  that 
was  not  all :  the  girl's  excited  manner  when 
contradicting  the  charge  brought  against 
the  Romish  system,  and  her  present  anx- 
iety to  avoid  further  inquiry,  had  startled 
her.  Jane  had  been  paying  a  long  visit 
among  friends  who  mixed  more  in  general 
society  than  was  expedient ;  and  in  several 
minor  matters  Mrs.  Roberts  had  found  er- 
roneous impressions  left  on  the  mind  of  her 
child.  Any  thing,  however,  approaching 
to  error  on  religious  subjects  she  had 
neither  seen  nor  suspected,  knowing  how 
sincerely  pious  and  orthodox  was  the 
friend  to  whose  especial  care  Jane  had 
been  confided.  It  now  for  the  first  time 
occurred  to  her  that  the  scene  of  her  late 
visit  was  distant  but  a  few  miles  from  the 
most  extensive  Popish  establishment  in 
England  ;  and  a  train  of  thought  was 
awakened  that  made  her  shudder.  Mean- 
while Jane  eagerly  turned  over  the  leaves 
of  the  Bible,  and  exclaimed,  "  Mamma,  I 
want  to  go  on  with  this  delightful  story 
of  Elijah.  After  he  had  slain  the  priests 
of  Baal,  you  see  he  went  up  to  the  moun- 
tain again,  and  set  his  servant  to  watch 
till  he  saw  a  little  cloud  no  bigger  than  a 
man's  hand  rising :  such  a  very  little  cloud 
as  that,  I  wonder  he  noticed  it." 

Mrs.  Roberts  sighed  heavily ;  for  the  re- 
mark had  an  application  very  painful  to 
her  just  then.  "  The  beginnings  of  great 
things,  my  love,  whether  for  evil  or  for 
good,  are  often  like  that  little  cloud,  bo 
small  as  to  be  overlooked  without  great 
and  continued  watchfulness  on  our  part 
However,  in  that  climate  such  a  cloud  as 
Elijah's  servant  descried,  rising  from  the 
horizon  above  the  almost  imperceptible 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  sea  and 
sky,  is  the  usual  precursor  of  great  deluges 
of  rain.  Mount  Carmel  stands  on  the 
coast,  and  juts  out  an  abrupt  mass  of  its 
magnificent  height  directly  over  the  sea.. 
It  was  here  Elijah  took  his  seat,  and  the- 
servant  his  stand,  looking  out  upon  the 
wide  sheet  of  peaceful  waters,  reflecting 
no  doubt  the  rich  glow  that  lingers  long 
after  sunset  on  the  expanse  of  a  clear,  un- 
clouded sky.  Amid  so  much  brightness 
the  dark  speck,  must  have  appeared  dis- 
tinctly enough,  and  gladdened  the  soul  oX 
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the  prophet,  who  seems  to  have  experi- 
enced somewhat  of  the  exhaustion  natural 
to  man's  mind  and  body,  after  both  had 
been  so  severely  exercised." 

"  It  is  a  grand  picture,"  said  Frederick, 
"  that  rises  before  my  mind,  Mamma.  I 
fancy  the  man  of  God,  roughly  clad  no 
doubt,  and  wearing  on  his  aspect  the  stern- 
ness that  one  must  think  accompanied  his 
severe  rebukes,  and  the  awful  sentence 
that  he  had  just  pronounced  and  executed 
upon  the  idolatrous  transgressors  :  I  seem 
to  behold  the  remains  of  that  great  scene 
which  had  been  enacted,  scattered  round 
him.  Baal's  altar,  with  its  despised  sacri- 
fice still  lying  on  it,  stained  with  the  blood 
of  the  infatuated  prophets,  whose  knives, 
so  madly  employed  to  wound  themselves^ 
had  been  wrested  away  or  thrown  down 
in  the  final  struggle — if  indeed  there  was 
a  struggle,  which  probably  there  was  not, 
seeing  how  they  must  have  been  paraly- 
zed by  terror  and  despair.  Then  a  little 
way  off,  the  deep  smoking  excavation 
where  the  fire  of  the  Lord  had  consumed 
even  the  very  dust  that  lay  beneath  his 
own  acknowledged  altar,  as  if  nothing 
connected  with  so  holy  a  thing  could  abide 
within  sight  of  the  idolatrous  pollution. 
Groups  of  Israelites,  I  dare  say,  lingered 
about  the  mountain,  watching  what  the 
man  of  God  would  next  do,  and  looking  in 
trembling  hope  for  some  token  of  the 
Lord's  returning  favour.  The  servant 
went  to  and  fro  seven  times :  how  remark- 
able is  the  recurrence  of  that  number  sev- 
en in  the  Bible !" 

"  It  is  indeed,  Frederick.  Much  has 
been  said  and  written  upon  it,  but  we 
never  can  know  the  depth  of  the  mystery 
contained  in  that  number,  until  all  myste- 
ries shall  be  cleared  up,  so  far  as  the  finite 
comprehension  of  men  and  angels  can  re- 
ceive them,  in  the  clear  light  of  that  per- 
fect revelation  which  we  look  for  at  the 
Coming  of  the  Lord." 

"  But  every  thing  is  profitable  to  us 
now,  dear  Mamma,"  remarked  Frederick  ; 
"  and  though  I  am  very  ignorant  of  what 
God  has  hidden  under  the  mystic  number 
■seven,  still  it  often  teaches  me  a  great  les- 
son of  patience,  and  perseverance,  and 
faith.  When  I  read  of  the  compassing  of 
Jericho  every  day  for  seven  days,  and 
seven  times  on  the  seventh  day,  with  the 
sudden  accomphshment  of  God's  promise 


in  causing  it  to  fall  down  at  the  appointed 
moment ;  and  Naaman's  seven  dips  in 
Jordan  ;  and  these  seven  goings  of  the 
servant  to  look  out  for  a  cloud ;  and  other 
like  things — I  learn  to  wait  God's  time, 
while  I  ask  his  favour ;  and  to  labour  as  he 
bids  me  while  I  look  to  him  alone  for  the 
fruit  of  my  labour.  It  is  a  comfortable 
feeling,  Mamma :  I  don't  know  if  the  bless- 
ing will  come  after  seven  times,  or  seventy 
times  seven;  but  I  know  if  I  patiently  wait 
and  watch,  it  will  come  at  last." 

Sarah,  with  tearful  eyes,  looked  up  in 
her  Brother's  face,  and  said,  "  I  will  re- 
member this,  for  I  am  often  very  unwilling 
to  wait.  I  want  Jericho  to  tumble  down 
at  the  first  march  around  it ;  and  when  it 
does  not  fall,  nor  even  shake  at  all  my 
stamping,  I  seem  to  think  it  will  never  be 
moved."  j 

"  And  what  Jericho  is  my  dear  little       * 
Sarah  now   compassing  about?"    asked 
Frederick. 

"  Some  French  verb,  I  suppose,"  re- 
marked Jane,  who  evidently  wished  the 
subject  to  drop. 

"  No,"  rephed  Sarah,  with  more  quick- 
ness than  was  usual  to  her,  "  it  is  not  a 
French  verb,  but  an  Italian  noun." 

The  deep  colour  that  mounted  to  Jane's 
cheeks  at  these  words  fully  confirmed  her 
mother's  suspicions.  She  therefore  im- 
mediately introduced  another  topic  to  re- 
lieve her  embarrassment,  resolving  to 
search  the  matter  out  at  a  more  favoura- 
ble time :  and  after  a  little  further  conver- 
sation, desired  the  children  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  bright  sunshine  ibr  a  run  down 
the  hill-side  to  some  cottages,  with  inqui-  ■ 
ries  after  their  poor  inhabitants. 

The  same  afternoon,  while  engaged  in 
writing,  Mrs.  Roberts  heard  a  soft  tap  at 
her  door,  and  Sarah  entered  with  a  face 
full  of  intelligence. 

"  Mamma,  arc  you  very  busy  ?" 

"  Not  too  busy  to  attend  to  you,  my 
love,  if  it  is  a  thing  of  any  importance." 

"  I  think  it  is.  Mamma  :  but  you  are  to 
judge  when  I  have  told  you  exactly  what 
I  know  of  the  matter:  but  there  is  one 
thing  that  makes  me  rather  afraid  of  your 
displeasure  for  speaking  about  it." 

"  Go  on,  Sarah :  I  cannot  be  displeased 
at  your  coming  to  me  when  anything 
troubles  your  mind." 

"  Weil,  dear  Mamma,  do  you  remember 
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about  a  year  ago,  a  Clergyman  preached 

at  B Church,  when  we  were  all 

there,  and  he  said  a  great  deal  about  the 
marks  of  the  Apostacy,  as  he  called  it; 
and  how  very  displeasing  it  w^as  to  God 
that  such  errors  should  exist.  And  he 
said  we  were  bound  to  search  the  Scrip- 
tures about  it,  and  told  us  we  should  all  be 
ready  to  give  a  reason  for  not  being  Pa- 
pists ;  and  then  he  gave  us  some  of  the 
reasons  out  of  the  Bible." 

"  I  recollect  it  perfectly  well." 

"  Perhaps,  then.  Mamma,  you  recollect 
too  that  none  of  you  liked  the  sermon. 
Papa  said  it  was  controversial ;  and  you 
said  that  all  such  controversy  was  hurt- 
ful to  spiritual-mindedness ;  and  uncle 
Charles  said  it  only  put  children  and  sim- 
ple people  in  the  way  of  hearing  about 
false  doctrines,  which  otherwise  they 
would  not  hear  of;  and  Miss  Smithson 
said  " 

"  You  need  not  repeat  all  this,  my  love ; 
I  see  you  remember  the  conversation  per- 
fectly well." 

"  Yes,  Mamma ;  and  it  ended  in  your 
agreeing  nor  to  ask  the  clergyman  to  our 
house,  for  fear,  as  you  said,  he  should  star- 
tle the  dove  on  her  peaceful  nest,  by  the 
harsh  tones  of  controversy." 

•'  Well,  Sarah,  now  go  on  to  your  pres- 
ent business,"  said  Mrs.  Roberts,  who  by 
no  means  relished  this  preliminary,  while 
It  struck  her  with  a  deeper  sense  tlian  ever 
she  had  before  entertained  oi'  the  impor- 
tance attached  to  conversation  in  the  pres- 
ence of  children. 

"  Mamma,  I  wish  to  tell  you  everything. 
I  had  been  very  much  alarmed  by  what 
the  Clergyman  said,  and  I  longed  to  know 
more  about  it,  and  so  did  Jane ;  but  we 
agreed  together  that  you  knew  much  bet- 
ter than  we  what  was  good  for  us :  so,  as 
we  had  made  a  note  of  the  places  in  the 
Bible  where  the  Clergyman  bade  us  look 
for  instruction  on  that  subject,  we  burnt  it, 
I  believe  Jane  thought  of  it  no  more ;  but 
I  did  :  and  ever  since,  when  I  come  to  any 
of  those  passages  I  can't  help — indeed, 
Mamma,  I  canH  help — remembering  what 
was  said  ;  and  so,  as  I  see  how  entirely 
those  passages  go  against  the  bad  religion 
that  we  heard  described,  it  takes  more  and 
more  hold  of  my  mind.  Is  that  wrong. 
Mamma  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  no,  my  child  !    It  is  not  you 
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t  who  are  wrong  in  this  matter.  God  has 
been  teaching  you,  and  I  bless  His  holy 
name  for  it." 

"  Now,  Mamma,  comes  something  else. 
You  know  Jane  made  a  long  visit  at 
Grove  House :  and  while  she  was  there 
she  saw  and  heard  a  deal  about  this  sub- 
ject, quite  contrary  to  what  the  good  Cler- 
gyman preached.  Ever  since  she  came 
back  she  has  been  praising  up  the  Catholic 
priests,  and  when  I  reminded  her  that  we 
should  not  call  them  Cathohcs,  or  showed 
her  anything  in  the  Bible  against  their 
false  religion,  she  said  I  was  acting  con- 
trary to  your  wish,  and  to  Papa's ;  and 
that  it  was  plain  you  thought  better  of 
them,  or  you  would  not  have  found  so 
much  fault  with  the  bigoted  preacher." 

"  And  why  did  you  not  tell  me  sooner 
of  this?" 

"  I  really  did  not  think  you  would  ap- 
prove of  my  doing  so.  Mamma.  I  tried  to 
convince  Jane ;  but  she  particularly  de- 
sired me  not  to  say  anything  about  it  to 
any  body  else ;  and  when  she  saw  me  get- 
ting uneasy,  she  seemed  to  think  less  about 
it.  However,  what  you  said  to-day  showed 
me  that  you  too  hated  the  bad  rehgion, 
and  that  was  why  I  spoke  out,  to  make 
Jane  speak  if  I  could  ;  for  she  fires  up  if 
anything  is  said  about  their  idolatry.  I 
think  they  have  told  her  great  falsehoods, 
Mamma." 

Mrs.    Roberts   was   distressed  beyond 
measure.     She  was  conscious  of  having 
stifled  some  strong  convictions  on  the  oc- 
casion referred  to  by  the  child :  she  had 
refused  to  admit  a  theory  supported  by- 
powerful  arguments  drawn  from  Scrip-'; 
ture,  and  confirmed  by  reason  and  expe- 
rience, just  because  it  militated  against 
her  preconceived  notions  of  universal  char-^ 
ity  and  peace.     She  was  warned  of  mul- 
tiplying perils :  of  evil  men  and  seducers 
lying  in  wait  to  entrap  her  children,  her 
domestics,  her  ignorant  neighbours ;  she 
was  implored  to  select,  from  the  armoury 
which  God  himself  had  provided,  some 
weapons  of  defence  wherewith  to  furnish 
them  ;  and  was  told  that  the  state  and  ex- 
perience of  the  Church  one  hundred  years 
beibre  was  no  safe  standard  whereby  to 
measure  its  present  dangers  and  require- 
ments, since  the  enemy's  ever-changing 
devices  called  for  a  double  share  of  dili- 
gence in  strengthening  those  points  where 
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his  attacks  were  mainly  directed  for  the 
time  being.  To  all  this  she  opposed  the 
assertion  that  spirituality  of  mind  was 
everything,  and  that  where  it  existed  all 
was  secure — where  it  was  lacking,  nothing 
could  avail ;  that  it  was  time  enough  to 
stand  on  the  defensive  against  Popery 
when  it  should  advance  against  them,  of 
which  no  indications  had  yet  been  given 
in  their  neighbourhood ;  and  ended  by 
hinting  that  party  feeling  had  a  great 
share  in  stimulating  the  zeal  of  those  who 
engaged  in  the  crusade  against  other  peo- 
ple's faith.  Her  friendly  monitor  was  si- 
lenced, but  not  until  he  had  solemnly 
warned  her  of  the  danger  she  incurred  ; 
and  many  a  secret  misgiving  troubled  her, 
whenever  she  heard  of  new  encroach- 
ments made  on  the  Protestantism  of  the 
country.  Insensibly  she  had  imbibed 
much  of  the  spirit  that  she  openly  repudi- 
ated ;  and  this  had  shown  itself  in  her  re- 
marks of  that  morning,  to  the  great  joy  of 
poor  Sarah,  who  longed  for  an  opening  to 
introduce  the  subject. 

After  a  painful  silence  of  some  moments, 
Mrs.  Roberts  said — "  Surely  these  priests 
could  not  be  admitted  as  guests  at  Grove 
House." 

"  No,  Mamma ;  Mr.  Walker  does  not 
like  them  at  all ;  but  the  French  Govern- 
ess seems  to  be  of  their  religion,  and  she 
took  Jane  twice,  with  Catharine,  to  visit 
at  the  great  house  a  few  miles  off,  where 
she  had  formerly  lived.  The  master  of  it 
is  a  rich  man,  and  keeps  a  deal  of  com- 
pany; and  he  often  invites  the  gentlemen 
from  the  college,  as  they  call  it,  to  dine 
there.  After  these  two  times,  the  Govern- 
ess got  Mr.  Walker's  leave  for  the  girls  to 
pass  a  couple  of  days  at  Mr.  Lindsay's 
Park,  and  then  they  went  to  see  the  build- 
ing and  the  library,  and  the  chapel,  and 
the  pictures,  and  the  school.  One  Sun- 
day a  charity  sermon  was  preached  by  a 
great  bishop  of  their  church,  and  Mrs. 
'Lindsay  took  Jane  to  hear  the  fine  music, 
and  see  the  grand  mass.  Miss  Lindsay, 
^v/ho  is  quite  a  grown  up  young  lady,  likes 
it  a  great  deal  better  than  her  own  reli- 
gion." 

"  And  all  this  was  concealed  from  me  !" 
cried  Mrs.  Roberts  indignantly.  "  Sarah, 
you  have  done  very  wrong  to  connive  at 
'his." 

"  I  did  not  know  half  of  it  till  yesterday, 


Mamma.  Jane  and  I  were  reading  a  lit- 
tle commentary  on  the  commandments, 
and  the  second  was  dwelt  upon  as  being 
very  much  against  Popery,  and  that  it 
was  left  out  of  their  catechism.  So  Jane 
and  I  had  quite  an  argument  about  it. 
and  she  quoted  a  book  that  Miss  Lindsay 
showed  her ;  and  that  led  me  to  find  out 
a  great  deal  more  than  I  knew  of  their 
goings-on  at  the  Park.  The  reason  Jane 
kept  it  secret  was  that  Catharine  is  very 
fond  of  the  Governess,  and  they  were 
afraid  if  Mr.  Walker  heard  it  he  would 
be  angry  and  send  her  away ;  so  they 
got  her  to  promise  not  to  tell  you,  for 
fear  Mr.  Walker  should  hear  it  in  that 
way.  But,  Mamma,  I  am  frightened,  be- 
cause the  Bible  tells  me  all  and  more  than 
that  Clergyman  said  it  would,  about  the 
wickedness  of  things  that  I  am  sure  they 
do  in  those  chapels  and  houses  ;  and  Jane 
does  not  mind  me  because  I  am  little  and 
ignorant :  but  for  all  that  I  am  right." 

"  You  are  indeed,  my  darling  child :  and 
was  that  the  Italian  noun  you  compared 
to  Jericho  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  Jane  said  last  night,  '  I  beheve 
you  think  you  can  knock  down  the  Pope 
himself  with  your  little  fist,'  and  I  an- 
swered her,  1  could  not  knock  him  down 
with  my  fist,  but  I  would  poke  him  down 
with  my  Bible,  as  Joshua  poked  down  the 
walls  of  Jericho  with  the  sound  of  the 
rams'  horns.  So  when  Frederick  named 
it  to-day,  we  both  thought  of  it,  I  sup- 
pose." 

Mrs.  Roberts  gazed  on  the  little  girl, 
whose  face  glowed  with  animation,  while, 
catching  up  a  small  Bible,  she  made  a 
movement  as  if  pushing  at  some  object 
with  it.  "  My  little  Protestant,"  murmur- 
ed the  Mother ;  and  her  tears  fell  on  the 
bright  face  that  nestled  in  her  bosom,  de- 
lighted to  be  caressed  where  she  had 
feared  a  rebuke. 

"  After  all.  Mamma,"  said  Sarah,  in  an 
encouraging  tone,  "  after  all,  it  is  only 
Baal's  prophets  you  know;  and  Elijah 
will  overmatch  them.  Frederick  sometimes 
tells  me  stories  of  the  martyrs  in  Q,ueen 
Mary's  days,  how  they  loved  not  their 
lives  unto  the  death,  but  went  gladly  to 
be  burnt  in  a  great  fire,  rather  than  turn 
to  Popery.  What  puzzles  me  is  that 
Jane  will  always  say,  as  you  heard  her. 
they  do  not  worship  the  images  and  pray 
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to  the  saints,  while  she  herself  describes 
their  doing  both  in  the  chapel.  When 
Papa  comes  home,  perhaps  we  shall  all 
have  one  of  our  nice  talks  about  the 
whole  matter ;  and  dear  Sister  will  soon 
be  convinced,  and  set  right  again." 

Most  anxiously  did  Mrs.  Roberts  de- 
sire it  might  be  so  :  and  when,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  her  husband  returned  from  a 
journey,  she  took  the  first  opportunity  of 
acquainting  him  with  it.  He  expressed 
much  indignation  at  the  under-hand  do- 
ings of  the  Governess  and  her  friends,  but 
made  very  light  of  the  danger  as  re- 
garded Jane. 

"  You  see,  my  dear,"  said  he,  '•  that  en- 
thusiastic little  Sarah  was  made  a  con- 
troversialist of  by  the  ill-judged  sermon 
she  heard ;  and  having  stored  her  clever 
head  with  a  number  of  arguments,  she 
eagerly  caught  at  an  opportunity  of  bring- 
ing them  to  bear  upon  poor  Jane,  who, 
knowing  Sarah's  superiority  in  Biblical 
learning,  and  not  relishing  the  assumed 
dictatorship  of  a  younger  Sister,  has  ta- 
ken up  the  opposite  side  of  the  question 
with  more  zeal  than  discretion.  How  this 
mischievous  spirit  of  controversy  minis- 
ters to  the  pride  of  the  natural  heart  1  I 
look  on  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of 
this  evil  day,  and  shall  take  care  to  clieck 
its  progress  in  our  own  little  quiet  fold." 

"  But  when  there  is  real  danger,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Roberts,  "  of  any  wrong  doc- 
trine being  instilled  into  the  minds  of  those 
around  us,  does  it  not  become  a  duty  to 
guard  them,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  by  show- 
ing forth  the  unscriptural  character  of  the 
errors  ?  and  can  this  be  done  without  a 
measure  of  controversial  discourse  ?" 

"  Yes,  certainly ;  the  light  makes  all 
things  manifest,  and  by  directing  the 
beams  of  that  light  upon  any  form  of  er- 
ror, you  make  it  appear  in  its  natural  char- 
acter, so  as  to  be  rejected  and  shunned." 

"  That  is  what  I  mean,  my  dear ;  but 
this  very  proceeding  of  singling  out  a  par- 
ticular error,  and  proving  by  the  clear 
light  of  God's  word  that  it  is  indeed  such, 
is  what  I  think  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  denounce  as  controversy." 

"  My  view  of  the  matter,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Roberts,  "  is  this  :  we  are  to  take  the  Bi- 
ble as  we  find  it ;  and  without  giving  an 
undue  prominence  to  any  part,  we  are,  so 
far  as  man's  teaching  can  accomplish  it, 


thoroughly  to  ground  and  to  settle  our 
children  in  the  faith  of  the  gospel.  Thus 
enlightened,  they  will  be  able  to  discern 
any  form  of  false  doctrine,  by  its  incon- 
sistency Avith  what  they  know  to  be  the 
truth  :  saying  with  David,  '  Through  thy 
precepts  I  get  understanding ;  therefore  I 
hate  every  false  way.'  " 

"  In  all  this  I  fully  concur,"  said  his 
wife  ;  "  and  we  have,  in  our  own  dear  Sa- 
rah, an  instance  of  the  wisdom  thus  ac- 
quired. But  now  comes  the  question  that 
we  must  settle  ;  error,  in  one  particular 
form,  has  been  brought  before  one  of  our 
children,  and  those  who  propagate  it  have 
persuaded  her  that  it  is  not  what  we,  in 
fact  know  it  to  be,  and  what  Scripture 
declares  it  to  be.  Are  we  not  bound, 
leaving  the  general  question  between 
truth  and  falsehood,  to  show  her  the 
marks  of  falsehood  in  this  especial  in- 
stance, by  pointing  out  what  the  pure 
word  of  truth  reveals  concerning  it  ?" 

Mr.  Roberts  looked  thoughtful.  "  If  I 
could  persuade  myself  that  such  was  re- 
ally the  case,  and  that  any  actual  attempt 
had  been  made  to  shake  the  faith  of  my 
child,  I  should  perhaps  agree  with  you  as 
to  the  line  of  duty.  But  it  really  is  so 
improbable  that  a  little  girl  of  fourteen 
years  old  should  become  the  object  of  a 
plot  such  as  you  seem  to  suspect,  that  I 
must  have  proof  satisfactory  to  my  own 
mind,  before  I  admit  the  deduction  you 
would  draw.  As  to  Popery,  I  hate  it ; 
for  it  is  clearly  a  form  of  Antichrist :  all 
that  I  deprecate  is  a  needless  breach  of 
charity  where  no  danger  exists." 

"  Well :  this  evening  let  us  lead  in  some 
way  to  the  subject,  praying  that  God  will 
make  clear  to  us  any  snares  which  the  en- 
emy may  be  spreading  in  our  path.  I 
fear  there  is  more  room  for  uneasiness 
than  we  are  willing  to  admit." 

IVhen  the  family  party  assembled  round 
their  tea  table,  the  sunbeams,  streaming 
across  the  lawn  and  brightening  the  tints 
of  its  many  Autumnal  flowers,  attracted 
Frederick's  attention,  who  said,  "  I  think 
the  sun  never  smiles  so  sweetly  upon  us 
as  when  he  is  just  going  to  take  leave. 
What  a  soft  mellow  light  falls  upon  that 
bed  of  china-asters,  and  throws  the  thin 
shadows  of  those  tall  chrysanthemums 
across  the  grass." 

"  And  how  briUiantly  it  strikes  upon  our 
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mountain  yonder,"  added  his  Mother 
"  lighting  up  every  object  so  as  to  bring  it 
close  before  us." 

"  Mamma,"  said  Sarah,  "  I  have  been 
reading  over  again  the  account  of  Ehjah's 
sacrifice,  and  I  wonder  so  much  at  the 
fooHshness  of  Baal's  priests  in  cutting 
themselves  with  knives.  They  seem  to 
have  lost  the  use  of  their  reason." 

"  Nothing  fetters  the  reason  of  man  or 
blinds  his  understanding  so  effectually  as 
a  false  religion,"  said  her  Father.  "  Rev- 
elation contains  many  things  above  our 
comprehension,  but  nothing  that  is  oppo- 
sed to  sound  reason.  Man's  wisdom  be- 
comes the  greatest  foolishness  when  once 
he  sets  it  up  in  opposition  to  the  wisdom 
of  God." 

"  But  how.  Papa,  can  any  people  fancy 
that  hurting  themselves  will  please  the 
being  they  worship  ?" 

"  It  arises,  my  dear,  from  the  conscious- 
ness in  every  man's  heart  that  he  is  a  sin- 
ner ;  and  that  sin  deserves  and  will  receive 
punishment.  The  Christian  looks  by  faith 
upon  his  crucified  Lord,  and  feels  that  by 
His  stripes  he  is  healed.  The  atoning 
blood  of  the  Lamb  of  God  has  cleansed 
alike  his  soul  from  its  sins  and  his  con- 
science from  dead  works.  He  sees  the  jus- 
tice of  God  satisfied,  His  wrath  appeased, 
by  the  offering  up  of  Jesus  Christ  once  for 
all ;  and  he  knows  that  the  perfect  obedi- 
ence of  the  same  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  also 
accepted  of  the  Father,  fulfilling  the  law 
for  him  who  never  could  fulfil  it  himself. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  who  never  heard 
of  Christ,  or  who  knows  not  the  true  doc- 
trine of  salvation,  is  tormented  in  his 
mind  by  the  thought  of  his  sins,  and  vain- 
ly endeavours  by  punishing  himself  in 
ways  that  the  Lord  never  commanded  or 
permitted,  to  escape  the  vengeance  of 
Him  who  will  by  no  means  clear  the 
guilty." 

"  But  the  heathens  in  general  don't  tor- 
ment themselves,"  remarired  Frederick : 
"  they  offer  up  sacrifices,  and  sometimes 
kill  their  fellow-creatures,  before  the  hid- 
eous idols  which  they  serve." 

"  Yes  ;  and  that  proves  what  I  have  just 
said.  All  the  earth  was  peopled,  you 
know,  by  the  sons  of  Noah,  and  they  were 
worshippers  of  the  true  God  ;  and  offered 
sacrifice  to  Him  in  compliance  with  his 
commandment,  as  a  type  of  Christ  the 


Great  Sacrifice.  Every  believer  under 
the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  from 
Adam  downwards,  looked  to  Christ  who 
was  to  come,  while  obeying  the  divine 
command  to  shed  the  blood  of  animals  on 
an  altar.  Now  there  is  something  so  very 
unaccountable,  so  contrary  to  common 
sense,  in  supposing  that  the  death  of  a 
poor  innocent  beast  can  remove  any  guilt 
from  the  soul  of  the  man  who  slays  it,  that 
when  we  f  nd  the  system  prevailing,  as  it 
does,  all  over  the  world,  we  are  forced  to 
believe  that  everywhere  the  descendants 
of  Noah  have  received  from  their  fathers 
the  custom,  while  wholly  forgetting  the 
explanation  of  its  use.  When  they  offer 
their  own  property  in  sacrifice  to  an  idol, 
they  do  so  far  punish  themselves  that  they 
sustain  a  loss  of  what  belonged  to  them, 
and  when  they  destroy  a  fellow-creature 
they  give  a  most  awful  proof  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  substituting  a  victim  in  their 
place  was  a  doctrine  inculcated  of  old.  In 
every  way  a  testimony  is  given  to  the  un- 
failing truth  of  God's  inspired  book,  who 
says,  '  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away, 
but  my  word  shall  not  pass  away.'  " 

"  The  more  I  think."  said  Frederick, 
"  the  more  I  am  astonished  how  the  Israel- 
ites, who  had  once  such  a  clear  under- 
standing of  God's  law,  could  turn  aside  in 
the  way  they  did,  and  openly  worship  the 
host  of  heaven.  It  seems,  by  God's  an- 
swer to  Elijah,  that  out  of  all  that  immense 
multitude,  the  Jewish  nation,  only  seven 
thousand  were  found  who  had  not  bowed 
the  knee  to  Baal :  all  the  rest  were  be- 
come worse  than  the  heathen  around 
them." 

"  Yes,"  observed  his  mother,  "  and  Eli- 
jah supposed  that  instead  of  seven  thou- 
sand there  was  not  one  besides  himself  It 
is  a  most  awful  warning  to  us  Gentiles, 
who  stand  in  the  place  where  the  Jewish 
people  once  stood,  as  the  Church  of  God, 
lest  we  also  be  snared  and  taken  in  the 
same  net." 

"  Does  any  body  in  England  worship 
the  Sun,  Papa  ?"  asked  httle  Philip. 

"  No,  my  boy,  I  suppose  not :  but  there 
are  too  many  among  us  who  are  as  far 
from  the  true  knowledge  and  worship  of 
the  only  God  as  Baal's  followers  were  in 
Elijah's  time.  Some  make  a  god  of  their 
wealth,  some  of  their  pleasure :  we  are  all 
too  ready  to  set  up  idols,  the  stumbling- 
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blocks  of  our  iniquity  in  our  hearts,  and  to 
devote  ourselves  to  them,  so  that  when  we 
come  before  the  Lord  with  our  lip-service, 
he  refuses  to  be  inquired  of  by  us,  and 
leaves  us  alone,  to  follow  our  foolish  de- 
vices till  they  lead  us  into  the  pit  of  de- 
struction." 

"  But,  Papa,"  said  Sarah,  "  we  were 
talking  yesterday  about  the  errors  of  some 
who  call  themselves  Christians,  while  they 
worship  graven  images  and  pray  to  dead 
people.  Is  not  this  idolatry ;  and  as  bad 
as  that  of  Baal's  people  ?" 

"  To  worship  any  created  thing,  my 
dear,  whether  it  be  yonder  glorious  sun, 
now  sinking  to  the  west  in  that  blaze  of 
hght,  or  a  wooden  doll  of  man's  clumsy 
fashioning,  is  deadly  sin  :  to  offer  up  a 
prayer,  I  will  not  say  to  dead  people,  but 
to  the  brightest  archangel  in  heaven,  is 
blasphemy  most  awful.  Happily  for  us, 
we  have  no  such  offenders  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood ;  if  we  had,  I  should  feel  it  my 
duty  to  caution  you  very  strongly." 

"  Then,  Sir,"  said  Frederick,  "  we  must 
ask  you  to  do  so  now ;  for  within  the  last 
two  hours  1  have  found  out  that  such  per- 
sons are  among  us,  and  very  near  us  too." 

All  looked  at  him  with  surprise  and  cu- 
riosity, except  Jane,  who  seemed  uneasy 
and  displeased.  Plis  Father  bade  him  ex- 
plain, and  he  went  on. 

"  I  was  taking  a  ramble  since  dinner 
through  the  thicket,  and  heard  a  great 
rustling  among  the  filbert  trees,  which 
made  me  look  sharp,  because  so  much  mis- 
chief is  done  by  careless  boys  breaking  the 
branches  when  they  need  only  gather  the 
nuts.  Well,  I  saw  two  little  fellows  hard 
at  work,  both  strangers  to  me ;  and  they 
were  certainly  smashing  the  boughs  at  a 
great  rate.  So  I  spoke,  and  told  them  they 
were  preventing  a  large  crop  next  year  by 
damaging  the  trees ;  and  desired  them  to 
be  more  careful.  They  answered  me  so 
civilly  that  I  got  a  little  talk  with  them  ; 
and  asked  them  where  they  went  to  school, 
and  whether  they  read  the  Bible.  The 
eldest,  who  seemed  about  twelve  years 
old,  told  me  that  he  had  been  to  school  at 
a  place  where  they  formerly  lived;  but 
that  as  for  the  Bible  it  was  a  book  his  cler- 
gy thought  very  ill  of,  and  he  would  not 
touch  it  on  any  account.  I  was  much  sur- 
prised, as  you  may  suppose,  and  asked 
him  who  was  his  clergy,  thinking  he  meant 


the  clergyman  of  the  parish  he  last  lived 
in  ;  for  I  was  very  sure  it  could  not  be  our 
own  good  clergyman,  and  indeed  I  sus- 
pected he  was  telling  me  an  untruth.  He 
said  his  clergy  was  Mr.  Talbot,  who  lived 

at  the  great  college  near  B ,  and  then 

it  struck  me  he  must  be  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest ;  so  I  asked  the  boy,  and  he  said  yes. 
I  inquired  where  they  lived  now  ;  and 
found  they  had  got  part  of  a  house  down 
among  the  cottages  to  the  right  of  tlie  old 
farm,  and  were  waiting  for  some  friends 
of  their  own  religion  to  come  and  settle 
with  them  here.  When  I  asked  why  they 
did  not  come  to  our  school,  the  eldest  hung 
his  head,  and  replied  he  did  not  know : 
while  the  youngest,  a  fine  little  fellow  of 
Phil.'s  age,  told  me  they  were  going  to 
wait  a  bit,  and  they  would  have  a  school 
of  their  own,  and  a  chapel  too ;  but,  as  he 
went  on,  his  brother  gave  him  a  nudge, 
and  said  he  was  talking  nonsense  about 
things  he  did  not  understand.  I  happen- 
ed to  be  going  that  way,  so  1  ran  down  to 
Nancy  Brown's,  who  lives  next  door  but 
one  to  these  new-comers,  and  asked  her 
about  them.  She  said  they  were  odd, 
heathenish  sort  of  bodies,  never  going  to 
Church,  nor  laying  their  eyes  on  a  Bible, 
but  using  a  great  many  outlandish  cus- 
toms, and  refusing  to  cook  their  victuals 
on  a  Friday  with  the  decent  people  they 
lodged  with,  for  fear  a  taste  of  meat  might 
come  in  their  way.  She  said  too  they  had 
story  books  with  fine  pictures  of  angels 
and  such  like  things  in  them,  and  told 
such  fairy  tales  as  made  the  neighbours 
laugh ;  the  more  so  because  they  them- 
selves believed  every  word  of  them,  and 
were  very  fond  of  arguing  about  their 
church.  There  was  a  talk,  she  told  me, 
that  more  of  the  same  sort  were  coming ; 
but  for  her  part  she  wanted  no  such  com- 
pany, for  it  was  plain  they  looked  down 
upon  her  as  a  poor  ignorant  creature,  not 
knowing  right  from  wrong.  I  came  away 
without  any  further  inquiry,  and  determin- 
ed to  tell  you.  Papa ;  for  I  think  we  should 
persuade  the  poor  little  boys  out  of  their 
prejudice  against  the  Bible." 

Frederick's  history  made  his  parents 
look  grave  ;  after  a  while  Mrs.  ^Roberts 
said,  "  The  college  you  mention  is  very 
near  our  friend  Mr.  Walker's.  Jane,  have 
you  ever  heard  anything  of  this  Mr.  Tal- 
bot, during  your  visit  at  Grove  House  ?" 
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Jane  was  confused  :  "  Yes,  Mamma,  I 
think  I  have  heard  of  hini :  that  is,  not  at 
Grove  House,  but  at  Mr.  Lindsay's." 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  him  ?" 

"  I  saw  some  gentlemen  belonging  to 
the  college  there,  Mamma,  and  Mr.  Tal- 
bot might  be  one  of  them.  I  remember 
the  name,  because  they  said  he  was  some 
way  related,  distantly,  to  the  great  Cath- 
olic nobleman,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury." 

"  Cathohc  !"  repeated  Frederick  ;  "  I 
don't  like  to  hear  you  use  that  word  so, 
Jane :  for  when  I  profess  in  the  creed,  to 
believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  I 
certainly  don't  mean  the  Pope's  Church." 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Sarah ;  "  and  when  I 
pray  for  the  good  estate  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  I  don't  mean  the  Pope's  Church 
either." 

"  And  when  I  pray,"  resumed  Freder- 
ick, "  for  the  Conversion  of  Jews,  Turks, 
Infidels,  and  Heretics,  I  don't  mean  my- 
self, though  the  httle  gentleman  in  the 
wood  called  me  one." 

"  Did  he  indeed  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Roberts. 

"  Yes,  Mamma ;  it  slipped  out,  to  be 
sure,  and  he  would  have  been  glad  to  re- 
call it,  but  it  was  honestly  spoken.  When 
I  offered  to  provide  him  with  a  Bible,  he 
said  I  could  only  give  him  a  heretic  book, 
because  I  was  a  heretic  ;  and  he  beinor  a 
Catholic  must  not  read  my  books." 

During  this  dialogue  Jane  looked  sul- 
len; but  catching  her  father's  eye  fixed 
in  a  scrutinizing  and  almost  stern  manner 
on  her  face,  she  tried  to  brighten  up,  say- 
ing, "  It  is  no  matter.  Brother,  what  they 
call  us,  or  what  we  call  them.  There 
may  be  uncharitablencss  on  both  sides. 
As  to  the  forbidding  of  the  Bible,  I  know 
that  it  is  not  true,  for  Ma'amselle  Dupuis 
told  me  she  was  allowed  to  read  it  if  she 
hked ;  and  the  only  reason  she  had  not 
one  of  her  own  was,  that  she  could  borrow 
Catharine's  at  any  time." 

"  And  was  it  the  same  lady  who  told 
you  they  do  not  worship  images,  nor  pray 
to  saints  ?"  asked  Frederick. 

"No,"  said  Sarah.  ''It  was  Father 
William  told  her  that ;  was  it  not,  Jane  ?"" 

Before  she  could  reply,  Mr.  Roberts,  in 
a  tone  of  autliority  demanded,  "  Who  is 
Father  William,  and  where  did  you  meet 
him  ?" 

"  He  is  the  priest  of  the  College  Chapel, 


Papa  ;    and  I  met  him  there  when  Mrs. 
Lindsay  took  me  to  see  it." 

"  And  what  conversation  had  you  ?" 

"  I  was  looking  at  some  very  beautiful 
pictures,  and  figures  cut  out  in  marble ; 
and  he  said  to  me,  '  See,  my  young  friend, 
the  occasion  of  much  cruel  slander  against 
your  Catholic  brethren;  they  charge  us 
with  worshipping  these  representations; 
but  W'e  do  no  such  thing.'  " 

"  And  what  about  praying  to  saints  ?" 

"  I  saw  a  notice  up.  Papa,  requesting 
people  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  a  person 
lately  dead  ;  and  when  he  found  me  read- 
ing it,  he  quoted  out  of  the  Bible,  a  pas- 
sage, saying  it  was  good  and  proper  to 
pray  for  the  departed :  and  from  that  he 
went  on,  and  proved  to  me  that  they  do 
not  pray  to  saints  as  we  fancy." 

"  Now  only  hear  that !"  exclaimed  Fred- 
erick. "  Papa  is  there  in  the  whole  Bible 
any  such  a  word,  or  anything  like  it,  as 
that  we  should  pray  for  the  dead  ?  I  am 
sure  I  am  certain  there  is  not." 

"  And  I  am  sure  and  certain  it  was  the 
Holy  Bible  he  showed  me,"  said  Jane  with 
equal  w^armth,  "  and  Miss  Lindsay  looked 
over  him,  and  read  the  very  words,  and 
told  me  so." 

Frederick  jumped  up,  and  reached  his 
Bible.  "  Come,  tell  me  the  book,  chapter, 
and  verse." 

"  I  cannot ;  for  Miss  Lindsay  forgot  to 
look  at  the  top  of  the  page.  However, 
the  words  were  there." 

Frederick  fixed  his  eye  on  his  father, 
who  half  smiling  said,  "  I  can  tell  you 
where  they  are :  in  the  Book  of  Macca- 
bees." 

"  There's  no  such  book  in  the  Bible, 
Papa." 

"  Not  in  the  Inspired  Scriptures,  cer- 
tainly :  but  in  the  Apocrypha,  which  used 
to  be  bound  up  with  ours,  and  is  always 
mixed  with  the  Canonical  Books  in  Popish 
Bibles.  It  is  full  of  falsehoods  and  all 
kinds  of  nonsense,  and  serves  well  to  bol- 
ster up  with  a  few  seeming  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture, a  system  that  all  the  word  of  God 
denounces  as  false.  I  am  sorry,  very  sorry 
that  a  child  of  mine  should  have  been  ex- 
posed to  such  artful  deceptions ;  and  much 
more  grieved,  that  she  should  for  so  long 
a  time  have  concealed  from  us  the  way  in 
which  her  faith  had  been  tampered  with. 
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Come  here,  Jane.  Has  this  Father  Wil- 
liam estranged  your  affections,  or  stolen 
your  confidence  from  your  own  Papa  ?" 
The  look  of  mingled  sorrow  and  reproof, 
with  which  he  regarded  his  child  while 
drawing  her  towards  him,  was  too  much 
for  Jane.  She  threw  herself  into  his  arms, 
and  sobbed  out,  "  Oh,  no,  no,  my  own  dear 
kind  Papa :  all  the  world  could  not  do  that. 
Pray  forgive  me." 

'•  Before  I  can  pronounce  forgiveness 
with  any  satisfaction  to  myself,  I  must 
have  a  true  account  of  the  motives  that 
induced  you  to  keep  all  these  doings  from 
us.  It  was  not  natural,  nor  like  your 
open-hearted  way,  and  something  wrong 
must  have  been  at  the  root  of  the  matter." 

Jane  immediately  told  him  what  Sarah 
had  already  communicated  to  her  Mother, 
but  with  the  addition  that  Miss  Lindsay 
was  wholly  convinced  of  the  Romish  be- 
ing the  only  true  faith  ;  and  that  she  con- 
cealed it  from  her  father,  until  they  should 
have  overcome  his  few  remaining  preju- 
dices. Her  mother  knew  it,  and  called  it 
a  foolish  whim,  but  took  no  pains  to  dis- 
suade her.  To  make  amends,  or  as  Jane 
said,  satisfaction  for  still  outwardly  con- 
forming to  the  Protestant  form  of  worship, 
she  was  doing  many  good  w^orks,  and 
among  them  was  that  of  seeking  out 
places  where  Popery  had  not  yet  estab- 
lished itself,  and  gradually  settling  at  her 
own  expense,  for  she  had  an  ample  for- 
tune, such  humbler  families  as  were  most 
likely  through  zeal  and  prudence  to  influ- 
ence their  neighbours,  and  so  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  regular  establishment  of 
a  congregation  there.  Jane  owned  that 
she  knew  of  the  Robsons'  coming  on  that 
errand  to  her  native  place  ;  that  they  had 
brought  her  a  letter  from  Miss  Lindsay, 
which  she  had  burned,  as  directed,  for 
fear  of  discovery,  after  three  times  read- 
ing it  at  intervals  of  two  hours,  which  she 
was  also  desired  to  do.  It  told  her  how 
very  happy  her  friend  was,  in  having 
found  rest  at  last  in  the  true  Church, 
ivhere,  instead  of  being  constantly  in  trou- 
ble about  her  soul,  trying  to  save  it  her- 
self, and  poring  over  a  difficult  book, 
which  was  too  hard  for  a  young  female  to 
understand,  she  had  only  to  go  to  Jesus 
Christ,  in  the  person  of  his  minister,  con- 
fess her  sins,  receive  God's  pardon,  and 
go  to  work  to  do  good  to  her  fellow-crea- 


tures, as  the  sure  way  of  gaining  His  love 
and  favour.  She  gave  her  some  texts  to 
get  by  heart,  concerning  the  authority  of 
the  Church:  and  told  her,  that  whereas 
the  Lord  had  expressly  given  power  to 
his  Apostles  and  their  successors  to  for- 
give all  sin,  she  would  find  her  own  cler- 
gyman acknowledging  himself  not  a  min- 
ister of  God,  by  confessing,  if  closely  asked, 
that  he  did  not  possess  that  power.  All 
this  Jane  repeated  very  fluently :  and 
great  was  the  dismay  of  her  parents  at 
the  peril  in  which  she  had  been  placed — 
great  their  thankfulness  at  its  discovery, 
and  her  hoped-for  escape.  Still,  the  evil 
leaven  had  been  introduced,  and  they 
could  not  but  feel  anxious  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  it  might  have  influenced  her 
mind  and  feelings.  She  had,  indeed, 
when  directly  questioned,  told  all ;  but  the 
consciousness  that  Sarah  knew  enough 
to  render  any  denial  on  her  part  useless, 
prevented  their  deciding  how  far  such 
confession  was  voluntary. 

"  We  must  not  again  trust  our  children 
from  under  our  own  eye,"  remarked  Mr. 
Roberts  to  his  wife,  when  they  were  again 
alone. 

"  No,"  she  replied,  "  nor  must  we  fail 
to  warn  them  of  dangers  that  seem  likely 
to  be  brought  to  our  ow^n  door.  I  cannot 
help  regretting  our  reluctance  to  admit 
the  discussion  of  points  where,  if  Jane  had 
been  well-informed,  she  might  not  only 
herself  have  found  a  shield  against  error, 
but  might  also  have  been  useful  in  guard- 
ing poor  Catharine  Walker." 

"  Regrets  are  useless  now,  my  dear : 
we  must  ascertain  in  what  particulars  her 
mind  has  been  unsettled,  and  provide  the 
necessary  antidote." 

But  this  was  not  so  easy ;  Jane's  mind 
had  been  unsettled  on  many  points,  and 
the  two  chief  among  them  were  such  as  to- 
render  it  a  work  of  great  difficulty  to  deal 
with  her  new  doubts.  In  the  first  place,, 
she  had  learned  to  look  on  her  Bible  as- 
a  version  not  established  by  competent- 
authority,  called  in  question  by  a  very 
large  section  of  what  she  had  always  been^ 
taught  to  regard  as  the  Christian  Church,, 
and  deficient,  inasmuch  as  it  contained  na 
apocryphal  matter,  nor  explanatory  notes: 
by  an  infaUible  expositor.  In  the  next 
place,  having  admitted  a  doubt  respecting 
the  orthodoxy  of  her  religious  belief,  heu 
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confidence  in  the  correctness  of  her  pa- 
rents' judgment  who  held  it,  and  of  their 
competency  to  instruct  her.  was  necessa- 
rily shaken  ;  and  thus  the  two  main 
streams  from  which  she  could  derive  in- 
struction were  likely  to  be  cut  off.  Hith- 
erto she  had  been  taught  in  all  religious 
knowledge  by  those  who  referred  her  to 
Holy  Scripture,  in  proof  of  whatever  they 
advanced  :  and  she  had  trod  that  safe  and 
pleasant  path  rejoicing :  now,  whatever 
difficulty  was  suggested  to  her  mind  in- 
volved a  further  difficulty  as  to  where  she 
might  get  it  satisfactorily  solved,  and  the 
gloom  and  uneasiness  inseparable  from 
such  a  state  of  feeling  tended  to  one  of 
the  two  alternatives  placed  before  her — 
either  to  throw  herself  altogether  on  the 
assumed  authority  of  a  Church  pretend- 
ing to  infallible  wisdom,  or  else  to  banish 
altogether  from  her  thoughts  the  subject 
of  rehgion,  thus  become  a  disquieting  and 
distressing  one.  Happily,  Jane  was  too 
young,  and  of  too  thoughtless  a  character 
to  be  affected  by  this,  as  an  older  person 
might  have  been,  or  even  as  Sarah,  whose 
acuteness  of  spiritual  feeling,  and  singu- 
larly contemplative  habits  caused  every 
thing  that  bore  on  the  great  subject  of  her 
soul's  salvation  to  sink  deep  into  her  mind. 
To  her,  the  suggestion  of  a  single  hesita- 
ting thought  concerning  the  perfect  infal- 
libility of  her  precious  Bible,  would  have 
occasioned  anguish  insupportable ;  neither 
could  she  have  rested  for  a  day  without 
some  staff  whereon  to  lean  as  a  rock  of 
her  faith,  and  an  anchor  of  her  hope.  It 
is  to  such  characters  that  the  undermin- 
ing approaches  of  Popery  are  most  peril- 
ous :  they  feel  the  foundation  shaken  un- 
der them,  and  are  ready  to  flee  to  the  first 
apparent  shelter  opened  to  their  stagger- 
ing feet ;  and  where  a  chance  is  offered, 
these  are  the  characters  sought  out  and 
saluted  by  the  emissaries  of  that  great 
system  of  human,  or  rather  of  diabolical 
craft,  so  plausibly  decked  with  feigned 
"  garments  of  salvation,"  to  personate  the 
Lamb's  wife.  But  Jane  was  not  of  this 
class ;  her  religious  impressions  had  no 
depth,  and  she  could  easily  forget  the  sub- 
ject for  days  together,  unless  recalled  to 
it  by  something  calculated  to  kindle  her 
zeal  through  the  medium  of  self-sufficiency 
and  self-esteem.  She  required  present 
excitement,  and  a  measure  of  contradic- 


tion as  a  stimulant  to  perseverance,  and 
this  feeling  had  led  her  so  far  to  reveal  to 
her  sister  what  she  was  enjoined  to  keep 
strictly  secret  from  all  the  family :  but 
even  to  her  she  had  not  spoken  of  the 
doubts  instilled  into  her  mind  respecting 
Scriptural  or  parental  authority.  She 
well  knew  that  Sarah  would  repel  with 
horror  such  suggestions,  coming  from  such 
a  quarter. 

Now  let  us,  for  a  moment,  imagine  the 
parents  of  these  two  girls,  moved  by  an 
insane  craving  after  worldly  advantages, 
sending  them  to  complete  their  education 
in  a  Popish  country.  Jane,  exposed  to  the 
external  allurements,  the  pomp,  the  glit- 
ter, the  excitement  of  its  public  services, 
and  enlisted,  as  she  might  easily  have 
been,  as  a  partisan,  on  the  score  of  liber- 
ality, or  of  personal  regard  to  the  votaries 
of  this  vain  show ;  until  from  defending 
their  practices,  she  was  insensibly  led  to 
admit  their  principles,  if  not  to  adopt  both. 
Sarah,  on  the  other  hand,  assailed  by  the 
deep  and  subtle  sophistry  of  those  who 
know  that  they  have  a  tender  spirit  to  deal 
with ;  and  allured  by  the  examples  of  se- 
clusion, devotion,  self-denial,  humility,  all 
the  will-worship  of  that  delusive  mystery 
in  which  Satan,  "  speaking  lies  in  hypoc- 
risy," transforms  himself  into  an  angel  of 
light.  We  do  not  ask,  what  would  be  the 
consequence  to  the  children,  for  that  is 
known  to  God  only :  but  what  would  be 
the  measure  of  guilt  chargeable  upon  the 
parents,  who  either  from  a  disregard  of 
their  spiritual  welfare  altogether,  or  from 
a  presumptuous,  unwarranted  reliance  on 
God's  blessing,  out  of  the  path  of  God's 
commandments,  flung  them  into  the  lion's 
den  ?  Among  the  national  sins  of  which 
we  stand  daily  guilty,  surely  He  marks 
with  indignant  eye,  this  thankless  scorn 
of  our  national  blessings :  this  contempt 
of  his  mercy  in  fencing  round  a  safe  fold, 
for  the  lambs  of  our  flock  to  pasture  in  at 
home ;  this  readiness  to  plunge  them  into 
all  the  snares,  to  expose  them  to  all  the 
plagues  of  the  modern  Babylon,  in  order 
that  they  may  shine  forth  in  that  multipli- 
cation of  languages,  pointed  out  as  a  curse 
of  confusion  on  Babel  of  old.  We  tread 
closely  on  the  heels  of  Israel  in  their  pecu- 
liar sins,  while  invested,  by  the  grafting  in 
of  our  wild  olive,  with  many  of  their  pecu- 
har  privileges;  and  in  nothing  more  so 
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than  in  this  rebellious  proceeding  of  ming- 
ling with  the  idolatrous  nations  from  whom 
the  Lord  has  graciously  separated  us ; 
learning  their  ways,  not  accidentally,  but 
of  deliberate  purpose  j  and  passing  our 
children  through  the  perilous  fire  that 
ever  burns  before  the  Moloch  god  of  this 
evil  world. 

But  of  this  offence  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rob- 
erts were  guiltless :  they  had  not  so  learn- 
ed Christ  as  to  entertain  for  a  moment  the 
thought  of  bartering  the  privileges  of  his 
protesting  Church  in  England,  for  any  of 
the  wares  that  the  great  merchant  city 
could  hold  up  to  view:  nay,  they  could  not, 
to  secure  the  purest  pronunciation  of  a 
foreign  tongue,  or  the  highest  polish  in 
motion  and  gey;ure  that  their  daughters 
could  receive,  have  admitted  under  their 
roof  an  instructress  educated  where  Eng- 
lish delicacy  and  English  simplicity  are 
unknown,  or  only  known  to  be  derided. 
Far  less  would  they  have  taken  the  con- 
tamination of  Anti-Christian  error  to  the 
bosom  of  their  domestic  sanctuary.  They 
had  acted  inconsiderately,  first,  in  neglect- 
ing to  inform  themselves  how  far  the 
changing  aspect  of  their  country,  and  the 
transforming  devices  of  the  enemy  might 
have  brought  into  more  direct  view,  and 
invested  with  more  immediate  importance, 
certain  passages  in  the  Word  of  God,  which 
they  might  be  assured  had  not  been  written 
in  vain :  and  again,  in  too  readily  intrust- 
ing the  sacred  deposit  of  a  child  to  those 
who  could  not  be  expected  to  watch  over 
her  as  they  did,  without  frequent  and 
minute  investigation  as  to  how  she  was 
cared  for.  But  when  by  the  event  con- 
vinced of  error,  they  mourned  the  derelic- 
tion of  duty,  and  set  themselves  with 
prayerful  diligence  to  repair  the  mischief 

Mischief,  however,  is  more  easily  done 
than  repaired ;  and  m  Jane's  case  the 
enemy  had  been  allowed  to  get  the  first 
word.  Her  parents  knew  it  would  be  easy 
to  silence  her,  or  to  induce  an  outward 
acquiescence  in  what  they  might  say,  with 
a  real  discontinuance  of  any  intercourse 
forbidden  of  them ;  but  their  object  was  to 
pluck  up  the  poisonous  weed  by  the  root, 
not  merely  to  remove  the  visible  vegeta- 
tion, while  the  fibres  might  be  taking  a 
more  vigorous  hold  beneath  the  surface. 
Accordingly  they  encouraged  free  discus- 
sion, but  were  often  perplexed  by  a  want 
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of  acquaintance  with  the  leading  princi- 
ples and  subtle  practices  of  Popery.  On 
these  occasions,  Sarah's  general  knowl- 
edge of  Scripture,  with  her  aptitude  for 
its  practical  application,  proved  a  valuable 
aid  to  them. 

The  topic  which  had  happily  been  the 
means  of  discovering  this  conspiracy — for 
such  it  was — still  furnished  important  help 
in  the  controversy  so  unexpectedly  intro- 
duced into  Mr.  Roberts'  anti-controversial 
settlement.  Indeed,  the  progress  of  idola- 
trous innovation  among  God's  ancient 
people,  with  its  ruinous  consequences,  is 
so  perfectly  analogous  to  the  transgression 
and  the  punishment  of  nominally  Christian 
churches,  that  we  can  hardly  presume  to 
doubt  it  was  for  our  "  reproof,  correction, 
instruction  in  righteousness,"  that  what 
happened  to  them  for  an  example  is  so 
particularly  recorded.  This  fact  had  been 
powerfully  insisted  on  by  the  rejected 
preacher  of  active  protestation ;  and  Sarah 
remembered  it,  and  acted  upon  it. 

One  morning  they  were  reading,  in 
course,  the  doings  of  the  good  king  Heze- 
kiah,  when  the  passage  occurred  (2  Kings 
xviii.  4),  "  He  removed  the  high  places, 
and  brake  the  images,  and  cut  down  the 
groves,  and  brake  in  pieces  the  brazen 
serpent  that  Moses  had  made :  for  unto 
those  days  the  children  of  Israel  did  burn 
incense  to  it:  and  he  called  it  Nehushtan." 
Philip  asked,  "  What  is  Nehushtan  ?" 

'•  You  will  find  it  in  the  margin,"  an- 
swered Sarah,  "  '  A  piece  of  brass.'  " 

"  Why  did  he  call  it  a  piece  of  brass  ? 
did  not  every  body  know  that  a  brazen 
thing  must  be  a  piece  of  brass  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  his  Mamma,  "  but  they  fan- 
cied there  was  something  more  in  it  than 
that :  for  you  see  they  burned  incense, 
which  was  one  of  the  ways  appointed  of 
God,  for  his  own  honour  among  them ;  and 
to  do  this  honour  to  others  was  an  offence 
of  the  greatest  magnitude.  You  will  find 
in  Jeremiah  xi.  and  17th  verse,  that  it 
provoked  Him  to  vengeance.  Read  it ; — 
'  For  the  Lord  of  Hosts  that  planted 
thee,  hath  pronounced  evil  against  thee, 
for  the  evil  of  the  house  of  Israel  and  of 
the  house  of  Judah,  which  they  have  done 
against  themselves  to  provoke  me  to  an- 
ger, in  offering  incense  unto  Baal.'  And 
if  you  go  back  to  the  11th  and  12th  versea 
of  that  chapter,  you  will  find  it  also  no- 
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liced,  '  Therefore,  thus  saith  the  Lord,  be- 
hold I  will  bring  evil  upon  them,  which 
they  yhall  not  be  able  to  escape  5  and 
though  they  shall  cry  unto  me,  I  will  not 
hearken  unlo  them.  Then  shall  the  cities 
of  Judah,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusa- 
lem, go  and  cry  unto  the  gods  unto  whom 
they  oiler  incense:  but  they  shall  not  save 
tlicni  at  all  in  the  time  of  their  trouble.' 
What  the  burning  of  incense  w^as  among 
the  Jews,  prayer  is  with  us :  David  says, 
'  Let  my  prayer  come  before  thee  as  in- 
cense ;'  and  in  the  sublime  Book  of  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John,  Chapter  viii.  3d 
verse,  we  find  this  burning  of  incense 
most  beautifully  shadowing  forth  the  me- 
diation of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  on  our 
behalf;  and  in  the  next  verse  we  read, 
'And  the  smoke  of  the  incense,  which 
came  with  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  ascend- 
ed up  before  God  out  of  the  angel's  hand.' 
You  see,  it  is  a  holy  thing,  this  incense  or 
prayer,  due  to  God  alone ;  and  to  offer 
either  to  any  created  being,  though  it 
were  to  the  highest  archangel  in  heaven, 
is  a  deadly  sin  against  the  Lord,  provok- 
ing his  extreme  vengeance.  How  awful^ 
then,  to  burn  incense  before  a  piece  of 
brass !" 

"  But  the  brazen  serpent  was  a  very 
wonderful  thing.  Mamma,"  said  Jane  : 
"  You  know  it  cured  all  w^ho  w^ere  bitten 
by  the  fiery  serpents ;  and  God  himself 
commanded  it  to  be  made." 

"  The  brazen  serpent,  my  love,  no  more 
cured  the  wounded  Israehtes,  than  the 
piece  of  wood  to  which  our  Lord  was 
nailed  on  Mount  Calvary,  saves  our  souls; 
and  it  was  equally  foolish  and  sinful  to 
burn  incense  to  the  one,  as  it  would  be  to 
worship  the  other.  God  certainly  com- 
manded the  brazen  serpent  to  be  made, 
to  be  set  up,  and  to  be  looked  on  as  an 
appointed  means  of  cure  under  the  great 
visitation  that  he  had  sent  upon  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  his  commandment  concerning  the 
likeness  of  any  thing  in  heaven  above,  in 
the  earth  beneath,  and  in  the  waters  that 
are  under  the  eartli,  was  most  positive  and 
binding,  and  never  has  been,  never  can  be 
repealed.  '  Thou  shalt  not  bow  down  to 
them,  nor  worship  them.'  When  Heze- 
kiah  called  the  serpent  Nehushtan,  he 
meant  positively  to  deny  that  it  was  any- 
thing better  than  a  piece  of  brass,  or  that 
it  possessed  the  slightest  claim  to  be  re- 


garded wdth  more  veneration  than  any 
other  fragment  of  that  common  metal." 

"  And  I  must  think,"  observed  Freder- 
ick, "  that  the  circumstance,  with  Heze- 
kiah's  contemptuous  expression,  has  been 
WTitten  down  for  us,  to  warn  us  against 
the  danger  of  doing  the  same  thing.  For, 
Mamma,  is  not  incense  burned  beibre  the 
images  set  up  in  Romish  churches  ?" 

"  Constantly,  my  dear :  it  is  a  part  of 
their  regular  service  to  do  so ;  and  the 
wafer  which  they  call  the  host,  and  (hor- 
rible to  say !)  worship  as  the  Lord  him- 
self, is  honoured  in  this  way,  by  the  swing- 
ing of  a  pan  of  incense  before  the  altar, 
when  mass  is  celebrated." 

"  Why  don't  we  burn  incense  to  God  in 
our  churches  ?"  asked  Philip. 

"  Because,  as  I  told  you,  it  was  one  of 
the  types,  like  those  of  sacrificing  beasts, 
and  sprinkling  of  blood,  which  were  com- 
manded only  to  show  forth  the  Lord's 
death  till  he  came  to  suffer ;  just  as  our 
eating  bread  and  drinking  wine  in  re- 
membrance of  him  show  forth  his  death 
until  he  shall  come  again  to  reign.  We 
adopt  the  words  of  David,  which  I  before 
quoted :  '  Let  my  prayer  come  before  thee 
as  incense.'  This  custom,  too,  was  wholly 
Jewish :  we  Gentiles  never  had  anything 
to  do  with  it,  except  as  our  heathen  fore- 
fathers used  it  in  the  worship  of  their 
idols.  In  the  early  Christian  Church,  a 
principal  way  of  proving  the  constancy  of 
the  martyrs,  was  to  command  them  to 
burn  incense  before  the  statues  of  the 
false  gods,  and  when  they  refused  they 
were  instantly  put  to  a  cruel  death.  This 
happened  in  Rome,  under  the  Caesars, 
until  the  whole  city  reeked  with  the  blood 
of  Christ's  people ;  and  the  practice,  like 
other  pagan  practices,  was  adopted,  and  is 
kept  up  to  this  day  in  Rome,  by  those  who 
have  made  up  a  religion  truly  described 
in  Scripture  as  the  mystery  of  iniquity ; 
for  it  unites  the  name  of  Christianity  with 
all  the  realities  of  genuine  paganism." 

"  That  is  more  than  I  knew.  Mamma," 
said  Jane.  "  I  am  sure  it  must  be  very 
displeasing  to  God.  But  I  remember  a 
passage  somewhere  that  foretells  the  burn- 
ing of  incense  all  over  the  world.  And 
Mamma,"  she  added  eagerly,  "  I  now  re- 
member Miss  Lindsay  showed  it  to  me, 
and  told  me  it  was  a  prophecy  of  all  the 
world  turning  to  that  religion  j  though,  as 
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I  did  not  know  they  burnt  incense,  I  could 
not  then  see  what  it  had  to  do  with  the 
matter." 

Susan  turned  to  Malachi  i.  and  read  the 
eleventh  verse :  "  For  from  the  rising  of 
the  sun  unto  the  going  down  of  the  same, 
my  name  shall  be  great  among  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  and  in  every  place  incense  shall  be 
offered  unto  my  Name,  and  a  pure  offer- 
ing :  for  my  Name  shall  be  great  among 
the  heathen,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts." 

"  Yes,  that  is  it,"  remarked  Jane  :  "  and 
if  the  Church  of  Rome  is  the  only  church 
that  burns  incense,  does  not  that  look  like 
what  Miss  Lindsay  said  ?" 

"  At  first  sight  it  may  seem  to  do  so, 
my  love ;  but  when  a  text,  any  single 
verse  or  small  portion  of  Scripture,  is 
pointed  out  to  you  in  proof  of  an  asser- 
tion, always  look  at  the  context ;  that  is, 
at  what  goes  before  and  follows  it.  For 
God's  word  is  not  given  to  us  in  detached 
scraps,  but  in  full  portions ;  and  to  build 
anything  upon  the  little  verses  into  which, 
for  convenient  reference,  our  Bibles  are 
usually  divided,  is  as  if  I  were  to  show  you 
a  sentence  or  part  of  a  sentence  in  a  let- 
ter, by  way  of  proving  what  the  writer 
intended  the  whole  letter  to  express. 
Now,  looking  at  the  context  of  this  text, 
we  find  the  Lord  is  pleading  with  the  cor- 
rupted Jewish  Church,  and  in  this  place 
especially  with  the  priests,  who  had  quite 
profaned  and  polluted  his  ordinances,  pro- 
voking him  to  alter  the  whole  dispensation. 
He  speaks  of  their  despising  His  Name, 
in  offering  the  bhnd,  and  the  lame,  and 
the  sick  for  sacrifice,  instead  of  the  choicest 
and  most  unblemished  among  beasts  : 
and  doing  nothing,  even  to  the  shutting 
of  the  doors,  or  kindling  a  fire  in  the  altar, 
except  for  pay.  He  tells  them  he  had  no 
pleasure  in  their  services,  neither  would 
accept  any  more  offerings  from  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  ceremonies  and 
shadows :  but  that  he  would  extend  his 
Church  into  the  whole  Gentile  world ;  and 
instead  of  the  refuse  of  their  bulls  and 
goats,  he  would  have  an  offering  of  '  in- 
cense,' that  is  of  prayer  and  praise,  '  a 
pure  offering '  from  spiritual  worshippers, 
worshipping  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  from 
the  rising  to  the  setting  sun — in  other 
words,  wherever  the  light  of  the  sun  falls. 
Read  the  whole  of  this  short  and  most 
beautiful  bojok  of  the  Prophet  Malachi  j 


you  will  find  it  relates  to  the  taking  away 
of  the  first  covenant,  and  establishing  of 
the  second,  as  alluded  to  by  St.  Paul  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  It  is  very 
striking,  because  it  is  the  last  book  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  is  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  history  of  its  fulfilment  in 
the  first  coming  of  our  blessed  Lord  Jesus, 
and  the  making  his  salvation  known  to 
the  Gentiles,  who  came  to  worship  the 
babe  of  Bethlehem.  Oh  how  much  do 
they  lose  who  deprive  themselves  of  a  fair 
reading  of  these  glorious  prophecies  !  and 
how  awful  is  the  guilt  of  those  who  read 
them  only  to  pick  out  a  text  here  and 
there  for  the  seeming  support  of  a  false 
doctrine  !" 

"  I  thank  you,  my  dear  Mamma,"  said 
Jane :  "  and  I  must  own  that  when  I  am 
really  studying  the  Bible,  and  listening  to 
yours  and  Papa's  remarks  upon  it,  I  for- 
o-et  to  doubt  about  its  being  the  true  word 
of  God :  for  nothing  except  the  truth  could 
be  so  beautiful  and  go  so  to  the  heart  as 
it  does." 

"  What  are  you  saying,  Jane  ?"  asked 
Frederick  in  astonishment :  "  Doubt  the 
truth  of  the  Bible  !  I  don't  understand 
you." 

"  Why,  no,  brother ;  not  exactly  that : 
I  never  doubted  that  the  right  Bible  is 
true,  but  what  I  meant  was,  whether  this 
of  ours  is  indeed  the  right  Bible." 

"  So  then  they  have  actually  gone  the 
length  of  teaching  you,  like  the  poor  igno- 
rant boy  down  yonder,  to  look  upon  this 
as  a  heretic  book,  not  safe  to  be  studied  ?" 
and  he  held  out  his  Bible,  his  arm  shaking 
with  the  emotion  that  flushed  his  face, 
and  agitated  his  whole  frame. 

"  I  did  not  say  that,"  replied  Jane  sul- 
lenly. 

"  Recollect  yourself,  Frederick,"  said 
his  mother,  who  felt  no  less  moved,  though 
she  concealed  it  better.  "  Jane  made  a 
very  pleasing  admission  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  precious  Book  commends  itself 
to  the  heart,  the  understanding,  the  con- 
science, whenever  it  is  honestly  studied. 
Let  us  bless  God  that  the  entrance  of  his 
word  hath  given  her  a  light  which  no 
crafty  device  of  man  shall  be  able  to  ex- 
tinguish." 

"  Forgive  me,  Mamma ;  and  forgive 
me,  Jane.  I  was  wrong  to  speak  so  hast- 
ily :  but  I  had  no  idea  that  the  wickedness 
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of  these  Prophets  of  Baal  could  go  so  far 
as  to  unsettle  a  child's  faith  in  the  Holy- 
Scriptures  for  the  advancement  of  their 
own  delusions.  I  now  see  what  a  dread- 
ful case  these  poor  little  Popish  boys  are 
in,  who  never  had  any  teaching  at  all  out 
of  God's  book,  and  who  are  hardened 
against  receiving  it." 

•'  Who  do  you  mean  by  the  Prophets 
of  Baal  ?"  said  little  Philip. 

"  I  mean  Father  Talbot,  and  the  rest  of 
that  party,  who  teach  our  Christian  Israel 
to  sin,  to  burn  incense  to  their  Nehush- 
tans,  and  to  worship  their  many  Baals." 

As  he  uttered  these  words  with  great 
energy,  his  Father  entered,  and  inquired 
what  was  the  matter. 

Mrs.  Roberts  shortly  informed  him,  on 
which  he  looked  very  grave,  and  seating 
himself  at  the  table,  said  :  "  I  have  been 
this  morning  examining  into  some  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  I 
must  say  that  they  are  altogether  most 
fearfully  opposed  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus  ;  and  that  the  conduct  of  its  teachers 
goes  near  to  justify  the  strong  epithet  be- 
stowed on  them  by  Frederick.  However, 
let  us  not  lose  sight  of  Christian  Charity, 
but  remember  that  the  more  deadly  the 
error,  the  greater  claim  has  he  who  adopts 
it  on  our  sympathy  and  compassion.  They 
told  you,  Jane,  that  they  do  not  render  to 
images  the  worship  due  to  God  alone,  nor 
actually  address  prayer  to  the  dead  ?" 

"  Yes,  Papa  :  that  was  what  I  was  told. 
They  said  there  were  two  sorts  of  worship, 
one  only  due  to  God  alone ;  the  other,  a 
proper  respect  paid  to  the  representations 
of  angels  and  departed  saints ;  and  also 
that  the  honour  they  do  render  is  not  to 
the  image  or  picture,  but  to  that  which  is 
represented  by  it." 

"  Well :  do  you  remember  what  Aaron 
and  the  Israelites  did  while  Moses  was 
absent  on  the  mount,  receiving  the  tables 
of  the  law  from  God  ?" 

"  Yes,  Papa  :  they  made  a  golden  calf, 
and  worshipped  it." 

"  Worshipped  what — the  calf  ?  No, 
they  proclaimed  a  feast  unto  the  Lord  Je- 
hovah, and  merely  used  the  calf  as  a  sym- 
bol, or  bodily  representation  of  the  Deity. 
It  was  not  possible  that  they  could  be  so 
mad  as  to  think  their  own  ear-rings,  of 
which  Aaron  fashioned  this  image  before 
their  eyes,  had  brought  them  up  out  of 


Egypt.  We  will  read  the  passage ;  here 
it  is — Exodus  xxxii.  '  And  when  the 
people  saw  that  Moses  delayed  to  come 
down  out  of  the  Mount,  the  people  gath- 
ered themselves  together  unto  Aaron,  and 
said  unto  him.  Up,  make  us  gods  which 
shall  go  before  us ;  for  as  fbr  this  Moses, 
the  man  that  brought  us  up  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  we  wot  not  what  is  be- 
come of  him.  And  Aaron  said  unto  them, 
Break  off  the  golden  ear-rings,  which  are 
in  the  ears  of  your  wives,  of  your  sons  and 
of  your  daughters,  and  bring  them  unto 
me.  And  all  the  people  brake  off  the 
golden  ear-rings  which  were  in  their  ears, 
and  brought  them  unto  Aaron.  And  he 
received  them  at  their  hand,  and  fashioned 
it  with  a  graving  tool,  after  he  had  made 
it  a  molten  calf:  and  they  said,  These  be 
thy  gods,  O  Israel,  which  brought  thee  up 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  And  when 
Aaron  saw  it,  he  built  an  altar  before  it ; 
and  Aaron  made  proclamation,  and  said, 
To-morrow  is  a  feast  to  the  Lord.'  You 
see,  my  dear  child,  this  last  word  is  in 
large  capitals ;  in  the  original  it  is  Jeho- 
vah :  that  great  and  awful  name  by  which 
the  Most  High  God  made  himself  known 
to  Israel,  and  which  cannot  by  any  possi- 
bility be  applied  to  any  created  being 
whatsoever.  Now,  Jane,  reflect,  and  an- 
swer me  this  question — if  a  man  had  come 
and  inquired  of  Aaron  and  the  Israelites, 
in  the  midst  of  their  feast.  To  whom  are 
ye  doing  honour  ?  Whom  do  ye  wor- 
ship ?  Would  they  not  have  replied,  We 
are  worshipping  Jehovah,  our  God,  who 
brought  us  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt?" 

"  Yes,  Papa,  I  suppose  so." 

"  And  do  you  believe  that  they  thought 
this  lump  of  gold  which  had  just  before 
dangled  from  their  own  ears,  was  that 
Almighty  One  whose  voice  they  had  only 
lately  heard  speaking  out  of  the  flame, 
and  darkness,  and  thunderings  upon  the 
Mount?" 

"  That  is  quite  impossible,  Papa.  I 
should  rather  suppose  that  they  thought 
the  Lord  had  come  into  the  image,  and 
was,  somehow,  present  there." 

"  Exactly  so ;  but  now  look  again  at  the 
chapter  for  a  few  minutes,  and  tell  me 
whether-  they  might  possibly  be  right,  or 
whether  they  were  guilty  of  gross  idola- 
try." 

Jane  read  the  chapter  to  herself,  very 
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attentively,  and  then  said,  "  I  see  Papa, 
that  it  was  very  great  and  wicked  idola- 
try ;  for  the  Lord  himself  says  to  Moses, 
'  They  have  made  them  a  molten  calf,  and 
have  worshipped  i7,'  not  Him,  '  and  have 
sacrificed  thereunto,'  not  unto  Him  ;  and 
as  the  Lord  knew  the  thought  of  every 
man's  heart,  he  must  have  seen  it  so. 
And  then,  too,  the  dreadful  punishment 
that  was  directly  sent,  by  commanding 
three  thousand  men  to  be  slain  by  their 
own  brethren,  shows  what  a  great  sin 
they  had  committed." 

"  Well :  now  tell  me  in  what  does  the 
account,  given  you  by  the  Romish  priest 
of  the  sort  ol  worship  that  they  pay  to 


their  graven  images,  differ  from  this. 
They  shape  out  a  crucifix  or  cross,  with  a 
human  figure  upon  it ;  and  to  this  they 
bow  down,  to  this  they  lift  their  hands  and 
eyes,  on  this  they  fix  their  regards,  while 
praying  to  Jesus  Christ,  whom  it  is  sup- 
posed to  represent :  nay,  they  address 
prayers  and  sing  hymns  to  the  cross  itself, 
without  the  figure  of  the  man,  calling  up- 
on it  by  its  actual  name  of  wood,  and  tree, 
to  help,  to  sanctity,  to  save  them.  Is  this 
idolatry,  or  is  it  not  ?" 

Jane  hung  her  head  :  all  the  wicked 
doubts  so  artfully  suggested  respecting 
her  Protestant  Bible  rose  up  to  mind.  She 
turned  over  the  leaves,  and  was  silent. 
Happily,  her  Father  suspected  the  cause 
of  her  hesitation,  and  said, — "  1  am  aware 
that  you  have  been  taught  to  look  with 
suspicion  on  the  pure  and  holy  book  be- 
fore you.  Alas,  my  unhappy  child  !  Nev- 
ertheless, this  impious  perverter  and  de- 
famer  of  God's  eternal  truth,  this  shame- 
less Apostacy,  shall  not  so  escape.  Out 
of  her  own  mouth  will  I  condemn  her." 
He  rose,  with  a  look  of  indignation  not 
often  seen  on  his  countenance,  and  going 
to  his  study,  brought  back  a  volume  which 
he  placed  before  Jane,  saying, — "  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  care  of  others  for  the  pos- 
session of  this  book,  which  some  Christian 
more  faithful  than  I  have  been,  probably 
my  revered  father,  left  among  my  collec- 
tion, marked  in  various  places  to  exhibit 
the  teaching  of  that  system.  It  is  the 
Douay  Bible — the  authorized  version  of  the 
Pope's  own  church,  used  by  the  Romish 
Priesthood,  and  recognized  by  them  as  the 
word  of  God.  Take  it,  and  read  their  ac- 
count of  the  matter." 


Jane  took  it  most  eagerly :  she  found  the 
chapter,  and  voluntarily  read  aloud  what 
differed  merely  in  a  i^ew  words  from  the 
other  version,  not  in  the  least  affecting  the 
sense.  She  then,  with  an  anxious  face, 
turned  to  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Exodus, 
and  having  read  the  Second  Command- 
ment there,  she  burst  into  tears,  saying, 
"  They  are  wicked  deceivers ;  they  show- 
ed me  a  catechism,  where  this  command- 
ment was  left  out,  and  the  tenth  divided 
into  two  to  make  up  the  number;  and 
they  told  me  that  Protestants  had  added 
the  one  which  forbids  making  images. 
No  wonder  they  keep  even  their  own  Bi- 
ble away  from  the  people,  when  it  contra- 
dicts them  so  to  their  face  !" 

Jane  did  not  weep  alone ;  tears  of  thank- 
fulness stole  from  the  eyes  of  her  parents ; 
and  Sarah,  clasping  her  round  the  neck, 
exclaimed,  "  Then  you  won't  any  more 
doubt  the  precious  Bible,  or  think  that  we 
want  the  help  of  these  crafty  men  to  twist 
and  misrepresent  what  they  cannot  quite 
take  away  ?" 

''  No,  Sister,  I  won't :  more  harm  was 
done  to  me  than  I  knew  of,  by  their  cun- 
ning talk ;  but  I  begin  to  see  it  all  now. 
Papa,  is  this  a  true  translation  of  God's 
word  ?" 

"  No,  my  dear,  it  is  full  of  lies.  Besides 
having  the  nonsensical  and  blasphemous 
apocryphal  books  scattered  through  it, 
the  meaning  of  the  original  is  knowingly 
distorted  in  many  places.  In  this  very 
commandment  you  do  not  seem  to  have 
noticed  that  the  words  '  Thou  shalt  not 
bow  down  to  them'  arc  left  out ;  and  now 
see  what  a  notable  example  they  have 
given  us  in  the  patriarch  Jacob :  look  at 
Hebrews  xi.  21."  Sarah  read,  "  By  faith 
Jacob  dying  blessed  each  of  the  sons  of 
Joseph,  and  adored  the  top  of  his  rod." 

"  Stop,"  said  Frederick,  "  I  must  see 
that  with  my  own  eyes." 

They  all  looked  at  it:  and  then  at  the 
reference  to  Genesis  xlviii.  15,  where 
nothing  of  the  sort  appeared,  and  great 
was  their  indignation. 

"  Jane,"  said  her  Father,  "  did  you  hear 
anything  about  penance  ?  if  so,  what  is 
it?" 

"  I  heard  much  of  it,  Papa ;  it  is  the  do- 
ing or  suffering  something  ordered  by  the 
priest.  Madamoiselle  had  a  penance 
while  I  was  there — I  beheve  for  having 
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once  staid,  when  she  could  not  help  it,  to 
family  prayers.  She  had  to  repeat  a  great 
many  times  over  some  ot'  her  own  prayers; 
and  if  she  had  not  done  it  as  fast  as  her 
tongue  could  go,  she  would  have  been 
half  the  day  at  work  at  it.  Miss  Lindsay 
is  doing  penance,  by  good  works,  because 
of  her  having  to  conceal  her  religion.  I 
confess  I  did  not  like  that,  for  good  works 
are  a  duty,  and  when  we  have  done  all 
we  are  commanded,  supposing  we  could 
do  all,  we  are  to  own  ourselves  unprofita- 
ble servants.  Certainly  their  penances 
are  very  much  like  keeping  an  account 
book  against  God." 

"  Right,  my  girl :  now  look  here,  in  this 
Popish  Bible,  and  read  aloud  what  I  show 
you." 

Jane  read  as  he  pointed  ;  and  it  stood 
thus : — Matt.  iii.  1,  2,  "  And  in  those  days 
cometh  John  the  Baptist  preaching  in  the 
desert  of  Judea,  and  saying,  Do  penance: 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand." 
Verse  8,  •'  Bring  forth  therefore  fruit  wor- 
thy of  penance."  iv.  17,  "From  that  time 
Jesus  began  to  preach  and  to  say.  Do 
penance,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
hand."  Luke  xiii.  3  and  5,  "  No,  I  say  to 
you :  but  unless  you  shall  do  penance  you 
shall  all  likewise  perish."  Acts  ii.  38, 
••  And  Peter  said  to  them,  Do  penance  and 
be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins." 

"  So  much  for  a  small  specimen  of 
honest  translation,  which  Frederick  may 
compare  with  the  original  Greek,"  observ- 
ed Mr.  Roberts  :  "  and  the  notes  append- 
ed to  these  pages  are  so  framed  as  to  ex- 
plain away  some  of  the  most  important 
doctrines  and  precepts  of  God's  word, 
while  they  cunningly  bring  in  most  anti- 
scriptural  errors.  I  have  not  yet  done 
more  than  just  to  look  over  some  particu- 
lar parts  of  the  sacred  volume,  as  here 
prepared  for  the  disciples,  or  rather  for  the 
priesthood  of  Rome,  each  of  whom  is 
sworn  in  the  most  awfully  solemn  manner 
to  believe  and  to  teach  as  his  Church  be- 
lieves and  teaches,  and  no  otherwise.  So 
that  a  man  cannot  even  bring  these  notes 
to  the  test  of  his  own  judgment  or  ex- 
amine how  far  they  agree  with  God's 
word,  without  committing  perjury  !  Well 
is  the  system  described  as  the  mystery  of 
iniquity:  and  fearful  it  is  to  think  how 
near  it  was  to  involving  one  of  our  own 


little  lambs  in  its  terrible  net !  Jane,  you 
must  live  in  prayer  to  God,  and  in  watch- 
fulness against  the  enemy  who,  young  as 
you  are,  has  sought  to  make  you  a  prey. 
Indeed  the  young  are  in  a  special  manner 
his  objects,  for  he  knows  the  value  of  that 
early  prime  which  they  are  so  loth  to  ded- 
icate to  God,  and  covets  them  as  valu- 
able agents  in  his  work  of  universal  de- 
struction." 

Jane  seemed  greatly  touched :  after  a 
pause  she  said,  "  I  hope  indeed,  Papa,  that 
I  am  thankful  to  God  and  to  you  for  my 
escape.  But  cannot  you  do  any  thing  for 
poor  Catharine  Walker?  It  is  better  I 
should  be  blamed  for  betraying  what  has 
passed  than  that  she  should  be  destroyed. 
I  would  like  you  to  let  her  Father  know 
what  is  going  on,  for  Ma'amselle  Dupuie 
is  at  her  all  day  long  about  religion,  and 
she  is  easily  led." 

Mr.  Roberts  considered  for  a  moment, 
and  after  commending  Jane's  wiUingness 
to  incur  reproach  rather  than  connive  at 
what  was  wrong,  he  said  he  would  him- 
self go  over  to  Grove  House,  and  show 
Mr.  Walker  the  danger  his  child  was 
placed  in. 

"  And  what  of  our  infant  colony  here, 
Sir  ?"  asked  Frederick.  "  Are  we  to  have 
a  popish  settlement  in  the  heart  of  our  vil- 
lage ?" 

"  1  fear  we  cannot  prevent  it.  They 
have  an  undoubted  right  to  choose  their 
own  habitation,  and  all  we  can  do  is  ear- 
nestly to  seek  their  welfare  ;  by  every  kind 
and  Christian  means  striving  to  win  them 
into  the  way  of  peace.  Frederick,  do  you 
remember  what  the  Clergyman  said,  who 
preached  a  controversial  sermon  here,  on 
the  efforts  now  making  to  inundate  the 
land  with  Popish  error  ?" 

'•  He  said  the  country  lay  mapped  out 
before  them,  every  little  hamlet  being  an 
object  of  strict  scrutiny,  to  see  whether  it 
might  not  afford  an  opening  for  the  intro- 
duction of  some  leaven,  and  so  by  degrees 
become  an  important  station.  He  men- 
tioned that  it  was  a  common  practice  first 
to  establish  a  few  families  of  their  own 
persuasion  in  a  place,  or  to  bring  over 
some  of  our  own  neglected  cottagers  to 
profess  their  creed :  then  to  wait  on  the 
gentry  around  and  in  other  places,  for  con- 
tributions to  a  small  school  for  the  children 
of  their  communion,    and   having  then 
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trapped,  by  cheap  terms,  good  teaching, 
and  a  great  profession  of  liberality,  sev- 
eral pupils  of  our  persuasion,  to  go  on 
proselytizing  while  they  build  a  chapel 
with  money  begged  from  the  Protestant 
dupes,  when  perhaps  they  had  not  really 
a  dozen  disciples  to  assemble  there.  The* 
chapel  is  opened  with  much  pomp  and 
show ;  and  the  same  persons  who  helped 
to  build  it  come  to  admire  the  edifice,  to 
enjoy  the  music,  and  to  hear  the  sermon, 
which  is  always  a  very  crai'ty,  smooth  dis- 
course, intended  to  do  away  with  prej- 
udices by  representing  Popery  as  a  very 
different  thing  from  what  we  know  it  to 
be.  In  this  way,  he  said,  they  had  not 
only  spread  over  a  wide  tract  of  country, 
but  had  very  much  strengthened  their 
cause,  and  weakened  the  hands  of  their 
consistent  opponents." 

"  Even  so,  by  little  and  Httle,  did  idola- 
try creep  in,  troubling  the  camp  of  Israel, 
and  provoking  the  vengeance  of  the  Lord. 
For  their  sin  in  Solomon's  days,  who  suf- 
fered the  idols  of  Zidon,  of  Moab  and  of 
Ammon,  to  be  worshipped  by  his  people, 
ten  tribes  were  rent  from  the  sceptre  of 
Judah :  Jeroboam's  state  policy  in  keep- 
ing the  separated  tribes  from  going  to  Je- 
rusalem to  worship,  by  setting  up  the  old 
abomination  of  the  golden  calf  in  Bethel 
and  in  Dan,  corrupted  them  wholly  ;  and 
while  now  and  then  a  good  king  was 
given  to  Judah  to  bring  them  back  for  a 
while  to  the  Lord,  Israel  went  on  in  the 
ways  of  gross  idolatry,  adding  to  the  mul- 
titude of  her  groves  and  idols,  until  wick- 
ed Ahab  suffered  his  wife  Jezebel  to  bring 
in  Baal,  the  abomination  of  the  Zidonians, 
to  whose  corrupt  worship  the  whole  peo- 
ple turned,  with  the  exception  of  that  cho- 
sen remnant  reserved  of  God,  and  known 
to  Him  alone.  Thus  in  righteous  iudff- 
ment  does  the  Lord  suffer  men  to  proceed 
to  their  own  and  their  country's  destruc- 
tion, who  will  not  turn  at  his  mild  rebuke, 
and  forsake  their  iniquities.  Drought  and 
famine  prolonged  to  a  fearful  extent  were 
the  punishment  of  their  rebellion;  yet  a 
miracle  was  needed  to  convince  them  that 
Jehovah,  not  Baal,  was  their  God." 

'•  And  even  so,"  remarked  Mrs.  Roberts, 
"  they  were  convinced  only,  not  convert- 
ed :  for  we  find  a  great  multitude  of  open 
worshippers  ready  to  throng  to  the  temple 
of  Baal  when  summoned  by  Jehu  ;  and 
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after  all  these  judgments  and  mercies  Is- 
rael continued  to  revolt  against  God,  turn- 
ing to  every  idol  that  was  set  before 
them,  until  their  provocations  could  no 
longer  be  borne,  and  they  were  blotted  out 
from  under  heaven  as  a  distinct  people 
centuries  before  Judah's  cup  of  iniquity 
was  full." 

"  Blotted  out.  Mamma  !"  said  Sarah ; 
''  surely  Israel  is  hot  blotted  out." 

"  As  a  distinct  people  I  said,  my  dear. 
The  ten  tribes  were  carried  away  captive, 
as  you  know,  and  scattered  over  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  mingled  with  other  na- 
tions in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  discover  them  now.  To  God 
they  are  all  known,  and  He  will  undoubt- 
edly set  His  hand  to  recover  them  from 
all  countries  whiiher  He  has  driven  them, 
and  plant  them  again  in  their  own  land. 
Until  that  blessed  day  arrives,  though  the 
dispersed  of  Judah  dwell  in  the  midst  of 
us,  and  are  known  and  acknowledged  as 
such  in  every  kingdom  of  the  world,  still 
the  outcasts  of  Israel  remain  concealed, 
under  a  blot  that  none  but  the  hand  of  the 
Highest  can  wipe  away.  Judah  was  so 
reclaimed  by  means  of  the  Babylonish 
captivity  as  never  to  have  fallen  into  idol- 
worship  since  their  restoration :  nay,  the 
idolatry  of  the  Romanist,  improperly  call- 
ed a  Christian  Church,  is  at  this  day  the 
greatest  stumbling-block  in  their  path, 
teaching  them  to  abhor  the  religion  of 
Jesus,  associated  as  they  believe  it  to  be 
with  image-worship,  and  the  mass." 

"  In  every  point  of  view,"  said  Mr. 
Roberts,  "  I  see  my  way  of  duty  plain. 
As  a  Father,  I  have  hazarded  my  child's 
soul  by  neglecting  to  arm  her  against  the 
wiles  of  this  enemy  :  as  an  Englishman,  I 
am  conniving  at  the  desolation  of  my 
country  by  making  no  stand  against  the 
progress  of  that  sin  which  ruined  Israel : 
as  a  Christian,  I  am  suffering  the  Holy 
Name  of  Christ  to  be  blasphemed  alike  by 
Jew  and  Infidel,  through  its  connexion 
with  this  Antichristian  system,  and  look- 
ing coldly  on,  while  God's  heritage  is  be- 
trayed into  the  hands  of  the  spoiler. 
Henceforth  I  will  strive  to  act  up  to  these 
convictions  so  long  stifled,  and  now  so 
thoroughly  awakened  by  finding  the  en- 
emy at  or  rather  within  my  own  door. 
To-morrow  I  propose  starting  for  our 
friend's  house ;  and  you.  Frederick,  with 
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your  Mother's  help  will  look  after  the  pro- 
ceedings of  our  new  neighbours.  Jane, 
do  you  expect  any  more  letters  from  your 
Romish  friends  ?" 

'•  No,  Papa :  and  if  any  come  I  will  give 
them  to  Mamma."  t 

"  Do  so  :  and  now  my  children,  listen  to 
me.  Against  all  the  wiles  of  the  devil,  of 
whatsoever  kind,  there  is  but  one  defence, 
and  that  is  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Reason  may  reject  a  vain  foolish  system ; 
honest  principle  may  recoil  from  immoral 
practices  based  upon  that  system ;  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Bible,  as  an  inspired 
book,  may  enable  you  to  point  out  the  de- 
tails in  which  it  stands  most  opposed  to 
the  law  of  truth,  but  reason,  principle, 
head-knowledge  are  alike  unavailing  to 
contend  with  the  workings  of  Satan  in  a 
deceived  heart,  where  he  holds  sway  until 
Christ  himself  casts  him  out.  If  you  be 
not  living  the  life  of  faith,  you  are  power- 
less against  all  assaults  as  a  dead  body  is : 
if  you  do  not  see  in  the  Lamb  of  God  a 
sacrifice  and  propitiation  for  all  your  sins, 
you  will  be  always  prone  to  seek  other 
saviours.  If  you  have  not  a  sweet  assu- 
rance that  the  robe  of  His  righteousness 
will  cover  alike  your  evil  and  your  good, 
a  sense  of  your  nakedness  will  often  pre- 
vail to  send  you  in  quest  of  such  '  filthy 
rags '  as  you  can  manufacture  out  of  your 
own  supposed  merits.  If  Jesus  Christ, 
your  all-sufficient  Mediator,  enterer  within 
the  vail,  and  appearing  in  the  presence  of 
God  for  you,  is  not  the  anchor  of  your 
soul,  you  will  be  driven  about  with  every 
wind  of  doctrine,  and  buffeted  by  every 
wave  of  adversity.  I  have  laboured,  my 
beloved  children,  to  bring  you  up  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord  ;  and 
every  day  shows  me  more  plainly  than 
the  last  did  that  nothing  else  is  a  sure 
foundation  in  any  time,  especially  in  the 
trying  times  at  which  we  are  arrived. 
But  remember  though  your  dear  Mother 
and  I  may  instruct  your  minds,  we  cannot 
convert  your  souls :  though  we  may  and 
do  point  out  Jesus  to  you,  and  say,  •  Be- 
hold the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world.'  we  cannot  enable 
you  to  lay  the  burden  of  your  sins  upon 
the  head  of  that  spotless  sacrifice.  Though 
we  may  assure  you  on  Divine  authority 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  Teacher  who 
alone  can  guide  you  into  all  truth,  euid 


that  He  is  given  to  all  who  humbly  ask 
the  gift,  we  cannot  force  a  prayer  for  his 
influence  from  your  secret  heart.  Though 
we  may  talk  perpetually  to  you  of  the 
love  of  Him  who  gave  his  own  Son  to  die 
for  your  transgressions,  and  who  makes 
I  believers  his  children,  heirs  of  God  and 
joint  heirs  with  Christ,  it  is  not  for  us  to 
send  the  Spirit  of  adoption  into  your 
hearts,  whereby  you  can  call  him  Abba, 
Father.  Strive,  then,  for  yourselves,  that 
you  may  enter  the  strait  gate,  and  find 
the  narrow  way,  and  keep  it  unto  the  end : 
for  it  will  avail  you  nothing  to  stand  as  a 
rock  against  any  particular  form  of  error, 
if  you  do  not  stand  fixed  upon  the  eternal 
rock  of  gospel  truth." 

The  young  people  stood  in  reverent  at- 
tention while  their  Father  thus  addressed 
them,  and  their  Mother's  silent  prayer  as- 
cended for  a  blessing  on  every  word  he 
spoke.     They  then,  severally,  promised  to 
seek  the  Lord  each  for  himself  or  herself, 
and  thanked  him  for  his  care  over  their 
souls.     It  was  a  solemn  hour  of  devout 
thankfulness  and  trembling  joy,  for  the 
peril  had  been  very  great  ix>  which  poor 
Jane  was  exposed,  and  there  was  reason 
to  fear  that  more  harm  had  been  done  to 
her  young  friend  at  Grove  House ;  while 
Miss  Lindsay,  it  was  clear,  had  wholly 
apostatized,  and  was  secretly,  under  the 
name  of  a  Protestant,  working  among  her 
youthful   friends    the   deceitful   work  of 
Popery.    Mr.  Roberts  was  fully  resolved 
to  expose  the  whole  device,  and  when  on 
the   following  morning  he  set  forth,  he 
found   himself    embarked,   with   a   right 
good  will,  on  what  promised  to  be  a  sea 
of  rather  stormy  controversy.     "  I  wish  I 
knew  more  of  the  matter,"  thought  he : 
"  1    have    greatly  neglected   paying   an 
equal  regard  to  those  parts  of  the  Bible 
which   especially  bear   on    this    subject, 
though  the  very  fact  of  there  being  many 
such  passages  ought  to  have  convinced 
me  that  the  subject  was  by  no  means  one 
of  light  importance  in  the  Lord's  sight. 
If  I  fall  in  now  with  any  of  those  priests, 
I  am  badly  armed  for  the  conflict :  but  I 
will  trust  and  not  be  afraid,  for  if  He  gives 
me  the  desire  to  contend  earnestly  for  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  He  will 
aid  me  in  an  unequal  contest.     Unequal 
every  way :  for  if  they  excel  me  in  all 
points  of  requisite  human  learning  and  ac- 
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quaintance  with  the  particular  subject, 
still  how  much  greater  is  He  who  is  for 
me  than  all  that  can  be  against  me ! 
With  the  help  of  my  God,  I  can  discomfit 
a  host :  with  the  help  of  my  God,  I  can 
overleap  any  wall  of  Antichrist's  build- 
ing." 

When  he  arrived  at  Grove  House, 
which  was  distant  nearly  a  day's  journey, 
he  found  Mr.  Walker  had  dined  out; 
and  being  ushered  into  the  drawing-room 
was  received  by  Catharine  and  her  Gov- 
erness. They  put  away  rather  hastily  a 
book  over  which  they  were  poring  when 
he  entered,  and  expressed  much  pleasure 
at  his  unexpected  visit,  hoping  Mr.  Walker 
would  very  shortly  be  home.  Having  an- 
swered all  due  inquiries,  Mr.  Roberts  com- 
menced in  turn  making  some  of  Catha- 
rine. 

"  Jane  has  charged  me  with  many  kind 
messages,"  he  said,  "  and  wishes  to  hear 
a  great  deal  about  her  friends  in  this  part 
of  the  world.  How  and  where  is  your 
good  Aunt,  to  whose  care  she  was  com- 
mitted ?" 

The  Governess,  a  spruce,  brisk  little 
Frenchwoman,  who  seemed  rather  desi- 
rous of  keeping  Catharine  silent,  answer- 
ed for  her  that  her  Aunt,  whose  indisposi- 
tion had  kept  her  so  much  to  her  room 
during  Jane's  visit,  had  been  compelled  to 
try  a  more  southern  latitude,  and  was  then 
sojourning  in  Devonshire.  Mr.  Roberts 
was  not  sorry  to  have  an  excuse  for  closely 
observing  Madamoiselle,  therefore  he  ad- 
dressed his  farther  interroo^atories  to  her. 

"  And  may  I  ask  how  the  family  at  the 
Park  are  going  on  ?" 

'^  What  family.  Sir?" 

"  The  Lindsays." 

•'  Oh,  I  was  not  aware  you  knew  them," 
replied  Madamoiselle  Dupuis;  while  Cath- 
arine coloured.    "  They  are  all  quite  well." 

•'  Personally  I  do  not  know  them ;  I 
made  the  inquiry  on  Jane's  behalf.  But 
of  course  a  family  with  whom  my  daugh- 
ter has  contracted  a  great  intimacy  can- 
not be  wholly  indifferent  to  me." 

'•  Ah  !  they  were  extremely  fond  of  dear 
little  Jane :  as  indeed  every  body  was : 
and  when  Mrs.  Selby  was  too  unwell  to 
leave  her  room.  Miss  Roberts  went  two  or 
three  times  with  us  to  call  at  the  Park." 

"  And  once  with  me  for  a  visit,"  added 
Catharine  hastily. 
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"  Indeed,  my  dear  !  Oh,  yes  I  remem- 
ber it  now ;  but  I  had  forgotten,"  said  the 
Governess,  whose  easy  effrontery  strength- 
ened Mr.  Roberts  in  his  determination  not 
to  spare  her  a  full  exposure.  He,  how- 
ever, only  addressed  Catharine :  "  1  la- 
ment the  continued  illness  of  your  excel- 
lent Aunt,  my  dear  girl :  the  loss  of  her 
maternal  cares  over  you  must  be  severely 
felt  by  you  no  less  than  her  valuable  coun- 
sel and  society  are  by  your  Father.  But 
Catharine,  you  are  now  old  enough  to  be 
his  companion — his  friend :  and  you  doubt- 
less prize  the  privilege  of  supplying  to  him, 
in  some  degree,  the  loss  of  those  whom 
death  or  sickness  has  removed  from  his 
side." 

"  I  wish  to  do  so.  Sir,"  answered  Cath- 
arine, in  a  faltering  voice. 

''  Happily,  it  is  one  of  those  cases  where 
the  wish,  accompanied  as  I  trust  yours  is 
by  fervent  prayer,  secures  its  own  accom- 
plishment. When  we  sincerely  wish  to 
make  those  happy  who  truly  love  us,  we 
can  hardly  fail  to  do  so.  A  Father's  heart 
will  needs  rejoice  when  he  sees  his  child, 
his  only  one,  devoted  to  the  task  of  bright- 
ening his  widowed  days :  seeking  to  share 
his  burdens,  to  soothe  his  anxieties,  to 
lighten  his  cares — gladdening  his  heart 
by  reposing  in  him  the  full  confidence  of 
hers,  looking  to  him  for  the  guidance  she 
so  much  needs,  and  making  him  contin- 
ually feel  that  he  has  a  work  to  do  on 
earth,  the  rich  fruits  of  which  you  will  to- 
gether reap  in  the  blessed  eternity  on 
which  your  pious  Mother  entered  when 
she  bequeathed  you,  an  unconscious  babe, 
to  his  arms ;  at  once  to  soothe  his  grief, 
to  rouse  his  energies,  and,  as  I  hope  you 
now  do,  to  shine  as  a  little  star  of  comfort 
in  his  otherwise  desolate  home." 

Catharine  trembled  beneath  the  scruti- 
nizing eye  that  was  fixed  on  hers,  while 
his  words,  and  the  tone  in  which  he  ut- 
tered them,  almost  drew  tears  from  her. 
H^e  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  in  silence ; 
then  turning  to  her  teacher  said, — "  Yours, 
Madam,  is  a  task  of  no  ordinary  responsi- 
bility :  I  hope  you  daily  and  hourly  ask 
wisdom  from  above,  to  fulfil  it  as  in  the 
sight  of  Him  to  whom  all  hearts  be  open, 
all  desires  known,  and  from  whom  no  se- 
crets are  hid." 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  I  am  a  poor,  sinful  creature, 
and  Pm  sure  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  do  that. 
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Mr.  Walker,  I  am  glad  to  say.  is  highly 
Batisfied  witli  me,  and,  of  course,  he  knows 
best  whether  I  do  my  duty  by  his  daugh- 
ter." 

At  this  moment  the  master  of  the  house 
came  in,  and  expressed  great  delight  at 
finding  liis  old  friend  seated  by  the  fire- 
side. Mr.  Roberts  obBerved  that  while 
they  conversed  together,  the  Governess 
spoke  long  to  Catharine  in  a  whisper,  and 
with  an  expression  of  countenance  by  no 
means  agreeable.  After  some  time,  Mr. 
Walker  said,  "  I  wished  for  you  this  even- 
ing, little  thinking  how  near  you  were. 
I  dined  with  a  neighbour  a  few  miles  off. 
and  got  involved  in  a  debate  where  your 
superior  knowledge  of  Scripture  would 
have  helped  me ;  for  certainly  I  was  on 
the  right  side  of  the  argument,  though  a 
very  incapable  advocate  of  what  I  knew 
to  be  truth." 

"  And  what,  may  I  ask,  was  the  sub - 
jecf?" 

"  Why,"  replied  Mr.  Walker,  smiling, 
"  it  is  rather  a  delicate  one  to  introduce 
just  now  ;  for  though  Ma'am selle  is,  in 
fact,  a  Protestant,  and  almost  by  profes- 
sion too,  yet  as  she  was  educated  in  ano- 
ther religion  it  seems  hardly  fair  to  speak 
out  before  her  on  a  controversy  betw^een 
the  two." 

•'  Pardon  me,  my  friend :  if  Madamoi- 
selle  Dupuis  has  quitted  the  system  under 
which  she  was  educated,  we  are  bound  to 
believe  that  a  conscientious  assurance  of 
its  unsoundness  induced  her  so  to  do  ;  and 
whatever  may  tend  to  strengthen  that  as- 
surance, will  but  confirm  her  in  the  right 
way :  if  she  be  halting  between  two  opin- 
ions, any  testimony  calculated  to  decide 
her  mind  is  doubly  important ;  and  if  it 
could  be  that  she  were  at  heart  still  bigot- 
ed to  long-cherished  errors" 

"  Oh  you  may  spare  yourself  the  trouble 
of  following  up  that  supposition."  said  Mr. 
Walker,  interrupting  him  with  another 
smile,  "  that  at  any  rate  is  not  the  case. 
I  am  enough  in  my  young  friend's  confi- 
dence to  know  that  she  is  almost,  if  not 
altogether,  as  we  are." 

"  Nearer  the  altogether  than  the  al- 
most," said  Madamoiselle,  complacently; 
and  Mr.  Roberts  was  glad  to  see  Catha- 
rine look  distressed  and  dissatisfied  when 
she  heard  the  untruth  so  deliberately  utter- 
ed. 


"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Walkerj  "  my  neigh- 
bour Lindsay  is  a  man  of  unbounded  hos- 
pitality, inviting  all  within  his  reach  to 
share  it.     You   know   the  great  Roman 

Calholic  establishment  nearB .  Some 

of  the  ecclesiastics  are  very  accomplished, 
agreeable  men,  and  great  favourites  at 
the  Park.  To-day,  two  of  them  happened 
to  dine  there  ;  and  among  others,  we  also 
had  a  strange  guest,  a  Clergyman,  who 
managed  to  introduce  the  subject  of  our 
religious  distinctions.  I  say  managed  ; 
for  from  the  moment  he  discovered  what 
neighbours  he  had  fallen  in  with,  he  kept 
a  hawk's  eye  upon  them,  evidently  long- 
ing to  pounce.  More  than  once  did  he 
throw  down  a  gauntlet  which  they  evaded 
taking  up  ;  and  to  say  truth  the  gen- 
eral feeling  was  wholly  against  our  Cler- 
ical Champion,  nobody  liking  to  have  a 
social  party  ruffled  by  the  angry  breezes 
of  controversial  discussion.  At  last  he 
said  something  which  seemed  greatly  to 
strike  Lindsay's  eldest  daughter,  a  fine 
sensible  young  woman  ;  for  she  addressed 
a  query  to  him  in  a  very  anxious  tone.  1 
think  his  remark  related  to  the  full  and 
free  justification  of  believers  through  the 
imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness  to 
them.  However,  the  young  lady's  ques- 
tion, and  the  very  emphatic  repjy  of  this 
zealous  stranger,  seemed  to  rouse  the 
other  party — ashamed,  perhaps,  that  a 
girl  should  be  more  forward  than  them- 
selves in  a  matter  concerning  the  faith  of 
their  Church.  So  one  of  them  spoke;  but 
in  a  way  that  I  could  not  think  honest ;  for 
he  strove  to  reconcile  differences  which, 
if  they  were  reconcilable,  left  his  Church 
in  persecuting  days  wholly  without  a  pal- 
liation, since  they  were  points  on  which 
the  Protestant  Martyrs  of  this  and  every 
other  country  were  openly  condemned  to 
death.  This  being  placed  in  a  very  strong 
light  by  his  opponent,  the  priest  then  shift- 
ed his  ground,  disclaiming  most  patheti- 
cally in  his  own  name,  and  in  that  of  his 
Church,  all  severe  and  persecuting  doc- 
trines, attributing  the  cruelties  of  former 
days  to  the  spirit  of  a  barbarous  age :  and 
more  than  hinting  that  if  history  were  less 
partial,  we  should  find  the  balance  run- 
ning high  against  Protestantism  on  the 
score  of  persecuting  hatred.  He  was 
warmly  supported  by  his  brother  priest: 
and  when  they  had  both  had  their  say,  our 
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Champion  opened  on  them  such  a  battery 
of  decrees,  bulls,  creeds,  anathemas — all 
unrepealed,  and  in  full  force  at  this  day, 
that  nothing  was  left  to  the  other  party 
but  a  general  denial  of  his  accuracy, 
which  they  undertook  to  disprove,  if  only 
they  had  their  library  within  reach.  He 
then  offered  to  meet  them  at  any  time  and 
place  themselves  might  appoint,  to  permit 
them  the  free  use  of  all  their  books,  to 
substantiate  his  charges,  and  having  done 
so,  to  prove  from  the  Bible  alone  that  the 
Church,  whose  picture  he  had  drawn,  was 
the  great  Antichrist  oi"  Scripture.  This 
offer  they  declined ;  and  as  he  had  to  pro- 
ceed on  his  journey,  he  soon  left  us. 
When  he  was  gone,  a  general  burst  of  in- 
dignation against  his  uncharitable  spirit 
and  unmannerly  proceeding  followed,  ex- 
cept from  one  old  gentleman  and  myself; 
and  when  the  priests  took  great  pains  to 
show  otf  a  striking  contrast  of  humility 
and  liberality,  neither  of  which  do  I  be- 
heve  they  possessed  one  atom  of,  we  put 
in  a  word  for  the  absent  offender,  which 
brought  on  a  rather  warm,  though  desul- 
tory argument  ;  for  we  could  not  follow 
their  doublinors  and  turninors  as  the  other 
had  done.  After  the  ladies  withdrew,  an 
event  that  evidently  afforded  no  small  sat- 
isfaction to  the  priests,  we  resumed  it,  our 
adversaries  suddenly  taking  high  ground, 
and  claiming  for  their  Church  all  that  su- 
premacy, inl'allibility,  and  so  forth,  could 
confer.  Whether  the  wine  had  warmed 
them,  or  the  subject,  or  both,  I  don't  know: 
but  they  certainly  gave  us  to  understand 
that  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  we 
must  all  fall  into  their  ranks  and  admit 
their  authority.  Some  who  had  been  loud 
in  condemning  the  Protestant  Clergyman, 
looked  grave  at  this ;  and  some  wore  an 
aspect  of  downright  defiance.  However, 
Lindsay  broke  it  up,  and  I  soon  after  left 
the  house,  a  better  Protestant  than  I  en- 
tered it." 

During  this  long  history  Madamoiselle 
had  made  two  or  three  attempts  to  divert 
Catharine's  attention  by  some  whispered 
communications  respecting  their  embroid- 
ery :  but  these  Mr.  Roberts  took  care  to 
baffle.  When  his  friend  concluded,  he 
expressed  in  strong  terms  his  approval  of 
the  Clergyman's  conduct,  as  a  noble  exhi- 
bition of  faithfulness  under  difficult  cir- 
cumstances. Mr.  Walker  observed,  "  Why, 


I  thought  you  were  quite  opposed  to  these 
controversies." 

"  I  was  so  :  but  events  connected  with 
my  own  family  and  immediate  neighbour- 
hood have  altered  my  opinion.  I  now  de- 
sire nothing  so  much  as  the  dragging  into 
open  day  all  principles,  all  practices,  of 
the  opposite  party." 

While  saying  this,  he  looked  steadily 
at  the  Governess,  the  change  in  whose 
countenance  was  very  perceptible.  Mr. 
Walker,  however,  did  not  heed  it,  for  he 
was  one  of  those  who  take  it  for  granted 
that  all  goes  on  well  about  them,  until 
some  great  event  startles  them  out  of  their 
security.  The  hour  for  family  worship 
having  arrived,  Madamoiselle  quitted  the 
apartment,  Mr.  W^alker  observing  to  his 
guest  that  delicacy  for  any  lingering  pre- 
judices, on  the  score  of  her  former  religion, 
prevented  his  ever  inviting  her  to  remain  ; 
but  that  he  had  no  doubt  she  would  shortly 
desire  to  do  so.  Prayer  being  concluded, 
and  Catharine  having  retired  for  the  night, 
Mr.  Roberts  at  once  and  fully  acquainted 
his  friend  with  the  discoveries  made. 

Mr.  Walker's  astonishment  was  so  great 
as  almost  to  deprive  him  of  speech:  he 
gazed  and  listened  like  a  man  who  doubts 
whether  his  senses  are  not  deceiving  him  ; 
and  at  last  broke  forth,  "  Must  I  believe 
all  this?  Is  such  a  work  of  wickedness 
going  on  under  my  own  roof,  and  my  own 
child  the  victim  ?  Surely  not :  surely 
your  little  Jane  has  fancied  more  than  ex- 
ists. As  to  the  Lindsays" — he  paused, 
then  added,  "  What  I  observed  to-day  of 
the  effect  produced  on  the  priests  by  Mary 
Lindsay  inquiring  into  the  doctrine  of  im- 
puted righteousness  does  indeed  very 
strongly  bear  out  that  part  of  the  story. 
Madamoiselle  was  her  Governess  too — 
and  has  been  the  chief  link  between  us, 
for  we  were  scarcely  acquainted  before. 
Certainly,  there  is  much  intercourse  going 
on  with  Mary  Lindsay  of  late — and  now 
I  remember  I  was  asked  to  contribute  to 
enable  such  a  family  as  you  describe  to 
seek  a  settlement  elsev/here,  but  1  neither 
knew  what  they  were  or  whither  they 
were  going.  Roberts,  my  mind  misgives 
me  sorely  !  I  fear  there  may  be  more  in 
this  than  I  am  willing  to  see ;  and  you 
must  help  me  through  it,  and  counsel  me 
what  to  do  for  my  girl — my  poor  mother- 
less ffirl !" 
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"  My  dear  friend,  to  the  utmost  that  a 
Christian  man  can  do  for  his  brother,  you 
may  command  me.  If  such  were  not  my 
feeUngs,  I  should  not  have  come  here. 
Your  Sister  Selby's  absence  is  to  be  re- 
gretted ;  but  we  have  One  ever  present 
wlio  both  can  and  will  aid  us." 

"My  Sister,"  said  Mr.  Walker,  "has 
not  been  with  us  for  months.  In  fact  I 
have  suspected,  and  now  I  see  many  rea- 
sons for  believing,  that  a  sort  of  coolness 
has  been  induced  between  us  through 
some  underhand  proceeding.  This  French- 
woman never  liked  her  ;  never  even  seem- 
ed to  do  so:  and  Catharine's  affection  for 
her  has  diminished  ever  since  Dupuis 
came  to  the  house.  I  wish  I  had  never 
taken  a  foreigner  under  my  roof!" 

"  I  wish  so  too :  but  our  present  busi- 
ness is  to  repair  wiiat  is  done,  not  to  re- 
pine over  it.  From  your  knowledge  of 
the  Lindsays,  what  do  you  consider  the 
best  step  to  be  taken  with  regard  to 
them  ?" 

"  I  hardly  can  say.  Lindsay  is  wholly 
a  man  of  the  world,  and  would  view  his 
daughter's  change  only  as  it  affected  his 
own  credit 'and  authority:  his  wife  has, 
according  to  your  account,  connived  at  it. 
They  would  storm  a  little,  and  then  acqui- 
esce. The  best  plan  would  be  to  talk  to 
Mary  herself:  she  is  a  nice  girl,  and  would 
listen  to  reason." 

"  She  has  acted  a  very  dishonourable 
part  towards  both  of  us,  I  must  say  :  but 
what  better  fruit  could  a  tree  like  Popery 
be  expected  to  bear?  We  must  seek  her 
good,  while  endeavouring  to  turn  from  our 
own  children  the  evils  that  threaten  them 
through  her  perversion :  but  how  shall  we 
see  her?" 

Mr.  Walker  rang  the  bell.  "Is  not 
Miss  Lindsay  in  the  habit  of  coming  here 
early  in  the  morning?"  he  asked  of  the 
servant,  who  hesitated,  and  on  his  Master 
demanding  why  he  did  so.  replied,  "  I  be- 
lieve she  is.  Sir." 

"  You  believe  !  It  is  your  duty  to  know 
who  comes  to  my  house." 

"  I  was  not  sure,  Sir,  what  answer  to 
give,  because  Miss  Lindsay  does  not  come 
into  the  house.  She  walks  in  the  shrub- 
bery, and  Miss  Catharine  and  Ma'amselle 
go  to  her  there,  and  she  goes  back  to 
breakfast.  She  usually  comes  on  horse- 
back." 


"  Very  well :  there  is  nothing  wrong  in 
it,  but  you  must  answer  me  more  readily 
when  I  question  you."  The  servant  re- 
tired, and  he  continued,  "Now,  if  you  are 
not  too  much  fatigued  for  early  rising,  we 
will  ride  out  and  meet  this  young  lady  be- 
times.    What  will  you  say  to  her  ?" 

"  I  shall  plainly  ask  her  whether  the 
facts  that  I  have  heard  respecting  her 
correspondence  with  my  own  child  are 
true ;  and  if  so,  I  shall  set  before  her  the 
wrong  she  is  doing  both  to  her  and  to  me. 
You,  I  suppose,  will  inquire  as  to  the  re- 
ligion and  present  conduct  of  your  daugh- 
ter's Governess,  and  lay  such  restrictions 
on  future  intercourse  as  may  tend  to  avert 
the  mischief— or  rather  to  arrest  its  course. 
This  will  be  the  straight-forward  way, 
best  befitting  honest  men,  and  truth-tell- 
ers. I  see  the  beauty  of  plain-dealing 
more  and  more,  by  the  ugly  contrast  now 
before  our  eyes." 

"  Ay,"  said  Mr.  Walker,  "  so  do  I.  The 
conduct  of  that  excellent  clergyman  in 
not  allowing  any  minor  considerations  of 
man's  opinion,  or  the  hollow  forms  of 
worldly  ceremony  to  deter  him  from  de- 
claring his  Master's  mind,  where  he  very 
well  knew  it  would  be  highly  unaccepta- 
ble, has  opened  my  eyes  more  than  you 
can  suppose.  But  for  what  preceded  it, 
your  kind  visit  or  at  least  the  object  of  it. 
would  have  been  but  coldly  received :  in 
fact,  this  French  lady  has  acquired  a  sort 
of  influence  here  that  might  have  enabled 
her  to  triumph  over  poor  little  Jane's  tes- 
timony, had  I  not  heard  what  I  did  at  the 
Park  to-day,  from  those  wily  priests ;  and 
surely  I  never  should  have  heard  it  but 
for  his  faithfulness." 

The  next  morning  proved  bright ;  and 
at  the  expected  hour  Miss  Lindsay  made 
her  appearance  attended  by  a  servant. 
On  meeting  the  two  gentlemen,  she  seem- 
ed a  little  embarrassed,  and  still  more  so 
when,  Mr.  Roberts  having  been  intro- 
duced, they  turned  their  horses'  heads  and 
rode  towards  the  demesne.  At  the  lodge, 
Mr.  Walker  said,  "  I  believe  you  usually 
dismount  here  :  we  will  do  the  same,  and 
with  your  permission  accompany  you  in 
your  walk."  She  could  not  object,  and 
after  proceeding  a  little  way,  Mr.  Roberts 
addressed  her: 

"  My  young  friend,  we  have  no  wish  to 
invest  this  meeting  with  a  false  appear- 
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ance :  it  is  not  accidental,  nor  is  its  object 
unimportant  to  either  of  us.  We  are  all 
deeply,  seriously,  interested  in  it :  and  of 
the  three  perhaps  yourself  the  most  so. 
I,  as  the  father  of  little  Jane  Roberts,  have 
much  at  stake ;  our  friend  here,  as  the  fa- 
ther of  Catharine  Walker,  and  the  head 
of  a  Protestant  household,  more  exposed 
than  mine  is  to  deceitful  practices,  is  more 
so  :  but  you  Miss  Lindsay,  individually 
wrapped  as  I  fear  you  are  in  the  snare  of 
the  fowler,  have  your  own  soul  endanger- 
ed. It  is  therefore  no  time  for  any  of  us 
to  trifle." 

Mr.  Walker,  kindly  pressing  the  arm 
that  violently  trembled  within  his,  added, 
''  And  on  our  part  no  feeling  exists  that  is 
not  affectionate  towards  you." 

"  None,"  said  Mr.  Roberts :  "  and  we 
have  chosen  thus  to  secure  a  private  in- 
terview with  you,  as  well  to  avoid  any  ab- 
rupt public  disclosure,  as  to  prevent  any 
interference  from  other  quarters.  And 
now,  Miss  Lindsay,  permit  me  plainly  to 
ask  your  object  in  writing  as  you  have 
done  to  my  daughter  ?" 

The  young  lady  hesitated  but  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  said,  "  I  have  acted,  Sir,  upon 
that  principle  which  your  religion  no  less 
than  my  own  recognizes  of  doing  unto 
others  as  I  would  they  should  do  unto 
me." 

•'  Then  we  are  to  understand  that  you 
avow  youi"self  a  Romanist  ?" 

"  My  letter,  Sir,  must  have  informed 
you  that  I  have  been  converted  to  the  Ca- 
thohc  faith." 

"  Alas,  no  !  you  have  been  perverted 
from  it.  But  I  did  not  see  your  letter, 
Miss  Lindsay:  my  little  girl  punctually 
obeyed  your  directions,  and  by  reading  it 
thrice  before  she  destroyed  it  was  enabled 
to  retain  its  purport  as  to  give  a  faithful 
account  of  the  contents." 

"  It  was  a  mean,  deceitful  trick  to  do 
so,"  said  the  young  lady  angrily. 

"  Pardon  me  ;  there  was  no  trick  on  her 
side.  The  device  took  effect,  or  would 
have  done  so  had  not  God  most  mercifully 
interposed.  By  his  providence,  a  clue  was 
obtained  during  the  hour  of  her  Mother's 
Scriptural  instructions  ;  a  meeting  be- 
tween my  eldest  son  and  the  little  Robsons 
strengthened  the  suspicion ;  and  the  way 
of  truth  in  which  my  children  have  been 
brought  up  rendered  a  lie  too  difficult  for 


Jane  to  persist  in  one.  From  first  to  last 
no  trick  was  practised,  save  that  which 
you  suggested  to  the  child,  who  is  now,  I 
trust,  perfectly  delivered  from  the  snare ; 
and  the  object  of  my  visit  here  is  to  ac- 
quaint my  friend  with  the  danger  that 
hangs  over  his  daughter." 

"  The  rescue  you  mean,  Sir,"  said  the 
young  lady ;  '•  her  danger  consists  in  re- 
maining in  a  false,  heretical  church,  out  of 
which  we  hope  to  see  her  delivered." 

"  I  like  your  present  frankness.  Miss 
Lindsay :  it  is  more  characteristic  of  the 
young  Englishwoman  than  your  former 
proceeding.  Oh  that  you  may  yet  have 
grace  to  hate  every  false  way  ;  and  loving 
the  law  of  God  to  return  to  the  path  of 
His  commandments !" 

"  Amen,"  said  Mr.  Walker :  "  and  now 
my  dear  young  friend  let  me  ask  you  what 
are  the  real  sentiments  of  Madamoiselle 
in  religion  ?" 

"  You  had  better  hear  them  from  her- 
self. Sir  :  I  do  not  wish  to  interfere." 

"  She  professes  herself  a  Protestant  in 
heart,  looking  to  the  Scriptures  for  in- 
struction." 

•'  And  I  avow  myself  a  Catholic,  humbly 
resting  upon  God,  through  the  interven- 
tion of  his  most  holy  Church,  which  he 
has  made  the  depository  of  all  knowledge 
and  all  power." 

At  this  moment,  turning  an  angle  in  the 
walk,  they  met  Catharine  and  her  Gov- 
erness, to  whom  Miss  Lindsay  immediately 
said,  "  Madamoiselle  Dupuis,  I  have  been 
required  to  give  an  account  of  your  reli- 
gious belief:  but  have  referred  to  yourself 
for  a  statement  of  it." 

"  Dear  me,  how  odd  !  Mr.  Walker 
knows  it,  and  I  don't  see  what  business  it 
is  of  any  other  persons." 

"  So  far  as  I  know  it,"  observed  that 
gentleman,  "  you  are  convinced  that  Pro- 
testantism is  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  and 
prepared  to  make  shortly  an  open  confes- 
sion of  it." 

"  That  is  true,"  answered  she. 

"  And  does  Miss  Lindsay  know  it  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  am  very  fond  of  dear  Miss  Lind- 
say; but  I  don't  tell  her  everything.  We 
seldom  or  never  talk  about  religion,  that 
being  no  part  of  my  duty  with  my  pupils." 

"  I  am  bound  to  believe  what  you  say, 
Madamoiselle,"  remarked  Mr.  Walker  : 
"  for  of  course  I  would  not  retain  under 
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my  roof  for  an  hour  one  whom  I  believed 
capable  of  uttering  a  deliberate  untruth 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  young  person 
whose  mind  she  is  intrusted  to  form.  Still, 
as  a  matter  of  too  much  importance  to  be 
lightly  dismissed,  I  must  inquire  farther  on 
the  subject."  Then  turning  to  Miss 
Lindsay  he  addressed  her  with  great  ear- 
nestness :  "  You  have,  by  your  own  con- 
fession, forsaken  the  religion  in  which  you 
were  brought  up ;  and  you  assure  me  that 
it  was  with  a  view  to  the  salvation  of  your 
soul.  Taught  as  you  have  been,  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  you  should  so  soon 
have  lost  all  honourable  feeling,  so  soon 
have  become  wholly  blinded  to  the  guilt 
of  a  deliberate  lie,  so  soon  have  utterly 
forsaken  the  plain  path  as  well  of  moral  as 
of  spiritual  rectitude,  that  you  can  with 
steady  eye,  and  unblushing  front,  confirm 
a  falsehood  ;  and  that  too  in  the  presence 
of  a  young  girl,  who,  if  it  be  one,  knows  it 
to  be  so.  Speak,  Miss  Lindsay ;  do  you 
believe  what  this  lady  has  said  respecting 
her  religious  views  to  be  the  fact?" 

"  I  have  already  told  you,  Mr.  Walker, 
that  I  wish  to  answer  for  no  one  but  my- 
self. I  am  not  ashamed  to  avow  the  re- 
hgion  that  I  have  adopted,  though  for 
some  especial  reasons  it  has  not  yet  been 
openly  declared.  I  have  joined  a  depress- 
ed, a  persecuted  church,  and  I,  for  one,  do 
not  shrink  from  sharing  in  her  humilia- 
tion or  participating  in  her  trials."  She 
spoke  this  in  a  way  that  plainly  showed 
her  conscious  superiority  over  the  person 
who  had  so  readily  denied  her  faith. 

"Now  Catharine,  I  address  you,"  said 
the  father ;  "  I  demand  from  you  a  full, 
distinct,  and  unequivocal  avowal  oi'  the 
truth  in  this  matter.  Does  Madamoiselle 
Dupuis  hold  the  same  language  to  you  as 
you  have  heard  that  she  does  to  me  ?  Or 
does  she  refrain  altogether  from  introdu- 
cing such  subjects  ?  I  must  have  a  direct 
reply  in  Miss  Lindsay's  presence  :  and  re- 
member whose  eye  is  upon  you  to  mark 
your  speech  and  your  thouglit.  He  will 
not  be  mocked,  nor  sutfer  deceit  to  pre- 
vail." 

"  Indeed.  Papa,  I  don't  know  what  to 
say.  I  am  sure  my  Governess  means 
nothing  but  for  my  good,  and  would  not 
lead  me  to  do  wrong." 

"  That  is  not  the  question.    Is  she,  or  is 


she  not  a  zealous  member  of  the  Romish 
Church?" 

"  She  believes  it  to  be  the  true  church, 
Papa  ;  and  therefore  she  loves  it." 

"  And  recommends  it  to  you  ?" 

"  Of  course,  she  wishes  me  to  belong  to 
it :  she  thinks  I  cannot  be  safe  out  of  it." 

"  My  dear  Catharine,  how  mistaken  you 
are  !"  said  the  Governess.  "  It  is  easy  to 
make  you  fancy  anything." 

"  Has  she  given  you  any  Romish  books 
to  read  ?" 

"  Only  the  '  Christian  Doctrine,'  Papa, 
and  a  few  small  tracts  that  Father  Wil- 
liams sent :  and  a  prayer  book." 

"  And  do  you  read  them  together  ?" 

"  Sometimes,"  said  Catharine,  who 
seemed  alike  fearful  of  both  parties. 

"  And  what  is  the  general  subject  of 
your  morning  conversations  with  Miss 
Lindsay?" 

No  answer  was  given  to  this ;  the  two 
young  ladies  looked  at  each  other,  and 
Madamoiselle  put  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes. 

"Is  not  religion  the  principal  subject?" 

"  Sometimes,  Papa." 

"  Always,"  said  Miss  Lindsay,  whose 
enthusiasm  seemed  to  increase  with  her 
difficulties,  and  her  courage  to  brighten 
as  that  of  her  friends  failed. 

"  Then,  in  plain  language,  every  under- 
hand means  is  used  to  make  a  proselyte 
of  you,  Catharine?" 

"  But  I  am  not  one,  Papa,"  said  the 
girl  bursting  into  tears.  "  I  am  often  very 
much  distressed  when  they  bring  such 
strong  arguments  against  me,  and  then  I 
wish  I  was  convinced,  and  as  safe  as  they 
seem  to  be  ;  and  Father  Williams  is  such 
a  nice  man,  and  so  kind  and  patient,  that 
it  makes  me  willing  to  learn  more,  but  I 
don't  like  deceiving  you,  and  looking  on 
you  as  my  enemy :  and  what  Mr.  Roberts 
said  to  me  last  night  affected  me  very 
much.  Pray  forgive  me,  and  keep  me 
more  with  you,  and  I  will  listen  to  them 
no  longer." 

"  You  are  a  very  weak,  unstable  girl, 
Catharine,"  said  Miss  Lindsay.  "  Father 
Williams  will  bring  you  round  again  in 
five  minutes'  talk." 

"  He  shall  not  have  the  opportunity 
while  I  live,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Walker, 
throwing  his  arm  round  his  daughter. 
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"  Come  to  me,  my  poor  foolish  child,  and 
I  will  never  more  neglect  you  as  I  feel  I 
have  done.  Ma'amselle,  we  will  have 
some  further  talk  after  breakfast:  and 
then,  Miss  Lindsay,  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty 
to  apprise  your  parents  of  my  reasons  for 
parting  so  abruptly  with  the  lady  they 
recommended  to  me." 

"  As  you  please,  Sir :  my  Mother  al- 
ready knows  of  my  change,  and  will  bear 
me  out  in  avowing  it." 

"And  may  I,  Miss  Lindsay,  have  an 
hour's  conversation  with  you  at  your 
father's  house  ?"  asked  Mr.  Roberts. 

The  young  lady  bowed,  but  rather 
doubtfully,  and  took  leave  of  the  party, 
who  proceeded  to  the  breakfast  room ; 
and  after  a  silent  meal,  Mr.  Walker,  re- 
questing his  friend  to  talk  to  Catharine, 
took  Madamoiselle  aside,  and  with  manly 
frankness  set  before  her  the  wrong  she 
had  done  in  abusing  his  confidence  to  the 
unsettling  of  his  child's  faith.  She  told 
him  she  was  fully  sensible  that  her  zeal 
for  what  she  had  been  taught  to  regard  as 
truth  had  carried  her  beyond  the  bounds 
of  perfect  rectitude,  offering  to  give  any 
promise  or  pledge  that  he  could  dictate  to 
abstain  in  future  from  all  such  attempts. 

"  No,  Madamoiselle  :  no  pledge  that 
could  be  given  would  satisfy  my  mind, 
nor  can  you  expect  to  possess  any  influ- 
ence over  my  daughter's  for  good,  after 
what  has  passed.  If  you  see  the  matter 
in  the  light  you  describe  I  am  thankful  on 
your  own  account ;  and  1  would  implore 
you  to  seek  at  the  footstool  of  divine  mercy 
that  forgiveness  which  is  freely  offered  to 
the  penitent  and  believing.  I  doubt 
whether  your  spiritual  guides  will  regard 
as  a  sin  any  transaction,  however  unjusti- 
fiable, that  has  for  its  object  the  extension 
of  their  own  system :  if  they  do,  they  will 
direct  you  for  pardon  to  the  meritorious 
works  of  others,  or  your  own,  not  to  the 
all-sufficient  sacrifice  on  the  cross — they 
will  point  you  to  many  intercessors,  over- 
looking the  one  Mediator  between  God 
and  man.  I  earnestly  beseech  you  to  pon- 
der on  the  means  by  which  you  and 
others  have  been  striving  to  compass  a 
proselyte,  and  solemnly  ask  yourself,  can 
God  be  the  Author  or  Sanctioner  of  so 
much  deception  ?  As  to  Catharine,  I  shall 
take  her  from  home  to-day;  and  paying 
you  to  the  termination  of  the  period  for 


which  our  agreement  was  made,  request 
you  may  make  it  convenient  to  remove 
before  the  expiration  of  the  week,  during 
which  I  mean  to  be  absent."  He  then 
laid  down  the  full  sum,  and  bowing  left 
her  without  waiting  for  a  reply. 

Meantime  Mr.  Roberts  had  been  rea- 
soning with  Catharine  on  the  evil  nature 
of  a  religion  the  priests  of  which  could  jus- 
tify their  people  in  such  flagrant  acts  of 
domestic  treachery.  "You  have  seen," 
he  said,  "  the  hospitable  reception  given 
by  the  unsuspecting  Mr.  Lindsay  to  men 
who  were  using  the  freedom  of  visiting 
his  house  to  carry  on  a  secret  work  against 
the  faith  of  his  daughter,  leading  her  into 
error  first,  and  then  making  use  of  her  to 
corrupt  others,  who,  but  for  her  retaining 
the  profession  of  Protestantism  would  not 
have  been  trusted  under  the  roof  Re- 
member, my  dear,  the  word  that  assures 
us,  '  No  lie  is  of  the  truth,'  and  ask  your- 
self whether  the  spirit  that  dictated  such 
deliberate  falsehood  as  you  heard  uttered 
this  morning  can  be  otherwise  than  an 
evil  spirit." 

"  But  Sir,  the  fault  is  not  in  Madamoi- 
selle :  for  the  priest  tells  her  that  speaking 
an  untruth  without  any  malice  in  it  is  only 
a  venial  sin  ;  and  when  it  is  done  for  the 
good  of  religion  it  is  no  sin  at  all,  but  a 
virtue.  If  this  is  wrong,  then  the  blame 
rests  with  her  teachers,  not  herself" 

"  And  what  is  a  venial  sin,  my  dear  ?" 

"  Any  sin  that  is  not  mortal,  Sir.  You 
know  there  are  little  sins,  not  so  bad  as 
others,  and  those  are  venial,  and  to  be 
atoned  for,  and  those  forgiven,  when  the 
person  is  penitent,  and  does  something 
meritorious." 

"  And  how  is  the  person  to  know  when 
a  sin  is  venial  and  when  it  is  mortal  ?" 

"  She  must  tell  everything  to  the  priest 
at  confession,"  said  Catharine ;  "  and  he 
decides  about  the  sins  and  penances.  If 
what  he  says  is  wrong  he  undertake^  to 
bear  the  blame,  and  to  stand  between  her 
and  God's  displeasure." 

"  Most  awful  and  abominable  delusion  !"' 
exclaimed  Mr.  Roberts.  "  Is  it  possible^ 
that  my  Jane  should  have  been  exposed 
to  such  soul-destroying  doctrines  as  these? 
Mark  me,  Catharine ;  I  well  know  that 
what  you  have  stated  is  a  true  represent- 
ation  of  Romish  doctrine  ;  and  that  parti* 
cularly  the  last — the  impious  assumption 
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by  the  priests  of  a  power  that  belongs  to 
Clirist  alone,  has  always  been  made  the 
means  of  deluding  unwary  ignorant  souls: 
but  I  hardly  expected  to  find  you  so -well 
versed  in  these  depths  of  Satan.  My  poor 
child,  is  there  any  deviation  from  the  right 
path,  however  slight,  that  does  not  come 
under  the  name  of  unrighteousness?  And 
does  not  the  Holy  Spirit  declare  that  all 
unrighteousness  is  sin  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sir :  but  some  sins  may  be  greater 
than  others." 

"  The  least  possible  sin  is  fatal ;  or,  as 
they  well  express  it,  mortal ;  for  '  The  soul 
that  sinneth  it  shall  die.'  '  The  wages  of 
sin  is  death.'  '  Cursed  is  he  that  con- 
tinueth  not  in  all  things  that  are  written 
in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them.'  '  He 
that  committeth  sin  is  of  the  devil.' 
'  Whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law, 
yet  offend  in  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  all.' 
These  are  sayings  by  which  every  mouth 
is  stopped,  and  all  the  world  stands  guilty 
before  God.  Ay,  guilty  before  God,  who 
will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty,  and  who 
must  necessarily  cast  every  offender  into 
hell,  unless  by  believing  in  Jesus  that  of- 
fender has  become  a  partaker  in  the  ben- 
efits purchased  by  that  blood  which 
cleanseth  from  all  sin.  The  contrary 
doctrine  is  not  a  mistake,  but  a  cunning 
device  by  wdiich  the  priests  obtain  greater 
power  over  their  dupes.  Compelled  to  re- 
late all  that  passes  in  their  minds,  the  laity 
of  that  communion  place  themselves,  their 
characters,  their  affairs,  their  friends, 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  priesthood,  who 
know  how  to  turn  all  this  private  informa- 
tion to  account,  while  by  their  feigned 
pardons  they  enrich  themselves,  and  leave 
the  miserable  transgressor  under  God's 
wrath,  to  be  revealed  in  the  last  day. 

"  But,  Catharine,  you  spoke  of  a  lie  told 
for  the  good  of  religion : — a  crime  com- 
mitted to  promote  holiness — Satan  obeyed 
for  the  glory  of  God — we  have  that  doc- 
trine laid  down  in  Scripture,  together 
with  a  direct  and  awful  condemnation  of 
it.  Paul,  speaking  of  those  who  were 
guilty  even  of  affirming  that  to  do  evil 
that  good  might  come  was  a  Christian 
principle,  says  their  damnation  is  just.  It 
is  a  heinous  sin  even  to  charge  the  people 
of  God  with  holding  what  the  Romanists 
do  openly  and  vauntingly  hold.  Do  you 
perceive  this  ?" 


"  I  do.  Sir,"  repHed  Catharme ;  "  but  it 
never  was  pointed  out  to  me  so  plainly  be- 
fore." 

"  And  what  now  is  the  impression  on 
your  mind  ?" 

"  I  think  it  very  likely  that  what  you 
say  is  true." 

Mr.  Roberts  felt  disappointed,  for  though 
she  had  listened  respectfully,  her  heart 
was  evidently  not  in  the  matter.  Fre- 
quent glances  towards  tlie  adjoining  room, 
in  which  were  her  Father  and  Governess, 
bespoke  much  anxiety  as  to  the  purport 
of  their  discourse ;  and  when  Mr.  Walker 
came,  announcing  his  determination  to 
part  her  at  once  and  wholly  from  Mada- 
moiselle,  she  could  not  conceal  her  vexa- 
tion. It  was  plain  that  the  latter  possess- 
ed great  influence  over,  and  enjoyed  more 
of  her  afiection  than  any  other  person  did. 
Mr.  Roberts  trembled  for  her,  and  strong- 
ly commended  her  father's  resolve,  who, 
having  commissioned  a  trusty  female  ser- 
vant to  assist  in  her  preparations,  and  not 
to  lose  sight  of  her,  set  off  witli  him  for 
the  Park. 

Mr.  Lindsay  received  them  with  a  burst 
o{  displeasure  against  his  daughter,  whose 
change  had  been  communicated  to  him 
by  her  mother.  He  said  it  was  a  mortify- 
ing thing  to  have  one  of  his  family  quit- 
ting the  parish  church  to  frequent  a  place 
of  w^orship  where  none  belonging  to  him 
had  ever  been  seen :  he  supposed  the  glit- 
ter of  their  services  had  attracted  the 
girl's  fancy,  and  hoped  the  mischief  would 
not  spread.  When  told  that  Mr.  Walker 
had  felt  it  right  to  part  immediately  with 
the  Governess,  he  said,  "  Oh,  of  course 
she  will  come  here :  she  and  Mary  will  be 
greater  friends  than  ever  now."  It  was 
plain  that  he  viewed  it  in  the  light  of  a 
transaction  that  might  expose  him  to  some 
disagreeable  remarks  ;  but  beyond  that  he 
did  not  regard  it,  and  when  his  guests  in- 
troduced the  subject  of  unscriptural  errors, 
he  rather  pettishly  replied,  "  I  am  no  the- 
ologian ;  and  the  interruption  given  to 
our  good  fellowship  yesterday  by  that  in- 
temperate zealot  attacking  the  Catholic 
Clergy,  was  not  calculated  to  dispose  me 
for  the  study." 

It  was  in  vain  to  say  more :  neither  could 
a  sight  of  Miss  Lindsay  be  obtained  :  and 
the  two  gentlemen  were  obliged  to  leave 
the  house  under  a  conviction  that  it  would 
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continue  to  be  the  haunt  of  those  design- 
ing teachers  who,  but  for  the  assistance 
afforded  by  such  blind  and  inconsistent 
Protestants,  would  not  be  able  to  carry  on 
as  they  do  the  proselytizing  system 
throughout  the  land. 

"  What  is  to  be  the  end  of  it?"  said  Mr. 
Walker,  as  they  rode  homeward.  "  Lind- 
say sees  a  great  deal  of  company,  and 
never  gives  a  party  at  which  some  of 
these  ecclesiastics  are  not  present:  men 
of  pleasing  exterior,  polished  manners, 
and  cultivated  minds,  great  conversational 
powers,  and  most  sagacious  in  conforming 
themselves  to  the  tastes  and  habits  of 
those  with  whom  they  meet.  Thus  the 
sphere  of  their  personal  acquaintance  is 
continually  enlarging,  while,  by  such 
means  as  we  now  too  well  understand, 
their  pestilent  doctrines  are  privately  cir- 
culated among  the  class  most  likely  to  be 
influenced  by  them.  I  was  wrong  when  I 
said  they  attended  all  his  parties :  there 
have  been  large  balls  and  private  theatri- 
cals at  the  Park,  where,  I  am  ashamed  to 
say,  some  of  our  own  clergy  have  shown 
themselves  among  the  revellers:  but  on 
no  occasion  have  these  priests  partaken  in 
them." 

"  Have  you  ever  attended  any  of  their 
sermons  ?" 

"  No :  but  I  grieve  to  say  I  sent  our  two 
girls  with  Mrs.  Lindsay ;  and  contributed 
pretty  largely  to  their  collection,  forward- 
ing my  offering  by  Madamoiselle  in  the 
hope  of  further  recommending  my  rehgion 
to  her,  by  exhibiting  so  much  liberality 
towards  hers." 

"  Instead  of  which  she  of  course  regard- 
ed it  as  a  token  that  God  would  build  up 
her  church  by  the  hands  of  aliens,  thus 
laid  under  tribute  to  it — the  mother  and 
mistress  of  all  churches." 

"  Very  likely,"  replied  Mr.  Walker,  "  for 
even  at  the  moment  I  could  not  help  re- 
marking the  triumphant  air  with  which 
she  deposited  my  gift  in  her  purse.  She 
will  now  go  forth,  through  the  means  of 
these  unhappy  Lindsays,  on  a  new  mission 
of  mischief  into  the  bosom  of  some  unsus- 
pecting family  of  English  Protestants. 
Oh,  I  wish  1  had  heeded  my  dear  sister's 
expostulations  against  taking  an  unknown 
foreigner  into  mine." 

"  Many  a  parent  will  have  cause  to  echo 
that  sigh,  my  friend,"  said  Mr.  Roberts. 

VOL.  III.  26 


"  Taxation,  and  all  other  burdens  of  war, 
as  felt  in  our  own  country  where  the 
sword  itself  came  not,  were  blessings 
compared  to  the  evils  that  spring  out  of 
our  uninterrupted  personal  intercourse 
with  the  continental  nations  since  the 
peace.  God,  by  an  interposition  almost 
miraculous,  saved  us  from  the  forcible  in- 
roads of  what  we  now,  with  most  ungrate- 
ful and  presumptuous  daring,  voluntarily 
take  to  our  bosoms.  It  proves  that  there 
is  no  security  for  man  save  in  the  constant 
study  of  God's  word,  and  a  diligent  fra- 
ming of  his  own  practice  according  to  it." 

"  I  have  been  too  anxious  in  seeking 
worldly  advantages  for  my  daughter," 
observed  Mr.  Walker  dejectedly. 

"  We  do  not  sufficiently  act  upon  the 
word,  the  authority  of  which  we  all  ad- 
mit, that  we  cannot  serve  God  and  Mam- 
mon ;  that  whosoever  will  be  a  friend  to 
the  world  is  the  enemy  of  God  :  and  that 
those  three  things,  the  lust  of  the  flesh, 
the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life, 
to  one  or  another  of  which  we  may  trace 
all  that  is  to  be  gained  for  our  children  by 
the  accomplishments  so  eagerly  coveted, 
are  contrary  to  the  Father.  Yet  remem- 
ber that  to  take  this  vieAV  is  not  sufficient : 
I  have  always  held  it  and  acted  upon  it ; 
but  through  lack  of  Christian  watchful- 
ness I  was  near  seeing  my  own  child  en- 
trapped in  this  snare." 

^'  But  that  was  through  my  gross  ne- 
glect of  mine,"  said  Mr.  Walker  ;  "  and  I 
am  now  convinced  that  I  have  been  more 
guilty  than  I  can  express  in  the  matter. 
I  have  allowed  my  house  to  be  made  the 
scene  of  much  wickedness :  I  have  given 
my  money  to  promote  what  I  knew  to  be 
a  false  religion  ;  and  I  have  permitted  my 
child  to  visit  in  places  where  I  knew  that 
God  was  not  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.  These  are  grievous  burdens  on  my 
conscience,  and  I  tremble  to  think  what 
may  yet  prove  to  be  the  extent  of  the  mis- 
chief that  I  cannot  undo." 

Mr.  Roberts  endeavoured  to  encourage 
him,  on  the  ground  of  the  mercy  experi- 
enced in  these  timely  discoveries ;  and 
having  taken  a  friendly  leave,  he  returned 
home,  paying  a  day's  visit  on  the  road  to 
some  friends  to  whom  he  thought  a  little 
caution  needful  respecting  the  settlement 
of  a  Romish  priest  in  his  neighbourhood. 

Arriving  at  his  own  house,  after  fotip 
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days'  absence,  he  was  greeted  by  all  the 
children  with  an  eager  request  to  go  down 
to  the  cottages  and  see  for  their  Mamma. 
Tliey  told  him  that  the  stranger,  Robson, 
had  fallen  from  the  top  of  a  stack  the  day 
after  his  departure,  and  was  so  badly 
bruised  and  shaken  that  he  was  not  ex- 
pec  ted  to  live.  That  the  doctor  had  asked 
the  Clergyman  to  visit  him,  hut  he  posi- 
tively refused  to  admit  a  minister,  unless 
of  his  own  communion,  and  was  in  a  mis- 
erable state  of  mind.  Mrs.  Roberts  had 
gone  to  see  if  she  could  do  anything  for 
the  poor  sufferer,  and  they  were  expecting 
her  return.  Their  Father  instantly  re- 
paired to  tlie  cottage,  and  found  several 
people  assembled  round  the  dying  man, 
whose  wife  was  assuring  Mrs.  Roberts 
that  it  was  useless  to  talk  to  him  about 
his  soul,  as  nobody  could  do  him  any  good 
without  the  rites  of  the  church.  One  of 
the  neighbours  whispered  to  Mr.  Roberts 
that  he  was  sure  that  Robson  heard  every 
word  spoken,  though  he  pretended  not  to 
do  so.  That  gentleman  immediately  ap- 
proached the  bed,  and  addressing  his  wife, 
said,  "  My  dear,  what  is  the  matter  ?  I 
am  but  this  moment  returned  from  visit- 
ing Mr.  Walker  at  Grove  House,  and  Mr. 
Lindsay  at  the  Park,  and  came  to  look  for 
you." 

As  he  expected,  these  names  immedi- 
ately roused  the  poor  man's  attention, 
who  looked  up  at  him,  and  when  very 
kindly  asked  if  he  was  much  hurt,  replied, 
"Yes,  Sir,  grievously  hurt,  and  a  very 
short  time  to  live." 

Mr.  Roberts  requested  the  room  might 
be  cleared  of  all  but  those  belonging  to  it : 
a  proceeding  that  seemed  very  much  to 
gratify  the  sufferer.  He  then  took  his 
hand,  and  inquired  whether  the  doctor 
had  seen  him  lately. 

"  He  can  do  nothing  for  me.  Sir ;  or 
any  body  but  those  that  are  within  call." 

Mr.  Roberts  could  have  told  him  of  One 
who  was  always  within  call,  mighty  to 
save:  but  with  a  judgment  not  often 
shown  by  those  who  desire  to  benefit  their 
fellow  sinners,  he  refrained  for  the  mo- 
ment, and  spoke  of  the  place  he  had  been 
at,  remarking  that  he  had  heard  Robson's 
name  there. 

"  Very  likely.  Sir,  for  it  is  my  native 
place,  and  Squire  Lindsay  was  a  good 


landlord  to  me ;  and  Miss  Mary  the  bless- 
ing of  our  lives." 

From  this,  he  was  easily  led  to  talk  of 
his  former  home,  and  the  hopes  he  had 
entertained  of  bettering  his  condition  by 
a  removal.  There  is  something  in  the 
kind,  sympathizing  attention  of  a  supe- 
rior, while  patiently  listening  to  the  poor 
man's  tale  of  sorrow,  that  will  overcome 
even  the  power  of  religious  bigotry.  Rob- 
son  felt  it :  he  knew  the  person  to  whom  I 
he  spoke  was  a  comparatively  rich  man, 
benevolent  and  kind ;  he  could  not  but 
feel  that  such  a  friend  would  be  valuable 
to  those  he  was  about  to  leave  behind 
him  ;  and  the  gradual  opening  of  his  heart 
towards  such  a  neighbour  soon  became  so 
evident  that  Mr.  Roberts  found  he  might 
venture  on  the  ground  where  all  others 
had  failed.  In  reply  to  a  mournful  re- 
mark of  Robson's,  that  he  had  come  to 
build  a  little  cottage  where,  instead  of 
that,  others  must  now  dig  him  a  grave, 
he  said,  "  It  is  the  end  of  all  flesh,  my 
friend  :  it  must  be  mine  when  my  time 
comes.  But,  blessed  be  God !  the  grave 
is  not  the  habitation  to  which  I  look  when 
thinking  of  death :  there  is  something 
brighter  beyond." 

"  Ay,  Sir,  for  those  who  are  prepared." 

"And  the  preparation  of  the  heart 
comes  from  the  Lord.  He  in  whose  pres- 
ence we  must  all  appear  can  alone  enable 
us  to  stand  before  him." 

Robson  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  fervently 
called  on  the  "  Holy  Virgin  "  to  prepare 
and  receive  his  soul;  a  supplication  to 
which  his  poor  wife  and  children  added  a 
weeping  Amen. 

Mr.  Roberts  was  distressed,  but  the 
time  had  come  for  speaking  out,  and  he 
said,  in  the  kindest  possible  tone,  "My 
poor  friend,  call  upon  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  for  he  is  able  to  save  to  the  utter- 
most those  who  come  to  God  by  him." 

Robson  repeated  several  short  prayers, 
addressed  principally  to  the  Virgin,  and 
making  mention  of  angels  and  saints ; 
among  whom  the  Lord  Jesus  was  indeed 
named,  but  only  as  others.  When  he  had 
done,  Mr.  Roberts  again  spoke  :  "  I  heard 
you  appeal  to  many  in  prayer :  Oh,  that  I 
could  convince  you  of  what  God  has  de- 
clared— '  There  is  no  other  name  under 
heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we 
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may  be  saved,  but  only  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ.' " 

"  That  is  your  religion.  Sir :  mine  is  dif- 
ferent." 

"  But  we  both  believe,  we  both  know, 
the  same  solemn  truth ;  that  when  the 
soul  leaves  the  body  it  does  not  perish  ;  it 
enters  upon  an  eternal  state — it  must  be 
happy  or  miserable  for  ever  and  for  ever." 

"  Yes,  yes :  I  am  just  going  into  that 
world,  and  a  gloomy  world  it  is ;  1  cannot 
see  my  way  in  it ;  and  I  have  nobody  to 
show  me,  for  my  Clergyman  is  far  off. 
Ohj  it  is  an  awful  thing  to  take  this  leap 
in  the  dark !" 

"  Do  not  take  it  in  the  dark,  my  brother ; 
cast  your  soul  on  the  Lord  Jesus  alone, 
and  he  will  make  the  darkness  light  be- 
fore you." 

'•  No,  Sir :  I  cannot  do  that ;  /  will  not 
trust  him  alone.  I  have  the  Virgin,  and 
the  saints  to  call  upon,  and  I  will  do  it." 
Again  he  repeated,  in  a  voice  of  agony, 
"  Mother  of  God,  save  me  !" 

'•  Tell  me,  only  tell  me  this,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Roberts,  whose  heart  was  wrung  at 
the  spectacle  before  him,  "  Do  you  find 
any  comfort,  any  peace  to  your  soul,  when 
you  call  upon  the  Virgin  and  the  saints  to 
help  you  ?" 

"  No,  Sir,  I  do  not.  I  have  no  comfort, 
no  peace,  except  in  knowing  that  1  do 
what  my  Cliurch  commands.  I  believe 
what  my  Church  has  taught  me,  and  I 
must  venture  my  soul  upon  it." 

"  Beheve  what  God  tells  you—'  Believe 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt 
be  saved  V  " 

"  So  I  do ;  I  believe  in  the  blessed  Vir- 
gin, and  in  her  Son  too." 

"  Alone,  alone  !  Christ  is  all  in  all :  any 
other  hope  will  fail  you,  and  you  will  sink  : 
but  oh,  lay  hold  on  Christ,  look  to  the 
Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin 
of  the  world,  cast  all  your  burden  upon 
him,  and  you  shall  never  perish." 

But  the  dying  man  shook  his  head ;  and 
in  broken  accents,  while  the  change  upon 
his  features  told  that  death  was  even  at 
the  door ;  he  continued  to  cry,  "  Queen  of 
heaven,  open  the  gates  to  me  !" 

Still  Mr.  Roberts  persisted  ;  bending 
over  him,  wiping  the  damps  from  his 
brow,  addressing  him  by  every  epithet  of 
kindness  and  compassion,  he  still  told  of 
the  love,  the  power,  the  willingness  of 


Christ  to  receive  the  poor  sinner,  even  at 
the  last.  Robson  turned  his  eyes  upon 
him,  now  growing  dim,  and  said,  "  You 
are  very  good  to  me,  but  you  can't  help 
me  :  my  church  alone  can  do  that."  Then 
after  a  few  moments  he  murmured,  "  It  is 
dark,  very  dark,  and  I  don't  know  the 
way !" 

"  Christ  is  the  way,  the  truth,  the  resur- 
rection and  the  life,  to  all  who  trust  in 
him." 

''  I  can't,  I  can't  trust  him  :"  whispered 
the  departing  victim  ;  the  rattle  was  in  his 
throat — Mr.  Roberts  kneeled,  as  did  his 
wife,  while  the  others  stood  in  stupified  si- 
lence ;  but  before  he  could  so  far  com- 
mand his  voice  as  to  utter  a  word  of 
prayer,  Robson  groaned  out,  "  No,  I  can't 
trust  Him  alone  :  my  church — Mother  of 
God  have  mercy  on  me  !"  and  in  a  few 
seconds  he  ceased  to  breathe.* 

Mrs.  Roberts'  agitation  was  so  great 
that  her  husband  was  obliged  immediately 
to  lead  her  from  the  spot :  when  a  little  re- 
vived by  the  fresh  air,  she  sobbed  out, 
"  He  is  lost !"  Her  husband's  emotion 
was  evident:  indignation  at  the  soul-mur- 
dering lie  under  the  power  of  which  he 
had  just  seen  an  immortal  soul  depart  in 
despair,  was  stronger  than  even  the  horror 
that  chilled  his  blood.  At  last  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Satanic  abomination  !  Not  all 
that  ever  was  written,  ever  was  preach- 
ed, could  have  given  me  such  a  view  of 
its  horrible  iniquity.  In  the  name,  and  on 
the  authority  of  the  church — that  wretch- 
ed soul  deliberately  rejected  Christ.  Con- 
fessing that  all  was  dark,  that  he  had  no 
comfort,  no  peace,  no  defined  hope,  he  has 
made  the  desperate  plunge,  pushing  aside 
the  arm  of  Omnipotence  out-stretched  to 
save  him."  They  reached  home,  and 
wept  tears  of  thankfulness  while  clasping 
to  their  bosoms  the  rescued  Jane.  At 
family  worship  Mr.  Roberts  related  to  his 
household  the  scene  he  had  witnessed, 
and  dwelt  upon  the  blessedness  of  simple 
faith  in  Christ,  on  the  preciousness  of  the 
word  that  reveals  him  to  man.  He  avow- 
ed his  determination  to  oppose  in  every 
possible  way  the  fearful  delusions  of 
Popery,  and  most  earnestly  interceded  in 
prayer  for  his  friends  and  country  exposed 

*  This  scene  actually  occurred,  a  short  time  since, 
within  the  writer's  knowledge,  at  the  death  of  a  poor 
Romanist. 
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to  the  workings  of  that  mystery  of  ini- 
quity. A  deep  impression  seemed  to  be 
made  on  the  children  and  domestics ;  and 
the  former  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
remain  up  for  an  extra  half  hour,  to  talk 
more  on  the  subject  with  their  dear  pa- 
rents. 

"  We  want  an  Elijah,"  said  Frederick, 
"  to  deal  with  these  prophets  of  Baal." 

"  We  do  indeed  want  some  one  who 
can  force  them  to  a  public  trial  of  their 
false  doctrines,"  replied  his  mother,  "  and 
so  make  manifest  to  all  the  land  what  we 
too  well  know  to  be  their  character." 

"  There  has  been  no  lack  of  intrepid 
men  to  challenge  them  to  such  public  trial," 
said  Mr.  Robests:  "but  they  know  that 
their  deeds  are  evil,  and  will  not  bring 
them  to  the  light.  I  now  see  the  impor- 
tance of  controversial  teaching,  as  that  is 
called  which  puts  the  Lord's  flock  on  their 
guard  against  the  wolf;  and  that  every 
idividual  ought  to  be  armed,  not  only 
against  error  in  general,  but  against  this 
error  in  particular ;  seeing  it  is  the  most 
active,  most  subtle,  and  most  successful  of 
all  that  we  have  to  contend  with." 

Philip  remarked,  "  Papa,  Sarah  has 
been  cutting  the  pictures  out  of  her  pretty 
Bible,  saying  they  were  Popish  things." 

"  Indeed !" 

"  And  I  think  she  was  right,"  said  Jane, 
"  though  I  found  fault  with  her  at  first." 

"  Let  us  hear  about  it,"  said  Mr.  Rob- 
erts. "  I  am  not  aware  that  those  beauti- 
ful prints  were  at  all  Popish." 

"  Not  those  pictures  particularly  Papa," 
said  Sarah,  "but,  somehow,  they  inter- 
rupted my  reading,  and  took  away  some 
of  the  delightful  feeling  that  I  have  when 
I  think  God  is  speaking  to  me  in  his  own 
word.  There  is  a  sort  of  understanding 
in  the  heart.  Papa,  while  I  study  my  Bi- 
ble, such  as  I  don't  find  with  any  other 
book  ;  and  when  the  pictures  took  my  eye 
off  the  words,  I  seemed  to  think  less  of 
what  our  Lord  and  his  inspired  servants 
meant,  and  more  of  how  they  looked. 
Well,  I  thought  within  myself,  if  I  get 
fond  of  pictures  in  my  Bible,  1  shall  be 
wishing  for  pictures  in  the  Church ;  and 
I  am  sure  I  shan't  mind  my  praying  so 
much  when  I  am  tempted  to  look  about 
me.  I  asked  myself,  why  do  I  like  these 
pictures?  and  the  reason  was,  because 
they  please  my  eyes;  and  I  know  God 


means  us  to  like  and  enjoy  the  beautiful 
things  around  us,  so  there  can  be  no  harm 
in  being  pleased  with  a  picture.  But  then 
what  I  love  in  the  Bible  is  something  that 
a  pencil  cannot  draw;  and  I  could  not 
help  thinking  that  to  want  to  be  looking 
at  pretty  sights,  while  God  is  setting  be- 
fore us  life  and  death,  the  blessing  and 
the  curse,  is  what  St.  John  calls  '  the  lust 
of  the  eye.'  Also — and  this  is  why  I  con- 
sidered it  Popish — I  am  quite  sure  some 
ignorant  people  would  come  to  look  on 
pictures  of  that  sort  as  something  holy, 
and  be  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  rev- 
erencing of  them,  in  Churches,  until  per- 
haps they  might  begin  to  worship  them, 
as  the  poor  Papists  do.  All  these  things 
were  against  having  prints  in  my  Bible, 
and  nothing  in  favour  of  it,  except  that 
they  amused  me  and  made  me  fancy  my 
book  smarter  than  other  people's :  so  I 
just  took  my  scissors  and  cut  them  care- 
fully out." 

"  A  few  days  since,"  remarked  Mr. 
Roberts,  "  1  should  probably  have  said 
that  my  little  girl  was  wrong,  but  I  con- 
fess that  a  view  of  the  manner  in  which 
Popery  is  now  creeping  in  among  us  and 
threatening  to  overspread  the  land,  con- 
vinces me  that  we  cannot  be  too  cautious 
in  guarding  every  point  at  which  the  en- 
emy might  make  an  assault  upon  us.  We 
are  very  apt  to  regard  as  of  small  moment 
things  that  the  enemy  of  souls  knows  how 
to  make  use  of  to  the  great  injury  of 
Christ's  cause ;  and  I  would  rather  be 
laughed  at  for  what  may  be  called  over- 
scrupulousness  than  run  into  danger  by 
presuming  too  far.  What  has  been  made 
a  first  step  to  idolatry  ought  always  to  be 
regarded  with  suspicious  care  ;  and  pleas- 
ing as  are  the  beautiful  productions  of  the 
pencil  or  the  chisel,  we  may  surely  find 
room  enough  for  the  indulgence  of  taste 
in  that  way  without  permitting  them  to 
divide  the  attention  which  ought  to  be 
fixed  on  things  unseen,  when  w^e  are  en- 
gaged in  the  worship  of  the  Most  High, 
or  in  meditating  on  his  word." 

"  Papa,"  said  Jane,  "  Miss  Lindsay  told 
me  once  that  what  first  made  her  like 
Popery  was  the  beautiful  paintings,  and 
carvings,  and  gildings,  and  fine  music  of 
the  chapel  where  she  went  to  hear  a 
charity  sermon.  She  said  her  own  church 
looked  like  a  barn  after  it:  and  she  thought 
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God  was  much  more  honoured  by  all  those 
fine  things  than  in  a  plain  white-washed 
building,  where  there  was  only  reading 
and  praying,  and  singing  psalms." 

"  Forgetting,"  replied  Mr.  Roberts, 
"  what  God  has  himself  declared  on  the 
subject.  '  Whoso  offereth  me  praise,  he 
glorifieth  me.'  '  To  this  man  will  I  look, 
even  to  him  that  is  of  a  contrite  spirit  and 
trembleth  at  my  word.'  Splendid  decora- 
tions, pomp  and  magnificence,  are  among 
the  things  that  belong  to  that  false  reli- 
gion which  God  will  destroy  ;  and  surely 
He  who  was  pleased  to  be  born  in  a  man- 
ger, to  live  in  poverty,  toil  and  reproach, 
and  to  die  upon  the  ignominious  and  ac- 
cursed tree,  does  not  require  us  to  bring 
into  the  places  where  we  worship  him 
those  things  which  he  especially  rejected. 
If  gold  and  pearls  and  costly  array  be  de- 
clared unfit  for  women  professing  godli- 
ness, surely  they  are  not  suited  to  the 
Church  of  Christ,  the  Lamb's  wife,  in  this 
her  state  of  trial  on  earth  while  her  Lord 
is  away  in  heaven." 

"  There  is  a  great  change  come  over 
the  Church  at  S— ,"  said  Frederick :  "  I 
heard  yesterday  that  strange  things  were 
done  there.  The  Clergyman  has  put  up 
a  fine  picture  over  the  communion-table, 
and  candlesticks  upon  it,  and  a  desk  op- 
posite to  it,  so  that  he  turns  his  back  to 
the  people  when  praying,  and  his  face  to 
the  table.  I  am  told,  too,  that  he  bows  to 
it,  and  never  turns  his  back  upon  it ;  and 
that  he  has  got  the  seats  altered,  so  that 
nobody  can  set  otherwise  than  with  their 
faces  that  way  :  I  thought  it  very  odd." 

•'  That  is  just  like  the  chapel  at  the  Col- 
lege," said  Jane. 

''  And  the  doctrines  of  those  who  are 
doing  these  things  are  just  like  Popery," 
remarked  Mrs.  Roberts.  "  I  have  been 
reading  much  about  them  within  the  last 
few  days,  and  I  find  my  fears  confirmed 
that  the  enemy  is  taking  this  method, 
among  others,  of  gaining  upon  us.  As 
with  Israel  of  old,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Satan  is  now  most  fearfully  busy  in 
our  country,  tempting  the  people  into  in- 
fidelity or  idolatry,  according  as  either 
snare  best  suits  them.  It  is  an  awful 
thought  that  a  spirit  so  powerful,  with  le- 
gions of  other  spirits  at  his  command, 
should  be  employing  all  his  might  to  lead 
England  into  the  sins  that  ruined  Israel ; 


f  and  for  the  same  reason,  it  would  seem  ; 
because  we  have  been  chosen  to  preserve 
and  to  make  known  God's  blessed  word 
among  the  nations.  Ahab  was  stirred  up 
by  his  wife  Jezebel  to  do  all  the  wicked- 
ness that  so  greatly  provoked  the  Lord : 
Jezebel  was  instructed  by  the  prophets 
who  ate  at  her  table  ;  and  they  were  the 
ministers  of  Satan,  even  as  Elijah  was  the 
minister  of  God.  It  is  remarkable  that 
amidst  all  their  idolatries  and  profanations 
they  never  openly  denied  the  name  of  Je- 
hovah. Ahab  repeatedly  acknowledged 
it ;  and  when  Naboth  was  to  be  put  to  an 
unjust  death,  the  charge  brought  against 
him  was  that  he  did  blaspheme  God  and 
the  king.  They  kept  up  the  claim  of  be- 
ing the  Lord's  people,  that  he  might  seem 
to  sanction  their  wicked  departure  from 
his  commandments :  and  when  their  re- 
volt was  at  its  height,  and  punishment 
about  to  fall  with  most  dreadful  severity 
upon  them — when  their  city  was  about  to 
be  taken,  their  glorious  and  beautiful 
house,  the  temple  built  by  Solomon,  burnt 
with  fire,  and  themselves  to  be  led  into  a 
long  and  bitter  captivity  by  the  conquer- 
ing and  cruel  Babylonians,  we  find  them, 
in  the  midst  of  their  idols  and  abomina- 
tions, represented  as  saying,  '  Stand  by 
thyself,  I  am  holier  than  thou :'  and,  '  The 
temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord, 
the  temple  of  the  Lord  are  these.'  It  is 
a  great  lesson  to  us,  not  to  believe  every 
spirit,  but  to  try  the  spirits  whether  they 
be  of  God." 

"  And  we  have  no  means  of  trying  them 
but  by  this  Book,"  said  Mr.  Roberts.  '<■  We 
must  make  ourselves  perfectly  acquainted 
with  it :  for  Satan  could  readily  find  a  text 
of  Scripture  that  seemed  to  suit  his  pur- 
pose, when  he  came  to  tempt  the  Lord 
himself  in  the  wilderness.  Popery,  and 
whatever  claims  to  be  a  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  w^ill  always  bring  forward 
some  part  of  God's  word  as  an  authority 
for  resisting  his  will ;  and  we  must  be 
'  thoroughly  furnished '  with  heavenly 
knowledge,  or  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
meet  him." 

"  But  Papa,"  said  Jane,  "  among  other 
things  it  was  said  to  me  that  the  Bible  is 
a  very  large  book,  and  scarcely  any  body 
is  able  to  understand,  much  less  to  remem- 
ber all  that  is  in  it:  so  we  must  have 
teachers  to  explain  to  us  what  it  is  neces- 
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eary  for  us  to  know,  and  to  tell  us  what  is 
really  God's  meaning  in  that  book." 

"  We  must  indeed  have  teachers,  my 
dear,  for  the  Lord  has  commanded  it.  and 
has  set  apart  an  order  of  men  to  be  our 
guides  and  instructors,  whom  we  are  ex- 
horted to  obey,  and  to  esteem  them  highly 
in  love  for  their  work's  sake.  But  these 
men  have  no  new  revelation  to  give  us ; 
they  are  not  themselves  inspired,  as  the 
writers  of"  the  Bible  were,  to  tell  us  with 
certainty  the  mind  of  God  ;  and  as  they 
may  err,  it  is  our  business  and  our  bounden 
duty  to  judge  for  ourselves  whether  what 
they  teach  is  according  to  what  we  know 
God  has  said.  There  is  nothing  that 
Popery  dreads  so  much  as  this :  therefore, 
wherever  they  have  had  the  power  of  the 
law  in  their  hands,  as  well  as  of  the 
Church,  they  have  always  put  to  death 
such  as  dared  to  read  the  Scriptures. 
After  the  Scriptures  were  translated  into 
English,  while  yet  books  were  very  scarce 
and  extremely  dear,  the  godly  poor  people 
who  had  been  brought  by  faithful  preach- 
ing, or  by  reading,  to  receive  the  Gospel, 
used  to  write  out  different  parts  of  the 
precious  word,  and  to  assemble  their 
neighbours  together  to  hear  it  read. 
They  met  in  private  houses,  in  barns,  and 
in  fields ;  and  if  they  were  informed 
against,  or  otherwise  discovered,  they 
were  taken  to  prison,  terrified  and  tor- 
lured,  and  such  as  would  not  submit,  do- 
ing penance  for  the  sin,  and  promising 
never  to  repeat  it,  were  burned  to  death. 
Now  the  men  who  committed  these  cruel- 
ties were  the  very  ministers  appointed  to 
teach  them  the  truth,  to  show^  unto  them 
the  way  of  salvation ;  and  if  they,  upon 
this  authority,  told  the  people  that  God 
had  commanded  they  should  obey  them, 
without  making  any  inquiry  for  them- 
selves, how  could  they  know  that  it  was 
liot  so,  unless  they  searched  the  Bible  to 
see  ?" 

"  And  as  for  its  being  a  large  book," 
said  Mrs.  Roberts,  "  it  all  sets  forth  one 
thing,  and  that  is,  'Jesus  Christ  and  him 
crucified.'  All  the  types  of  the  law,  all 
the  examples  of  history,  all  the  predic- 
tions of  the  Prophets,  meet  in  Him.  Je- 
sus Christ,  is  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega, 
the  first  and  the  last,  of  the  Bible  :  we 
read  of  him  everywhere,  and  nothing  is 
perfect  without  him.    Now,  in  order  to 


try  if  a  religion  be  true,  we  must  think  of 
this,  and  examine  whether  that  religion, 
like  the  Bible,  makes  Him  everything  to 
the  soul.  If  not,  it  is  false ;  and  no  better 
than  the  idolatries  of  Israel  when  Jehovah 
was  indeed  talked  of,  but  Baal  was  wor- 
shipped. We  beheld  but  too  awful  an 
instance  of  that  to-day,  when  the  poor 
man.  whose  last  look  of  anguish  and  voice 
of  miserable  distress  I  shall  never,  never 
forget,  did  not  deny  the  name  of  Christ, 
did  not  refuse  to  pray  to  him,  but  declared 
he  could  not  trust  him  alone,  and  died 
calling  upon  a  mere  creature  to  save  him, 
and  so  incurring  that  dreadful  condemna- 
tion, '  Cursed  is  he  that  trusteth  in  a  man  ; 
that  maketh  flesh  his  arm.' " 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  Jane,  "  I  should  have 
run  away  from  Popery  at  once  if  they  had 
told  me  to  put  anything  else  in  God's 
place :  but  they  seemed  only  to  want  to 
add  a  little  and  a  little  to  what  I  already 
believed,  so  as  to  make  my  state  safer  by 
giving  me  more  to  depend  upon.  I  never 
considered  that  by  degrees  I  might  come 
to  rest  upon  these  things  instead  of  rest- 
ing on  the  Lord." 

"  Idolatry  was  not  brought  in  all  at 
once,"  said  Frederick,  "  among  the  Israel- 
ites, but  by  little  and  little.  You  know, 
Jeroboam  first  set  up  the  calves  in  Bethel 
and  Dan  to  keep  the  people  from  going 
up  to  Jerusalem,  lest  their  hearts  should 
be  turned  back  to  God  and  to  the  king- 
dom of  Judah,  which  He  had  appointed. 
These  calves  seem  to  have  been  intended, 
like  the  one  made  by  Aaron,  only  as  a 
sort  of  medium  through  which  to  worship 
the  Lord :  but  having  once  broken  the 
commandment,  they  went  on  from  bad  to 
worse ;  they  introduced  Ashtaroth  and 
Milcom,  gods  of  the  heathen  nations;  and 
at  last  Baal,  who  could  not  save  his  own 
worshippers,  the  Egyptians,  when  Israel 
saw  them  all  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea." 

''  True,"  said  his  Father  ;  "  and  in  like 
manner  has  darkness  spread  over  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  Christian  Church.  The 
corrupt  doctrines  of  Popery,  first  one,  then 
another,  crept  in.  until  the  whole  system 
stood  complete  in  its  present  dreadful 
form — a  form  more  dreadful  indeed  than 
I  had  any  idea  of,  until  to-day  I  saw  it,  as 
it  were,  embodied  in  the  last  act  of  that 
dying  sinner,  who  putting  Jesus  from  him 
with  the  cry.  No,  I  can't  trust  him  alone. 
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went  into  eternity,  leaning,  as  your 
Mamma  remarked,  on  the  arm  of  flesh — 
the  wretched  help  of  a  fellow-creature, 
which  could  not  possibly  prevent  his  fall- 
ing into  the  bottomless  pit." 

"  Here  is  a  book  of  iheir  prayers,"  said 
Mrs.  Roberts,  "  that  I  procured,  and 
which  has  convinced  Jane  how  utterly 
false  was  the  priests'  assertions  that  they 
do  not  pray  to  the  Virgin  and  saints." 
She  showed  him  the  following,  among 
other  supplications  and  addresses.  "  There 
is  no  one  who  can  be  saved,  O  most  holy 
Virgin,  but  through  thee."  "  Make  me 
worthy  to  praise  thee,  O  Sacred  Virgin  ; 
give  me  strength  against  thine  enemies." 
"  Hail,  holy  queen,  mother  of  Mercy,  our 
life,  our  sweetness,  and  our  hope  ;  to  thee 
do  we  cry,  poor  banished  sons  of  Eve  ;  to 
thee  we  do  send  our  sighs,  mourning  and 
weeping  in  this  valley  of  tears  ;  turn  then, 
most  gracious  advocate,  thine  eyes  of 
mercy  towards  us,  and  after  this  our  exile 
is  ended,  show  us  Jesus,  O  most  clement, 
most  pious,  and  most  sweet  Virgin  Mary !" 
"  We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  O  holy  Mother 
of  God  ;  despise  not  our  petitions  in  our 
necessities,  but  deliver  us  from  all  dangers, 
O  ever  glorious  and  blessed  Virgin." 

"  And  look,"  said  Sarah,  "  at  this  prayer : 
it  is  addressed  to  the  sacred  and  miracu- 
lous picture  of  St.  Veronica,  and  it  says, 
'  Conduct  us,  O  thou  blessed  figure,  to  our 
proper  home,  where  we  may  behold  the 
pure  face  of  Christ :'  and  this  one,  to  the 
wooden  cross,  '  Hail,  O  cross,  our  only 
hope  in  this  time  of  passion  :  increase 
righteousness  to  the  pious,  and  grant  par- 
don to  the  guilty.'  And  here  are  some  of 
the  saints  :  '  O  George,  illustrious  martyr, 
praise  and  glory  become  thee.  We  be- 
seech thee,  in  our  inmost  heart,  that  with 
all  the  faithful,  we  may  be  joined  to  the 
citizens  of  heaven,  being  washed  from  all 
our. impurities.'  'O  martyr  Christopher, 
for  the  honour  of  the  Saviour,  make  us  in 
mind  worthy  of  the  honour  of  the  Deity. 
According  to  the  promise  of  Christ,  for 
what  thou  askest  thou  obtainest,  grant 
unto  thy  sorrowful  people  the  gifts  which 
in  dying  thou  besoughtest.'  '  O  ye  eleven 
thousand  glorious  girls,  lilies  of  virginity, 
roses  of  martyrdom,  defend  me  in  life  by 
granting  me  your  assistance ;  and  show 
yourselves  in  death  by  bringing  the  last 
comfort.' " 


"  No  more,"  said  Mr.  Roberts,  shutting 
the  book  and  pushing  it  from  him  :  "  it  is 
too  awfully  blasphemous  to  be  repeated  or 
read  without  danger  of  incurring  some  of 
the  sin.  Shocking  indeed  to  any  enlight- 
ened mind  must  such  language  be  :  but  to 
have  heard  the  last  breath  of  one  believ- 
ing himself  to  be  a  Christian,  in  this  Chris- 
tian land,  framed  to  utter  such  dreadful 
things,  invests  it  with  horrors  not  to  be 
conceived.  And  this  is  the  grand  point : 
these  depths  of  Satan  usurp  the  name  of 
Christianity,  assuming  to  be  the  treasure 
of  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ ;  and 
whatever  would  resist  and  expose  the  evil 
is  denounced  as  contrary  to  the  Christian 
faith.  With  heathenism  in  any  other 
form  we  can  easily  contend,  because  we 
bring  the  Name  and  Word  of  the  living 
God  to  confound  their  idolatrous  errors ; 
but  here  the  name  of  the  Most  High  is 
forored  to  sanction  the  falsehood  ;  and  the 
doctrine  that  teaches  men  to  break  all  his 
commandments  is  taught  as  if  it  were  his 
own.  My  dear  children,  we  must  all 
watch  and  pray  against  the  spread  of  this 
deadly  plague.  No  one  is  so  young,  so 
poor  or  so  ignorant  but  that  he  or  she 
may  be  made  useful  in  saving  another 
Irom  the  snare,  if  properly  taught  to  dis- 
cern it,  and  it  is  every  body's  business,  be- 
cause in  national  judgment  all  suffer. 
Think  what  must  have  been  endured  by 
the  Israelites  when  for  three  years  and  a 
half  no  rain  fell.  We  have  a  touching  in- 
stance of  it  in  the  case  of  the  poor  widow 
to  whom  Elijah  was  sent.  The  meal 
failed,  because  under  that  terrible  drought 
no  corn  could  grow,  and  the  oil,  because 
no  olive  could  ripen.  That  fertile  land 
yielded  sustenance  to  its  inhabitants,  who 
could  not  have  imported  provisions  as  we 
do  ;  and  therefore  to  withhold  the  showers 
of  heaven  was  to  plunge  the  whole  popu- 
lation in  famine.  Be  assured,  whenever 
the  Lord  sees  fit  to  vi^it  us  for  our  iniqui- 
ties, he  will  find  some  scourge  from  which 
all^ur  wealth,  all  our  commerce,  all  our 
skill,  cannot  enable  us  to  escape,  and  that 
we  shall  be  so  visited  is  certain  if  we  suf- 
fer his  truth  to  be  turned  into  a  lie  among 
us,  and  do  nothing  to  hinder  it.  We  may 
indeed  find  the  mischief  too  strong  for  us  : 
but  He  who  looketh  upon  the  heart,  will 
judge  whether  ours  be  right  with  him,  and 
will  deal  with  us  not  according  to  the  sue- 
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cess  we  may  have,  but  according  to  the 
diligence  with  which  we  seek  to  do  right. 
We  may  see  our  friends  and  neighbours 
perishing  around  us,  in  a  sin  of  their  own 
choosing  and  unable  to  hinder  it ;  but  let 
us  at  least  offer  the  help.  Oh,  what  would 
be  my  feelings  this  night,  if  the  Lord  had 
not  given  me  grace  to  plead  with  that 
poor  deluded  soul  to  the  last  moment  of  its 
stay  in  the  bruised  and  wounded  body." 

"Dear  Papa,"  said  Sarah,  "  we  are  very 
young  and  are  not  able  to  do  much ;  but 
I  am  sure  we  may  do  something:  please 
to  tell  us  how  we  shall  make  ourselves 
useful  in  this  matter,  that  we  may  escape 
the  judgment  of  those  who  join  in  national 
sins." 

"  I  need  not  tell  my  dear  children  that 
the  first  step  is  to  pray  earnestly  for  di- 
rection to  Him  who  alone  can  guide  you 
aright.  You  must  ask  for  opportunity  to 
serve  him,  for  faithfulness  to  do  it  cour- 
ageously, and  for  wisdom  to  do  it  rightly. 
Then  take  your  Bible,  and  carefully  study 
in  those  parts  of  it  which  we  have  been 
considering,  and  in  others,  the  nature  of 
idolatry,  its  sin,  and  the  curse  denounced 
against  it.  Acquaint  yourselves  with  the 
absolute  commands  of  God  contained  in 
his  holy  word,  to  make  that  word  your 
study,  and  his  law  your  delight,  together 
with  the  benefits  derived  by  those  who 
have  done  so,  and  the  blessing  promised 
to  such  as  shall  do  it.  I  need  not  remind 
you  of  David,  Timothy,  the  Bereans  ;  and 
the  many  instances  so  often  pointed  out  to 
you.  Then,  also,  most  carefully  ground 
yourselves  on  that  great  doctrine  of  our 
most  holy  faith,  salvation  by  Christ  alone, 
justification  through  Christ  alone,  and 
good  works  as  the  fruit,  not  as  the  root  of 
a  sinner's  reconciliation  with  God.  My 
dears,  remember  that  though  the  Romish 
system  tries  to  throw  off  the  charge  of 
idolatry,  by  making  a  pretended  distinc- 
tion between  one  degree  of  worship  and 
another,  and  though  its  priests  sometimes 
deny  in  words  the  fact  of  their  withhold- 
ing the  Bible  from  the  people,  and  allow 
them  mutilated  extracts,  or  a  false  trans- 
lation, still  there  is  one  accusation  from 
which  they  cannot  possibly  clear  them- 
selves, nor  dare  they  even  attempt  so  to 
do — that  of  denying  the  all-sufficiency  of 
Christ's  merits.  They  not  only  thrust  a 
multitude  of  pretended  mediators  into  the 


office  which  is  his  alone,  but  they  posi- 
tively assert  that  we  are  saved  by  our 
own  works,  and  those  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures. They  teach  that  there  is  a  great 
treasury  of  good  works  done  by  God's 
people,  over  and  above  what  was  neces- 
sary for  their  own  salvation,  and  which 
they  say  the  Church  has  power  to  dispose 
of  for  the  benefit  of  its  members.  They 
call  these  imaginary  things  indulgences  : 
and  it  was  the  open  putting  of  them  up  to 
sale,  by  order  of  Leo  X.  throughout  Ger- 
many, that  first  roused  Martin  Luther  to 
resist  this  monstrous  system,  and  so  led, 
in  God's  gracious  providence,  to  the  bless- 
ed Reformation." 

"  Oh,  Papa !"  said  Sarah,  quite  horror- 
struck,  "  is  it  possible  that  such  things  can 
be  taught  in  a  Christian  country  ?" 

"  Ay,  taught  and  believed ;  and  perse- 
cution unto  death  the  consequence  of  de- 
nying or  even  doubting  them.  Now  I 
have  particularly  mentioned  this,  that  you 
may  the  better  understand  the  very  great 
importance  of  being  fully  persuaded  that 
justification  is  through  faith  alone.  St. 
Paul  has  given  what  I  may  call  the  text : 
'  By  grace  are  ye  saved,  through  faith, 
and  that  not  of  yourselves ;  it  is  the  gift 
of  God.  Not  of  works,  lest  any  man 
should  boast.'  Look  through  the  Bible, 
and  you  will  find  God's  testimony  to  this 
doctrine  in  every  part  of  it ;  and  don't 
you  see,  my  dear  children,  that  when  this 
great  truth  is  once  established,  down  must 
fall  the  whole  building  so  nicely  put  to- 
gether, of  merits,  masses,  penances,  abso- 
lutions, saint  worship,  and  all  the  misera-  1 
ble  inventions  of  man  to  patch  up  a  right- 
eousness for  himself  and  his  fellows  ?" 

"  I  see  it  very  plainly,"  cried  Frederick  : 
"  and  I  promise  you.  Sir,  that  with  God's 
help  I  will  show  it  to  others  also.  If 
Christ  be  made  unto  us  wisdom,  we  want 
none  of  these  contrivances  to  enlighten 
us :  '  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  begin- 
ning of  wisdom.'  If  Christ  be  made  unto 
us  righteousness,  we  have  little  need  of 
the  Pope's  chest  of  merits,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Isaiah,  can  be  only  a  collection  of 
'  filthy  rags.'  If  Christ  be  made  unto  us 
sanctification,  it  is  by  his  word  we  are 
made  clee^n,  and  by  his  grace  we  are  able 
to  bear  fruit  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  not 
to  our  own  glory.  And,  if  Christ  be  made 
unto  us  redemption,  then  when  he  said  on 
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the  cross  '  It  is  finished,'  it  was  finished  : 
and  by  laying  hold  on  Christ,  we  have 
everlasting  life,  in  him  and  by  him.  I 
heard  a  beautiful  sermon  on  that  text 
some  years  ago;  and  that  was  the  sum 
of  it :  but  I  never  before  saw  how  exactly 
it  serves  to  overset  the  whole  plan  of  Po- 
pish error." 

"You  have  stated  it  most  correctly, 
Frederick,"  said  his  Father,  "  and  you 
have  in  this  shown  two  things :  first  the 
great  value  of  faithful  teaching  in  the 
public  ministry,  and  next  the  blessing  of 
having  the  Bible  to  confirm  what  you 
heard ;  for  without  an  acquaintance  with 
that  you  never  could  have  so  apprehended 
the  preacher's  doctrine.  I  believe  you  see 
very  clearly  the  tendency  of  Popery ;  but 
you  should  also  know  something  both  doc- 
trinal and  historical  about  it,  and  I  have 
heard  a  little  book  so  strongly  recom- 
mended while  from  home,  that  1  brought 
it  for  you  all  to  read.  It  seems  exceed- 
ingly well  calculated  to  give  you  the  ne- 
cessary infbrmation.  Here  it  is :  '  The 
Spirit  of  Popery :  an  exposure  of  its  orir 
gin,  character,  and  results.'  It  is  publish- 
ed by  that  excellent  body,  the  Religious 
Tract  Society." 

"  Thank  you.  Papa,"  said  they  all ;  and 
Jane  added,  "  When  we  have  read  it,  may 
we  send  it  to  poor  dear  Catharine  ?" 

"  I  am  glad,  my  dear,  to  see  you  so 
anxious  about  her :  I  trust  she  is  in  excel- 
lent hands  now.  As  for  you,  Frederick,  I 
shall  expect  you  to  become  master  of  this 
controversy.  Ay,  of  this  controversy," 
he  repeated  with  emphasis,  "for  I  feel 
anxious  to  repair  the  mischief  my  former 
prejudice  has  helped  to  do.  These  are 
days  of  great  sifting ;  and  God's  true  min- 
isters must  be  prepared,  like  Paul,  to 
'  preach  the  Gospel  with  much  conten- 
tion,' not  against  men,  but  against  men's 
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errors  and  Satan's  devices.  Days  of 
peace  we  may  not  now  expect,  for  already 
are  signs  abounding  throughout  the  earth 
that  the  great  day  of  God's  controversy  is 
very  near  at  hand.  We  need  not  look  for 
a  figurative  Elijah,  to  confound  with  mi- 
raculous wonders  the  prophets  of  lies :  we 
must  look  for  Him  of  whom  Elijah  is  the 
predicted  forerunner;  He  will  consume 
with  the  breath  of  his  mouth,  and  destroy 
with  the  brightness  of  his  coming  this 
great  Antichrist,  whom  we  in  the  interim 
are  bound  to  resist  to  the  uttermost.  Much 
opposition  will  be  encountered,  but  let  not 
that  deter  us  :  enemies  will  rail,  and  weak 
brethren  will  reprove.  I  have  so  lately 
been  among  the  latter  myself,  that  I  can 
well  judge  how  conscientiously,  how  zeal- 
ously they  will  oppose  the  work  of  rearing 
up  a  young  family  of  professing  Protes- 
tants to  be  real  Protesters ;  but  a  veil  has 
been  rent  from  before  my  eyes,  and  I  see 
first  my  own  household,  then  my  village 
neighbourhood,  then  my  distant  friends, 
and  in  fact  my  whole  native  England  ly- 
ing at  the  mercy  of  the  most  insidious, 
most- deadly  foe  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
I  behold  the  poisonous  leaven  actually 
creeping  back  into  the  Churches  of  the 
land,  tainting  its  Universities,  and  gradu- 
ally spreading  on  every  side.  Is  this  a 
time  for  a  Christian  man  to  pipe  notes  of 
peace  to  his  family  ?  No :  the  trumpet 
has  sounded  in  my  ears,  which,  like  Ne- 
hemiah's,  calls  each  to  his  post  upon  the 
walls  of  this  Jerusalem ;  and  I,  as  the 
Father,  the  Master  of  a  household,  am 
bound  to  bring  with  me  all  the  aid  I  can 
muster.  Forward,  then,  my  beloved  chil- 
dren :  the  youngest  among  you  may  lend 
a  hand  to  unfurl  and  to  support  that  Stand- 
ard, which,  when  the  enemy  comes  in  like 
a  flood,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  has  prom- 
ised to  lift  up  against  him  !" 
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CHAPTER  I. 

•'  Oh,  cousin  Alick,  how  I  do  envy 
you !"  said  Esther  Cohen,  with  a  sigh. 

"  I  can  believe  it,  my  poor  Httle  coz," 
repUed  the  person  addressed.  "  Compared 
with  town  itself,  this,  to  be  sure,  is  a  free 
place,  where  you  may  breathe  and  glance 
round  you  :  but  what  a  look-out  one  will 
have  from  the  mast-head  of  a  tall  ship, 
over  the  rich  blue  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, with  its  clusters  of  isles,  all  im- 
mortalized in  song.  And  then  for  the 
sandy  desert,  the  high  mountain-top,  the 
dark  ravine,  the  deep  defile,  the  broad 
majestic  waters  of  the  seven-mouthed 
river,  and  all  the  untold  wonders  of  na- 
ture and  art,  that  lie  outspread  beneath 
the  ken  of  travellers  so  enterprising,  so 
sagacious,  so  classically  and  scientifically 
accomplished  as  your  redoubtable  cousin 
Alick !" 

But  it  was  for  none  of  these  things  that 
Esther  Cohen  sighed :  her  fancy  had  in- 
deed pictured  the  track  that  she  had  just 
seen  her  uncle  point  out  on  a  chart  with 
the  features  referred  to  by  Alick,  and  very 
attractive  they  would  have  been  in  her 
eyes  had  not  all  other  considerations  been 
lost  in  the  paramount  one  which  evidently 
was  omitted  in  her  kinsman's  catalogue 
of  anticipated  delights.  Syria — Palestine 
— Mount  Zion — these  were  ever  promi- 
nent to  the  view  of  that  Hebrew  maiden. 
Gladly  would  she  have  trod  the  whole 
route,  a  fettered  and  blindfolded  captive, 
to  have  found  herself  at  the  end  of  it 
within  sight  of  Jerusalem,  with  permission 
to  weep  over  its  departed  glories.  Her 
thought  by  day,  her  dream  by  night,  was 


of  the  dispersion,  the  degradation  of  her 
people ;  and  while  the  occasional  out- 
bursts of  higher  patriotism  which  she 
could  not  control  were  good-humouredly 
smiled  at,  and  herself  regarded  as  a  pretty 
enthusiast  by  the  members  of  her  uncle's 
household,  she  was  altos^ether  isolated  in 
the  midst  of  them,  by  the  consciousness 
that  this,  the  deepest  feeling  of  her  heart, 
was  totally  unshared.  Reading,  medita- 
tion, and  a  strict  attention  to  all  the  pre- 
scribed forms  of  her  religion  were  there- 
fore the  elements  on  which  her  zeal  was 
chiefly  fed :  and  Esther  Cohen,  though 
amiable  in  a  high  degree,  and  universally 
beloved  by  all  around  her,  would  not  have 
shrunk  from,  but  rather  have  gloried  in, 
the  distinction  of  being  a  most  rigid  and 
bigoted  Jewess. 

Her  uncle,  the  younger  brother  of  her 
deceased  father,  was,  on  the  contrary, 
a  complete  liberal  in  religion.  He  came 
of  high  lineage  among  the  descendants 
of  Abraham,  and  certainly  prided  himself 
in  the  unmixed  character  of  his  pedigree, 
which  owned  no  Gentile  intermarriage 
throughout  its  long  and  wide  ramifica- 
tions ;  but  he  was,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, a  man  of  the  world,  prosperous  in 
a  lucrative  and  honourable  branch  of  traf- 
fic, devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  such  advan- 
tages as  he  deemed  most  desirable  for  his 
family,  and  above  all  things  solicitous  to 
see  his  people  relieved  from  the  pressure 
of  civil  disabihties,  and  exalted  to  a  place 
in  the  legislature.  Confident  that  this 
would  soon  be  the  result  of  the  efforts  in 
progress,  he  had  brought  up  his  son  with 
a  special  view  to  rendering  him  eligible 
for  such  distinctions ;  and  to  this  end  he 
had  liberalized  to  an  extent  by  no  means 
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approved  among  his  stricter  brethren  ; 
who  considered  that  their  young  kinsman 
might  occupy  his  expected  station  among 
Gentile  senators  and  officials  without  be- 
ing unmindful  of  his  own  pecuHar  privi- 
leges as  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews. 

Nathan  Alexander  Cohen,  however, 
gave  himself  very  little  concern  with  re- 
gard either  to  the  prognostics  of  his  father 
or  the  scruples  of  their  friends.  Full  of 
animal  life,  buoyant  in  spirits,  frank,  so- 
ciable, and  impetuous,  he  found  himself 
possessed  of  all  the  advantages  that  this 
world  can  bestow  upon  its  votaries,  and 
sported  like  a  young  colt  in  the  wide 
pleasant  field  assigned  for  his  pasturage 
and  play.  Proud  he  was  to  excess ;  but 
his  pride  was  quite  distinct  from  that  of 
Estlier  or  his  father.  Jealousy  of  his  per- 
sonal honour  and  privileges  formed  its 
chief  point ;  to  which  he  added  a  nation- 
ality quite  foreign  to  the  general  charac- 
ter of  his  people ;  for  he  deemed  it  his 
chief  glory  to  be  an  Englishman.  Vain 
were  his  cousin's  indignant  remonstrances, 
and  the  occasional  reprimands  of  elder 
friends  ;  the  boy  had  been  brought  up  in 
a  large  school,  where  all  religious  differ- 
ences  were  smoothed  down  after  the  most 
approved  fashion  of  modern  indifferent- 
ism  ;  and  httle  as  his  father  was  suspected 
of  any  fanatical  attachment  to  the  Mosaic 
law,  the  son  gave  promise  of  holding  it 
yet  more  loosely.  Extensively  as  virtual 
infideHty  is  eating  into  the  core  of  profess- 
ing Christianity  among  us,  it  pervades  no 
less  deeply  the  mass  of  the  Jewish  people 
at  this  day. 

Among  other  things,  the  name  of  Na- 
than had  been  w^holly  dropped  by  the 
younger  Cohen,  and  that  of  Alexander, 
the  surname  of  a  Hebrew  connexion 
which  had  been  given  him,  w^as  shortened 
into  Alick,  and  thus  assisted  to  Gentilize 
him.  But  in  one  respect  he  was  found 
inveterately  Israelitish,  for  the  contour  of 
his  face,  its  oHve  tint,  brightened  into 
richness  by  the  glow  of  health  and  ani- 
mation, the  jet  black  of  his  sparkling  eyes 
and  hair,  all  proclaimed  what  his  man- 
ners, his  education,  his  habits  declined  to 
confirm,  that  Alick  Cohen  was  decidedly 
a  Jew. 

Idle,  volatile,  and  self-willed,  he  had 
loitered  in  his  studies :  and  now,  at  eigh- 
teen, having  just  been  emancipated  from 


the  hands  of  a  private  tutor,  engaged  to 
finish  what  the  school  had  failed  in,  it 
rather  puzzled  his  father  what  step  to 
take  next.  A  German  university  was  de- 
cided on ;  but  circumstances,  wherein 
pleasure  and  profit  were  equally  con- 
cerned, led  Mr.  Cohen  to  plan  a  tour  in 
the  East,  where  a  wide  field  for  commer- 
cial speculation  had  opened  to  him.  Alick 
found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  permission 
to  accompany  him  ;  and  this  gave  rise  to 
the  expression  of  envy  from  Esther,  who 
regarded  as  most  desirable  that  part  of 
her  cousin's  anticipated  gratifications 
which  he  himself  scarcely  even  numbered 
among  them. 

The  evening  before  their  departure 
Alick  went  to  pass  an  hour  with  a  neigh- 
bouring family,  where  he  found  two  or 
three  other  guests  assembled :  his  pro- 
posed route  being  alluded  to,  a  young 
lady  whose  enthusiasm  appeared  greatly 
roused  by  the  subject,  asked  him  if  he 
expected  to  visit  Jerusalem  and  the  sur- 
rounding spots  !  and  on  his  replying  in 
the  affirmative,  entreated  him  to  bring 
her  some  relic  from  those  hallowed  pla- 
ces ;  on  which  another  remarked,  ''  You 
had  better  ask  for  a  sprig  from  one  of  the 
ancient  cedars  of  Lebanon  ;"  and  Alick, 
ever  ready  to  oblige,  promised  to  bring 
home  a  choice  collection  of  those  venera- 
ble trees.  When  he  related  this  to  Esther 
at  home,  to  his  surprise,  she  burst  into 
tears,  exclaiming,  "  Do  not,  Alick,  rob  our 
glorious  mountain  of  its  few  surviving 
honours,  to  indulge  the  childish  fancy  of 
a  vain  Gentile !" 

"  You  are  an  odd  girl,  Esther ;  what 
can  be  the  harm  of  taking  a  leaf  or  two 
out  of  a  cluster  of  crazy  old  trees  ?" 

"  Well,  I  shall  not  dispute  the  matter 
with  you.  Nevertheless,  Alick.  I  shall 
pray  to  the  God  of  Abraham  that  before 
you  reach  that  spot  you  may  have  learned 
to  shrink  from  the  sacrilege  you  now  speak 
of  so  lightly." 

But  there  was  another  in  that  house 
besides  Esther,  supplicating  the  God  of 
Abraham  on  the  youth's  behalf,  and  with 
a  better  knowledge  both  of  whom  she  ad- 
dressed  and  of  what  she  asked.  This 
was  an  old  Christian  servant,  truly  a 
Christian,  who  for  her  fidelity  had  been 
long  installed  in  a  sort  of  demi-official 
character,  an  office  created  for  her  in  Mr. 
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Cohen's  household,  as  overlooker  of  the 
linen  department,  and  superintendent  of 
all  packing,  unpacking,  and  similar  oper- 
ations, in  which  she  conceived  herself  pro- 
foundly skilled.  She  was  a  simple  crea- 
ture, without  a  particle  of  this  world's 
learning  or  wisdom,  held  in  some  disdain 
by  the  modern  domestics  for  the  unso- 
phisticated homeliness  of  her  ways  and 
apparel,  but  by  her  harmlessness,  good 
humour  and  obliging  disposition,  over- 
coming all  prejudice.  She  could  not  even 
read  ;  for  having  neglected  to  acquire  the 
accomplishment  in  her  youth,  nothing 
could  persuade  Susan  it  was  attainable  in 
declining  years,  though  Alick  had  fre- 
quently offered  to  stake  his  best  play- 
things on  his  success  in  teaching,  if  Susan 
would  become  his  pupil.  "  No,  no,  master 
Alick,"  she  would  reply,  "  I'm  too  old  to 
learn ;  and  what  need  of  it  while  you  are 
so  good  as  to  read  me  a  scrap  of  news 
out  of  the  paper,  and  Miss  Esther  a  fine 
tale  out  of  a  story-book  ?  It  ill  becomes 
the  likes  of  me  to  set  up  for  a  scholar  in 
my  old  age." 

Latterly,  however,  a  great  change  had 
passed  on  Susan's  tastes  and  feelings. 
The  gospel  was  introduced  into  the  par- 
ish pulpit  by  a  new  minister  ;  she  heard, 
believed,  and  in  the  midst  of  her  simpli- 
city and  ignorance,  became  wise  unto  sal- 
vation. Newspapers  and  story-books  lost 
their  charm :  she  preferred  to  feast  her 
mind  on  what  she  could  remember  of  the 
last  sabbath's  scripture  and  sermons  ;  but 
it  was  only  within  a  week  or  two  that  her 
warm  interest  had  been  excited  on  behalf 
of  the  family  she  loved  so  well  and  served 
so  truly. 

A  sermon  had  been  preached  for  the 
Jews'  Society,  and  Susan,  with  awe-struck 
wonder,  heard  for  the  first  time  of  the  pri- 
vileges, the  sins,  the  chastisements,  the 
hopes  of  Israel.  Her  whole  soul  became 
wrapt  up  in  the  one  anxious  desire  to  see 
her  master's  household  converted  to  Christ; 
and  Alick,  as  he  had  ever  been  her  chief 
favourite,  now  stood  foremost  in  her  hopes 
and  prayers.  The  sudden  tidings  of  his 
intended  voyage,  which  to  her  simple  ap- 
prehension was  a  stupendous  underta- 
king, beset  with  perils  innumerable,  sent 
her  in  dismay  to  the  minister,  who  calmed 
her  fears  and  soothed  her  anxiety  by  put- 


ting up  a  very  fervent  supplication  for  the 
young  Jew. 

When  Alick  came  to  her  for  the  double 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  his 
packages,  and  bidding  a  kind  farewell,  he 
was  touched  by  the  trembling  earnestness 
of  her  injunctions  to  avoid  all  danger, 
and  to  keep  away  from  all  bad  compan- 
ions. "  Oh,  never  fear,  Suke,"  replied  he, 
•'  I  know  better  than  to  risk  my  precious 
neck  without  cause  ;  and  as  for  bad  com- 
pany, I  shall  not  disgrace  my  family  by 
mixing  with  people  beneath  me." 

Fain  would  she  have  pointed  to  a 
higher  and  purer  motive,  but  she  had 
never  yet  ventured  upon  any  discourse  of 
the  kind  with  her  master's  family;  and 
before  she  could  muster  resolution  he  was 
called  away.  '•  Good  bye,  Susan ;  take 
care  of  your  old  bones,  that  I  may  find 
them  safe  and  snug  in  their  comfortable 
case  when  I  return."  He  held  out  his 
hand  ;  the  faithful  creature  clasped  it  be- 
tween hers,  and  her  feelings  broke  fortli 
in  a  scriptural  phrase,  quoted  in  the 
minister's  prayer  for  him,  and  which  she 
had  often  since  repeated  in  her  own, 
"  The  God  of  his  father  Abraham,  the 
Angel  that  delivered  Jacob  from  all  evil, 
bless  the  lad  !"  Alick  looked  at  her  with 
some  surprise ;  but  he  only  said,  "  Thank 
ye,  Susan  ;  I  hope  he  will,'^  £ind  bounded 
away. 

The  person  who  had  called  him  was 
his  cousin  Esther.  Discouraged  in  her 
exclusive  feelings  by  those  around  her, 
and  particularly  shy  oi'  pr.ovoking  Alick's 
bantering  drollery,  she  had  repressed  many 
a  rising  exhortation  where  she  deemed 
it  greatly  needed  ;  but  now  that  he  was 
on  the  very  eve  of  departing  on  such  a 
pilgrimage,  she  resolved  to  discharge  her 
conscience,  and  to  set  before  him  his  duty. 
Accordingly  she  began  by  inquiring  if  he 
could  really  proceed  on  a  journey  to  Je- 
rusalem with  no  greater  emotion  than  if 
he  were  going  to  Paris  or  to  Berlin  ? 

"  Why,  no ;  I  don't  say  that,  Esther. 
Without  bringing  up  useless  distinctions 
in  the  way  you  do,  one  must  feel  some- 
thing in  going  for  the  first  time  to  visit 
what  is  certainly  the  land  of  his  fathers, 
though  it  is  not  his  own." 

"Not  his  own,  Ahck  Cohen?  Who 
shall  dare  to  say  of  that  land  that  it  is 
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not  at  this  moment  the  property  of  every 
Hebrew  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ?" 

"  A  very  unprofitable  country,  coz.  For 
any  good  it  yields  me,  or  any  business  I 
have  with  it,  I  might  just  as  well  point 
to  Sir  John's  park  yonder,  and  call  it 
mine." 

"  If  Coleby  Park  had  belonged  to  your 
ancestors  from  time  immemorial,  and  was 
entailed  on  you,  the  sole  heir,  and  had 
been  forcibly  taken  possession  of  by  a 
gang  of  robbers,  who  held  it  by  mere 
strength  of  arm,  defying  both  law  and 
justice,  would  you  not  still  call  it  yours  ?" 

"  Ay,  and  soon  get  it  out  of  their  ras- 
cally clutches,  I'll  warrant  you.  But  your 
simile  does  not  hold  good ;  for  the  prop- 
erty you  speak  of,  yonder  in  the  East,  has 
certainly  been  made  over  by  the  Great 
Proprietor  above  to  other  tenants." 

"  Alas,  alas  !"  said  Esther,  "  it  is  too 
true.  Our  sins  have  forfeited  the  posses- 
sion, and  we  shall  never,  never  regain  it 
while  remaining  thus  careless,  impenitent, 
hardened  under  the  Divine  rebuke."  Then 
suddenly  fixing  on  him  her  eyes,  which 
she  had  before  shaded  with  her  clasped 
hands,  she  sternly  added,  "  It  is  such  as 
you  who  stand  between  the  tribes  and 
their  inheritance  !  The  very  temple  of 
Mount  Zion.  in  all  the  magnificence  of  its 
glory,  would  not  outweigh  with  you  the 
glitter  and  the  pride  of  a  little  wealth,  dis- 
play, and  power  in  the  midst  of  an  infidel 
nation." 

Alick  was  roused ;  he  darted  back  a  look 
equally  proud  and  angry  as  her  own,  but 
his  eye  presently  fell  beneath  the  lofty 
scorn  of  her's  ;  and  with  a  short  laugh  he 
carelessly  remarked,  "  One  must  not  be 
too  severe  with  a  pretty  girl  when  she 
gets  into  '  Ercles'  vein,'  by  way  of  va- 
riety." 

"  No,  cousin  Alick,  I  do  not  vary,  and 
you  know  it.  My  feeling,  however  sup- 
pressed out  of  deference  to  those  above 
me,  is  always  the  same.  A  daughter  of 
Jerusalem  by  right,  I  never  will  forego  the 
lofty  privileges  of  that  character,  though 
the  loftiest  of  them  now  be  that  of  weep- 
ing over  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  the  deso- 
lation, the  degradation  of  her  degenerate 
sons."  She  turned  away  in  tears :  then 
again  facing  him  said,  with  greater  ani- 
mation, "  You  will  have  a  new  character 
to  sustain;  hitherto  you  have  lived  in  a 


charmed  circle,  where  a  golden  talisman 
secures  you  from  all  that  you  must  shortly 
expect  to  encounter.  Unless  with  the 
honourable  name  of  Nathan  you  mean  to 
drop  and  wholly  to  deny  your  blood  and 
lineage,  you  will  yet  find  yourself  reviled, 
taunted,  thrust  out,  trampled  upon,  in  the 
character  of  a  despised  Jew." 

Colouring  with  anger,  the  youth  haugh- 
tily replied,  "Jew  or  Gentile,  no  living 
man  shall  dare  to  despise  me." 

Esther  shook  her  head  compassionately, 
"  Ah,  so  you  think,  but  time  will  undeceive 
you.  Apostacy  alone  can  save  you  from 
your  share  of  the  national  curse — the 
scorn  of  the  Gentile ;  and  I  don't  think, 
Alick,  I  don't  think,"  she  deliberately  re- 
peated, "  that  you  are  yet  prepared  to 
stamp  that  open  brow  with  the  foul  brand 
of  a  cowardly  apostate." 

The  youth  was  excessively  provoked ; 
but  affecting  a  louder  laugh  than  before, 
he  apologised  for  not  having  time  to  an- 
swer her  pleasantry,  and  left  her  with  ap- 
parent good  humour.  Esther  almost  re- 
gretted having  pursued  so  rough  a  course, 
when  a  little  managem-ent  might  have  led 
to  better  results ;  but  it  was  past,  and  no 
opportunity  presented  itself  of  repairing 
the  mischief.  A  brief  good-bye  was  all 
she  could  interchange  with  Alick,  before 
he  started  with  his  father  for  the  port 
whence  they  were  to  sail,  in  a  ship  of  the 
line,  for  the  Mediterranean. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Adverse  winds  detained  the  ship  for 
some  days  in  the  Channel ;  after  which 
they  coasted  leisurely  westward,  the  cap- 
tain having  to  communicate  with  the  Ad- 
miral at  Cove.  Every  thing  in  the  sliape 
of  delay  was  agreeable  to  Alick,  who 
found  in  the  sea  an  element  so  delightful, 
and  m  the  sprightly  young  middies  asso- 
ciates so  congenial  to  him,  that  an  order 
to  circumnavigate  the  globe  in  that  com- 
pany would  have  been  welcome.  Mr. 
Cohen,  who  suffered  greatly  from  sickness, 
had  not  even  made  his  appearance  at  the 
captain's  table;  but  Ahck,  a  general  fa- 
vourite, had  already  experienced  the  hos- 
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pitality  of  all  the  messes  ;  among  which 
he  certainly  preferred  the  gun-room, 
where,  at  a  slip  of  table  thirty  feet  long, 
assembled  the  gallant  array  of  midship- 
men, varying  in  years  from  fourteen  to 
more  than  twice  that  age,  a  schoolmaster, 
two  assistant  surgeons,  and  very  fre- 
quently a  warrant-officer  as  guest.  The 
early  dinner-hour  of  noon  allowed  Alick 
to  accept  the  almost  daily  invitations  as 
to  a  lunch,  though  the  abundance  of 
choice  viands  served  up  usually  tempted 
him  to  make  it  a  full  meal ;  and  his  keen 
perception  of  character  ensured  him  end- 
less amusement  among  such  society. 

Alick  Cohen  had  never  loved  study,  so 
far  as  books  were  concerned ;  but  he  was 
naturally  of  an  inquiring  turn,  and  im- 
pressed not  only  vividly  but  deeply  with 
whatever  was  presented  to  him  through 
the  medium  of  common  occurrence  or  con- 
versation. Far  from  being  deficient  either 
in  sense  or  talent,  his  mind  had  remained 
comparatively  inert,  more  for  lack  of  any 
suitable  stimulant  to  force  it  into  action 
than  from  indolence.  At  home  he  had 
known  no  wish  that  could  not  be  gratified 
by  touching  a  bell-rope ;  and  at  school  a 
well-filled  purse  wrought  its  wonted  ef- 
fects. The  society  wherein  he  had  moved 
was  of  that  poUsh  which  wears  away, 
from  the  surface  at  least,  all  irregularities 
of  character ;  and  thus  he  had  been  be- 
calmed on  the  soomth  waters  of  a  rich  cit- 
izen's life,  long  enough  to  render  the  pres- 
ent contrast  enchanting. 

Some  of  his  young  friends  in  the  gun- 
room were  highly  bred  ;  a  title,  more  than 
one  Honourable,  and  several  of  his  own 
class,  ranked  among  them ;  but  though 
some  affected  the  fine  gentleman,  and 
strove  against  the  infection  of  their  com- 
rades' blunt  hilarity,  they  could  not  suc- 
ceed in  chilling  the  genial  atmosphere 
around  them ;  more  particularly  as  such 
attempts  were  pointedly  put  down  by  the 
captain  and  first  lieutenant,  two  disciplin- 
arians of  the  old  school,  and  still  more  ef- 
fectually checked  by  an  individual  of  sub- 
ordinate rank  ;  but  who,  perhaps,  possess- 
ed more  real  influence  among  the  middies 
than  any  other  man  on  board. 

This  was  the  gunner,  a  fine  old  sea- 
man, who  had  risen  by  sterling  merit  to 
that  important  post,  and  whose  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  profession,  peculiar  apti- 


tude for  communicating  it,  and  unbounded 
kindness  in  affording  valuable  information, 
had  rendered  him  an  oracle  among  the 
inexperienced  officers.  He  was  rough  and 
unceremonious,  but  never  harsh  or  rude. 
His  broad,  honest  face  beamed  with  intel- 
ligence, benevolence,  and  manly  decision, 
while  his  quick  eye  seemed  formed  at  once 
to  detect  and  to  reprove  anything  repre- 
hensible. Alick  took  great  note  of  him, 
seldom  losing  a  remark  that  he  uttered ; 
for  in  his  heart  he  had  already  resolved 
by  some  means  to  enter  the  service ;  and 
the  information  that  any  attentive  listener 
might  derive  from  Gordon's  general  dis- 
course on  nautical  subjects  was  likely  to 
prove  of  material  use.  The  grand  fea- 
ture, however,  in  the  gunner's  character 
he  did  not  comprehend,  for  Gordon  was 
spiritually-minded  ;  a  true,  firm,  and  con- 
sistent believer. 

The  senior  midshipman,  a  disappointed 
and  discontented  man,  openly  broached 
infidel  principles,  in  which  he  was  covertly 
supported  by  one  of  the  assistant  surgeons, 
who  prudently  refrained  from  committing 
himself  directly  on  that  point.  The  school- 
master, well  read  in  Paley's  Evidences, 
and  armed  with  such  Christianity  as  man 
may  learn  from  man,  constantly  met  and 
repelled  all  serious  assaults  on  revealed 
religion  ;  but  allowed  the  sneer,  the  laugh, 
the  banter,  to  pass  unheeded.  Gordon, 
whose  constant  care  it  was  to  uphold  the 
relative  authority  of  each  officer  in  the 
ship,  refrained  from  interposing  when  the 
schoolmaster  came  forward  j  but  many  a 
rebuke  did  he  administer  on  occasions 
when,  but  for  him,  the  ground  would  have 
been  undefended.  Sharpe,  the  infidel, 
was  much  disliked  by  his  comrades,  who 
relished  seeing  him  wincing  under  Gor 
don's  lash  ;  and  what  between  well-merit- 
ed love,  and  salutary  dread,  of  the  old 
gunner,  the  latter  enjoyed  an  exemption 
from  those  petty  persecutions  which  too 
often  are  the  lot  of  a  Christian  in  his  situ- 
ation. 

Alick's  Hebrew  origin  had  not  been 
surmised.  In  the  little  billets  occasionally 
handed  to  him  he  was  usually  addressed 
as  "  Coane,"  and  he  himself  bestowed  no 
thought  on  the  matter.  It  happened  as 
they  were  beating  off  the  Cove  of  Cork 
that  he  strolled  into  the  gun-room  with 
one  of  his  young  friends,  just  as  the  de- 
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bate  was  running  high  between  Mr. 
Sharpe  and  the  schoolmaster.  The  for- 
mer, it  seemed,  had  denounced  the  whole 
Bible  as  a  tissue  of  falsehood  and  folly; 
while  the  latter  was,  with  more  earnest- 
ness than  usual,  upholding  its  divine  au- 
thority. A  group  of  middies  surrounded 
the  combatants,  of  whom  one  was  draw- 
ing a  caricature  sketch,  while  Gordon  was 
delighting  a  mere  child,  just  entered  as 
a  midshipman,  by  superintending  the 
carving  of  a  ship's  hull  with  his  penknife. 
Alick  took  his  station  in  the  midst  of  the 
listeners. 

"  All  that  you  have  said  is  vastly  fine, 
Mr.  Cowper,"  said  Sharpe,  "but  it 
amounts  to  just  this ;  certain  predictions 
appear  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  their 
fulfilment  is  recorded  in  the  New ;  so  you 
make  the  two  parcels  of  the  Bible  recip- 
rocally prove  each  other ;  whereas  I 
take  leave  to  regard  them  both  as  parts 
of  one  great  forgery,  framed  so  to  sup- 
port one  another's  pretences." 

"  Setting  the  New  Testament  aside  al- 
together," replied  the  other,  '•  I  refer  you 
to  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  in  the  na- 
tions around  us." 

"  Of  which  a  great  deal  took  place  be- 
fore the  prophecies  were  written,"  said 
Sharpe  contemptuously,  "  and  the  rest 
would  have  come  to  pass  in  the  natural 
course  of  events,  even  had  they  not  been 
so  shrewdly  guessed  at,  and,  as  you  called 
it,  foretold." 

'•  Impossible  !"  said  Cowper,  "  no  hu- 
man sagacity  could  have  foreseen  the  oc- 
currences that  have  fallen  out,  exactly  as 
foreshewn  in  the  pages  of  inspiration. 
But  leaving  all  others,  I  will  take  up  one 
point  alone  ;  what  think  you,  sir,  of  that 
universal  problem,  the  outcast,  miserable, 
degraded  Jews  ?" 

"  Why,  I  think  them  a  pack  of  very 
great  vagabonds,"  answered  Mr.  Sharpe. 

"  Undoubtedly  they  are  ;  the  very  off- 
scourings of  the  world,  a  by-word,  a  hiss- 
ing, a  scorn,  and  a  reproach ;  but  was  not 
this  foretold?" 

*'  Yes,  and  in  the  same  way  I  could  sit 
down  and  write  a  prophecy  that  Poland 
should  be  dismembered  by  the  Russians." 

"  Well,  sir,  but  supposing  the  Bible  to 
be  ever  so  modern  a  book  as  you  fancy  it, 
only  a  few  centuries  old,  still  I  maintain 
that  the  lapse  of  those  few  centuries  was 


sufficient,  nay  certain,  in  the  common 
course  of  events,  to  have  obliterated  all 
natural  trace  of  such  an  outcast  race, 
amalgamating  them  with  the  various  peo- 
ple of  the  earth,  or  exterminating  them 
altogether  by  the  many  and  severe  perse- 
cutions that  they  have  undergone.  In- 
stead of  which,  you  find  no  country  under 
heaven  without  the  Jew,  bearing  the 
brand  of  his  crime,  the  curse  of  God,  and 
the  universal  contempt  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures." 

"  Look  at  Sharpe,  how  he  is  posed  and 
caught,"  whispered  a  middy  to  another 
who  was  leaning  on  Alick's  shoulder. 

"  Ay,"  responded  the  other,  "  fairly 
caught  in  the  bag  of  an  old-clothes'-man, 
and  Jewed  out  of  his  prime  argument.'* 
This  excited  a  laugh  among  those  who 
heard  it,  and  a  variety  of  witticisms  were 
bandied  about,  all  deriving  their  point 
from  some  malicious  or  contemptuous  al- 
lusion to  the  Jew. 

Sharpe  replied,  but  Ahck  heeded  not 
his  words :  a  sensation  of  wrath  and 
shame,  such  as  he  had  never  before  ex- 
perienced, thrilled  through  him.  The 
latter,  however,  predominated  for  the  mo- 
ment ;  he  felt  abashed,  crushed  beneath  a 
weight  of  odium  the  more  cruelly  bitter 
because  it  was  wholly  free  from  any  per- 
sonal allusion.  All  the  epithets  of  scorn 
bestowed  on  his  people,  and  which  seemed 
to  be  generally  admitted  by  those  who 
heard  them  as  words  of  course,  belonging 
to  himself  as  one  of  that  despised  nation ; 
and  he  felt  that,  as  a  Jew,  he  must  rank 
in  the  estimations  of  companions  who  now 
considered  him  fully  their  equal,  as  infe- 
rior to  the  least — ay,  probably,  to  the 
sailors  before  the  mast.  The  feeling  that 
overwhelmed  the  young  Israelite  was  that 
"  sorrow  of  heart"  peculiar  to  those  on 
whom  it  falls  as  a  stroke  from  above.  He 
smothered  it  in  his  own  bosom,  and  gladly 
followed  one  of  the  young  men  who,  tired 
of  hstening  to  a  subject  that  did  not  in- 
terest him,  went  on  deck. 

When  Alick  withdrew  to  his  berth  for 
the  night,  and  found  himself  alone,  he 
strove  to  avoid  all  unpleasant  recollec- 
tions ;  or  rather  to  banish  their  recurrence 
after  being  pretty  well  stifled  in  the  mirth 
of  an  evening  party.  Despite  all  efforts, 
his  thoughts  fell  into  that  train,  and  a 
new  sentiment  sprang  up  in  his  mind, 
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Irom  which  it  had  hitherto  been  wholly 
free — dislike  to  Christians.  "  It  was  to 
prove  the  truth  of  his  own  religion  that 
he  dared  to  speak  so  insultingly  of  us," 
thought  Alick,  as  he  recalled  the  purport 
of  Mr.  Cowper's  argument ;  "and  though 
those  officers  care  little  enough  about  it 
in  general  things,  yet  being  Christians, 
they  all  joined  in  joking  and  jeering  at 
the  Jews.  Oh,  how  mad  Esther  would 
^  have  been !"  and  he  could  not  forbear 
smiling,  as  the  remembrance  of  their  last 
discussion  mingled  with  the  picture  that 
his  fancy  drew  of  her  presence  in  the  gun- 
room. Sleep  soon  terminated  his  cogita- 
tions, and  at  early  morning  the  bustle  of 
casting  anchor  in  the  fine  harbour  of  Cork 
obliterated  every  unpleasant  recollection. 

But  Alick  was  not  to  remain  long  in 
this  untroubled  state:  the  captain  had 
manned  his  gig,  and  gone  off  to  the  flag- 
ship, and  the  usual  laxity  of  discipline  con- 
nived at  in  port  gave  admission  to  many 
strangers.  One  of  the  middies,  a  mis- 
chievous lad  of  sixteen,  who  had  been 
peering  into  the  numerous  boats  that  sur- 
rounded the  vessel,  and  descried  in  one 
of  them  an  object  likely  to  afford  him 
some  sport,  approached  the  schoolmaster, 
then  leaning  on  a  gun-carriage,  explain- 
ing some  local  phenomena  to  a  party  of 
listeners,  among  whom  was  Alick,  and 
said,  "  Plere,  Sir,  I  have  brought  you  a 
choice  addition  to  your  stock  of  evidences : 
you  had  better  keep  him  to  produce  on 
your  next  discussion  with  Sharpe :"  and 
he  pushed  forward  a  most  squalid  little 
object,  of  unquestionably  Jewish  aspect, 
with  a  shaggy  grey  beard,  ragged  cloth- 
ing, and  a  net  of  oranges  in  each  hand. 
A  shout  of  laughter  welcomed  the  visitor, 
who  seemed  perfectly  at  his  ease ;  and 
one  said,  "  Well,  my  little  Moshesh,  vat 
ish  your  bishnesh  here  ?" 

Sharpe,  just  then  passing,  paused,  joined 
m  the  laugh,  and  asked  with  a  sneer, 
•'  Which  of  your  prophets  prophesied  of 
him,  Mr.  Cowper  ?" 

The  Jew's  brow  contracted  :  he  evi- 
dently felt  the  insult,  but  instead  of  noti- 
cing it,  held  up  his  nets,  proclaiming  the 
cheapness  of  his  fruits. 

"  Confess  you  stole  them,  Moshesh," 
said  one. 

"  I  did  not,  upon  my  conscience,  Sir," 
answered  the  man. 

VOL.  III.  28 


"  Conscience !  a  Jew's  conscience !  what 
a  notable  thing  to  swear  by,"  shouted  an- 
other. Alick's  blood  was  beginning  to 
boil :  he  looked  round,  as  if  to  single  out 
some  object  for  a  burst  of  resentment, 
when  the  gunner  approaching,  said,  "  By 
your  leave,  gentlemen,  as  nobody  seems 
disposed  to  buy,  I  will  stow  away  the 
Jew's  cargo.  Well,  my  friend,  what  are 
your  terms?" 

The  nets  were  presently  emptied,  and 
Gordon  resumed,  "  From  what  part  of  the 
world  do  you  come?" 

"  From  Plymouth,  Sir:  very  few  of  our 
people  visit  Ireland,  and  1  am  here  but 
for  a  short  time." 

"  I  wonder  at  that :  it  is  well  known 
Ireland  is  the  only  country  that  never 
persecuted  your  race." 

"  They  had  not  the  opportunity,"  said 
the  Jew  with  a  half  grin,  "  for  we  have 
not  dwelt  among  them." 

"  Aye,  but  what  kept  you  away  ?  The 
poverty  of  the  country  you  will  say  per- 
haps." The  Jew  nodded,  "  Then  poverty 
has  been  a  great  blessing  there,"  con- 
tinned  Gordon,  pointing  to  the  land, 
"  since  it  was  the  means  of  preserving  at 
least  one  nation  from  the  deep  curse  of 
afflicting  God's  ancient  people." 

He  spoke  the  word  curse  with  such  de- 
liberate emphasis,  and  accompanied  it 
with  so  keen  a  glance  round  him,  that 
no  one  could  avoid  noticing  it. 

"  Nay,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  "  I  am 
no  apologist  for  persecution  ;  far  from  it ; 
it  is  the  feature  of  a  barbarous  age,  and 
wholly  unsuited  to  these  enlightened 
times.  Still,  as  the  Jews  are  certainly 
accursed  by  the  word  of  the  Almighty, 
I  don't  see  any  particular  sin  in  giving 
them  their  share  in  the  troubles  of  a  trou- 
blous age." 

The  gunner  never  contradicted  Mr. 
Cowper  in  public ;  he  therefore  only  said, 
"  I  noticed  it,  sir,  as  a  matter  of  thank- 
fulness to  the  Irish  people ;  because, 
though  many  nations  were  allowed,  in  old 
time,  to  oppress  the  Jews  for  their  diso- 
bedience, yet  all  those  who  afflicted  them 
were  heavily  judged." 

"  Aye,  but  that  was  before  their  last 
unpardonable  sin  of  crucifying  our  Sa- 
viour." 

"  I  cannot  see.  Sir,  that  even  that  fear- 
ful sin  is  unpardonable  J  for  Paul  the 
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apostle,  who  was  himself  a  persecuting, 
blasphemous  Jew,  bears  withess  :  '  And 
they  also,  if  they  abide  not  in  unbelief, 
shall  be  grafted  in :  for  God  is  able  to 
graff  them  in  again.'  " 

"  Of  course  ;  individuals  are  sometimes 
converted  ;  or  at  least  profess  to  be  so. 
Some  people  indeed  doubt  whether  a 
real  conversion  from  Judaism  ever  takes 
place." 

*'  It  never  does,"  muttered  the  orange- 
merchant  in  a  bitter  tone. 

"  No  ?"  exclaimed  Gordon,  fixing  on 
him  one  of  his  most  reproving  looks.  "  Is 
then  the  race  of  Abraham  fallen  low 
enough  to  practise  such  a  base  hypocrisy 
— to  acknowledge  as  God  one  whom  they 
still  believe  to  have  been  a  condemned 
and  executed  malefactor  ?" 

The  Jew  hung  his  head ;  and  one  of 
the  Middies,  throwing  himself  into  an  at- 
titude, theatrically  exclaimed, 

"  Now,  infidel,  I  have  thee  on  the  hip." 

Other  quotations  were  also  applied,  in 
a  jesting  rather  than  an  ill-natured  spirit; 
and  the  schoolmaster  remarked,  "  All  this 
only  shews  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  and 
triumphantly  establishes  my  proof  of  the 
divine  inspiration  of  the  Bible." 

"  It  does,  Mr.  Cowper,"  answered  the 
gunner,  who  appeared  not  a  little  moved 
at  the  scene  before  him  ;  "  and  blessed  be 
God  !  it  proves  still  more  5  for  if  the  threat- 
enings  are  thus  accomplished  to  the  very 
letter,  as  we  see  they  are,  so  shall  the 
promises  be.  He  who  has  said,  '  This 
people  have  I  formed  for  myself,  and  they 
shall  shew  forth  my  praise,'  will  yet  be 
glorified  in  them  before  the  face  of  all  na- 
tions. '  For  the  Lord  will  have  mercy  on 
Jacob,  and  will  yet  choose  Israel,  and  will 
set  them  in  their  own  land.'  '  He  shall 
cause  them  that  come  of  Jacob  to  take 
root ;  Israel  shall  blossom  and  bud.  and 
fill  the  face  of  the  world  with  fruit.'  " 

"  So,  then,  you  are  one  of  those  san- 
guine people  who  expect  to  see  the  Jews 
restored  to  Palestine?"  said  the  school- 
master, smiling. 

"  I  hope  I  am  one  of  those  believing 
people  who  dare  not  doubt  that  what  the 
Lord  hath  spoken  he  will  surely  bring  to 
pass.  I  heard  your  argument.  Sir,  yester- 
day, with  Mr.  Sharpe,  and  what  you  said 
could  not  be  overthrown ;  but  while  you 


rested  on  that  point,  the  present  degraded 
state  of  Israel,  lying  under  the  curse,  I 
look  forward  to  the  closing  of  their  day 
of  calamity,  and  thought  upon  the  prom- 
ise, '  All  nations  shall  call  you  blessed ; 
for  ye  shall  be  a  delightsome  land,  saith 
the  Lord  of  Hosts.'  I  can't  despise  a  Jew, 
gentlemen,"  he  added,  looking  round  him ; 
"  I  can't  add  the  weight  of  my  finger  to 
the  burden  that  God  has  laid  on  him.  I 
know  he  is  a  standing  miracle  of  judg- 
ment, and  I  know  too  that  he  will,  at  least 
nationally,  be  a  standing  miracle  of  mercy. 
He  is  a  branch  of  the  ohve-tree,  broken 
off  through  unbelief;  but  I  am  commanded, 
'  Boast  not  thyself  against  the  branches.' 
Gentile  as  I  am,  I  look  upon  a  son  of  Abra- 
ham with  respect ;  ay,"  he  added,  raising 
his  voice,  as  he  saw  some  of  the  youths 
glance  laughingly  at  the  ragged  Jew, 
upon  whose  shoulder  he  at  the  same  mo- 
ment laid  his  hand,  "  Ay,  sirs,  I  look  upon 
this  poor  man  with  the  respect  due  to  a 
race  whom  God  chose,  and  blessed,  and 
distinguished  among  all  people — a  race 
that,  say  what  you  will,  are  the  aristoc- 
racy of  the  earth ;  who," here  a  loud 

call  was  heard  for  the  gunner ;  and  he 
hastened  away. 

"  Well,  now,"  said  a  good-humoured 
lad,  who  had  checked  a  laugh  on  hearing 
the  earnest  tone  of  Gordon,  "  well,  now, 
let's  do  something  to  keep  up  the  external 
credit  of  the  aristocracy.  Who'll  add  an- 
other to  this  ?"  holding  up  a  half-crown, 
"  to  purchase  a  better  coat  for  this  sprig 
of  nobility?" 

Several  responded  to  the  call;  and  a 
good  handful  of  silver  was  presently  col- 
lected in  the  cap  of  the  young  man,  who 
held  it  last  to  Alick,  shaking  its  contents, 
and  saying,  "  Come,  Co^ne,  give  us  a 
specimen  of  Gentile  generosity." 

"  That  I  cannot  do,"  answered  Alick, 
as  with  cheeks  of  the  deepest  crimson,  and 
swelling  veins,  he  added  a  piece  of  gold  to 
the  collection :  ^'  I  am  no  Gentile,  but  a 
Jew :  my  name  is  not  Coane,  but  Nathan 
Cohen  ;  and  what  from  you  is  generosity 
is  simple  justice  from  me." 

He  turned  away  immediately,  half  glad, 
half  regretful  that  the  confession  had  been 
made  under  circumstances  so  pecuhar. 
It  was,  in  truth,  a  burst  of  nationality  that 
surprised  himself  when  he  reflected  upon 
it.    "  It  is  as  well,  though,"  thought  he : 
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"  for  they  would  have  gone  on  snarling  at 
our  people  till  some  accident  betrayed 
what  neither  my  father  or  I  ever  dreamed 
of  concealing,  and  then  they  would  have 
remembered  their  impertinent  speeches, 
and  nothing  but  quarrels  could  ensue. 
As  it  is,  I've  shewn  them  that  I  am  nei- 
ther ashamed  nor  afraid  to  speak  out :  and 
I  suppose  good  manners  will  keep  them 
silent  for  the  future.  But  why  was  I  born 
a  Jew  ?"  he  continued,  as  mortifying  rec- 
ollections crowded  upon  him :  "  or  why 
should  such  distinctions  be  kept  up  among 
Englishmen  ?  I  should  not  mind  turning 
Christian  to  get  rid  of  the  stigma ;  but 
then  they  would  call  me  '  a  converted 
Jew,'  which  is  worse  still.  And,  after 
all,  what  right  has  anybody  to  despise  us  ? 
we  are  a  wealthy  race,  and  our  men  are 
as  fine,  our  women  as  handsome  as  the 
best  of  them.  How  such  vulgar  preju- 
dices can  exist  among  gentlemen,  I  can- 
not conceive  ;  at  any  rate,  they  must  now 
hold  their  tongues  in  my  presence." 

And  so  they  did  j  the  schoolmaster  as- 
sured the  young  men  that  it  was  unwor- 
thy the  genius  of  the  nineteenth  century 
to  keep  up  such  antiquated  illiberal  preju- 
dices ;  to  which  they  readily  assented ; 
and  while  some  frankly  apologized  to 
Alick  for  the  unintentional  offence  given, 
others  strove  by  redoubled  attention  and 
respect  to  do  away  with  the  remembrance. 
Still  the  witlings  could  not  refrain  from 
indulging  their  leading  propensity  at  his 
expense ;  and  he  was  often  vexed  and  ir- 
ritated by  casual  discoveries  of  their  jokes. 
In  reference  to  the  gunner's  expression, 
his  father  was  privately  called  the  Duke  : 
himself  the  Marquess  ;  their  little  cabin, 
"  Duke's  Palace,"  with  sundry  other  lu- 
dicrous allusions,  very  annoying  to  a 
proud  spirit,  which  was  apt  to  chafe  at 
trifles. 

When  next  Gordon  met  him,  he  touch- 
ed his  cap  with  one  hand,  and  extending 
the  other,  said,  '•  I  honour  you  greatly, 
Mr.  Cohen,  for  the  avowal  you  made  at 
such  a  time,  and  in  such  a  way.  I,  Ibr 
one,  never  had  an  idea  of  your  being  a 
Hebrew." 

Alick  shook  heartily  the  offered  hand, 
and  thanked  him  for  supporting  the  char- 
acter of  his  people. 

"  I  doubt,  young  gentleman,  whether  I 
did  that !    I  only  repeated  God's  prom- 


ises, and  declared  my  own  faith  in  them. 
And  may  I  ask,  sir,  whether  you  too  are 
looking  forward  to  the  glorious  things 
promised  to  your  race  ?" 

"  Why,  indeed,  Mr.  Gordon,  I  am  so 
thoroughly  the  Englishman  that  I  know 
of  no  country  preferable  to  that  in  which 
I  was  born— no  distinction  greater  than 
the  citizenship  of  her  great  metropolis ; 
all  the  privileges  of  which  I  hope  one  day 
to  enjoy,  when  Parliament  has  done  away 
with  the  obstacles  that  now  encumber  our 
path.  We  shall  soon  rise  above  the  petty 
carpings  that  we  now  cannot  quite  silence ; 
and  all  these  invidious  distinctions  will  be 
forgotten." 

The  old  seaman  looked  at  him  with 
compassionate  interest :  he  had  much  to 
say,  but  knew  not  how  to  introduce  it ; 
nor  did  the  time  or  place  allow  of  pro- 
longed discourse.  They  parted,  there- 
fore, Ahck  proceeding  to  the  quarter- 
deck, and  the  gunner  remarking  to  him- 
self, "  What  a  blessing  that  fine  boy 
would  become  among  his  people  if  the 
Lord  were  pleased  to  make  him  indeed  a 
Jew." 

Gordon  was  not  one  of  those  who  ima- 
gine that  a  Jew  when  Christianized  must 
needs  be  Gentihzed  also.  He  had  very 
high,  because  very  scriptural,  views  of  the 
pecuhar  privileges  secured  to  the  children 
of  Abraham,  and  which  he  knew  were  not 
annulled  but  confirmed  by  their  becoming 
subjects  of  Messiah's  kingdom.  He  longed 
to  open  the  matter  to  Alick,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  engage  his  attention,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  leading  him  to  the  feet  of  Him  of 
whom  Moses  in  the  law  and  the  prophets 
did  write ;  and  he  hoped  that  in  the  course 
of  their  voyage  such  opportunity  would  be 
given. 


CHAPTER  III. 

"  There  is  one  thing  that  I  can't  under- 
stand," said  Alick  to  a  Midshipman,  with 
whom  he  was  parading  the  deck,  "  and 
that  is  the  rank  held  by  your  friend  the 
Gunner.  He  seems  to  me  to  belong  to 
every  class,  and  yet  to  form  a  class  by 
himself     Seeing  what  disciplinarians  you 
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are,  and  how  rigidly  you  all  observe  the 
distinctions  of  rank,  it  often  puzzles  me  to 
Bee  this  Gordon  an  exception  from  all 
rules." 

"  You  are  right,"  answered  the  Middy. 
"  The  Gunner  is  individualized  among  a 
ship's  company :  his  office  is  very  import- 
ant, thouorh  more  akin  to  a  non-commis- 
sioncd  officer  in  the  army  than  any  other, 
and  attained  in  the  same  way.  He  is  a 
picked  seaman  of  courage,  conduct  and 
experience,  and  so  necessary  to  us  that 
we  could  not  get  on  without  him.  Gor- 
don would  be  a  regular  character  in  any 
situation,  but  the  one  he  holds  is  just  made 
for  him  ;  and  he  is  thoroughly  good-na- 
tured. When  I  was  but  half-recovered 
from  a  sharp  fit  of  illness,  nervous,  restless, 
and  all  that,  he  let  me  go  to  his  cabin, 
night  after  night,  and  read,  talk,  or  hold 
my  tongue,  as  the  fancy  might  be,  by  his 
cheerful  lamp,  when  all  the  rest  was  dark- 
ness." 

"  Why  is  he  exempt  from  the  barbarous 
regulation  of  '  lights  out ' — at  half  past 
eight  ?" 

"  Yes :  the  Gunner  has  always  leave  to 
burn  his  till  ten." 

"  Nay,  then,  I  must  make  friends  with 
him,"  said  Alick :  "  for  you  can't  think  how 
I  hate  the  extinguishing  system." 

"  Take  care,  however,  Cohen :  for  he'll 
certainly  make  a  Methodist  of  you,"  said 
the  young  man  smiling :  and  then,  as  if  a 
sudden  thought  had  flashed  across  his 
mind,  he  blushed,  stammered,  and  hesita- 
tingly added,  "  I — I  beg  your  pardon." 

"  For  what?"  asked  Alick  staring  :  "  for 
thinking  I  could  be  made  a  Methodist  of?" 

"  No,  no :  only  I  forgot  just  then, — I — oh, 
by  the  way,  do  you  know  to-morrow  is  a 
royal  birth-day,  and  as  there's  a  frigate  in 
company,  we  shall  treat  you  landsmen  to 
a  little  gunpowder  at  sea." 

What  could  put  him  so  out  of  counte- 
nance all  on  a  sudden  ?  was  Ahck's  men- 
tal inquiry :  and  then  the  conviction  struck 
him  that  his  being  a  Jew  had  recurred  to 
his  companion's  mind,  in  some  connection 
with  the  word  Methodist :  probably  as  be- 
ing alike  terms  of  reproach.  It  ruffled 
him,  and  produced  the  usual  effect  of  an 
increased  feeling  of  estrangement  from  all 
around  him.  Meanwhile  a  very  different 
conversation,  of  which  he  was  the  subject, 
was  going  on  in  another  part  of  the  ship 


between  Gordon  and  an  old  sailor,  no  less 
devout  and  zealous  than  himself,  but  by  no 
means  so  partial  to  the  Jewish  cause. 

"  I  can't  see  what  difference  it  makes," 
remarked  Tom  Miller,  "  his  being  Jew  or 
Gentile  so  long  as  he  is  not  a  Christian. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  seek  his  conver- 
sion, and  then,  be  his  birth  and  lineage 
what  they  may,  he  becomes  Abraham's 
child,  and  an  heir  according  to  promise. 
That's  my  mind,  Gunner." 

"  In  one  sense,  I  agree  with  you,  Tom  ; 
as  regards  the  spiritual  privilege,  we  are 
all  equal.  Sinners  alike  by  nature,  lost 
and  ruined :  saved  alike,  wholly  and  en- 
tirely by  grace  ;  in  which  salvation  there 
is  no  difference  put  between  us,  God  puri- 
fying our  hearts  by  faith.  Children  of 
wrath  together,  lying  under  the  curse, 
until  we  receive  together  the  adoption  of 
children,  becoming  equally  heirs  of  God, 
and  joint  heirs  with  Christ." 

"  Ay :  what  a  wonderful  work  is  there," 
said  the  old  sailor ;  "  choosing  such 
wretches  as  you  and  I,  taking  us  out  of 
the  mire,  from  the  dunghill  of  sin,  and  ex- 
alting us  among  the  princes.  Glory  be 
to  redeeming  grace !" 

"  Amen,  brother  !  And  now,  having 
agreed  in  this,  let  us  look  a  little  farther, 
and  we  shall  see  that  even  in  a  family  of 
children  where  all  are  to  inherit  property, 
there  is  a  distinction  belonging  to  the 
elder,  and  this  I  claim  for  the  Jew.  You 
know  how  Paul,  having  shewn  to  the  Ro- 
mans the  universal  sinfulness  of  our  race, 
and  that  the  national  privileges  or  supe- 
rior knowledge  of  the  Jew  will  not  save 
him,  puts  the  question,  as  from  one  taking 
your  view  of  the  matter :  '  What  advan- 
tage then  hath  the  Jew,  or  what  profit  is 
there  in  circumcision  ?'  and  replies  to  it, 
'  Much  every  way  ;'  going  on  to  shew  that 
the  unbelief  of  individuals  could  not  make 
the  promise  of  God  of  none  effect.  For, 
Tom,  they  are  still  beloved  for  the  fathers' 
sakes." 

"  You  don't  mean,  any  how,  that  an  un- 
believing Jew  will  be  saved  for  the  fathers' 
sakes  ?" 

"  No,  Tom,  no.  I  speak  of  Israel  as  a 
nation,  now  a  sapless  trunk  indeed,  blighted 
and  naked,  and  to  all  appearance  dead : 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  root,  which  was 
holy  before  God,  he  will  once  more  cause 
life  to  circulate,  and  the  old  tree  to  put 
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forth  leaves  and  branches  yet  again  ;  ay, 
and  such  branches  too  as  shall  overshadow 
the  whole  earth !" 

"  Well,  I  shan't  argue  with  you,  seeing 
I  have  not  half  your  knowledge,  Mr.  Gor- 
don ;  but  my  poor  prayers  are  offered  for 
yonder  dear  boy,  that  he,  at  any  rate,  may 
grow  up  as  a  young  plant  in  the  courts  of 
the  Lord's  house." 

It  was  the  peculiar  trial  of  the  good 
Gunner  to  meet  with  very  few,  even  among 
enlightened  Christians,  who  could  enter 
into  his  views  respecting  God's  declared 
purpose  towards  his  ancient  people. 
Those  views  he  perfectly  well  knew  to  be 
scriptural ;  but  he  also  knew  that  their  re- 
ception was  by  no  means  necessary  to  the 
spiritual  well-being  of  a  believer :  though 
again  he  was  aware  that  to  overlook  any 
plainly  revealed  truth,  cannot  be  well- 
pleasing  to  Him  who  has  given  us  no  idle 
or  unnecessary  words  to  perplex  us.  He 
rather  loved,  when  with  his  fellow-Chris- 
tians, to  be  building  themselves  up  on 
their  most  holy  faith  in  things  absolutely 
essential,  than  to  be  engaged  in  contro- 
versy on  matters  that  were  not  so ;  but 
seeing  how  manifestly  the  reception  of 
these  truths  quickened  the  zeal  and  height- 
ened the  enjoyment  of  such  as  were  ena- 
bled to  perceive  them,  he  could  not  alto- 
gether keep  silence.  The  feelings  with 
which  he  regarded  the  interesting  young 
Israelite  on  board  were  probably  strength- 
ened by  being  pent  up  within  his  bosom, 
and  certainly  were  prepared  for  an  explo- 
sion on  the  first  opportunity. 

The  day  noticed  as  a  royal  birth-day 
was  also  the  Christian  Sabbath ;  and 
Alick,  who  had  never  witnessed  the  sight 
of  a  ship's  company  assembled  for  divine 
service,  readily  accompanied  the  superior 
officers  on  their  round  of  inspection  at  di- 
visions. The  clean,  handsome,  healthy 
appearance  of  the  men,  their  becoming 
deportment,  and  all  the  beautifully-ordered 
arrangements,  down  to  the  graceful  dis- 
position of  the  Union  Jack,  throwing  its 
thick  folds  over  the  grog-tub  and  log- 
board  that  formed  the  pulpit,  all  attracted 
his  admiration;  and  he  sat,  a  quiet,  if  not 
an  interested  auditor,  during  the  hour  of 
prayers. 

The  first  lesson  for  the  day  was  that 
eublime  portion  of  Scripture,  the  23d  and 
24th  chapters  of  Numbers.    It  arrested 


his  attention  more  than  once,  by  the 
repeated  mention  of  Jacob  and  Israel, 
and  the  abundance  of  the  reiterated  prom- 
ises :  but  such  was  his  ignorance  of  every 
thing  connected  with  the  Bible,  that  he 
did  not  know  it  formed  a  part  of  the  an- 
cient Scriptures ;  much  less  that  it  was 
the  writing  of  Moses.  At  one  time  he 
caught  the  old  Gunner's  eye  fixed  alter- 
nately upon  the  reader  and  on  him,  with 
such  an  eagerly-animated  expression,  that 
it  made  him  anxious  to  know  what  might 
be  the  reason  ;  he  listened,  and  heard  the 
words,  "  God  brought  him  forth  out  of 
Egypt ;  he  hath,  as  it  were,  the  strength 
of  a  unicorn  :  he  shall  eat  up  the  nations, 
his  enemies,  and  shall  break  their  bones, 
and  pierce  them  through  with  his  arrows. 
He  couched,  he  lay  down  as  a  lion,  and 
as  a  great  lion :  who  shall  stir  him  up  ? 
Blessed  is  he  that  blesseth  thee,  and  cursed 
is  he  that  curseth  thee." 

The  wind  was  whistling  among  the 
sails,  which  induced  the  chaplain,  whose 
feelings  did  not  appear  to  be  so  much 
roused  by  what  he  was  reading  as  those 
of  some  of  his  auditors  were,  to  elevate 
his  voice  considerably,  while  uttering  this 
passage  :  and  a  perfect  lull  of  a  few  mo- 
ments occurring  at  the  same  time,  gave 
strong  effect  to  the  concluding  words. 
Some  who  remembered  the  Gunner's  ex- 
pression a  day  or  two  before,  Avhen  the  poor 
Jew  was  on  board,  could  not  help  stealing 
a  look  at  Alick,  who  was  an  object  of 
more  interest,  perhaps,  than  any  thing 
else  among  them.  Service  being  con- 
cluded, a  general  stir  took  place,  for,  m 
honour  of  the  day  the  royal  standard  was 
to  be  hoisted,  and  saluted  with  twenty- 
one  guns. 

A  light,  fresh  breeze  was  stirring,  the 
sun  shone  brilliantly ;  and  the  sails,  whi- 
tened by  a  morning  shower,  looked,  as 
Alick  remarked,  like  the  plumage  of  a 
swan,  as  the  noble  ship  rolled  gracefully 
through  the  waves.  While  gazing  up- 
wards with  admiration  at  the  beautiful 
contrast  between  a  very  deep  blue  sky 
and  the  snowy  canvas  outspread  to  catch 
the  breeze,  he  suddenly  beheld  what  is 
ever  dear  to  the  heart,  and  glorious  in  the 
eye  of  a  Briton,  the  magnificent  standard 
of  England,  unfolding  its  gorgeous  bla- 
zonry in  glowing  contrast  to  both,  and 
casting  a  ruddy  gleam  upon  the  water 
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beneath.  There  was  something  in  the 
very  act  ofunfurHng  this  flag  at  sea,  that 
together  with  the  splendid  effect  pro- 
duced, transported  AHck  to  a  fit  of  en- 
thusiasm. He  took  off  his  hat,  and  loudly 
cheered  the  flag.  The  first  lieutenant 
passing  at  that  moment,  touched  his 
shoulder,  saying  with  a  smile,  "  A  httle 
patience,  Mr.  Cohen  :  wait  for  the  salute." 
This  was  presently  given  :  the  thunder 
of  the  guns,  the  wreathing  of  the  light 
blue  smoke,  as  it  rose  and  curled  away ; 
the  strong  vibration  of  the  ship's  side 
against  which  he  leaned,  and  the  loud, 
long,  measured  cadence  of  three  hearty 
cheers,  given  at  the  full  pitch  of  some 
seven  hundred  manly  voices,  altogether 
kindled  the  fire  of  Alick's  spirit,  as  it  had 
never  been  kindled  before  :  he  was  in  the 
height  of  that  enjoyment  which  to  a 
young  and  ardent  mind  outweighs  all  that 
wealth  and  power  can  bestow.  He  wanted 
but  one  thing — he  longed  to  trace  a  fel- 
low-feeling  somewhere,  that  he  might  be 
tempted  to  speak  out  the  delight  which 
swelled  his  heart ;  but  he  was  alone ;  no 
one  just  then  beside  him,  nor  did  any 
body  appear  to  be  at  all  excited  by  what 
occasioned  him  so  great  emotion.  Again 
he  gazed  upon  the  crimson  flag:  and 
presently  was  greeted  by  the  loud  cheer- 
ful voice  of  Gordon,  abruptly  exclaiming, 
"  Ay,  Mr.  Cohen,  there  floats  the  Lion  of 
Judah." 

"  The  Lion  of  England,  I  suppose  you 
mean,"  said  an  officer  somewhat  sharply, 
who  had  caught  the  remark  as  he  passed. 

"  The  Lions  of  England,  Sir,  and  the 
Lion  of  Judah  also,  I  believe,"  answered 
the  Gunner,  touching  his  cap,  "  J  have 
heard  it  so  remarked,  and  by  one  well 
read  in  heraldry." 

"  Holloa,  Sharpe !"  cried  the  other, 
"  come,  here's  this  fellow  Gordon  making 
Jews  of  us  all !" 

"  Pardon  me,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Gun- 
ner, as  several  gathered  round  at  this 
summons,  "  I  believe  you  will  find  on  ex- 
amination, that  the  arms  of  England  con- 
tained only  two  lions,  until  our  Richard 
the  first  added  a  third,  after  his  conquest 
in  Palestine,  and  that  third  lion  he  proba- 
bly adopted  as  the  well-known  standard 
of  the  country  where  his  greatest  exploits 
were  performed,  and  a  chief  type  of  Him, 
'  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,'  whose 


cause  he  professed  to  uphold  agamst  the 
infidel  Saracens." 

"  This  is  all  conjecture,"  said  one  of  the 
gentlemen,  laughing,  "  and  a  very  wild 
conjecture  too." 

"  So  it  is,"  observed  another :  "  and  yet 
I  have  known  grave  volumes  of  history 
founded  on  conjecture  more  improbable 
than  this." 

A  great  debate  followed,  embracing  va- 
rious topics  of  history,  heraldry,  and  other 
matters,  to  which  neither  the  Gunner  nor 
Alick  staid  to  listen  :  the  former  pro- 
ceeded to  his  post;  the  latter  went  and 
leaned  over  the  stern,  watching  for  the 
glancing  reflection  of  the  banner  on  the 
silver  spray. 

''  Judah's  Lion  !"  thought  he  ;  "  what  a 
strange  idea  that  is ;  and  yet  I  don't  see 
but  it  may  be  perfectly  correct.  Richard 
bore  the  title  Cceur- de-lion,  and  might,  in 
consideration  of  that  distinction,  clap  a 
third  lion  upon  his  shield.  He  might,  to 
be  sure ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  how  very 
natural  it  would  be  that  he,  who  became 
by  his  conquests  lord  of  Palestine,  should 
incorporate  that  trophy  with  his  own.  Ju- 
dah's lion  !"  he  again  repeated,  chuckhng 
as  the  thought  arose,  "  if  so,  why  Eng- 
land fights  under  our  banner — she  may 
point  to  the  standard  of  the  despised  Jew, 
and  say,  '  In  hoc  signo  vinces.'  I'll  go 
this  very  night  to  the  Gunner's  cabin,  and 
get  some  further  information  from  him. 
'Twill  be  better  at  any  rate  than  turning 
into  bed  at  such  an  unreasonable  hour." 

And  Alick,  happily  for  him,  kept  his 
resolution.  No  sooner  were  the  lights  ex- 
tinguished, than  he  proceeded  to  the  snug 
little  cell,  tapping  at  the  door^  and  being 
told  to  walk  in,  found  the  Gunner  seated 
at  a  small  table,  with  a  large  book  be- 
fore him.  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Gor- 
don :  I  won't  interrupt  you,  as  you  are 
reading." 

"  Reading  or  not,  you  don't  interrupt 
me,  young  gentleman :  I  am  delighted  to 
see  you  here." 

'•  May  I  sit  w^ith  you  a  little  while,  Mr. 
Gordon  ?  May  I  ask  you  a  few  questions 
about  the  Lion?" 

The  Gunner  sprang  from  his  seat,  bolted 
the  door,  and  said  in  a  voice  that  faltered 
with  suppressed  emotion,  "  As  long  as 
you  please  you  shall  sit  here,  and  nobody 
shall  interrupt  us  while  we  talk,  as  by 
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God's  blessing  we  will  talk" — and  he 
clasped  his  hands  together  as  he  leaned 
them  on  the  Bible — "  on  the  most  stirring, 
the  most  glorious  of  all  subjects — '  the 
Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah !' " 

"  You  are  very  fond  of  our  people,  Mr. 
Gordon,"  said  Alick,  smihng. 

"  Sir,  I  owe  to  your  people  more  than 
my  life :  I  owe  to  them  this  book,  the 
writings  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  who 
were  all  Jews  ;  the  writings  of  the  Evan- 
geUsts  and  Apostles,  who  were  all  like- 
wise Jews :  and  through  them  the  knowl- 
edge of  my  Lord  and  Saviour,  the  King 
of  the  Jews,  God  over  all,  blessed  for 
ever !" 

This  was  more  than  Alick  Cohen  could 
understand  :  but  he  did  not  mean  to  enter 
into  any  theological  discussion  ;  therefore 
he  only  said,  "  I  am  glad  you  love  us,  Mr. 
Gordon,  and  I'm  sure  I  love  Christians ; 
at  least  such  as  you  are.  But  now  about 
the  Lion  on  the  standard,  and  king  Rich- 
ard adopting  it." 

"  You  heard  this  morning  all  I  knew 
of  that,"  replied  Gordon.  ''My  small 
Btock  of  information  was  soon  communi- 
cated. I  saw  you  looking  at  the  royal 
standard,  with  feelings  that  I  very  well 
understood  ;  for  I  have  served  under  that 
flag,  Mr.  Cohen,  ever  since  I  was  a  httle 
boy — a  little  cabin  boy,  blacking  the  offi- 
cers' shoes :  for  though,  by  the  goodness 
of  God,  [  have  risen  to  a  responsible  and 
respectable  station,  and  am  treated  so 
kindly  by  gentlemen  born  and  bred,  yet, 
sir,  I  sprang  from  very  humble  parents, 
the  poor  of  this  world,  only  rich  in  faith, 
who  could'nt  have  afforded  me  the  means 
of  learning  to  read.  1  came  first  on  board 
a  ship,  hoping  just  to  pick  up  a  few  crumbs 
of  biscuit  by  doing  any  menial  work — 
an  honest  Httle  vagabond,  afraid  to  steal, 
and  ashamed  to  beg  while  my  small  fin- 
gers could  work.  But  you  see,  sir,  I  have 
had  a  good  Master  to  serve,  and  after 
some  hard  rubs,  he  has  brought  me  to 
honour,  as  I  may  call  it.  And  now  Mr. 
Cohen,  I  advise  you  to  serve  the  same 
Master,  who  will  be  equally  gracious  to 
you.  To  return  to  the  standard,  as  I 
said,  I  saw  you  looking  on  it,  with  the 
heart  of  an  Englishman ;  and  perhaps 
not  knowing  that  it  had  its  commenda- 
tion to  the  heart  of  an  Israelite  too." 

"  I  was  quite  ignorant  of  it,  indeed : 


and  I  should  like  to  know  more  about  our 
old  Lion." 

"  You  remember,"  said  Gordon,  "  how 
your  great  ancestor,  Jacob,  blessed  his 
twelve  sons,  the  heads  of  the  twelve 
tribes,  before  he  died;  and  the  particu- 
lar mention  of  the  lion  in  Judah's  bless- 
ing ?" 

Alick  did  not  remember,  because  he 
did  not  know  a  word  about  it ;  however, 
his  curiosity  was  excited,  and  he  said, 
"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr.  Gordon,  I 
have  been  rather  a  bad  student.  I  read 
what  was  put  into  my  hands,  but  never 
gave  proper  attention  to  it:  so  though  I 
may  have  seen  it  all  before,  any  thing  you 
see  good  enough  to  tell  me  will  be  as  new 
to  me  as  if  I  had  not." 

"  Well,  come  here,  and  look  at  this 
page,  where  the  whole  is  related  by  your 
great  Lawgiver,  Moses."  He  turned  to 
the  forty-ninth  chapter  of  Genesis,  and 
saying  in  a  low  but  distinct  voice,  "  May 
the  God  of  Jacob  bless  it  to  our  souls  for 
Jesus  Christ's  sake,"  he  pointed  out  the 
eighth  verse,  requesting  Alick  to  read  it, 
who,  colouring  with  a  feeling  that  he 
could  not  define,  began,  "  Judah,  thou  art 
he  whom  thy  brethren  shall  praise,  thy 
hand  shall  be  in  the  neck  of  thine  ene- 
mies, thy  father's  children  shall  bow  down 
before  thee.  Judah  is  a  lion's  whelp ; 
from  the  prey,  my  son  thou  art  gone  up : 
he  stooped  dov/n,  he  couched  as  a  lion, 
and  as  an  old  lion ;  who  shall  rouse  him 
up  ?"  Ahck  here  exclaimed,  "  Why,  we 
heard  that  in  the  morning." 

"  Yes :  but  not  in  the  same  part  of  the 
book ;  we  will  see  to  that  presently :  go 
on,  if  you  please."    Alick  resumed. 

" '  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from 
Judah,  nor  a  Lawgiver  from  between  his 
feet,  until  Shiloh  come  ;  and  unto  him 
shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be. 
Binding  his  foal  unto  the  vine,  and  his 
ass's  colt  unto  the  choice  vine ;  he  washed 
his  garments  in  wine,  and  his  clothes  in 
the  blood  of  grapes ;  his  eyes  shall  be  red' 
with  wine,  and  his  teeth  white  with  milk." 
This  is  prose,  but  really  I  never  read  po- 
etry so  beautiful,  Mr.  Gordon.  The  scep- 
tre is  departed  from  Judah,  alas  !" — and 
that  sigh  was  the  first  Alick  ever  gave  to 
the  desolation  of  his  people — "  but  1  don't 
know  who  Shiloh  is.  In  fact  I  feel  I  am. 
shamefully  ignorant  of  things  I  ought  to 
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know.     Please  to  tell  me,  Mr.  Gordon, 
who  is  Shiloh?" 

As  the  boy  turned  his  bright  eyes  on 
his  companion,  the  expression  of  humility, 
submission,  and  earnestness  upon  his  in- 
genuous countenance  so  touched  the  warm 
heart  of  the  old  christian  sailor,  that  for 
the  moment  his  voice  failed  him.  He 
pointed  upwards,  and  then  said,  "  Pray 
that  you  may  know  him." 

Alick  dropped  his  eyes,  looking  disap- 
pointed, and  Gordon  resumed,  "  I  will 
point  out  something  remarkable  to  you. 
These  words  spoken  by  Jacob  could  not 
be  known  to  the  heathen  idolator  Balaam, 
when  the  king  of  Moab  sent  him  to  curse 
Israel ;  yet  see  how  similar  are  the  terms 
he  uses ;  in  fact  the  same ;"  and  he  turned 
to  the  twenty-fourth  of  Numbers,  pointing 
out  the  ninth  verse,  '•  He  couched,  he  lay 
down  as  a  lion,  and  as  a  great  lion,  who 
shall  stir  him  up  ?"  "  That  is  singular," 
said  Alick,  "  how  do  you  account  for  it  ?" 

"  By  the  fact,  that  both  spake  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord ; 
Jacob  willingly ;  wicked  Balaam  against 
his  will :  and  this  not  only  confirms  the 
prophecy,  but  makes  it  doubly  observable." 

"  That's  true.  Do  you  see,  too,  it  is 
said  here  that  he,  that  is  Jacob,  '  hath  as  it 
were  the  strength  of  an  unicorn.'  The 
unicorn  also  is  in  the  royal  arms  of  Eng- 
land." 

Gordon  smiled,  delighted  at  finding  the 
youth  thus  interested.  "  I  never  thought 
of  the  unicorn  before,  I  acknowledge,  but 
your  remark  is  true.  And  now  see  an- 
other prediction  of  Shiloh :  '  There  shall 
come  a  star  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  sceptre 
shall  rise  out  of  Israel ;'  this  star,  this 
sceptre  is  Shiloh." 

''  How  can  that  be  ?"  asked  Alick  quickly. 
"  The  sceptre  was  to  depart  when  Shiloh 
came :  how  then  can  Shiloh  be  a  sceptre  ?" 

"  I'll  tell  you,"  said  Gordon,  with  in- 
creased animation,  "  and  oh,  what  a  priv- 
ilege it  is  to  tell  you  things  on  the  knowl- 
edge of  which  depends  the  salvation  of 
your  immortal  soul !  This  sceptre  of 
Jacob — " 

Before  he  could  add  another  word,  a 
rap  at  the  door  was  followed  by  a  sum- 
mons to  attend  the  first  Lieutenant  imme- 
diately. Gordon's  countenance  had  never 
looked  so  clouded,  as  it  did  on  hearing 
this;   he  rose  heavily,  and  Ahck  said, 


"  Never  mind  :  you'll  let  me  come  another 
time,  I  know,  and  then  you  can  tell  me 
more  of  this.  I  am  very,  very  much 
obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Gordon,  indeed  I  am. 
I'll  try  to  become  a  better  scholar,  and  at 
all  events  I'll  never  rest  till  I  find  out  all 
that  is  to  be  found  out  about  Judah's 
Lion." 

"  Dear  boy !"  thought  the  Gunner  as  he 
hastened  upon  deck,  •'  you  little  know  how 
true  a  word  you  have  spoken.  Rest,  in- 
deed, can  never  be  yours  till  you  come  to 
a  right  acquaintance  with  the  Lamb  that 
was  slain — '  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah !' " 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Man's  enmity  against  the  truth  is  the 
most  active  principle  within  him.  He  may 
affect  to  despise,  but  in  reality  he  fears 
while  he  hates  it,  and  stoutly  resists  every 
accession  to  the  ranks  of  true  believers. 
He  that  is  born  after  the  flesh,  naturally 
desires  to  persecute  a  brother  born  after 
the  Spirit ;  and  there  was  no  exception  to 

this  rule  on  board  Her  Majesty's  ship ; 

though  as  yet  the  pious  Gunner  had  not 
experienced  its  operation,  beyond  a  few 
petty  annoyances,  which  he  scarcely  felt. 

But  who  with  impunity  shall  stretch 
forth  the  hand  to  unwind  the  web  in  which 
Satan  holds  captive  a  lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel !  Judaism,  the  shell 
wherein  lies,  concealed  and  useless  to  its 
possessor,  the  rich  kernel  of  the  gospel, 
and  Popery,  the  worthless  husk  from  which 
that  kernel  has  been  privily  eaten  out, 
are  the  objects  of  his  peculiar  vigilance. 
To  reveal  to  the  Jews  the  undiscovered 
riches,  and  to  the  Papist  the  unsuspected 
hollowness  of  what  he  grasps,  is  to  shake 
the  pillars  of  that  throne  whereon  the 
Prince  of  darkness  sits ;  for  well  he  knows 
that  the  restoration  of  Israel  and  the  de- 
struction of  Popery  are  the  appointed  sig- 
nals for  fettering  him  in  the  bottomless  pit. 

Sharpe  the  infidel  was  a  ready  tool  in 
the  work  of  hindering  the  truth.  He 
really  dreaded  no  man  on  board  in  an 
argument  except  Gordon,  for  he  alone 
wielded  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  against 
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him.  The  only  instance  in  which  he  had 
been  effectually  silenced  by  the  learned 
but  unenhghtened  schoolmaster,  was, 
when  the  latter  appealed  to  the  state  of 
the  Jews  as  a  living  testimony  to  the  ver- 
ity of  God's  word  ;  and  the  way  in  which 
Gordon  followed  it  up  increased  his  an- 
noyance. He  noticed,  with  sullen  dislike, 
the  growing  cordiality  between  the  Gun- 
ner and  Alick  Cohen,  and  without  caring 
a  straw  whether  the  boy  continued  a  Jew  or 
became  a  "  Methodist" — for  Mr.  Sharpe, 
like  many  better  and  wiser  people,  fancied 
that  in  becoming  a  Christian  a  man  must 
cease  to  be  a  Jew — he  resolved  to  make  it 
an  occasion  for  punishing  the  objects  of 
his  maUce. 

He  easily  managed  to  convey  to  Mr. 
Cohen  some  hints  on  the  unsuitableness 
to  his  rank  in  life  of  the  intimacy  his 
young  son  seemed  disposed  to  form  ;  with 
an  assurance  that  if  allowed  to  continue  it 
he  would  be  seduced,  not  merely  from  the 
religion  of  his  fathers,  but  to  join  a  sect  so 
extremely  bigotted,  narrow-minded,  and 
despised  by  all  sensible  people,  as  to  be- 
come a  scoff  among  respectable  Chris- 
tians. This  exceedingly  alarmed  Mr. 
Cohen :  he  sent  for  Alick,  and  bestowed 
on  him  a  reprimand  for  losing  sight  of  his 
station  in  society,  and  without  making  any 
allusion  to  religion,  prohibited  him  from 
further  acquaintance  with  the  warrant- 
officer,  in  whose  cabin  he  heard  he  had 
been  sitting  after  the  lights  were  out. 

•'  That  was  the  very  reason,  father,"  said 
Alick,  who  had  no  desire  to  put  it  on  any 
other  footing.  "  Do  you  blame  me  lor 
avaiUng  myself  of  a  good  candle,  instead 
of  going  to  bed  at  nursery-hours?" 

•'  You  are  not  obliged  to  go  to  bed  ;  'tis 
very  pleasant  on  deck  in  the  evening." 

•'I'm  walking  the  deck  all  day,"  said 
AHck,  fretfully  ;  "  and  a  little  quietness  at 
night,  without  being  shut  up  wholly  in  the 
dark,  I  may  surely  enjoy." 

"  Nonsense  !  you  have  companions  of 
your  own  age  and  rank,  every  way  suita- 
ble, and  may  be  well  content  to  do  as  they 
do.  Hold  no  further  intercourse  with  this 
Boatswain,  or  whatever  they  call  him ; 
and  remember  it  is  but  for  a  short  time. 
You  will  soon  be  ashore,  and  may  burn 
candles  all  night :  and  all  day  too,  if  you 
please." 

Alick  smiled :  his  father's  good-humour- 
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ed  way  of  speaking  had  always  influenced 
him  more  than  any  principle  of  obedience 
would  have  done ;  and  he  resolved  to  fol- 
low his  own  inclination  without  "  vexing" 
a  parent  whom  he  loved,  by  open  rebel- 
hon. 

Meanwhile  Sharpe,  having  satisfied 
himself  that  Mr.  Cohen  would  not  sane- 
tion  any  farther  intimacy  between  his  son 
and  the  Gunner,  went  to  the  first  Lieuten- 
ant, who  was  on  deck ;  and  Sharpe  was 
glad  to  perceive  the  Captain  so  near  as  to 
be  within  hearing.  He  mentioned  to  the 
Lieutenant  that  their  worthy  passenger 
was  made  exceedingly  unhappy  by  dis- 
covering that  Gordon,  whom  every  one 
knew  to  be  a  fanatic  in  religion,  was  tam- 
pering with  his  son's  creed.  "A  Jew,'^ 
continued  he,  "  feels  his  disadvantage 
among  so  many  Christians:  but  he  is 
really  a  gentleman,  and  as  such  " — 

"  Of  course,  of  course,  Mr.  Sharpe,"  in- 
terrupted the  Captain  ;  and  Sharpe,  see- 
ing his  words  had  produced  the  desired 
effect,  touched  his  cap  and  retreated. 

Gordon  was  summoned,  reprimanded, 
and  informed  that  any  farther  interference 
with  the  young  gentleman  would  be  con- 
sidered an  act  of  insubordination,  and 
treated  accordingly. 

"  Alas !"  thought  the  Christian  sailor, 
as  he  slowly  withdrew,  "  how  many  are 
the  foes  that  rise  up  against  Israel !  Must 
I  withhold  my  hand  from  a  work  brought 
to  me  in  a  way  so  remarkable  and  unex- 
pected ?  I  can't  think  it  a  part  of  my 
duty  to  obey  this  order :  there's  nothing 
in  the  articles  of  war  to  authorize  it ;  and 
if  I  suffer  unjustly,  not  for  a  breach  of 
duty,  but  for  righteousness'  sake,  I  lose  a 
httle  worldly  profit  and  credit,  but  not  the 
blessing  of  the  Lord."  Raising  his  eyes, 
he  saw  Alick  among  the  rigging,  laugh- 
ingly exulting  in  having,  by  his  superior 
agility,  outstripped  a  fat,  titled  Middy  in 
a  climbing  race.  "  The  noble  boy  !  No, 
1  won't  give  him  up :  I  won't,"  repeated 
the  Gunner,  stoutly. 

But  the  next  day  Alick,  watching  an 
opportunity,  eagerly  accosted  him.  "  Mr. 
Gordon,  hush  !  I'm  forbidden  to  speak  to 
you  ;  so  tell  me  when  and  where  I  may 
do  it  without  fear  of  discovery." 

•'  Who  forbade  you,  Mr.  Cohen?" 

"My  father."  The  Gunner's  counte- 
nance instantly  fell,  and  he  looked  so  dis- 
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tressed  that  Alick  anxiously  continued. 
"  It  is  all  through  the  malicious  spite  of 
some  blackguard  or  another — very  likely 
that  Sharpe  ;  and  though  I  won't  displease 
my  father  openly,  it  shall  not  hinder  my 
talking  with  you  as  much  as  I  can." 

"  No,  Mr.  Cohen  :  the  law  of  Moses,  or 
rather  of  God,  the  law  which  Christ  came 
not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil,  the  immutable 
law  of  the  ten  commandments,  bids  you 
honour  your  father  and  your  mother. 
Obedience  to  parents  is  a  duty  that  none 
may  neglect.  Your  father  commands, 
you  must  obey." 

"  But  this  command  was  unjust  and  un- 
reasonable ;  besides,  I  see  no  cause  why 
I  should  be  in  leading-strings  to  anybody. 
I'm  old  enough  to  think  for  myself" 

Gordon  drew  a  small  Bible  from  his 
pocket;  and  turning  to  the  twenty-first 
chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  requested  Alick 
to  read  the  eighteenth  and  three  follow- 
ing verses,  saying,  "  That  command  was 
given  to  your  father." 

The  youth  read  it  in  silence ;  then  turn- 
ing rapidly  over  the  leaves  of  the  volume, 
and  glancing  at  the  title-page,  he,  sud- 
denly looking  up,  said,  with  a  manly  blunt- 
ness  that  had  more  than  once  struck  the 
Gunner  as  characteristic  of  growing  de- 
cision— "  Mr.  Gordon,  I  wish  you  would 
lend  me  this  book." 

"  Lend  it  you  !  Ay,  that  I  will :  and 
I'll  lend  it  you  till  you  have  read  every 
word  in  it,  and  can  say  you  have  no  more 
use  for  it :  which  will  not  come  to  pass 
till  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  take  to 
him  his  great  power  and  comes  to  reign. 
The  book  is  yours,  Mr.  Cohen :  read  it, 
and  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowl- 
edge are  yours." 

"  But  now,"  said  Alick  smiling,  "  sup- 
pose Papa  catches  me  at  it,  and  says,  '  I 
forbid  you  to  read  it,'  what  shall  I  do  ?" 

"  Obey  God  rather  than  man.  You 
must  obey  your  parents,  because  God  has 
commanded  it :  but  if  they  order  you  to 
do  anything  contrary  to  his  command, 
they  do  away  with  their  own  authority 
which  is  founded  on  his  command." 

"  And  does  God  command  me  to  read 
this  book  ?" 

"  He  does,  sir,  as  you  will  soon  find  if 
you  examine  it.  The  five  first  books,  the 
'Pentateuch,  or  books  of  the  law,  w^ere 
-written  by  Moses  himself:  and  every  king 


of  Israel  was  required  not  only  to  read, 
but  with  his  own  hand  to  write  out  the 
law  as  there  given.  At  this  day  it  is  read 
in  your  synagogues,  and  held  in  the  deep- 
est veneration." 

"  What !  is  this  the  law,  the  Thorah  of 
our  people?  I  had  no  idea  of  that.  Will 
it  tell  me  any  more  about  the  Lion  of  Ju- 
dah ?" 

'•  Everything,  if  you  will  but  pray  to 
have  your  eyes  opened,  and  your  under- 
standing enlightened :  and  now  farewell. 
Mr.  Cohen  ;  my  dear  young  friend,  I  hope 
I  may  say.  No  farther  conversation  must 
we  have ;  but  I'll  pray  for  you  day  and 
night,  in  the  name  of  the  King  Messiah, 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  And  he  turned 
away,  scarcely  able  to  restrain  his  tears, 
but  rejoicing  in  heart,  while  Alick,  after 
warmly  shaking  his  hand,  pocketed  the 
little  Bible  and  walked  off. 

•'  How  sinful  I  w^as,"  thought  the  Gun- 
ner, "  to  doubt  that  everything  would  be 
better  ordered  than  I  could  have  devised 
or  dreamed  of.  There  he  has  got  hold 
of  the  great  scripture  principle  of  obedi- 
ence ;  and  his  poor  blind  father,  in  depriv- 
ing him  of  such  a  broken  cistern  as  I 
should  have  been,  has  put  him  in  the  way 
of  drawing  direct  from  the  fountain  of 
living  waters.  I  dared  not  hope  I  should 
persuade  him  to  accept  a  Bible,  and  he 
has  asked  me  for  it !" 

Sharpe,  who  expected  a  very  different 
expression  of  countenance,  was  sorely  per- 
plexed to  see  Gordon  look  so  contented, 
and  even  joyous.  He  narrowly  watched 
to  detect  any  clandestine  doings,  but  in 
vain.  Nothing  of  the  sort  took  place ;  the 
only  dissatisfied  countenance  that  he  saw 
was  in  his  looking-glass:  all  against  whose 
peace  he  had  practised  were  pleased  and 
happy. 

Alick  first  found,  and  re-perused  the 
prophecy  of  Balaam ;  and  then  resolved 
to  read  the  book  regularly  through.  TJiis 
was  not  an  easy  task  on  board  ship ;  and 
as  his  father  overcame  the  first  effects  of 
the  sea,  he  kept  him  much  with  him.  We 
all  know  how  many  ways  Satan  has  of 
hindering  the  study  of  God's  word ;  and 
no  marvel  if  poor  Alick  experienced  many 
an  interruption.  Reading  as  opportunity 
served  and  inclination  prompted,  he  had 
just  finished  the  book  of  Genesis,  when 
they  neared  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  j  and 
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thenceforward  he  had  no  eyes  or  thought, 
save  for  the  look-out.  They  soon  an- 
chored in  the  noble  harbour  of  Valetta, 
and  disembarking,  took  up  their  tempo- 
rary abode ;  the  ship  being  detained  for 
the  next  packet,  which  was  expected  soon, 
with  dispatches  from  Malta. 

Here  Alick  was  destined  to  encounter 
the  grand  stumbling-block  of  his  people, 
against  which  Gordon  had  intended  to 
warn  him.  Strolling  about  with  one  of 
the  Middies,  the  day  after  their  arrival,  he 
descried  at  some  little  distance  a  lonof  line 
of  procession,  persons  robed  and  cowled, 
bearing  banners,  and  what  greatly  sur- 
prised him,  hghted  tapers  that  glared  with 
a  strange  sickly  aspect  under  a  brilliant 
sun.  Before  reaching  them  the  proces- 
sion turned  off  into  a  cross  street,  and  Alick 
asked  his  companion  what  it  was.  ''  The 
host,  I  suppose,  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  people  reverenced  it.  By  the  way,  if 
ever  you  meet  it,  be  sure  to  take  off  your 
hat,  and  stand  still  till  it  is  past." 

"  With  all  my  heart :  but  why  ?" 

"  Why !  because  everybody  does ;  that 
is,  all  Christians  do,  and  1  suppose  all 
other  people." 

"  I  have  seen  many  processions  in  Lon- 
don," observed  Alick :  "  but  except  to 
cheer  the  Q,ueen,  or  the  Duke,  or  some 
big-wig,  I  never  took  off  my  hat." 

"  They  don't  carry  the  host  about  in 
London,"  said  the  Middy. 

"  Well,  but  what  is  this  host  ?  What 
is  it  made  of?" 

"  'Tis  made  of  a  wafer,  but  they  think 
it  is  God."  Alick  stared  most  wildly  at 
his  companion,  who,  feeling  his  deficiency 
in  theological  learning,  changed  the  sub- 
ject. However,  the  young  Jew  questioned 
his  father  about  it  in  the  evening,  who 
carelessly  said,  "  Most  of  the  people  here 
are  Catholics,  and  their  religion  is  more 
openly  professed  than  in  England,  where 
liberality  holds  a  very  slow  march.  W^e 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  Alick  ;  but  as 
a  matter  of  good-breeding  and  policy,  we 
must  show  the  same  respect  to  it  that  oth- 
ers do." 

"  Well,  but,  father,  explain  to  me  what 
this  host,  or  wafer,  is  ?" 

"  A  thin  cake,  I  believe,  which  the 
priest,  by  speaking  some  words,  pretends 
to  turn  into  the  body  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
who  was  crucified  with  others,  as  a  male- 


factor, nearly  two  thousand  years  ago, 
and  whom  the  Christians  call  their  God. 
Therefore  they  worship  the  wafer,  or 
host." 

Alick  made  no  reply :  in  reality  he  was 
enraged.     The  little  he  had  read  of  the 
Scriptures  had  impressed  him  with  high 
and  reverential  views  of  the  Creator  ;  and 
with  a  feeling  approaching  to  filial  appro- 
priation of  the  God  of  his  father  Abraham. 
He  had  a  vivid  imagination,  a  conception 
of  the  beautiful,  and  still  more  of  the  sub- 
lime ;  and  all  that  Gordon  had  said  tended 
to  enlarge  his  apprehension  of  the  great 
power   and   majesty  of  the  Most  High. 
His  father's  statement  seemed  to  imply  a 
double  profanation,  that  part  which  con- 
cerned the  wafer  being  equally  monstrous 
in  its  absurdity  as  blasphemous  in  its  im- 
piety :  and  the  whole  absolutely  irritated 
him  against  Christianity  to  a  degree  that 
surprised  himself    He  recollected  having 
been  arrested  by  a  verse   addressed   to 
Israel,  when  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the 
Bible,   which   he   thought    bore  on   this 
point :  and  locking  himself  up,  he  took  out 
the  book,  and  soon  found  it  in  Deuteron- 
omy iv.    He  read  the  chapter  with  won- 
der and  delight,  until  coming  to  the  twenty- 
seventh  verse,  he  found,  "  And  the  Lord 
shall  scatter  you  among  the  nations,  and 
ye  shall  be  left  few  in  number  among  the 
heathen,  w^iither  the  Lord  shall  lead  you. 
And  there  shall  ye  serve  gods,  the  works 
of  men's  hands,  wood  and  stone,  which 
neither  see,  nor  hear,  nor  eat,  nor  smell." 
Here  he  started  up,  and  exclaimed  aloud, 
"  Never !  God  of  Abraham,  I  never  will. 
Scattered  we   are,  and   few   in   number 
among  these  heathen,  but  never  will  I  be 
guilty  of  such  a  vile  sin  !     Call  a  wafer 
Jehovah,  and  bow  down  before  it !    Why 
the  bare  idea  is  enough  to  bring  a  judg- 
ment upon  me.     What  fools  these  Chris- 
tians are,  to  circulate  a  book  that  shows 
their  wickedness  in  such  a  strong  light. 
Only  for  this  book,  I  might  have  done  as 
they  do."    He  read  no  farther,  but  care- 
fully restoring  the  volune  to  its  hiding- 
place,  he  lifted  up  his  hand  to  heaven, 
and  solemnly  repeated,  "  I  never  will !" 

Next  day  he  went  out  with  a  young 
military  officer,  and  had  not  proceeded  far 
when  they  descried  a  procession  approach- 
ing, more  showy  than  the  former,  with  a 
richly-gilded  canopy  held  aloft.    "Here 
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comes  the  host"  observed  the  officer: 
"  now  we  must  be  on  our  good  behaviour, 
and  salute  it." 

"  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  do,"  said  Alick. 

"  Pho,  you  must:  'tis  a  necessary  piece 
of  civility  that  everybody  shows." 

"  I  am  a  Jew ;  and  I  will  not  disgrace 
my  rehgion." 

"And  I'm  a  staunch  Protestant,  and 
ashamed  to  yield,  I  confess  :  but  really  we 
must.  Or,  stay ;  shall  we  go  into  this 
shop,  and  so  avoid  it  ?" 

"  You  may,"  replied  Alick,  quietly. 

The  young  man  misunderstood  him ; 
and  supposing  he  would  follow,  immedi- 
ately turned  into  the  cigar-shop ;  and  to 
be  further  out  of  the  way,  walked  straight 
on,  to  the  very  back :  while  Alick  coolly 
pursued  his  path  along  the  street,  and  met 
the  procession  in  a  more  open  space. 
Every  head  was  uncovered  ;  several  poor 
people  knelt  J  all  showed  respect  to  the 
idolatrous  abomination  :  but  like  Mordecai 
in  the  presence  of  Haman,  young  Cohen 
remained  erect,  and  covered. 

"  Take  off  your  hat !"  shouted  the  peo- 
ple who  had  congregated  there,  some  in 
English,  some  in  Italian,  and  various  other 
dialects.  "  You  had  better  take  your  hat 
off,"  whispered  a  gentleman  to  Alick,  in  a 
friendly,  persuasive  tone. 

"  You  had  better  put  yours  on,"  was 
the  retort  Menaces  followed :  the  host 
was  now  just  on  a  line  with  him  ;  several 
hands  were  raised,  and  one  brawny  fellow 
struck  the  hat  from  Alick's  head,  who 
catching  and  instantly  replacing  it  with 
his  left  hand,  at  the  same  moment  knocked 
the  assailant  down  with  his  right,  who 
fell  so  near  the  feet  of  a  torch-bearing 
friar  as  to  endanger  the  upset  both  of  him- 
self and  his  flambeau.  Great  tumult  en- 
sued :  and  Ahck  was  being  very  roughly 
handled,  when  on  one  side,  the  young 
military  officer,  and  on  the  other  two  or 
three  of  his  late  shipmates,  ran  up,  and 
with  the  help  of  some  bystanders,  who  in 
their  hearts  admired  the  boy's  spirit,  suc- 
ceeded in  extricating  him  without  fur- 
ther violence.  He  had,  however,  severely 
sprained  his  ancle,  and  was  scarcely  able 
to  walk  back  to  his  quarters,  where  Mr. 
Cohen  slightly  reprimanded  his  illiberal 
conduct,  and  secretly  congratulated  him- 
self on  being  the  father  of  such  a  fine  fel- 


low, who,  when  a  little  sobered  down, 
would  doubtless  shine  in  the  world. 

Such  scenes  sometimes  occur  in  Malta, 
and  other  places  where,  while  naval  and 
military  men  are  compelled  either  to  vio- 
late their  pledge  of  obedience  to  earthly 
powers  and  forfeit  their  commissions,  pr 
to  transgress  the  law  of  God  by  an  act 
of  idolatrous  homage  to  an  accursed 
thing, — a  private  Protestant  is  occasion- 
ally found  sufficiently  bold  in  the  faith  to 
defy  the  consequences  of  refusing  it  But 
this  was  the  act  of  a  Jew :  and  it  spread 
through  the  place  with  numberless  ad- 
ditions. 

In  the  evening,  while  Alick  reclined  on 
a  couch,  for  the  repose  of  his  bandaged 
ancle,  a  lofty  personage  entered,  whose 
countenance  at  once  proclaimed  his  na- 
tion, while  his  picturesque  costume,  more 
Asiatic  than  European,  though  not  alto- 
gether so,  and  the  beard  that  with  jet 
black  curls  almost  concealed  the  lower 
part  of  his  face,  struck  the  youth  with 
mingled  surprise  and  curiosity.  He  looked 
round  for  a  moment,  while  Mr.  Cohen 
rose  with  his  accustomed  politeness,  and 
returned  his  courteous  salutation ;  then 
advancing  to  the  sofa,  he  said,  in  Eng- 
lish, but  with  a  very  foreign  accent,  "  I 
am  a  stranger  in  Malta ;  but  tell  me,  is 
this  stripling  the  son  of  Israel  who  dared 
to  brave  the  rage  of  assembled  Gentiles 
rather  than  humble  himself  before  their 
idol  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  Alick.  "  I  know 
no  God  but  the  God  of  Abraham." 

The  stately  Jew  spread  his  hands  over 
his  head,  pronounced  a  blessing  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  and  sat  down  beside  him. 


CHAPTER  V. 

It  has  already  been  noticed  that  Mr. 
Cohen's  object  in  Alick's  education,  was 
to  fit  him  for  legislatorial  and  other  func- 
tions of  public  life,  where  national  pecu- 
liarities would  be  laid  aside ;  or  rather  his 
nationality  as  a  Jew  altogether  merged  in 
his  English  citizenship.  The  general 
state  of  those  among  whom  they  princi- 
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pally  associated,  was  that  of  a  money-get- 
ting and  money-loving  race,  who  held 
their  own  particular  religion  much  as  the 
same  class  among  nominal  Christians  do, 
that  is  to  say,  as  a  mere  accident — they 
happened  -to  be  born  in  such  a  commu- 
nion,  just  as  they  happened  to  be  born 
when  periwigs  were  out  of  date  ;  so  they 
neither  wore  periwigs  nor  abandoned  the 
creed  of  their  fathers.  Taking  it  for 
granted  that  others  held  their  religious 
profession  by  the  same  loose  tenure,  they 
were  perfectly  content  to  let  them  retain 
it ;  and  were  far  too  well-bred  to  make  it 
a  matter  of  animadversion;  far  less  did 
any  idea  of  building  personal  objections 
upon  it  enter  their  minds. 

The  only  instance  in  which  Mr.  Cohen 
felt  as  a  Jew,  was  in  reference  to  his  poor 
brethren,  the  lower  class  of  Hebrews  in 
London ;  and  many  a  time  did  he,  as  a 
Jew,  address  them  in  language  of  warm 
remonstrance,  and  speak  of  them  to  others 
in  that  of  severe  censure,  and  almost 
downright  repudiation.  He  could  see  no 
reason,  he  said,  why  a  people  of  most  un- 
questionable antiquity,  once  the  glory  and 
dread  of  the  whole  earth,  and  still  the 
most  wealthy  of  all,  should  forget  their 
proper  position^  and  submit  to  be  classed 
with  the  least  respectable  of  those  among 
whom  they  dwelt,  their  equals  or  inferi- 
ors. On  this  point  he  was  eloquent ;  and 
what  was  far  more,  he  really  laboured  to 
reclaim  some  with  whom  his  business 
brought  him  into  contact,  by  appealing  to 
what  he  supposed  to  be  their  strongest 
feelings,  but  in  vain.  Poor  Cohen  did  not 
know,  he  would  not  search  into  the  Book 
and  read,  that  his  race  was  doomed  to 
this  fate  ;  that  to  be  a  proverb,  a  by-word, 
a  hissing,  an  astonishment  among  the  na- 
tions, was  the  penalty  denounced  on  them 
for  aggravated  transgressions,  until  they 
should  turn  again  to  the  Lord  who  smote 
them.  Sometimes  he  was  reminded  b\^ 
his  more  consistent  brethren  that  their 
people  were  scourged  for  their  sins,  and 
scattered  because  of  their  transgressions 
as  of  old :  but  this  he  regarded  as  a  mere 
excuse,  unworthy  of  rational  beings  :  and 
persisted  in  believing  that  an  effort  on 
their  part  would  at  once  raise  them  to  a 
level  with  their  fellow-subjects ;  "  and 
above  the  level,"  he  added  :  "  for  half 
the   ingenuity  that   they   now  practise, 


would,  if  properly  directed,  soon  overstep 
all  competitors,  and  give  them  the  lead 
in  every  department  of  honourable  in- 
dustry." 

Such  language  Alick  had  often  heard 
from  his  father's  lips ;  and  that  he  did  not 
immediately  forget  it,  was  owing  to  Es- 
ther. She  would  sit  in  profound  silence, 
her  head  bent  over  her  embroidery  or 
painting,  to  conceal  from  her  uncle  the 
varying  colour  of  her  cheek,  and  the  dis- 
pleasure that  her  frequent  frown  betrayed ; 
then,  when  alone  with  Alick,  would  give 
vent  to  expressions  that  amused  him 
greatly,  claiming  such  high  honours  and 
privileges  for  the  most  degraded  subject 
of  Mr.  Cohen's  complaint,  that  the  youth 
would  say,  "  Well,  Esther,  I  am  happy  in 
being  a  Jew,  or  you  would  not  allow  me 
to  loll  in  my  chair  in  your  august  presence. 
If  all  trades  fail,  I  have  only  to  mount  a 
greasy  beard,  and  shoulder  an  old-clothes 
bag,  and  then  instead  of  falling  I  shall 
positively  rise  in  your  estimation." 

It  had  never  yet  been  Alick's  lot  to  meet 
with  one  among  his  own  people  who  took 
the  view  that  Gordon  did  of  their  real  po- 
sition ;  but  there  was  something  in  his  se- 
cret mind  that  responded  to  it.  He  had 
begun  to  think  that  Christianity — such  as 
it  appeared  in  Gordon — was  a  refined  and 
elevated  species  of  Judaism,  and  under 
this  impression  he  was  prepared  to  read 
the  New  Testament  with  an  unprejudiced, 
inquiring  mind  :  but  the  view  that  he  had 
now  taken  of  a  system  that  falsely  usurps 
the  name  of  Christianity,  and  under  pre- 
tence of  honouring  the  Lord,  degrades  him 
more  effectually  than  the  utmost  blasphe- 
mies of  an  open  enemy  can  do,  made  him 
recoil  as  from  the  brink  of  a  precipice ; 
while  the  total  absence  of  sympathy  on 
all  sides,  was  a  burden  to  his  ingenuous 
disposition. 

When  the  strange  visiter,  whose  aspect 
very  much  prepossessed  him.  had  made 
some  kind  enquiries  into  the  extent  of 
Alick's  hurt,  he  returned  to  Mr.  Cohen, 
and  asked  after  the  welfare  of  their  breth- 
ren in  England. 

"  Nothing  material  has  occurred  among 
them,"  replied  Mr.  Cohen  :  "  but  may  I 
ask  how  long-  it  is  since  you  were  there  ?" 

"  Never :  I  have  not  been  in  England." 

"  No  !  you  speak  the  language  well." 

"  I  have  been  much  used  to  traffic  with 
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Europeans,  and  learned  many  languages: 
English  among  them."  Then  turning  to 
Alick,  he  said,  "  Thou  hast  been  well 
taught,  my  son,  in  the  law  of  our  holy 
commandments,  abhorring  the  idolater. 
Cursed  be  he  !" 

Alick  heartily  assented  ;  but  his  father 
frowned.  '•  Where  he  has  been  taught  I 
know  not :  no  such  lesson  of  illiberality, 
no  such  bigotry  and  intolerance,  can  have 
been  learned  under  my  roof.  They  are 
wholly  subversive  of  good  citizenship,  and 
can  only  tend  to  bar  his  advancement." 

The  visiter  gazed  at  him  in  evident  per- 
plexity; but  whether  the  sentiment  ut- 
tered surprised  him,  or  the  language  that 
conveyed  it  baffled  his  limited  comprehen- 
sion, was  not  clear.  Before  any  further 
remark  could  be  made,  a  servant  entered 
to  place  in  his  master's  hand  a  card  in- 
scribed with  the  name  of  one  whom  he 
knevv  to  be  a  convert,  and  a  zealous  mis- 
sionary among  the  Jews,  and  who  re- 
quested to  see  the  young  gentleman. 

"  Show  him  in,"  said  Mr.  Cohen,  in  any 
tone  but  that  of  satisfaction ;  and  then 
muttered,  as  he  turned  on  his  heel,  "  Upon 
my  word,  this  boy's  folly  will  bring  upon 
us  all  the  fanatics  in  Malta  !" 

The  missionary  entered,  and  with  that 
frank  unceremonious  manner  that  defies 
repulse,  walked  up  to  the  couch,  saying 
as  he  extended  his  liand,  "  My  young 
friend,  you  have  done  well  to-day." 

"  That,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Cohen,  who  be- 
gan to  feel  that  his  authority  was  likely  to 
be  set  aside,  "  may  admit  of  a  question. 
I  consider  that  he  has  done  ill." 

"  Are  you  his  father  ?" 

"  Yes,  1  am." 

"  Are  you  a  Jew  ?" 

»'  Yes." 

"What  is  written  in  the  law  of  Moses, 
concerning  the  maker  of  an  image,  and 
the  worshipper  thereof?" 

"  A  great  deal,  no  doubt,  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  teachers  of  the  law  to  be 
well  acquainted  with;  but  with  which  a 
school-boy  has  nothing  to  do." 

"  True,"  said  the  first  comer,  who  had 
regarded  the  missionary  from  his  entrance 
with  an  unfriendly  eye,  "  True ;  for  it  is 
written  in  the  Hilehoth  Talmud  Torah, 
'  Women,  and  slaves,  and  children,  are 
exempt  from  the  study  of  the  law.' " 

The  missionary  smiled,  and  laying  his 


hand  on  the  Jew's  shoulder,  said,  "My 
worthy  Josef  Ben-Melchor,  you  with  your 
Talmud  are  as  far  astray  from  the  law  of 
Moses  as  the  poor  Papist  with  his  wafer- 
god  is  from  the  gospel  of  Christ."  Then 
addressing  Mr.  Cohen,  he  added,  "  Hear, 
brother,  what  Jehovah  saith :  '  These 
words  which  I  command  thee  this  day 
shall  be  in  thine  heart :  and  thou  shalt 
teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  children, 
and  thou  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou 
sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou 
walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thou  liest 
down,  and  when  thou  risest  up.'  To  our 
fathers  were  these  words  addressed,  and 
our  fathers  heard,  and  obeyed,  and  it  was 
well  with  them.  But  after  a  while  they 
forgat :  they  ceased  to  treasure  in  their 
hearts  the  commandment  given ;  they 
taught  it  no  longer  to  their  children,  nei- 
ther spake  they  of  it  when  sitting  in  the 
house,  or  when  walking  by  the  way ; 
when  lying  down  or  rising  up.  The  word 
was  put  away  from  their  remembrance,  so 
that  when  crafty  men  crept  into  Moses' 
seat,  they  found  it  easy  to  twist  and  cor- 
rupt the  divine  law,  adding  thereto  many 
inventions  and  idle  devices  of  their  own 
until  they  had  actually  made  void  the  law 
with  their  traditions  ;  and  Rabbinical  cor- 
ruptions prevailed  over  the  inspired  teach- 
ing of  Moses  the  man  of  God.  And  what 
followed  ?  They  had  quenched  the  lamp 
of  their  feet,  the  written  word  was  set 
aside,  and  when  the  living  Word,  even 
the  Bread  of  life,  even  the  Lord  from 
heaven,  came,  him  they  crucified  and  slew. 
Ay,  Josef  Ben-Melchor,  it  was  your  Tal- 
mud, your  oral  laws,  your  vain  supersti- 
tions received  from  your  fathers,  that 
brought  on  our  people  blindness  of  heart, 
till  they  sinned  that  great  sin  which 
caused  our  city  to  be  destroyed,  and  the 
sword  to  be  drawn  out  after  us.  And 
His  anger  is  not  turned  away,  but  His 
hand  is  stretched  forth  still !" 

The  missionary  spoke  with  the  look  and 
action  of  a  man  whose  heart  goes  along 
with  every  word  he  utters.  To  interrupt 
would  have  been  nearly  impossible ;  it 
was  a  burst  of  feeling  not  to  be  stayed  in 
its  course.  Mr.  Cohen  heard  impatiently. 
Alick  with  eager  attention,  and  Josef  with 
ill  suppressed  rage.  His  dark  eye  as- 
sumed an  expression  of  fierce  displeasure, 
his  brows  were  knit,  and  his  lip  trembled. 
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When  the  missionary  concluded,  he  said, 
in  a  deep  hoarse  tone,  far  unhke  that  in 
which  he  had  before  spoken,  "  The  curse 
of  the  wicked  be  upon  thee,  Dog  !  Thou 
hast  sold  thyself  to  the  evil  one ;  thou  hast 
committed  the  idolatry  that  this  young 
boy's  spirit  could  not  suffer,  and  therefore 
he  is  wounded  and  sick.  Thou  pratest 
of  Moses,  blessed  be  he  !  and  the  Holy 
One,  to  whom  be  praise  !  while  a  crust  of 
bread  is  thy  god,  and  thy  honour  is  to  that 
which  thou  eatest.     Away,  Dog !" 

"  It  is  untrue,"  said  the  missionary  with 
indignant  warmth,  "  I  abhor  the  idolatrous 
abomination,  and  I  would  that  the  same 
heart  were  in  us  all,  that  moved  this 
young  Israelite  to  scorn  the  deceitful 
aspect  of  reverence  for  that  which  we 
alike  condemn.  You  call  me  dog,  brother 


Josef " 

Here  Mr.  Cohen  gladly  availed  himself 
of  the  rising  colour  in  his  son's  cheeks, 
and  pointed  out  to  the  disputants  what  he 
termed  a  symptom  of  fever ;  and  then  he 
civilly,  but  very  decisively,  requested  that 
they  would  adjourn  their  debate  to  some 
place  where  no  invalid  was  likely  to  oc- 
casion such  an  interruption  as  he  was 
sorry  now  to  give.  Josef  rose,  and  again 
spread  his  hands  over  Alick,  pronouncing 
another  Hebrew  blessing,  to  which  the 
missionary  in  the  same  language  added 
an  Amen.  He  had  not  been  seated  :  and 
now.  standing  at  a  little  distance,  he 
gazed  on  the  youth  with  affectionate  in- 
terest for  a  moment,  then  raising  his 
hands  and  eyes  prayed  that  he  might  be 
preserved  from  every  snare,  and  led  into 
the  fold  of  the  Shepherd  of  Israel,  there 
to  rejoice  for  evermore.  Ben-Melchor  the 
while  was  speaking  in  a  low  earnest  voice 
to  Mr.  Cohen,  who  bowed  and  thanked 
him  with  cold  politeness ;  and  stepping  to 
the  door,  after  touching  the  bell,  continued 
to  bow  out  both  his  guests,  on  whose  de- 
parture he  flung  himself  into  a  chair  ex- 
ceedingly irritated,  but  unwilling  to  vent 
it  on  Alick  ;  who  after  a  short  pause  said, 
"  Don't  be  uneasy  about  me.  Papa :  I  as- 
sure you  I  am  not  feverish  in  the  least ;  if 
I  reddened,  it  was  from  an  inclination  to 
laugh  at  hearing  how  our  new  friend  be- 
dogged  the  other  gentleman."  "  It  was 
perfectly  disgusting,  Alick,"  said  his  fa- 
ther :  "  and  I  am  glad  you  view  them  all 
with  the  contempt  they  merit.   I  hope  too 


that  a  sense  of  the  impropriety  of  your 
own  conduct  may  be  awakened,  now  that 
you  perceive  by  what  class  of  men  it  is 
applauded.  At  your  age,  a  lad  will  some- 
times get  into  mischief,  and  signalize  him- 
self in  a  row ;  but  never  let  it  be  on  the 
score  of  religion :  nothing  lowers  a  gen- 
tleman so  much  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
Be  as  decided  as  you  please  in  your  pri- 
vate opinions  on  such  matters,  but  keep 
them  to  yourself:  when  they  cease  to  be 
private  you  lose  your  caste  in  society,  and 
are  numbered  with  bigots  and  fools." 

Alick  smiled :  for  he  was  then  acting 
such  a  part,  though  not  exactly  in  the 
way  his  father  meant  him  to  do.  Every 
thing  that  passed  added  to  his  anxiety  for 
a  full  insight  into  the  very  subject  that  he 
was  advised  to  keep  clear  of:  and  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  discover  the  truth 
for  the  purpose  of  openly  declaring  and 
maintaining  it.  '•  Somebody  must  be 
right,"  thought  he,  "and  all  the  rest 
wrong.  If  ours  is  the  true  religion, — and 
that  I  am  sure  it  is, — we  ought  not  to  be 
the  most  oppressed  and  degraded  people 
in  the  world :  and  that  I'll  prove  by  and 
by,  to  Jew  and  Gentile.  If  dear  old  Eng- 
land is  so  far  identified  with  us  as  to  bear 
our  Lion  in  her  arms,  and  to  favour  us  as 
she  does,  I'll  stir  up  the  English  to  help 

us  in  recovering  our  own  land.    If," , 

here  he  paused,  and  became  agitated, 
and  then  muttered  in  a  more  hasty  way, 
"  No,  no  :  he  can't  have  come  :  our  Mes- 
siah put  to  death  by  the  Gentiles — impos- 
sible !  and  by  the  Jews,  more  impossible 
still.  Some  devilish  sort  of  craft  must  be 
in  Gordon  and  that  missionary,  to  conceal 
and  deny  their  worship  of  the  wafer, 
when  this  young  fellow  told  me,  and  I 
myself  saw.  that  every  Christian  took  off 
his  hat  to  it.  I  get  so  perplexed  when  I 
think  of  the  Christians  !  I'll  stick  to  my 
own  people,  and  read  the  Books  of  Moses; 
only.  But  then  how  could  the  Jew  be 
right,  who  said,  '  Women  and  children 
and  slaves  should  not  study  the  law  V' 
What  the  other  quoted  was  certainly- 
from  the  Pentateuch,  for  I  remember  dip- 
ping into  it.  However,  I'm  neither  wo- 
man, child,  nor  slave,  and  study  it  I  will, 
for  I  never  feel  clear  on  any  of  those 
points  except  when  I'm  reading.  To- 
morrow or  next  day  I  will  try  to  find  out 
the  missionary,  and  see  how  far  he  and> 
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Gordon  agree :  and  also  what  he  knows 
about  the  Lion." 

The  next  day,  however,  wholly  changed 
Alick's  plans :  Mr.  Cohen,  dreading  lest 
the  notoriety  that  his  protest  had  led  to 
should  entangle  his  son  farther  in  polem- 
ics, went  privately  and  ascertained  that  a 
light  vessel  was  to  sail  on  the  morrow  for 
Smyrna,  in  which,  though  it  was  far  out 
of  his  projected  route,  he  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed. The  small  quantity  of  luggage 
which  he  resolved  to  take  from  on  board 
ship,  was  easily  obtained ;  an  apology 
tendered  to  and  accepted  by  the  Captain, 
who  was  on  shore ;  and  Alick,  to  his  great 
surprise,  learned  at  the  breakfast-table 
that  they  would  embark  at  noon.  The 
glee  witli  which  he  received  the  tidings 
pleased  his  father,  and  nothing  interfered 
"wilh  their  respective  wishes,  until  they 
were  fairly  settled  in  the  new  berth.  The 
vessel  was  small,  and  presented,  to  be 
fiure,  a  marked  contrast  to  the  noble  ship 
of  war ;  the  only  good  cabin  was  occupied 
by  a  lady,  who,  the  master  informed  them, 
was  European  ;  and  their  sleeping  ac- 
commodations were  exceedingly  bad. 
This  gave  little  concern  to  either  of  the 
Cohens,  the  elder  being  intent  on  his  son's 
rescue  ;  and  the  younger  bent  on  experi- 
encing all  possible  variety  of  adventures, 
of  which  this  httle  bark,  with  its  motley 
crew,  promised  him  a  good  specimen.  In 
Malta  he  had  no  wish  to  remain,  being 
fully  determined  to  make  no  concession 
whatever  to  idolatry,  and  yet  unwilling 
to  vex  his  father  as  he  must  needs  do. 

All  was  ready,  sails  set,  the  anchor 
weighed,  and  the  vessel  beginning  to 
work  her  way,  when  she  was  hailed  to 
take  in  another  passenger,  who  presently 
arrived  in  a  boat,  and  al'ter  short  parley, 
in  Italian,  mounted  the  deck.  Great  was 
Mr.  Cohen's  dismay  at  scrutinizing  at  once 
the  voice  and  the  features  of  Josef  Ben- 
Melchor  :  but  at  the  same  time  a  qualm- 
ish feeling  came  over  him,  occasioned  by 
the  motion  of  the  vessel,  which  contrived 
to  roll  unsteadily  even  on  the  smooth  sur- 
face of  that  beautiful  sea ;  and  he  was 
^lad  to  retire  to  his  narrow  berth,  leaving 
Alick  to  receive  and  return  the  cordial 
greeting  of  the  Jew. 

On  the  first  day  of  their  voyage,  no- 
thing material  passed  :  each  was  fully  oc- 
•cupied  in  contriving  to  make  himself  tol- 


erably comfortable :  and  Alick  soon  ascer- 
tained that  to  bivouac  on  deck  would  be 
infinitely  preferable  to  any  other  mode  of 
taking  rest.  The  lady  did  not  show  her- 
self, though  he  directed  sundry  inquisitive 
looks  towards  her  little  cabin,  as  he  passed 
it  to  visit  his  father :  but  early  the  next 
morning  it  was  ajar,  and  a  round  face, 
adorned  with  short  close  auburn  curls, 
and  two  very  bright  hazle  eyes,  peeped 
out  upon  him.  Alick  was  fond  of  chil- 
dren :  he  had  a  little  brother  at  home, 
and  with  involuntary  eagearness  at  the 
sight  of  such  a  pretty  playmate  he  said. 
"  Will  you  come  on  deck  ?" 

The  rosy  face  disappeared  :  he  sup- 
posed it  was  from  alarm  at  hearing  a 
strange  language  :  but  before  he  could 
leave  the  spot,  he  was  dehghted  by  the 
sound  of  a  lusty  little  voice  shouting  out, 
"  Mamma,  may  I  go  on  deck  ?" 

"  With  whom,  my  love  ?"  returned  a 
very  pleasing  female  voice. 

"  With  me,  ma'am,"  said  Alick,  putting 
his  mouth  close  to  the  door ;  "  an  English 
traveller :  and  I'll  take  good  care  of  him." 

There  was  a  momentary  bustle  inside, 
and  then  the  door  half  opened,  and  a  lady 
appeared,  clad  in  a  wrapping-gown  and 
morning  cap,  her  hair  combed  back  from 
a  very  fine,  open  brow,  and  with  much 
good  humour  depicted  on  a  very  fair 
countenance.  On  seeing  Alick,  she  smiled, 
and  remarked,  "My  little  boy  is  very  gid- 
dy: will  it  not  tax  your  kindness  too  far  to 
take  such  care  of  him  as  he  requires  ?" 

''  Oh,  no,  ma'am :  I  am  quite  a  nursery 
maid,  I   assure  you,  and  celebrated   for 
taking  care  of  such  people  as  my  little 
friend  there.     I  promise  you  to  bring  him 
back  perfectly  safe." 

"  The  Lord  permitting,"  added  the  La- 
dy, with  a  more  serious  look.  "  Well, 
Charley,  since  the  young  gentleman  is  so 
kind,  you  shall  go :  but  be  very  heedful — 
don't  leave  him  for  a  moment."  She 
kissed  the  little  fellow — ejaculating,  "God 
preserve  my  dear  boy  !"  and  then  holding 
out  her  hand  to  Alick,  thanked  him,  and 
closed  the  door. 

His  prize  was  soon  carried  on  deck : 
and  Alick  began,  "  So  Charley,  you're  an 
Englishman,  after  all." 

"  No,  I  aint :  I'm  an  Irishman." 

"  Oh,  it's  the  same  thing :  where  do  you 
come  from  ?" 
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"  Out  of  Ireland,  and  Malta,  and  Alex- 
andria, and  London,  and  all  sorts  of 
places.    Papa  is  out  there,  where 

'  The  Cedars  wave  on  Lebanon, 
But  Judah's  statelier  maids  are  gone.' " 

He  sang,  or  rather  chaunted  the  two 
lines,  and  Alick  felt  such  a  rush  of  emo- 
tion through  his  frame  as  he  could  not 
account  for.  He  pressed  the  child  to  his 
side,  and  asked,  "  What  is  Papa  doing  ?" 
"  He  is  looking  after  the  Jews — do  you 
love  the  Jews  ?" 

«  Yes." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that.  Do  you  know  any 
Jews?" 

"  Oh,  lots  and  lots." 

"  Do  you  ever  tell  them  about  the  Mes- 
siah, the  Lord  Jesus  Christ?" 

Alick  was  silent :  and  the  little  boy  seiz- 
ing him  by  the  button  on  each  side  of  his 
jacket,  pulled  him  to  and  fro,  saying,  "  Do 
you  ?  Do  you  ?  And  if  you  don't,  why 
don't  you  ?" 

Alick  was  really  confused :  but  at  last 
said,  "  I  am  a  Jew  myself,  and  I  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  Jesus  Christ." 

The  boy  loosed  his  hold,  stepped  back  a 
pace,  and  with  a  look  full  of  sorrow  and 
rebuke  said,  "  Then  you  will  never  go  to 
heaven." 

A  movement  of  the  vessel  made  him 
stagger,  and  Alick  catching  him,  set  him 
on  his  knee,  and  half  provoked,  said,  "  How 
do  you  know  that?  what  business  have 
you  to  shut  me  out  of  heaven  ?" 

"  I  can't,  for  I  haven't  got  the  key ;  but 
Jesus  Christ  has ;  and  it  is  he  will  let  you 
in,  or  shut  you  out." 

"  That  is  not  true,  Charley :  God  has 
the  key." 

"  I  know  it :  and  Jesus  is  God." 

The  young  Jew  shuddered  as  he  looked 
at  the  little  blasphemer,  as  he  considered 
him :  but  Charley's  arm  was  round  his 
neck,  and  his  bright  face  turned  to  him 
with  so  much  love,  that  he  could  not  help 
stroking  it  as  he  said,  "  My  little  lad,  you 
are  too  young  to  meddle  with  these  things 
yet." 

"  Am  I  too  young  to  die,  Mr.  Jew  ?" 

"  Why,  no." 

"  And  if  I  die,  mustn't  I  wish  to  go  to 
heaven?  and  how  can  I  get  in  without 
knowing  who  keeps  the  key,  that  I  may 
ask  him  to  open  the  door  ?" 
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"  Well,  I  don't  believe  that  he  of  whom 
you  talk  is  in  heaven  at  all." 

"  Don't  you,  don't  you  ?  Oh  dear  !  I 
wish  I  had  my  Testament  here :  I'd  soon 
show  you." 

"  Can  you  read  ?" 

"  Read  !  why  I'm  near  six :  I  could  read 
at  four." 

'-  Well,  Charley,  I'll  try  you.  Here's  a 
Bible,"  cautiously  drawing  it  forth  from 
his  breast-pocket,  "  and  now  read  me  some- 
thing to  prove  that  Jesus  Christ  is  in 
heaven." 

Charley  tumbled  the  leaves  over  in  great 
haste,  and  came  to  the  book  of  Revela- 
tion, when  he  read  the  sublime  words  in 
the  first  chapter ;  "  And  he  laid  his  right 
hand  on  me,  saying,  Fear  not,  I  am  he 
that  liveth  and  was  dead,  and  behold,  I 
am  alive  for  evermore,  and  have  the  keys 
of  death  and  of  hell.  Amen."  Then 
turning  to  the  fifth  chapter,  he  went  on, — 
"  and  look  here,  Mr.  Jew,  what  a  beauti- 
ful thing  is  here  :  '  And  I  wept  much  be- 
cause no  man  was  found  worthy  to  open 
and  to  read  the  book,  neither  to  look 
thereon.  And  one  of  the  Elders  said  unto 
me.  Weep  not ;  Behold  the  Lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  tlie  root  of  David,  hath 
prevailed  to  open  the  book,  and  to  loose 
the  seven  seals  thereof    And  I  beheld, 

and  lo,  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,'  " 

At  this  moment  Alick,  who  with  breath- 
less eagerness  was  hstening  to  words  so 
unexpectedly  startling  to  him,  caught  a 
glimpse  of  Ben-Melchor,  and  shutting  the 
book,  thrust  it  into  his  bosom  again,  saying, 
"  Hush,  hush,  dear  Charley,  for  the  pres- 
ent. We  will  read  all  the  rest  by  and  by  : 
say  nothing  more  now :  and  don't  call  me 
Mr.  Jew,  but  Alick  Cohen.  Not  that  I'm 
ashamed  of  being  a  Jew." 

"  How  would  any  body  be  ashamed  of 
being  one  of  God's  own  dear  Israel  ?"  said 
Charley,  with  surprise.  Alick  kissed  him, 
and  again  enjoined  silence.  He  heartily 
wished  Josef  in  Malta,  but  received  his 
greeting  very  courteously,  and  gave  a  good 
report  of  his  ancle,  after  which  the  Jew 
kindly  enquired,  with  some  severe  reflec- 
tions on  the  Christian  idolators,  who  in- 
flicted the  injury.  Charley  seemed  dis- 
posed to  speak ;  but  another  ship  passing, 
Alick  directed  his  attention  to  it,  and  after 
a  httle  more  talk  with  the  prejudiced  Ben- 
Melchor,  he  carried  Charley  back  to  his 
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mother,  and  promised  to  call  for  him  again 
in  the  afternoon. 

Nothing  liad  ever  before  so  touched 
him  as  this  httle  child's  conversation. 
The  youth  of  his  teacher  threw  him  com- 
pletely off  his  guard  :  and  he  longed  to 
read  the  Bible  with  him  :  to  see  that  little, 
dimpled  finger  pointing  along  the  lines  as 
he  read,  and  resting  under  words  that 
most  forcibly  conveyed  his  meaning:  to 
hear  the  lisping  tongue  confessing  and 
glorifying  Him  who  had  been  referred  to 
by  the  Gunner,  and  now  seemed  clearly 
set  forth  as  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
Alick's  heart  was  deeply  engaged  in  the 
work :  and  without  being  aware  of  it  him- 
self, he  was  following  on  to  know  the  Lord. 


CHAPTER  YI. 

When  the  hour  arrived  for  agam  sum- 
moning Charley  on  deck,  Alick  Cohen  felt 
a  little  shy  of  approaching  the  cabin  door ; 
anticipating  from  the  mother  something 
in  the  way  of  instruction,  which  he  was 
better  incHned  to  seek,  or  rather  to  accept, 
from  the  child.  In  this  way  he  was  mis- 
taken: Mrs.  Ryan  was  gifted  with  that 
rare  wisdom  which  can  discriminate  in  the 
matter  of  spiritual  teaching,  and  rightly 
judge  what  particular  mode  will  best  suit 
the  character  of  the  individual.  She  had 
listened  with  wonder  and  delight  to  Char- 
ley's relation  of  what  had  passed,  ending 
with  the  discovery  made  by  the  shrewd 
little  fellow  from  Ben-Melchor's  conversa- 
tion, that  Alick  was  the  bold  protester 
whose  Maltese  adventure  was  already  well 
known.  From  the  latter  circumstance  she 
rightly  gathered  that  young  Cohen  was 
of  a  manly,  determined,  and  very  inde- 
pendent turn  ;  and  that  he  would  probably 
not  relish  the  idea  of  female  dictation. 
Accordingly  she  resolved  to  leave  the  mat- 
ter as  it  stood,  earnestly  praying  that  her 
little  son  might  be  made  a  partaker  in  the 
blessedness  of  conveying  a  blessing  to  one 
of  God's  peculiar  people. 

She  could  not,  however,  conceal  from 
Alick  the  affectionate  interest  thus  excited 
in  her  mind ;  there  was  a  cordiality  of 
manner  so  marked,  a  tenderness  so  mater- 


nal in  the  look  with  which  she  regarded 
him,  when  he  presented  himself  at  the 
door,  which  Charley  flung  wide  open  at 
his  first  approach,  that  Alick,  who  had 
been  much  petted  at  home,  could  not  resist 
its  influence.  With  the  frankness  of  a 
school-boy,  and  the  politeness  of  a  gentle- 
man, he  said,  "  Will  you  allow  me  the 
pleasure,  ma'am,  of  escorting  you  also  on 
deck?  you  would  find  it  refreshing,  and 
perfectly  safe.  Besides,  we  are  likely  to 
come  within  view  of  Cape  Matapan  before 
night,  and  you  will  like  to  take  a  look  at 
the  southernmost  point  of  Europe,  I  dare 
say." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Cohen  ;  but  this  even- 
ing I  must  devote  to  finishing  some  papers 
that  my  dear  husband  wished  me  to  tran- 
scribe. To-morrow,  if  I  may  then  plead 
your  present  kind  willingness  to  take 
charge  of  us  both,  I  shall  greatly  enjoy 
going  on  deck." 

"  Could  I  be  of  any  use  to  you,  ma'am, 
in  the  writing  way  ?  I  am  terribly  idle ; 
and  it  really  is  a  charitable  act  to  give  me 
something  to  do." 

Mrs.  Ryan  smiled :  ''  Come  in,  and  I 
will  tax  your  ingenuity  to  help  me  out  of 
a  dilemma." 

With  great  alacrity  Alick  obeyed ;  and 
she  showed  him  her  writing-desk,  com- 
pletely set  fast  by  the  wrenching  of  a 
hinge,  so  that  she  could  not  open  it  be- 
yond a  few  inches.  "  Oh,  carpentering  is 
as  great  a  hobby  to  me  as  nursing :  so, 
Charley,  just  reach  me  that  chisel."  The 
desk  was  righted  in  a  very  short  time,  and 
the  amateur  carpenter  seated  himself,  say- 
ing, "  Now,  ma'am,  by  way  of  a  remuner- 
ation, will  you  be  pleased  to  tell  me  some- 
thing I  am  very  curious  to  know  ?" 

"  Surely :  that  is,  if  1  am  better  inform- 
ed myself" 

"  Why,  then,  I  happened  to  get  a  peep 
just  now  into  the  captain's  cabin ;  and 
there,  to  my  surprise,  I  saw  what  my 
friend  Charley  would  call  an  ugly  over- 
dressed little  doll,  with  a  lamp  before  it, 
though  the  sun  shone  brightly  on  its  tin- 
selled petticoats.  Now,  as  I  know  there 
are  no  children  on  board  except  this  young 
gentleman,  I  am  puzzled ;  and  half  afraid 
we  are  under  the  command  of  a  person 
not  right  in  his  mind." 

Mrs.  Ryan  coloured  very  deeply,  and 
before  she  could  speak,  Charley  cried  out, 
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*0h,  that  ugly  doll  is  the  Virgin  Ma- 
ry." 

"  Hush,  hushj  my  love,  not  so  loud," 
said  his  mother.  "  Unhappily,  Mr.  Co- 
hen, your  surmise  is  so  far  correct  that  the 
captain,  and  probably  all  his  crew,  are 
possessed  with  the  spiritual  madness  of 
idol-worship.  Did  you  not  see  something 
of  it  in  Malta." 

"  Yes,  but  not  like  this,"  rephed  Alick, 
his  countenance  becoming  overcast  as  his 
recent  perplexities  about  Christianity  sud- 
denly recurred  to  mind.  "  I  was  knocked 
down  in  Malta  the  other  day  for  not  taking 
off  my  hat  to  a  bit  of  biscuit ;  and  if  they 
require  me  to  show  any  respect  to  the  doll, 
I  am  in  a  fair  way  of  being  knocked  over- 
board ;  for  do  it  I  won't." 

Charley  laughed,  and  rubbing  his 
hands :  "  That's  right,  Mr.  Alfred ;  we 
are  Protestant  boys,  ain't  we  mamma  ?" 

"  Say  Alick,  not  Alfred,  my  lad :  or  I 
shall  suffer  martyrdom  under  a  wrong 
name." 

Mrs.  Ryan  looked  sad  :  "  Martyrdom 
has  indeed  been  the  lot  of  many  and  many 
a  one  who,  hke  you,  protested  against 
these  fearful  idolatries ;  but  who  shall  find  | 
grace  to  be  a  martyr  in  the  spirit  of  Him  | 
through  whom  alone  we  call  conquer  not 
only  the  fear  of  temporal,  but  the  power 
of  eternal  death  ?" 

"  Well,  ma'am,  at  any  rate  I  am  glad 
we  agree  in  detesting  these  things.  Now, 
shall  I  take  Charley  on  deck  ?  remember- 
ing that  you  are  to  be  of  our  party  to- 
morrow." 

After  many  thanks,  he  was  allowed  to 
depart,  and  Charley,  who  seemed  in  riot- 
ous spirits,  amused  him  so  much  that  he 
soon  forgot  his  vexation,  for  such  it  really 
was.  He  exceedingly  liked  Mrs.  Ryan, 
and  wished  to  be  sociable ;  but  this  idol- 
worship  among  Christians  was  a  continual 
check  on  his  warm  feehngs.  He  hated  it 
with  a  Jewish  hatred,  grounded  on  his  ap- 
prehension of  the  divine  Being,  as  set  forth 
in  the  writings  of  Moses  ;  and  he  could  not 
believe  that  two  parties  professing  the 
same  faith,  really  differed  so  irreconcilea- 
bly  on  the  most  vital  point,  as  he  found 
the  Romanists  and  Protestants  seemed  to 
do.  He  resolved  to  pump  Charley  to  the 
utmost;  but  the  little  boy,  like  all  chil- 
dren, had  his  frolicsome  moods ;  but  what 
with  his  droll  remarks,   enriched  by  a 


pretty  brogue,  his  innocent  questions 
about  all  that  he  saw,  and  the  romping 
play  that  required  no  small  attention  to 
keep  him  from  danger,  he  put  any  serious 
discourse  out  of  the  question.  Alick,  too, 
was  both  boyish  and  light-hearted ;  so  the 
whole  time  would  have  been  lost,  had  not 
the  appearance  of  Josef  Ben-Melchor  with 
his  face  turned  towards  Jerusalem,  and 
evidently  praying  in  that  direction,  recall- 
ed the  old  train  of  thought  too  forcibly  to 
be  repressed. 

"  Charley,  Charley,"  cried  Alick,  as  the 
Jew  moved  off,  "  come  here ;  be  quiet,  do, 
for  a  moment,  and  tell  me  again  those  two 
lines  you  repeated  in  the  morning." 

"  What  two  hues  ?" 

"  About  the  cedars  waving  on  Leba- 
non." 

The  right  chord  was  touched  ;  Charley 
sprang  on  his  knee,  threw  his  arm,  as  be- 
fore, round  his  neck,  and  shaking  his  head 
from  side  to  side,  as  he  sorrowfulljr  looked 
in  his  friend's  face,  slowly  chanted 

*'  The  Cedars  wave  on  Lebanon, 
But  Judah's  statelier  maids  are  gone." 

"Where  did  you  learn  that,  Charley?" 
"  PU  tell  you.  There  was  a  meeting  for 
the  Jews,  you  know,  in  Cork,  ai*id  so  we 
went  to  it.  Papa  was  making  a  speech, 
and  he  said  those  lines,  and  some  more  to 
them ;  and  some  ladies  cried ;  and  I 
thought  them  so  pretty,  I  asked  papa  to 
teach  them  to  me.  I  was  but  a  little  thing 
then,"  added  Charley,  with  an  important 
look,  "  and  didn't  know  much :  so  papa 
talked  a  deal  to  me  about  the  Jews ;  and 
ever  since  I  have  been  studying,  that  I 
might  be  a  missionary  to  the  poor  dear 
Jews." 

"  And  how  long  ago  was  that,  Mr.  Mis- 
sionary?" 

"  A  great  long  time ;  almost  a  year. 
Papa  and  mamma  were  abroad  before 
that ;  and  now  they  are  abroad  again,  and 
I  too." 

"  Is  your  papa  a  clergyman  ?" 
"  Oh,  no ;  he  is  a  half-pay  officer." 
"How  odd!"  thought  Ahck.  "Here's 
an  officer  going  out  to  look  after  us,  and 
a  six-year  old,  by  way  of  a  missionary,  to 
preach  to  us.  Well,  Charley,  can  you  re- 
peat any  more  lines  ?" 

"Not  all.  Mamma  says  a  bad  man 
wrote  them,  and  she  would  rather  I 
learned  a  hymn :  but  I'll  tell  you  the  last 
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verse — it  is  so  sad,  and  so  pretty  !"  And 
then  with  a  wild  sort  of  pathos  he  recited 
it:— 

"  But  we  must  wander  witheringly, 

In  other  lands  to  die  ; 
And  where  our  fathers'  ashes  be 

Our  own  must  never  lie  ; 
Our  temple  hath  not  left  a  stone ; 
And  mockery  stands  on  Salem's  throne  !" 

"  Pho !  pho !"  said  AHck,  hastily  turn- 
ing his  head  away,  as  if  to  deny  to  him- 
self that  the  tear  which  was  ready  to  start 
could  have  been  called  up  by  a  few  lines  of 
poetry  repeated  by  a  child. 

"  Why  then,  Mr.  Alick,  it's  a  shame 
of  you  to  say  pho  !  pho  !  and  you  a  Jew. 
Ah !  but  it's  all  truth,  for  the  Lord  Jesus 
said  they  would  not  leave  one  stone  upon 
another  in  the  temple  that  shouldn't  be 
thrown  down ;  and  down  they  all  came ; 
and  Jerusalem, — and — and — oh,  the  wick- 
ed cruel  Turks  do  mock  the  poor  Jews, 
when  they  go  on  a  Friday  to  sit  and 
weep  under  a  broken  bit  of  the  old  wall : 
so  that's  mockery  on  Salem's  throne,  isn't 
it?" 

"  What  fairy-tale  have  you  been  read- 
ing?" 

"I  never  read  fairy-tales:  the  poor 
Papists  at  home  believe  in  fairies,  but  I 
know  better." 

"  Perhaps  the  Captain's  doll  is  a  fairy, 
Charles  ?" 

"No,  it's  the  Virgin  Mary — they  call 
her  the  mother  of  God." 

"  They  lie !"  exclaimed  Alick,  vehe- 
mently. 

"So  they  do  :  she  wasn't  the  mother  of 
God,  how  could  she  be  ?  she  was  the  mo- 
ther of  Jesus." 

"Yet  you  said  in  the  morning  that 
Jesus  was  God." 

"  He  is  God,  and  he  is  man,"  said 
Charles,  firmly,  "  and  Mary  was  his  mo- 
ther when  he  was  made  man :  but  as 
God,  he  could  not  have  a  mother." 

"  Well,  I  do  wonder  to  hear  such  a  slip 
of  a  boy  talk  like  an  old  bishop  in  a  wig." 

"  I  was  taught  it,  Mr.  Alick,  as  soon  as 
I  could  think  at  all ;  for,  you  see,  there's 
lots  of  Popery  at  our  place,  near  Cork ; 
and  papa  and  mamma  always  talk  to  the 
poor  people  about  their  foolish  religion ; 
BO  I  heard  it  every  day  almost,  and  I 
must  be  stupid  indeed  not  to  know  it  be- 
fore now." 

Here  there  was  a  pause.    Charley  had 


become  as  grave  and  as  intellectual  look- 
ing as  ever,  and  seemed  perfectly  ready 
for  any  discussion ;  but  Alick  knew  not 
what  to  say  to  him.  All  on  a  sudden  he 
saw  his  father's  head  emerging  from  be- 
low, as  he  slowly  ascended  the  ladder ;  so 
after  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  he 
whispered  to  Charley,  in  a  very  decided 
tone,  "  Now  don't  say  one  single  word 
about  any  of  these  things  before  that 
gentleman — my  father — or  you  will  make 
him  very  angry;  and  then  perhaps  I 
shan't  play  with  you  any  more." 

Wondering,  and  half-frightened,  the 
little  boy  looked  up,  expecting  to  see  a 
very  alarming  person ;  but  Mr.  Cohen, 
delighted  to  find  his  son  in  such  safe  com- 
pany, smiled  on  him,  patted  his  head,  and 
began  to  talk  very  pleasantly  to  him, 
while  Alick  admired  his  discreet  replies, 
when  questioned  about  his  parents,  his 
destination,"  and  so  forth.  "  We  must 
show  some  attention  to  his  mother,"  said 
Mr.  Cohen. 

Alick  assented ;  related  the  adventure 
of  the  desk,  and  then  led  to  other  topics. 

When  night  closed,  and  he  was  alone, 
on  his  temporary  couch,  looking  up  to  the 
cloudless  sky  with  its  myriad  lamps,  he 
recalled  the  events  of  the  day,  and  re- 
gretted the  unsatisfactory  close  of  his  con- 
versations with  little  Charley.  He  thought 
again  and  again  of  the  sealed  book,  that 
none  could  open  but  the  Lion  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah ;  and  heartily  did  he  wish  for 
the  lamp  that  was  so  idly  flaming  before 
the  Captain's  idol.  Suddenly,  he  rec- 
ollected that  the  strict  rules  of  a  man-of- 
war  did  not  apply  to  such  vessels  as  the 
one  he  was  in ;  and  going  to  the  helms- 
man he  inquired  in  Itahan,  if  he  might 
have  the  use  of  a  light.  He  was  directed 
where  to  find  a  lantern,  and  securing  it  to 
the  ship's  side  against  which  he  lay,  he 
opened  at  the  book  of  Revelation,  and 
read  the  first' five  chapters;  than  which 
the  whole  Bible  does  not  contain  a  more 
awakening,  encouraging,  instructive  por- 
tion. Its  unmeasured  sublimity  enrap- 
tured him  :  he  did  not,  he  would  not  admit 
it  as  of  divine  authority,  and  had  the  book 
been  his  own,  he  would  gladly  have  it 
torn  from  between  the  covers  that  en- 
closed the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  Pro- 
phets ;  but  though  the  word,  not  being 
mixed  with  faith,  did  not  then  profit  him 
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savingly,  it  impressed  him  more  than  any 
thing  he  had  ever  before  read.  He  was 
much  struck  by  the  expression,  "  He  that 
is  holy,  he  that  is  true ;  he  that  hath  the 
key  of  David ;  he  that  openeth,  and  no 
man  shutteth  ;  and  shutteth,  and  no  man 
openeth."  It  was  evident  to  AHck  that 
this  passage  fully  sanctioned  little  Char- 
ley's doctrine  of  the  key  of  heaven,  even 
more  than  the  text  the  child  had  referred 
to  in  the  first  chapter.  The  very  wrong 
translation  into  "  beasts "  in  the  fourth 
chapter,  of  what  should  be  rendered 
"  living  creatures,"  perplexed  him ;  but 
the  fifth  almost  conquered  his  unbelief,  so 
strongly  did  he  feel  impelled  to  join  in  the 
ascription  of  praise  to  "  the  Lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,"  the  "  Lamb  as  it  had 
been  slain."  Again  and  again  he  read  that 
chapter ;  then,  pressing  the  closed  book 
to  his  forehead  as  he  laid  himself  down, 
he  mentally  said,  "  If  I  could  fancy,  like 
Gordon,  that  all  these  things  are  true,  and 
that  they  concerned  me,  how  little  should 
I  care  v;^hich  way  the  world  went  with 
me !  If,  like  Charley,  [  was  sure  that  I 
had  a  friend  in  him  who  keeps  the  key 
to  all  these  glorious  sights  and  sounds, 
it  would  be  a  small  matter  by  what 
sort  of  a  road  I  was  proceeding  towards 
such  a  home.  Well ;  every  part  of  this 
book  that  I  have  read  lulls  me  hke  soft 
music  ;  and  I'll  read  it  oftener,  particu- 
larly at  night."  He  soon  slept,  and  his 
first  waking  thought  was  of  the  promised 
visit  of  Mrs.  Ryan  on  deck. 

Mr.  Cohen  felt  unwell ;  the  sea  never 
agreed  with  him — and  Alick  had  his 
friends  to  himself.  He  found  the  lady 
had  been  a  traveller,  as  Charley  had  told 
him  before  ;  and  in  that  quarter  too  ;  and 
from  her  he  gained  a  good  deal  of  infor- 
mation respecting  the  places  he  was 
about  to  visit.  At  length,  Jerusalem  was 
named,  and  he  inquired  whether  she  had 
been  there. 

•'  I  have  not ;  but  my  husband  has 
twice,  I  do  humbly  hope  in  the  spirit  of 
his  blessed  Master,  '  beheld  the  city,  and 
wept  over  it.'  Jerusalem  is  indeed  a 
desolation,  and  Zion  trodden  under  foot." 

"  Pardon  me,  but  may  I  ask  to  whom 
you  alluded  as  being  Captain  Ryan's 
master  ?" 

The  lady  and  her  child  both  answered 
in  the  eame  breathj  "  Jesus  Christ." 


"  Did  he  weep  over  Jerusalem  ?  why  ? 
surely  it  was  not  desolate  in  his  time." 

Here  was  a  leading  question  from  a 
Jew !  Mrs.  Ryan  closed  her  eyes,  and 
her  lip  moved  in  secret  prayer ;  but  be- 
fore she  could  speak,  Charley  thrust  his 
hand  into  the  little  pocket  of  his  stuff 
fi*ock-coat,  and  with  great  bustle  drew 
out  a  small  Testament;  saying,  "  I'll  show 
you  why  he  wept,  and  what  he  said." 

"  What  is  that  little  book  ?" 

"  The  New  Testament :  it's  the  same 
you  have  got  in  your  Bible." 

"  They  ought  never  to  be  separate," 
observed  Mrs.  Ryan  ;  while  Alick,  in  his 
heart,  thought  they  should  never  have 
been  joined  together.  Charley  soon  found 
the  words  his  mother  had  referred  to, 
"  And  when  he  was  come  near,  he  beheld 
the  city  and  wept  over  it,  saying,  If  thou 
hadst  known,  even  thou,  at  least  in  this 
thy  day,  the  things  which  belong  unto 
thy  peace !  but  now  they  are  hid  from 
thine  eyes.  For  the  days  shall  come  upon 
thee  that  thine  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench 
about  thee,  and  compass  thee  in  on  every 
side,  and  shall  lay  thee  even  with  the 
ground,  and  thy  children  within  thee ; 
and  they  shall  not  leave  in  thee  one  stone 
upon  another ;  because  thou  knewest  not 
the  time  of  thy  visitation." 

Alick  had  spontaneously  taken  the  little 
fellow  on  his  knee,  as  soon  as  he  opened 
the  book  ;  and  while  Charley  read  aloud 
and  pointed  as  usual,  along  the  lines,  he 
closely  marked  every  letter  of  every  word. 
Mrs.  Ryan  gazed  on  them,  as  well  she 
might  J  for  it  was  a  lovely  spectacle.  The 
child's  scft,  rosy  cheek  almost  rested  on 
the  dark  clear  olive  of  his  companion's  : 
the  golden  locks  shone  as  they  mingled 
with  Alick's  raven  clusters ;  and  when,  at 
the  close  of  the  passage,  Charley  raised 
his  eyes,  of  the  mildest  hazel,  yet  remark- 
ably strong  and  bold  in  their  expression, 
to  meet  the  keen,  eagle-gaze  of  the  young 
Jew,  whose  jet  black  eyes  sparkled  with 
eagerness  to  gather  all  the  information 
his  little  teacher  could  impart,  her  heart 
yearned  over  them,  and  she  inwardly 
pleaded  with  the  King  of  the  Jews  that 
immutable  word,  respecting  his  loved,  but 
wandering  Israel,  "  Even  so  have  these 
also  now  not  beheved,  that  through  your 
mercy  they  also  may  obtain  mercy."  She 
recalled  the  hour  when  the  little  one, 
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resting  on  his  father's  knee,  had  made  his 
first  request  to  be  brought  up,  "  a  Mis- 
sionary to  the  Jews :"  she  remembered 
that  to  deepen  the  feehngs  of  his  young 
heart  towards  Israel,  they  had  decided  on 
making  him  the  companion  of  their  present 
voluntary  labour  in  that  glorious  cause  ; 
and  she  owned,  in  the  depth  of  a  grateful 
heart,  that  her  babe  was  at  that  moment 
exercising  the  office  to  which  they  had 
looked  forward  on  his  behalf  through  a 
long  vista  of  years. 

"  You  see,  Mr.  Alick,"  said  Charley, 
"  what  the  Lord  said  :  and  that  was  ever 
so  many  years  before  the  wicked  Romans 
destroyed  Jerusalem,  and  every  word  came 
true." 

"  It  certainly  did,"  answered  Alick : 
"  and  if  really  spoken  before  the  event,  it 
was  a  remarkable  prophecy.  But  now, 
Charley,  I'll  puzzle  you.  You  told  me 
this  Jesus  was  God  :  if  so,  he  had  power 
to  prevent  the  ruin  of  our  city ;  and  if  he 
had  the  will  to  prevent  it,  Avhy  did  he 
not  ?  and  if  he  did  not  choose  to  hinder 
its  destruction,  why  did  he  weep  about 
it?" 

Charley  looked  sadly  at  a  loss :  and 
Alick  smiled  at  his  supposed  easy  victory. 
Stroking  the  child's  face,  he  was  going  to 
say  something  playful,  but  Charley  has- 
tily said,  "  No,  no,  don't  laugh.  I  know 
that  it  is  all  true  ;  but  ask  Mamma,  and 
she  will  tell  you  how  it  is  all  true." 

Alick  looked  at  Mrs.  Ryan,  who  re- 
marked, "  I  will  refer  Mr.  Cohen  to  the 
Prophets  for  a  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
if  he  has  his  Bible  here ;"  and  he  pro- 
duced it  immediately.  She  showed  him 
first  Ezekiel  xxxiii.  10,  IL  ''Therefore, 
O  thou  Son  of  Man,  speak  unto  the  house 
of  Israel,  thus  ye  speak,  saying,  If  our 
transgressions  and  our  sins  be  upon  us, 
and  we  pine  away  in  them,  how  should 
we  then  live  ?  Say  unto  them,  as  I  live, 
saith  the  Lord  God,  I  have  no  pleasure  in 
the  death  of  the  wicked  ;  but  that  the 
wicked  turn  from  his  way  and  li/c  :  Turn 
ye  turn  ye  from  your  evil  ways  •,  for  why 
will  ye  die,  O  house  of  Israel?"  Then 
turning  to  Luke  xiii.  34,  she  made  him 
read,  "  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  which 
killest  the  prophets,  and  stonest  them  that 
are  sent  unto  thee  ;  how  often  would  I 
have  gathered  thy  children  together,  as 
a  hen  doth  gather  her  brood  under  her 


wings,  and  ye  would  not !  Behold  your 
house  is  left  unto  you  desolate :  and  ver- 
ily I  say  unto  you.  you  shall  not  see  me, 
until  the  time  come  when  ye  shall  say, 
Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord."  When  he  concluded,  she 
asked,  "  Do  you  not  perceive  an  agree- 
ment between  the  various  passages  we 
have  looked  at  ?" 

"  Why,  yes,  I  do.  Here  is  a  declaration 
that  God  is  unwiUing  the  house  of  Israel 
should  die  ;  and  to  prevent  it,  he  bids 
them  turn  from  their  evil  ways — I  sup- 
pose because  justice  required  their  pun- 
ishment if  they  did  not.  Then,  in  the 
other  place,  we  find  one,  who  according 
to  you  is  God,  lamenting  that  they  had 
finally  refused  to  obey  his  call.  So  the 
punishment,  I  suppose,  was  inevitable." 

"  And  would  not  he,  who  had  implored 
them  to  turn  that  they  might  live,  be 
grieved  that  they  had,  by  refusing  to  the 
last,  compelled  him  to  smite  them  ?" 

Alick  was  silent :  pride,  equally  with 
unbelief,  was  striving  aganist  the  hum- 
bling truth ;  but  Mrs.  Ryan  saw  him  slyly 
turning  down  the  edges  of  the  leaves  at 
the  different  passages,  and  rejoiced  to 
think  he  would  study  them  when  alone. 
At  last  he  spoke : 

"  Pray  don't  think  me  rude,  or  ungrate- 
ful for  your  kind  wish  to  teach  me  :  but  1 
cannot  see  these  things  as  you  do,  and  I 
won't  be  a  hypocrite." 

''  You  must  pray,"  said  Charley,  "  and 
say  as  king  David  did,  '  Open  thou  mine 
eyes,  that  I  may  behold  wondrous  things 
out  of  thy  law.'  " 

"  How  do  you  know  that  king  David 
said  so  ?" 

"  Here  it  is,  Psalm  cxix.  18  ;"  and  Alick 
marked  that  also. 

The  sun  was  now  near  setting,  and 
some  little  stir  was  made  on  deck,  which 
attracted  their  attention :  the  captain  took 
the  helm ;  the  crew  gathered  round,  one 
man  being  employed  in  mending  a  sail, 
others  picking  oakum,  splicing  a  rope,  and 
such  like  incidental  occupations,  or  lean- 
ing on  the  ship's  side ;  while  two  cabin- 
boys  placed  themselves  at  a  httle  distance. 
All  at  once  they  broke  out  into  a  beautiful 
chaunt,  the  deep  mellow  bass  of  the  men 
being  answered  by  the  sweet  soprano  of 
the  two  boys;  and  altogether  the  effect 
was  equally  fine  as  unexpected.    Alick 
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who  delighted  in  music,  would  have  list- 
ened with  unmixed  pleasure,  had  not  the 
expression  of  Mrs.  Ryan's  countenance 
informed  him  that  she  was  greatly  pained  : 
he  attended  to  catch  the  words,  which 
were  Latin ;  and  quickly  made  out  their 
purport.     It  was  the  Litany  of  Loretto. 

Happily,  perhaps,  for  Ahck,  his  father 
had  been  attracted  by  those  harmonious 
sounds,  and  came  on  deck  just  as  his  pas- 
sion was  rising.  He  at  once  saw  the  dan- 
ger of  provoking  any  rebuke,  as  Mrs.  Ryan 
would  surely  take  part  with  him,  and  so 
lead  to  another  prohibition.  He  therefore 
turned  to  the  sea,  leaning  over  the  bul- 
warks, where  he  sat,  and  feasting  his  eyes 
on  the  glorious  splendours  of  a  Mediter- 
ranean sunset.  The  lofty  sky,  unblem- 
ished by  a  single  cloud ;  the  bright  orb 
sinking  to  rest  in  its  majestic  beauty;  the 
sparkling  sea,  strewn  as  it  were  with  dia- 
monds on  a  surface  of  the  purest  blue ; 
and  far  distant,  some  dark  rocky  outlines 
just  varying  the  horizontal  line ;  while 
vessels,  like  white  sea-birds,  gleamed  here 
and  there  to  give  life  to  all  the  loveliness 
around  them — this  was  the  view,  calcu- 
lated to  fill  his  heart  with  high  imagina- 
tions of  the  divine  power,  if  not  with  thank- 
ful acknowledgments  of  divine  love,  while 
despite  himself,  his  ear  drank  in  the  sounds 
of  base,  degrading,  idolatrous  worship, 
ascribing  to  a  creature,  to  a  woman,  the 
attributes  of  Deity  itself  The  prefatory 
anthem  was  sung ;  "  We  fly  to  thy  patron- 
age, O  holy  mother  of  God,  despise  not 
our  petitions  in  our  necessities,  but  deliver 
us  from  ail  dangers,  O  ever-glorious  and 
blessed  Virgin  !"  &c.  &c. 

Then  followed  some  supplicatory  sen- 
tences, run  over  with  incredible  volubility, 
and  next  the  famous  string  of  blasphemous 
titles,  chaunted  forth  by  the  captain,  each 
being  answered  by  the  "  Ora  pro  Nobis" 
of  the  rest.  Alick  heard  them  all  as  fol- 
lows. "  Holy  Mary— Holy  Mother  of  God 
— Holy  Virgin  of  virgins — Mother  of 
Christ — Mother  of  divine  grace — Mother 
most  pure — Mother  most  chaste — Mother 
undefiled — Mother  inviolate — Mother  most 
amiable — Mother  most  adorable — mother 
OF  OUR  CREATOR — Mother  of  our  Re- 
deemer— Virgin  most  prudent — Virgin 
most  venerable — Virgin  most  renowned — 
Virgin  most  powerful — Virgin  most  mer- 
ciful— Virgin  most  faithful — Mirror  of  Jus- 


tice— Seat  of  wisdom — Cause  of  our  joy 
— Spiritual  vessel — Vessel  of  honour — 
Vessel  of  singular  devotion — Mystical 
rose — Tower  of  David — Tower  of  Ivory 
— House  of  Gold — ark  of  the  covenant 
— Gate  of  heaven — morning  star — 
Health  of  the  weak — refuge  of  sinners 
— Comfort  of  the  afflicted — Help  of  Chris- 
tians— Queen  of  angels — Q,ueen  of  patri- 
archs— Queen  of  prophets — Queen  of 
apostles — Queen  of  martyrs — Queen  of 
confessors — Queen  of  virgins — Queen  of 
all  saints," — and  between  each  still  came 
the  melodious  chorus,  "  Ora  pro  No- 
bis !" 

"  Christianity  !"  thought  Alick,  "  W^hat 
kind  of  heathenism  can  be  more  degrading 
than  this  ?  A  Christian  I  never  will  be, 
so  to  dishonour  and  blaspheme  Him  whose 
hand  spread  out  all  this  watery  expanse 
aroundf  me,  and  stretched  yonder  blue 
arch  over  me,  and  is  now  guiding  that 
bright  orb  to  enlighten  another  hemis- 
phere, and  then  to  revisit  us  again.  God 
of  my  father  !  keep  me  from  such  a  sin  !" 
He  raised  his  eyes,  and  met  those  of  Josef, 
who  was  evidently  watching  him  ;  and 
who,  turning  a  look  of  supreme  contempt 
on  the  group,  with  a  special  glance  at 
Mrs.  Ryan,  muttered  in  a  whisper,  ''  Such 
are  they  all !  Not  content  with  worship- 
ping the  crucified,  they  give  divine  glory 
to  the  woman  his  mother,  the  fishermen 
his  followers,  and  to  every  knave  who  has 
helped  to  spread  the  lie  among  them." 
He  then  walked  away;  but  his  remark 
had  affected  Alick  differently  from  what 
he  intended.  Conscience  told  him  that 
Mrs.  Ryan  certainly  dissented,  as  cordially 
as  he  did,  from  these  idolatries,  and  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  charged  upon  her  in- 
dividually. He  rather  inclined  to  think 
that  there  was  a  small  body  whose  natural 
sense  enabled  them  to  throw  off  the  grosser 
parts  of  the  general  system,  which,  from 
the  countenance  given  to  it  in  Malta,  he 
concluded  to  be  that  of  acknowledged 
Christianity.  He  came  to  the  resolution 
of  fairly  and  unreservedly  talking  the  mat- 
ter out  with  Mrs.  Ryan,  and  as  they  ex- 
pected to  be  yet  five  days  at  sea,  he 
hoped  for  sufhcient  time  to  do  it.  Mean- 
time, his  father  had  entered  into  conver- 
sation with  that  lady,  in  reference  to  the 
classic  Isles  of  Greece,  among  which 
they  had  to  steer  their  way,  and  the  ap- 
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proach  to  which  had  roused  his  poetical 
feehngs.  He  found  her  so  well-informed, 
so  agreeable,  and  so  perfectly  the  lady, 
that  on  parting  with  his  son  at  night,  he 
warmly  commended  his  taste  in  choosing 
such  society,  spoke  very  slightingly  of 
Ben-Melchor,  and  gently  cautioned  Alick 
to  avoid  offensively  noticing  the  "harm- 
less absurdities"  of  the  Captain  and  his 
crew. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

"  If  any  man  among  you  lack  wisdom, 
let  him  ask  of  God,  who  giveth  unto  all 
men  liberally  and  upbraideth  not,  and  it 
shall  be  given  him."  We  are  iHiturally 
destitute  of  this  heaven-descended  wis- 
dom, and  habitually  negligent  in  asking 
It.  Happy  are  they  who,  like  Alick  Co- 
hen, fall  in  with  a  teacher  whose  conduct 
presents  an  exception  to  this  general  rule ! 

Mrs.  Ryan  had  no  fixed  plan  of  pro- 
ceeding with  those  who,  in  the  course  of 
events,  were  brought  before  her :  she 
knew  that  each  one  is  a  little  world  in 
himself,  with  many  distinctive  peculiari- 
ties in  his  character,  views,  circumstances, 
which  render  it  impossible  for  the  eye  of 
a  casual  observer  to  penetrate  the  veil  of 
outward  conformity  to  the  habits  of  those 
about  him.  Accordingly  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  ask  help  in  studying  individuals 
as  such:  and  direction  in  dealing  with 
them.  She  had  closely  watched  Alick, 
during  their  brief  interviews,  and  remark- 
ed in  him  that  freshness  of  feeling,  and 
energy  of  thought,  which  are  always  de- 
lightful to  deal  with,  when  the  person 
seeking  to  do  good  is  not  cramped  by 
rules,  and  fettered  to  systems.  She  had 
marked  his  ill-suppressed  emotion  when 
listening  to  the  blasphemous  Litany,  and 
rejoiced  that  her  task  was  not  to  rouse  a 
cold  indifferent  mind,  but  to  direct  into 
the  right  path  one  evidently  on  the  stir, 
and  perplexed  by  the  crossings  that  beset 
his  way.  Thought  and  prayer  brought 
her  to  the  decision  that  she  ought  to  take 
into  her  own  hands  what  little  Charley 
had  begun,  and  when  they  met  on  deck 


the  following  day,  she  lost  no  time  in  com- 
mencing. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Cohen,  have  your  thoughts 
been  travelling  with  the  ship,  eastward, 
towards  the  land  of  your  fathers?" 

"  Indeed,  Ma'am,  they  have.  You  must 
know  that  yesterday,  I  marked  down  sev- 
eral of  the  passages  that  you  directed  me 
to  when  we  were  talking ;  indeed,  all  of 
them :  and  I  have  been  reading  them  over, 
with  a  great  deal  besides.  I  got  little 
sleep  last  night,  what  with  poring  over 
and  pondering  on  the  Bible." 

"  Then  you  will  know  the  blessedness 
of  which  king  David  speaks,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Ryan,  turning  to  the  first  Psalm. 
"  See  his  description  of  the  happy  man : 
'  His  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord ;  in 
his  law  doth  he  meditate,  day  and  night.' 
What  is  the  result  of  your  study  ?" 

"  I  have  found  out  that  I  am  very  igno- 
rant." 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  it,  my  dear  young 
friend.  When  God  is  about  to  teach  his 
children,  he  begins  by  shewing  them  how 
greatly  they  need  such  instruction.  But 
on  what  point  is  your  ignorance  made  so 
manifest  ?" 

"  On  every  point  connected  with  this 
book ;  but  chiefly  as  it  concerns  my  own 
people,  who  seem  to  "be  the  main  subject 
of  it ;  for  I  cannot  turn  over  two  leaves 
without  meeting  with  the  words  Israel, 
Zion,  and  so  forth.  I  have  heard  it  whis- 
pered to  my  father,"  he  added,  smiling, 
"  that  reading  the  Bible  would  make  me 
a  Christian :  it  is  more  likely  to  make  me 
doubly  a  Jew." 

"  My  dear  husband  would  be  delighted 
to  hear  you  say  that.  He  is  very  jealous 
for  the  nationality  of  your  race,  and  as- 
serts that  a  Jew  who  embraces  Christian- 
ity is  three  times  a  Jew.  An  Israelite  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh,  an  Israelite  according 
to  the  faith,  and  an  Israelite  according  to 
the  territorial  promise." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  embrace  Christian- 
ity," said  Alick,  colouring :  "  but  please 
to  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  the  territo- 
rial promise  ?" 

"  The  unrevoked,  unrevokeable  assu- 
rance given  to  Abraham,  that  his  seed 
should  possess  the  land  of  Canaan  as  an 
inheritance  for  ever.  An  assurance  con- 
firmed by  the  pen  of  prophets  and  apos- 
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ties,  and  the  fulfilment  of  which  it  is  sinful 
to  doubt." 

"  Then  you  think  we  shall,  as  a  people, 
re-possess  Judea  ?" 

'•  I  should  hesitate  to  say  that  I  think 
we  are  now  at  sea,  because  I  positively 
know  that  we  are  :  in  like  manner,  though 
not  by  sight  but  by  faith,  I  know  you  will 
again,  as  a  nation,  inherit  the  land,  and 
that  your  Jerusalem  shall  be  a  praise  in 
the  whole  earth." 

"  Now  tell  me,  Mrs.  Ryan,"  said  Alick 
earnestly,  "  how  comes  it  that  while  you 
evidently  look  upon  us  as  a  people  spe- 
cially blessed,  once  the  chief  of  the  na- 
tions, though  now  so  fallen  and  obscured 
— while  you  hold  our  book  of  the  law, 
prize  it,  and  frame  your  religion  on  it.  you 
should  still  desire  us  to  forsake  that  reli- 
gion ?  You,  as  Gentiles,  cannot  become 
Jews  ;  why  do  you  wish  to  make  the  Jew 
a  Gentile  ? — for,  put  it  how  you  will, 
Christianity  is  a  Gentile  religion,  and 
therefore  we  cannot  adopt  it  without  for- 
feiting our  privileges  as  Jews.  Now,  par- 
don me  if  what  I  say  offends  you, — I  read 
this  book  at  the  persuasion  of  Gentiles,  or 
at  least  by  their  example  and  through 
their  means  :  I  read  passages  of  your  own 
pointing  out ;  and  because  I  felt  deeply, 
ay,  personally  interested  in  them,  I  read 
many  a  page  besides.  Hours  and  hours 
I  read ;  and  when  I  show  you  ichat  I  read, 
you  cannot  blame  me  for  wondering  how 
you,  who  know  the  book  so  well,  should 
expect  me,  after  studying  it  even  for  a  ^qw 
hours,  to  descend — that  is,  I  mean — to  re- 
move from  my  place,  as  a  descendant  of 
Abraham — an  Israelite." 

He  spoke  the  last  word  emphatically, 
and  proceeded  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of 
his  Bible :  his  hand  trembled,  and  the 
flashing  of  his  eyes  was  singularly  bright. 
Mrs.  Ryan  spoke  not  a  word,  but  gazed 
on  him  with  delighted  interest,  pressing 
little  Charley  closer  to  her  bosom,  who, 
seated  on  her  lap,  had  become  drowsy  till 
the  altered  tone  of  Ahck's  voice  roused 
him,  and  he  too  looked  and  listened.  The 
passage  was  found,  Alick  smiled  triumph- 
antly, lifted  the  book,  threw  back  his  head, 
and  with  a  highly  poetic  effect  read  aloud 
these  words,  "  '  Arise  !  shine  !  for  thy  light 
is  come ;  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is 
risen  upon  thee.  For  behold,  the  dark- 
ness shall  cover  the  earth,  and  gross  dark- 
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ness  the  people :  but  the  Lord  shall  arise 
upon  THEE,  and  his  glory  shall  be  seen 
upon  thee.'  To  whom  is  this  addressed, 
Mrs.  Ryan  ?" 

"  To   the   Jewish  church,  unquestion- 
ably." 

Ahck  smiled  again,  and  resumed :  '-'• '  And 
the  Gentiles  shall  come  to  thy  light,  and 
kings  to  the  brightness  of  thy  rising.'  It 
proceeds  in  the  same  strain  ;  thus,  '  And 
the  sons  of  strangers  shall  build  up  thy 
walls,  and  their  kings  shall  minister  unto 
thee :  for  in  my  wrath  I  smote  thee,  but 
in  my  favour  have  I  had  mercy  on  thee. 
Therefore  thy  gates  shall  be  open  contin- 
ually ;  they  shall  not  be  shut  day  nor 
night ;  that  men  may  bring  unto  thee  the 
forces  of  the  Gentiles ;  and  that  their 
kings  may  be  brought.  For  the  nation 
and  kingdom  that  will  not  serve  thee  shall 
perish ;  yea,  those  nations  shall  be  utterly 
wasted.'  Again,  '  The  sons  also  of  them 
that  afflicted  thee  shall  come  bendingrunto 
thee ;  and  they  that  despised  thee  shall 
bow  themselves  down  at  the  soles  of  thy 
(eet ;  and  they  shall  call  the  city  of  the 
Lord  ;  the  Zion  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel. 
Whereas  thou  hast  been  forsaken  and 
hated,  so  that  no  man  went  through  thee, 
I  will  make  thee  an  eternal  excellency,  the 
joy  of  many  generations.  Thou  shalt  also 
suck  the  milk  of  the  Gentiles ;  and  shalt 
suck  the  breast  of  kings :  and  thou  shalt 
know  that  I  am  thy  Saviour,  and  thy  Re- 
deemer, the  Mighty  one  of  Jacob.'  Has 
this  ever  been  fulfilled,  Mrs.  Ryan  ?" 

''  Never." 

"  Will  it  be  ?" 

"  As  surely  as  yonder  sun  shall  rise 
upon  us  to-morrow,  it  will  be  fulfilled,  lit- 
erally, abundantly  fulfilled  to  Israel." 

He  looked  steadily  at  her,  and  she  met 
his  proud  gaze  with  one  of  affection  and 
humility :  then  after  a  moment's  silence 
said,  "  Will  you  listen  patiently  to  me  for 
a  few  minutes,  while  I  strive  ta  explain 
our  seeming  inconsistencies?" 

"  I  will  indeed,  ma'am ;  and  I  hope  that 
in  showing  you  how  I  must  cherish  this 
great  privilege  of  being  a  Jew,  I  have  not 
been  disrespectful  or  rude  to  you." 

"  Far  from  it :  I  bless  God,  even  the  God 
of  Abraham,  that  he  puts  it  in  your  heart 
to  value  these  precious  words.  But  now 
to  my  statement:  yoa  are  aware  that 
Abraham  was  called  out  of  his  own  coun- 
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try  and  blessed,  and  had  two  special  prom- 
ises made  to  him.  One  was,  that  his  chil- 
dren should  possess  the  whole  land  of 
Canaan  and  inherit  it  for  ever ;  the  other, 
that  in  his  seed  should  all  the  families  of 
the  earth  be  blessed.  These  promises 
were  confirmed  to  Isaac,  then  to  Jacob  ; 
with  the  further  intimation  that,  of  his 
twelve  sons,  Judah  was  one  of  whose  line- 
age the  promised  seed,  the  Messiah,  the 
Deliverer  and  King  of  the  whole  earth 
should  come.  After  a  long  while,  Canaan 
was  conquered,  and  divided  among  the 
twelve  tribes,  and  they,  in  process  of  time, 
became  two  kingdoms,  known  as  the  king- 
doms of  Judah  and  Israel." 

"  Pardon  me  for  interrupting  you  ;  but 
in  what  historical  work  can  I  find  all  these 
particulars  ?'' 

"  In  the  book  you  hold  in  your  hand  :  I 
will  show  you  everything  distinctly  set 
forth.  Judah  and  Benjamin  united,  formed 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  ;  the  other  ten  who 
had  first  revolted,  soon  fell  into  idolatry, 
and  after  much  sinful  rebeUion  against 
the  Lord,  they  w^ere  given  into  the  hand 
of  the  Assyrian,  carried  away  captive, 
and  so  scattered  among  the  nations  that 
■scarcely  a  vestige  visibly  remains  of  them 
at  this  day.  Judah,  notwithstanding  this 
fearful  example,  continued  to  sin  in  like 
manner,  and  was  given  up  to  the  Baby- 
lonians, who  destroyed  the  Temple  of  Sol- 
omon, broke  down  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
and  carried  Judah  away  captive  into 
Babylon,  where  they  remained  seventy 
years.  They  were  then  restored  ;  that  is 
to  say,  Judah,  with  a  few  individuals  from 
among  Ephraim,  as  the  ten  tribes  are 
called;  the  temple  rebuilt,  and  for  five 
hundred  years  the  Jews  repossessed  their 
land,  never  again  relapsing  into  idolatry, 
which  had  caused  their  chastisement.  At 
length,  the  most  dreadful  calamities  over- 
took them,  and  after  a  long  period  of  op- 
pression under  the  Roman  yoke,  they  were 
slaughtered,  or  carried  away  captive  ;  the 
city  razed,  the  land  laid  waste,  and  for 
nearly  eighteen  hundred  years  has  Judah 
been  an  outcast;  not  mingled  and  lost 
among  other  people,  like  the  ten  tribes, 
but  miraculously  preserved,  to  be  restored 
and  re-established  in  the  sight  of  the  whole 
world  by  the  arm  of  their  Jehovah  ;  who 
will  also  collect  and  bring  in  together  the 
scattered  tribes  of  Israel.    This  is  what 


we  may  call  the  political  history  of  Israel 
— the  national  experience,  past  and  to 
come,  of  God's  faithfulness  in  the  promise 
of  the  land.  Now  we  arrive  at  another 
branch  of  the  subject :  the  promise  that 
in  Abraham's  seed,  in  the  progeny  of 
Isaac,  Jacob,  Judah,  should  all  families  of 
the  earth  be  blessed. 

'*  The  great  objecl  for  which  your  na- 
tion was  so  set  apart,  was,  that  they  might 
be  the  depositories  of  God's  word,  treas- 
uring up  prophecies,  that  in  their  fulfil- 
ment he  might  be  openly  glorified.  Laws 
were  given,  and  rites  were  appointed, 
every  one  of  which  was  calculated  in  a 
lively  manner  to  keep  the  attention  of  the 
people  fixed  on  the  one  great  object,  the 
promised  seed,  the  Messiah,  whose  office 
it  was  to  make  atonement  to  God  for  the 
sins  of  men,  offering  a  sacrifice  that  would 
be  a  sufficient  substitute  for  the  guilty  sin- 
ners whose  misdeeds  had  forfeited  their 
souls,  and  who  stood  exposed  to  the  just 
wrath  of  God.  In  this  sense  he  was  to  be 
a  deliverer,  a  blessing  to  all  the  families 
of  the  earth  ;  and  winning  back  the  world 
from  Satan,  he  would  be  acknowledged 
as  universal  king — in  an  especial  manner 
king  of  the  Jews,  of  whom,  after  the  flesh, 
he  should  come :  the  promised  seed  of 
Abraham,  as  to  immediate  Hebrew  de- 
scent; and  also  the  promised  seed  of  the 
woman — Eve — the  mother  of  all  flesh. 
God,  having  set  apart  the  chrildren  of  Is- 
rael, and  mightily  delivered  them  out  of 
bondage,  and  made  them  an  independent 
nation,  miraculously  inspired  their  leader 
Moses,  to  write  down  the  marvellous  his- 
tory of  the  creation,  of  man's  sin,  of  the 
promised  seed  who  should  bruise  the  ser- 
pent's head,  and  of  all  his  marvellous  deal- 
ings, from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to 
that  time;  with  a  distinct  prophecy  of  one 
who  was  to  come,  a  prophet  like  unto 
Moses,  to  whom  they  were  to  give  heed 
at  the  peril  of  their  souls.  Thenceforth 
the  voice  of  prophecy  ceased  not  through 
many  ages,  always  testifying  of  him  who 
was  to  come;  and  showing  plainly  that, 
his  work  was  the  redemption  of  man  by 
the  sacrifice  of  himself;  after  which  he 
should  again  come,  no  longer  a  sorrowful 
victim,  but  a  majestic  rejoicing  conqueror, 
to  destroy  his  stubborn  foes,  and  to  reign 
gloriously  for  ever.  Satan,  the  great  en- 
emy of  God  and  man,  knowing  how  inti- 
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mately  all  these  things  were  interwoven 
with  the  destiny  of  Israel  in  particular, 
never  ceased  to  tempt  them  to  every  kind 
of  provocation  against  the  Lord,  hoping 
thereby  to  frustrate  his  gracious  purposes. 
Knowing  idolatry  to  be  of  all  things  the 
most  abominably  and  outrageously  insult- 
ing to  the  Most  High  God,  he  especially 
tempted  Israel  to  that  crime :  and  when, 
after  the  return  from  Babylon,  he  found 
them  proof  against  it,  he  chose  another 
snare — he  led  them  so  to  add  to  the  ora- 
cles of  God,  which  they  dared  not  alter, 
that  by  the  traditions,  the  interpolations, 
the  vain  superstitious  ordinances  of  man, 
they  made  it  vain ;  the  pure  tenor  of 
prophecy  was  no  longer  understood  ;  and 
when  their  Messiah, — him  to  whom  gave 
all  the  prophets  witness, — came  exactly 
at  the  appointed  time,  and  exactly  in  the 
appointed  way,  as  foreshown  by  Isaiah, 
David,  and  other  prophets,  they  knew  him 
not — they  rejected,  they  crucified  him. 
For  this  deadly  sin  they  v/ere  driven  forth 
from  their  goodly  heritage,  scattered 
among  all  nations,  and  exposed  to  the 
wrath  of  God,  until  they  shall  turn  to  him 
who  smites  them,  and  casting  from  them  the 
vain  traditions  of  men,  believe  the  word 
of  God,  as  declared  by  their  own  inspired 
prophets,  and  acknowledge  the  Saviour 
who  once  suffered  for  them,  who  shall 
again  come  to  reign  over  them — their  own 
Messiah,  their  King,  their  God  !" 

During  this  long  address, — which  was 
uttered  from  an  overflowing  heart,  with 
all  the  animation  of  one  whose  long 
pent-up  feelings  have  at  last  found  vent, 
— Alick  listened  with  a  depth  of  earnest 
attention  impossible  to  describe.  For 
some  time  he  kept  his  eyes  steadily  fixed 
on  the  speaker ;  but  as  he  proceeded,  they 
sunk  to  the  book  which  he  held  still  open  ; 
and  unconsciously  he  took  in  the  purport 
of  a  verse  on  which  they  fell,  just  pre- 
ceding what  he  had  read, — "  And  he  saw 
that  there  was  no  man,  and  wondered 
that  there  was  no  intercessor ;  therefore 
his  arm  brought  salvation  unto  him,  and 
his  righteousness  it  sustained  him."  Alick 
shut  the  book,  and  continued  gazing  on 
the  cover,  till  Mrs.  Ryan  concluded.  Af- 
ter a  short  silence,  he  said,  without  look- 
ing up,  "  Then  you  think  we  shall  not  re- 
cover our  own  land  unless  we  become 
Christians  ?" 


"  I  do  not  say  so,"  replied  Mrs.  Ryan  : 
"  the  word  of  prophecy  rather  leads  me 
to  think  your  people  will  nationally  repos- 
sess it  in  their  present  state  ;  but  enjoy  it 
you  never  can,  nor  will  you  be  left  in 
peace,  or  know  an  hour  of  real  prosperity 
or  happiness,  until  you  turn  to  the  Lord 
Jesus,  acknowledge  him,  mourn  your  own 
sin,  and  rejoice  in  his  salvation." 

"  But  suppose  we  never  do  this  ?" 

"  Oh  you  will,  you  will !"  exclaimed  lit- 
tle Charles,  almost  in  a  scream  ;  "  look  in 
your  Bible,  Mr.  Alick  ;  look  at  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  Zechariah,  the  tenth  verse — 
here,  I'll  find  it  for  you."  He  did  so,  and 
Alick  read, — "  And  I  will  pour  upon  the 
house  of  David  and  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem,  the  spirit  of  grace  and  of 
supplication ;  and  they  shall  look  upon 
me  whom  they  have  pierced,  and  they 
shall  mourn  for  him  as  one  mourneth  for 
his  only  son,  and  shall  be  in  bitterness  for 
him  as  one  that  is  in  bitterness  for  his 
firstborn."  "  And  now  just  look  at  the 
thirty-sixth  of  Ezekiel,  the  twenty-third 
verse  ;  '  And  I  will  sanctify  my  great 
name,  which  was  profaned  among  the 
heathen,  which  ye  have  profaned  in  the 
midst  of  them  ;  and  the  heathen  shall 
know  that  I  am  the  Lord,  saith  the  Lord 
God,  when  I  shall  be  sanctified  in  you  be- 
fore their  eyes.  For  I  will  take  you  from 
among  the  heathen,  and  gather  you  out 
of  all  countries,  and  I  will  bring  you  into 
your  own  land.  Then'  oh,  mind  that, 
Mr.  Alick, — '  then  will  I  sprinkle  clean 
water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean : 
from  all  your  filthiness  and  from  all  your 
idols  will  I  cleanse  you.  A  new  heart 
also  will  I  give  you.  and  a  new  spirit  will 
I  put  within  you  ;  and  I  will  take  away 
the  stony  heart  out  of  your  flesh,  and  I 
will  give  you  an  heart  of  flesh.  And  I  will 
put  my  Spirit  within  you,  and  cause  you 
to  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  ye  shall  keep 
my  judgments  and  do  them.  And  ye 
shall  dwell  in  the  land  that  I  gave  to  your 
fathers ;  and  ye  shall  be  my  people,  and 
I  will  be  your  God.'  There,  what  do 
you  say  to  that  ?"  asked  the  httle  fellow, 
triumphantly ;  and  Alick,  in  the  attempt 
to  answer,  while  stroking  the  dimpled 
hand  that  pointed  out  the  blessed  words, 
burst  into  tears. 

Charley  jumped  on  his  knee,  and  kiss- 
ing away  the  drops  as  they  fell,  said^ 
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"  My  own  darling  Jew,  Jesus  Christ  loves 
you." 

"  I  think,"  said  Alick,  as,  smiling,  he 
passed  his  hand  over  his  forehead,  "  my 
night's  study  has  been  too  much  for  my 
nerves,  idle  truant  as  I  have  long  proved 
myself  You  see,  Charley,  I  am  a  naughty 
boy,  having  neglected  my  books  ever 
since  I  was  at  school ;  and  now  I  am  no 
better  than  an  overgrown  baby." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Charles  gravely,  "  it  is 
not  that.  You  are  going  to  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  so  you  are  be- 
come as  a  little  child  "  And  then  he 
bustled  over  the  leaves,  and  showed  him 
our  Lord's  words. 

"  The  things  you  have  said  to  me. 
Ma'am,"  said  Alick,  "are  really  quite 
overpowering  to  the  mind.  So  many 
matters,  new  and  strange,  and  important, 
are  contained  in  your  statement  that  I 
really  don't  know  w^hat  to  say  or  think. 
I  only  wish  I  was  half  as  wise  as  this  lit- 
tle oracle,"  clasping  Charley  to  him,  with 
a  look  so  full  of  affection,  that  Mrs.  Ryan 
thought  she  had  never  seen  a  more  fasci- 
nating countenance.  "Look,  my  dear 
young  friend,"  she  suddenly  said,  in  a 
low  voice,  "  yonder  is  one  of  your  nation, 
a  rigid  Talmudist,  who  holds  those  blind- 
ing additions  and  commandments  of  men, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  lio-ht  that  would 
shine  upon  him  from  this  glorious  word. 
He  is  now,  no  doubt,  engaged  in  some 
work  of  supposed  merit ;  and  while  scorn- 
ing the  idolatry  of  the  poor  Romanists 
whom  you  heard  last  evening  at  their  de- 
grading creature-worship,  he  is  wrapped 
in  the  same  net  that  entangles  them — 
obedience  to  man,  rather  than  to  God." 

"  Does  Ben-Melchor  admit  the  divine 
authority  of  this  book,  Ma'am  ?" 

"  Of  the  Old  Testament  fully.  Do  you 
understand  Hebrew  ?" 

"  Yes  :  I  learnt  it  very  young.  I  can 
read  and  speak  it." 

"  Will  you  take  the  trouble  of  fetching 
me  a  basket  that  stands  on  the  table  in 
my  cabin  ?" 

Away  Avent  Alick ;  and  Mrs  Ryan, 
catching  Charley  to  her  bosom,  said, 
"  My  love,  pray,  pray !  there  is  a  bright 
and  blessed  hope  for  this  sweet  young 
Israehte." 

"  Am  I  your  Httle  Missionary,  Mamma  ? 
ami?" 


"  Yes  you  are,  vein  of  my  heart  I  But 
you  must  pray  for  wisdom  and  boldness, 
you  know." 

"  How  pleased  Papa  will  be,  won't  he  ? 
but  hush,  for  here  comes  the  darling  Jew." 

Smiling  her  thanks,  Mrs.  Ryan  took 
the  basket,  and  unlocking  it,  produced  a 
beautifully  printed  copy  of  the  Bible  in 
Hebrew ;  which  Alick  rather  seized  than 
took,  exclaiming,  "  What  a  splendid  type  !'^ 
and  eagerly  commenced  reading  the  first 
verse,  with  a  fluency  of  pronunciation  that 
delighted  Mrs.  Ryan ;  while  Charley  cried 
out  with  much  glee,  "That's  the  lan- 
guage they  spoke  in  Eden." 

"  Accept  that  book,  Mr.  Cohen,  said  his 
friend ;  "  and  trust  me,  Ben-Melchor  will 
not  call  a  word  of  it  in  question.  Do 
study  it,  and  with  prayer." 

"  Dear  Madam  !  how  shall  I  thank  you 
for  such  a  gift !" 

"  How  shall  I  thank  you^  Mr.  Cohen, 
for  that  precious  book  ?  To  your  nation 
were  committed  the  oracles  of  God ;  and 
but  for  their  fidelity  to  the  sacred  trust, 
we  Gentiles  must  have  perished.  They 
lost  all  things,  but  they  kept  this ;  they 
have  guarded  it  through  the  brightest  day 
of  prosperity,  and  the  darkest  night  of  ad- 
versity. When  Popery  would  gladly  have 
annihilated  such  a  living  witness  against 
her  abominable  perversions,  she  could  not, 
for  the  Jew  preserved  it :  when  she  would 
have  mutilated  and  made  it  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  her  own  falsehood,  she  could 
not,  for  the  Jew  protected  it.  Trust  me. 
Mr.  Cohen,  when  a  Gentile  hands  to  a 
Jew  that  holy  and  blessed  volume,  he 
does  but  an  act  of  such  imperative  duty, 
that  the  wilful  omission  would  be  recorded 
against  his  soul.  We  thank  you  for  the 
Bible — with  our  inmost  hearts  we  thank 
you  for  the  Bible  !" 

Mrs.  Ryan  and  Charley  now  left  the 
deck,  and  Alick,  pocketing  both  his  treas- 
ures, walked  straight  up  to  Ben-Melchor 
who  had  been  standing  as  usual,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  water,  muttering  rapidly 
some  unintelligible  words.  "  Do  I  inter- 
rupt you  ?"  asked  the  youth. 

"  No :  my  hours  of  study  are  over  till 
the  sun  has  set." 

"  Would  it  not  be  good  for  your  health, 
sir,  to  pass  more  time  on  deck  ?  I  should 
grudge  as  many  hours'  confinement  in  a 
close  cabin  with  this  bright  sea  about  me." 
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"  What  availeth  the  body's  health, 
young  man,  compared  with  the  soul's 
welfare  ? 

"  May  they  not  be  promoted  together, 
sir  ?  I  can  hardly  think  God  gave  us  all 
these  delightful  things  to  turn  our  backs 
upon." 

•'  Wisdom  is  not  with  youth,  but  with 
men  of  ripened  age.  Very  painful  are  the 
studies  that  fit  the  soul  for  blessedness; 
and  very  sore  the  discipline  appointed  for 
mind  and  body  to  make  us  worthy  there- 
of." 

Alick  thought  of  becoming  as  '•  little 
children,"  and  felt  how  dissimilar  were 
the  two  ways  pointed  out  to  him.  He  re- 
sumed,— "  Would  it  be  presumptuous  to 
ask  the  nature  of  your  studies  ?" 

"  The  law,  youth,  the  holy  law,  which 
is  given  to  make  us  wuse." 

Alick  drew  forth  his  Hebrew  Bible,  and 
found  the  first  Psalm,  from  which  he  read 
the  two  first  verses.  Ben-Melchor  looked 
at  him  in  astonishment,  then  silently,  took 
the  book,  and  examined  it  with  great 
care :  he  then  closed  it,  laid  it  reverently 
to  his  lips,  pressed  it  to  his  bosom,  and 
said  in  a  solemn  tone,  "It  is  a  prohibited 
book." 

Ahck  thought  the  words  and  actions  of 
his  countryman  strangely  at  variance : 
however,  he  only  asked,  "  By  whom  is  it 
prohibited  ?" 

"  By  the  Rabbins." 

"I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
Rabbins,  but  they  shall  not  hinder  me 
from  reading  this." 

"  Youth  is  presumptuous,"  remarked 
the  Jew.  "  What  authority  hast  thou  for 
disobeying  the  Rabbins  ?" 

"I  have  God's  authority,  ay,  and  his 
command,  to  study  this  book." 

"  Boy !  the  Holy  One  (blessed  be  he) 
speaks  not  to  the  unlearned.  When 
heardest  thou  his  voice  ?" 

"I  have  it  here,"  said  Alick,  turning 
over  with  stranore  delight  the  leaves  of 
his  new  Bible.  "  Our  great  prophet.  Mo- 
ses, delivered  to  us  the  command ;" — and 
he  read  the  passage  from  Deuteronomy. 

"  The  memory  of  Moses  is  blessed," 
said  the  Jew.  "  But  see,  the  sun  is  set- 
ting, and  I  must  to  my  cabin.  Peace  be 
with  thee !  but  read  not  that  prohibited 
book." 

"  Indeed  I  will,"  thought  Ahck,  as  he 


courteously  returned  the  parting  saluta- 
tion, and  then,  pacing  the  deck,  devoured 
the  word  of  life  in  a  language  of  which 
he  seemed  never  before  to  have  felt  the 
beauty  or  the  power. 

"  Alick,"  said  Mr.  Cohen,  as  he  bade 
him  good  night,  "  to-morrow  I  must  be  on 
deck  all  day.     We  shall  be  passing  among 

The  isles  of  Greece,  the  isles  of  Greece, 
Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sung  ; 

And  I  must  enjoy  with  you  the  many 
classic  reminiscences  that  cannot  fail  to 
brighten  our  track." 

Alick  bowed  ;  but  the  words  that  would, 
a  little  while  before,  have  been  so  conge- 
nial to  his  taste,  actually  grated  on  his 
ear,  exciting  a  feeling  of  disgust.  Whence 
could  it  be  1  He  did  not  know :  but  with 
redoubled  zest  he  betook  himself  to  the 
contents  of  his  Hebrew  Bible,  and  feD 
asleep  with  his  finger  on  the  page,  and 
his  mind  filled  with  the  sublime  imagery 
of  Isaiah. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  Hebrew  Bible  which  Mrs.  Ryan 
had  given  to  Alick  had  been  for  some 
time  in  her  husband's  possession  ;  and  he 
had  marked,  faintly  but  distinctly,  by  a 
pencil  line  down  the  margin,  sundry  pas- 
sages, to  which  he  wished  especially  to 
refer,  when  discussing  with  Jews  the  word 
of  prophecy  and  of  promise.  Alick  did 
not  at  first  perceive  these  marks :  but  on 
discovering  one  over  against  a  glowing 
description  of  Israel's  future  glory,  he 
eagerly  sought  for  more ;  and  reading 
with  the  ardent  perseverance  of  one  who 
is  not  fulfilling  a  task,  or  seeking  out  hid- 
den mysteries,  but  hoping  to  gather  valu- 
able information  from  the  pages  before 
him,  he  took  in  the  purport  of  a  vast  body 
of  evidence,  while  his  heart  now  melted, 
now  glowed,  now  trembled ;  as  sorrow, 
hope,  awe,  alternately  bore  sway  over  his 
deeply-excited  spirit.  "  What  upon  earth," 
thought  he,  as  with  a  gesture  of  impa- 
tience he  struck  his  hand  on  the  volume, 
"  What  upon  earth  have  the  Gentiles  to 
do  with  this  book  ?  from  beginning  to  end 
it  concerns  us,  and  us  alone :  how  came 
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they  to  possess  it,  while  among  us  it  is 
scarcely  heard  of?"  He  turned  over  the 
leaves,  and  his  eye  lalHng  on  the  nine- 
teenth Psahn,  he  recognized  it  at  once  as 
forming  part  of  the  synagogue-worship  ; 
in  whicli  he  had  often  joined,  but  too  heed- 
lessly to  take  note  of  anything  but  a  few 
specimens  of  what  he  considered  highly 
poetical  language  and  imagery ;  among 
which  he  had  particularly  admired  this. 
"  So,"  said  he,  after  carefully  reading  it 
over,  '•  this  portion  of  the  Bible  is  actu- 
ally in  daily  use  among  us.  Have  the 
Goim*  translated  it,  I  wonder  ?"  He  look- 
ed into  Gordon's  Bible,  and  found  it  cor- 
rectly given  ;  then  returning  to  the  He- 
brew, he  recognized  many  other  passages, 
as  being  interwoven  with  his  liturgy. 
"  How  I  wish  I  had  my  prayer-book  here  ! 
I  used  to  despise  the  men  and  lads  around 
me,  who  pored  so  closely  over  their  book, 
and  joined  so  devoutly  in  the  responses, 
while  I  was  peeping  up  through  the  gal- 
lery-screen to  see  the  ladies  coming  and 
going ;  or  amusing  myself  with  Esther's 
angry  glances  as  she  saw  me  so  inatten- 
tive. Poor  dear  Esther  !  her  heart  is  with 
her  people,  mourning  over  their  afflicted 
state,  and  longing,  praying,  believing — 
Oh,  how  far  superior  is  she  to  me,  who  do 
not  deserve  to.  be  called  a  Jew  I"  In  this 
way  he  went  on,  reading,  remembering, 
and  soliloquizing  over  the  inspired  word ; 
his  prevaiUng  wish  being  for  some  one 
with  whom  to  discuss,  in  free,  full,  vigor- 
ous argument,  what  seemed  to  increase 
his  perplexity  with  every  line  he  read. 
He  remembered  that  one  of  the  sentences 
he  was  accustomed  to  hear  in  public  wor- 
ship was,  "  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  !  our 
God,  king  of  the  universe,  who  hath  not 
made  me  a  woman."  And  he  secretly 
confessed  that  to  be  such  a  woman  as 
Mrs.  Ryan  would  be  no  great  disadvan- 
tage. Yet  he  longed  for  a  man  to  reason 
with  him  out  of  the  Scriptures,  and  felt 
confident  that  he  could  establish  the  ex- 
clusive title  of  Israel  to  every  good  thing 
mentioned  in  them. 

In  this  mood  his  father  found  him  when 
he  came  on  deck  early,  to  enjoy  the 
scenery.  Ben-Melchor  had  also,  it  seemed, 
a  respite  from  his  severe  services,  for  he 
appeared  more  carefully  attired,  and  with 
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a  mind  evidently  more  disengaged,  than 
on  any  of  his  precedent  transient  visits. 
Alick  could  not  account  for  the  pugna- 
cious feeling  of  which  he  was  inwardly 
conscious,  and  which  seemed  almost 
equally  ready  to  vent  itself  on  any  conve- 
nient object.  It  was  the  proud  spirit  of 
stiff-necked  Judaism  rising  within  him — 
the  tossings  of  a  mind  breaking  loose 
from  its  former  moorings  in  the  stagnant 
waters  of  lazy  indifference,  and  caught  in 
conflicting  billows  without  being  able  to 
reach  the  steadfast  anchor  of  well-ground- 
ed hope  and  assured  faith. 

Mr.  Cohen  appeared  unusually  cheer- 
ful and  sociable  with  Ben-Melchor,  whom 
he  wisely  determined  to  make  as  agree- 
able as  he  could,  since  there  was  no 
avoiding  him ;  and  the  latter  related 
some  particulars  of  the  recent  proceed- 
ings of  Mahomet  Ali,  the  turbulent  old 
Pasha,  which  interested  Mr.  Cohen  by 
their  political  bearing,  and  set  Alick  con- 
sidering whether  the  singular  character 
and  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Chief  might  not  be  turned  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Jews.  He  had,  while 
seeking  out  psalms  connected  with  the 
synagogue-worship,  recalled  to  mind  how 
incessantly  their  prayers  turned  on  the 
point  of  the  national  restoration  ;  and  this, 
combined  with  the  confident  predictions 
of  Mrs.  Ryan  and  Charles,  convinced 
him  that  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of 
every  Jew  to  make  it  the  principal  object 
of  his  most  strenuous  efforts.  But  on 
this  subject  nothing  was  said ;  and  Alick 
was  just  meditating  an  escape  from  such 
uninteresting  society,  when  he  was  re- 
lieved by  seeing  his  friend  Charley  come 
bustling  up  the  ladder. 

"  Well,  my  little  man,"  said  Mr.  Cohen, 
•'  is  not  your  Mother  coming  to  enjoy  this 
fine  weather  on  deck  ?" 

"  No,  sir :  Mamma  is  busy  in  the  cabin  ; 
and  I  am  come  to  play,  if  Mr.  Alick  will 
take  care  of  me." 

'•  That  I  am  sure  he  will,"  remarked 
Mr.  Cohen ;  and  Alick  jumped  up  and 
ran  off  with  Charley  to  the  farthest  corner 
of  the  deck. 

"Have  you  been  reading?"  asked4he 
child,  eagerly. 

"  Plenty,  Charles :  and  well  I  may,  for 
the  whole  book  is  about  us,  the  people  of 
God,  and  nothing  else." 
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='We  are  the  people  of  God  too,  Mr. 
Alick." 

"  Then  why  is  there  nothing  about  you 
in  the  Bible  ?" 

•'  There  is  plenty  about  us  in  the  New 
Testament.  We  are  the  children  of  Abra- 
ham by  faith,  as  you  are  by  birth." 

''  But  Abraham's  faith  was  quite  differ- 
ent from  yours." 

•'  No,  it  was  the  same.  You  know,  the 
Lord  Jesus  says  to  the  unbelieving  Jews, 
•  Your  father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see 
my  day ;  and  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad.'  " 

"  That  proves  nothing,"  said  Alick,  fret- 
fully. 

"  Do  you  think  Abel  went  to  heaven, 
Mr.  Alick?" 

"  What !  the  son  of  Eve,  whom  his 
brother  slew?  yes,  I  have  no  sort  of 
doubt  as  to  that,  poor  fellow." 

"And  Enoch  did,  we  are  sure;  and 
Noah,  and  all  that  loved  God  before 
Abraham's  time ;  but  none  of  them  were 
Jews,  for  Abraham  was  the  first." 

Alick  felt  ashamed  to  be  so  easily  cor- 
rected by  a  mere  infant :  Charles  con- 
tinued :  "  If  good  people  were  saved  be- 
fore there  were  any  Jews  in  the  world, 
why  not  now,  Mr.  Ahck  ?" 

"  Fickle  boy !  Yesterday  you  were  all 
for  the  Jews,  and  now  you  turn  against 
us." 

"No ;  but  I  was  saying  something  to 
Mamma,  very  much  like  that  you  said  to 
me  just  now  ;  and  so  she  reminded  me  of 
Abel,  and  the  rest  of  God's  Gentiles,  you 
know." 

Alick  looked  steadfastly  in  the  smiling 
face  of  the  child,  and  after  a  moment's 
pause  warmly  said,  "  Well,  Charles,  if  it 
please  God  to  fulfil  his  merciful  promises 
to  Israel  while  you  and  I  hve,  I'll  share 
with  you  every  blessing  I  get  in  that  good 
land.  And  I'll  tell  you  something  more, 
my  boy  :  you  talk  of  persuading  the  Jews 
to  become  Christians ;  ii!  ever  that  be 
done,  it  will  be  by  such  people  as  you 
and  your  dear  Mother,  with  hearts  full  of 
love,  and  lips  full  of  kindness  to  the  Jews : 
— to  '  Zion  whom  no  man  seeketh  after,'  " 
he  added  in  a  lower  tone,  and  turning  in 
the  direction  of  the  city  he  was  beginning 
so  deeply  to  yearn  over. 

Charley  laughed  with  pleasure :  "  How 
nice  it  is  to  hear  you  talk  like  the  Bible, 


Mr.  Alick  !  you  did  not  talk  like  the  Bible 
when  I  saw  you  at  first." 

"  Because  I  did  not  think  like  the  Bible, 
Charley.  Oh,  how  I  wish  you  could  talk 
to  me  in  Hebrew  !" 

"  Sure,  ain't  I  learning  it  as  fast  as  I 
can?  Mamma  gives  me  a  lesson  every 
da}-.  Stop,  I'll  be  back  in  less  than  no 
time,"  cried  the  merry  little  fellow,  as  he 
bounded  away,  and  hurried  down  to  his 
cabin ;  whence  he  presently  returned  with 
a  Hebrew  grammar,  and  a  Psalter  in  thQ 
same  language. 

While  Alick  with  delight  bent  over  him, 
and  corrected  the  few  inaccuracies  of  pro- 
nunciation with  which  he  went  over  an 
easy  little  lesson,  Mr.  Cohen  and  Ben- 
Melchor  approached ;  the  former  saying, 
"  That's  right,  Alick ;  you  could  not  be 
better  employed :"  then  glancing  over  the 
child's  head,  he  exclaimed,  "  Hey-dey ! 
why  you're  teaching  him  Hebrew.  That's 
urging  on  the  march  of  intellect  in  double 
quick  time.  Had  you  not  better  begin 
with  English  ?" 

'•  He  reads  English,  sir,  as  well  as  I  do," 
said  Alick,  proud  of  his  young  friend's  ac- 
quirements ;  "  and  I  have  only  now  dis- 
covered that  he  is  making  a  progress  in 
Hebrew,  wonderful  for  his  very  tender 
years." 

"  I  can  speak  Irish,  too,"  said  Charley, 
the  innate  pride  of  whose  heart  was  roused 
by  all  these  commendations. 

"  And  who  taught  you,  my  brave  fel- 
low ?"  asked  Mr.  Cohen. 

"'  I  learnt  Irish  among  the  people  at 
home  at  our  place  near  Cork.  Nurse  talk- 
ed it  more  than  English.  Papa  thought 
me  too  young  for  Hebrew ;  but  I  coaxed 
Mamma  to  let  me  try  a  little  bit,  and  sure 
it's  easy  enough  !"  Then  with  no  small 
self-complacency  he  opened  his  Psalter,, 
and  read  off  a  verse  very  correctly. 

"He  is  evidently  a  genius,"  observed 
Mr.  Cohen ;  "  but  his  father  is  right,  and 
the  mother,  as  women  usually  are,  is 
wrong.  French  would  be  far  more  useful 
to  him." 

Charley,  whose  cheeks  had  crimsoned", 
on  hearing  his  mother  blamed,  now  looked 
up  at  the  reprover,  and  said  with  some 
bitterness,  "  God  didn't  write  the  Bible  in. 
French." 

The  sudden  pressure  of  Alick's  arm,. 
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which  was  round  him,  as  he  sate  on  his 
knee,  and  which  probably  indicated  a  wish 
to  caution  him,  induced  him  to  turn  and 
clasp  the  neck  of  the  youth,  ejaculating 
in  the  same  breath,  '•  He  wrote  it  in  He- 
brew, didn't  he,  darling  ?" 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Mr.  Cohen, 
turnincr  to  Ben-Melchor,  "  this  is  a  most 
extraordinary  child !" 

The  Talmudist,  in  whose  countenance 
strong  passions  had  been  working  all 
alonsr,  now  burst  out  in  fierce  invective 
against  the  infidel  Goim,  who  were  using 
the  holy  language  as  a  snare  to  destroy 
the  souls  of  Israel ;  and  on  whom  he  in- 
voked all  the  curses  of  the  law,  with  such 
loudness  of  voice  and  extravagance  of 
gesture,  that  Charley  clung  to  his  friend 
in  terror,  hiding  his  face  in  the  vest  of 
Alick,  who  trembled  as  much,  though  from 
a  different  cause.  Mr.  Cohen  strove  to 
slip  in  a  few  quahfying  words,  but  to  no 
purpose.  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Italian,  were 
all  put  in  requisition  by  the  enraged  Jew ; 
and  at  last  he  had  recourse  to  English,  in 
which  he  was  obliged  to  speak  slower, 
while  uttering  fearful  blasphemies  against 
the  Name  at  which  every  knee  shall  bow. 
On  hearing  this,  the  little  Christian  boy 
lifted  up  his  head,  and,  still  keeping  fast 
hold  of  Alick,  looked  round,  exclaiming  in 
a  shrill  cry,  "  You  are  a  wicked  man  to 
epeak  against  the  Lord  Jesus  !" 

The  Jew  redoubled  his  invectives,  and 
Charley,  with  all  the  fire  of  his  race  fully 
kindled,  fixed  a  stern  look  in  the  distorted 
countenance  of  the  blasphemer,  saying, 
"  He  is  your  King  for  all  that,  and  he  will 
judge  you." 

"  Little  serpent !"  said  the  Jew,  in  a 
suppressed  tone,  more  frightful  than  his 
former  vociferations,  "  I  could  toss  thee 
upon  the  wave,  and  send  thee  to  Gehenna, 
ere  thou  doest  more  mischief." 

"  Do  !"  said  Charles,  jumping  off  Alick's 
knee,  "  Do  if  you  like  !  Little  Cyril  was 
no  bigger  than  me  when  he  was  a  martyr 
lor  the  name  of  the  dear  Lord  Jesus 
Christ:  and  if  you  kill  me,  I'll  only  go  the 
sooner  to  him.  He  is  your  Messiah !" 
For  a  moment  he  kept  his  eye  on  the  face 
of  the  threatener ;  but  it  was  too  much 
for  his  infant  strength:  he  threw  himself 
again  into  Alick's  arms,  and  sobbed  and 
cried  most  piteously. 

Mr.  Cohen  was  a  man  of  sense,  and  of 


generous  feeling  so  far  as  he  allowed  him- 
self to  feel ;  he  was  also  a  fond  father  and 
a  perfect  gentleman,  and  all  these  things 
combined  to  make  him  unusually  angry 
on  poor  little  Charley's  behalf.  Before, 
however,  he  could  express  his  indignation, 
a  new  turn  was  given  to  the  matter ;  for 
some  of  the  Jew's  Italian  remarks  had 
reached  the  ears  of  the  sailors,  who  called 
up  the  Captain  from  a  devotional  office 
before  his  image.  Their  looks,  to  which 
Mr.  Cohen  failed  not  to  direct  Ben-Mel- 
chor's  attention,  wrought  a  great  change 
in  his  aspect :  the  fate  that  he  had  con- 
templated for  little  Charles  was  not  un- 
likely to  overtake  himself,  if  he  exasper- 
ated those  wild-looking  devotees.  He 
bent  his  eyes  to  the  ground,  and  stood  si- 
lent, while  Mr.  Cohen  soothed  the  irritated 
mariners,  by  assuring  them  that  the  re- 
marks, which  he  said  must  have  been  im- 
perfectly heard,  had  no  reference  what- 
ever to  their  religion.  This  excuse,  backed 
by  a  hint  of  some  intended  largess,  as  a 
compensation  for  the  wound  their  pious 
feelings  had  suffered,  though  needlessly, 
had  the  desired  effect :  and  Mr.  Cohen 
haughtily  told  Ben-Melchor  he  might  be 
thankful  to  escape  with  no  worse  than  a 
pecuniary  infliction :  then  left  him  to  his 
reflections. 

But  why  had  Alick,  the  fiery  Alick, 
been  silent?  Had  he  no  sympathy  with 
the  courageous  fidehty  of  his  little  com- 
panion, no  pity  for  his  natural  terrors  ? 
More,  much  more  than  this  was  swelling 
in  Alick's  bosom  :  the  expressions  that 
roused  the  child's  resentment  had  smote 
on  his  heart,  making  it  recoil  as  from 
something  dreadful ;  while  the  words  of 
the  baby  missionary,  "  He  is  your  King, 
and  he  will  judge  you  :  He  is  your  Mes- 
siah," seemed  to  awaken  an  echo  there. 
Overpowered  by  the  consciousness  that 
a  belief  which  his  people  held  so  deeply 
accursed  was  fast  gaining  on  him,  he  felt 
paralyzed  :  and  the  child's  momentary 
boldness,  his  spring  upon  the  deck,  his 
fearless  bearing  in  the  face  of  an  opposer 
so  formidable,  and  the  reference  to  a  mar- 
tyr of  his  own  age,  all  struck  the  young 
Jew  as  something  supernatural,  sent  to 
confirm  his  wavering  thoughts.  When 
the  seamen  approached  with  looks  so  evi- 
dently hostile,  he  lifted  Charley  in  his 
armsj  ran  down  to  his   mother's  cabin, 
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and  saying,  "  There ;  thank  God  for  what 
he  has  given  you,"  hastened  back  in  time 
to  hear  his  father's  plausible  excuse,  and 
to  witness  the  retreat  of  the  crest-fallen 
Ben-Melchor  ;  after  which,  Mr.  Cohen 
said,  "  Alick,  a  sad  insult  has  been  put 
on  that  nice  woman  in  the  person  of  her 
little  son.  We  really  must,  as  gentlemen, 
disclaim  any  participation  in  the  vulgar, 
violent  prejudices  of  this  strange  fellow. 
Come  down  with  me  to  her  cabin." 

Ahck  obeyed,  half  reluctantly  indeed  ; 
for  nothing  was  so  insupportable  to  him 
as  the  idea  that  something  might  lead  to 
a  prohibition  of  farther  intercourse.  Mr. 
Cohen  sent  in  a  most  polite  request  for 
five  minutes  audience,  by  Mrs.  Ryan's 
servant :  and  on  being  admitted  they 
found  that  lady,  with  traces  of  tears  on 
her  cheeks,  and  Charley  looking  most 
sorrowfully  downcast  in  a  corner  of  the 
little  apartment.  An  ample,  and  indeed 
a  very  feeling  apology  was  immediately 
tendered  by  Mr.  Cohen,  to  which  she 
warmly  replied  that  it  was  wholly  unne- 
cessary, since  she  could  not  for  a  moment 
believe  that  it  was  otherwise  than  painiul 
and  distressing  to  them  to  witness  what 
no  one  could  have  prevented.  She  added 
that  her  chief  regret  was  on  Charley's 
account,  who  by  his  own  confession  had 
shown  a  very  improper  spirit  in  replying 
to  what  was  so  wrathfully  spoken. 

"  My  dear  Madam,  you  astonish  me. 
The  boy's  spirit  was  admirable  ;  and 
though  of  course  I  could  not  take  this 
view  of  the  question,  right  proud  should 
I  be  to  have  a  boy  twice  his  age,  equally 
bold  and  faithful  to  his  convictions." 

"  Charles,  come  hither,"  said  Mrs.  Ryan ; 
and  the  little  fellow  came  to  her  knee, 
"  Did  you  speak  the  truth  to  the  person 
who  was  reviling  our  Lord  ?" 

"  Yes,  Mamma,  I  did." 

"  Did  you  speak  it  in  love,  Charles  ? 
Did  you  bear  in  mind  that  '  the  man  of 
God  must  not  strive,  but  be  gentle  unto  all 
men ;  patient ;  in  meekness  instructing 
them  that  oppose  themselves  ;'  and  did 
you  as  far  as  a  little  boy  could  do,  exhibit 
the  spirit  of  a  man  of  God  ?" 

Charles  hung  his  head. 

'•  What  did  our  Lord  do  when  he  was 
reviled  ?"  Charles  looked  up,  and  softly 
repeated,  " '  Who,  when  he  was  reviled, 
reviled    not    again  ;   when  he   suffered, 
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he  threatened  not ;  but  committed  him- 
self to  him  that  judgeth  righteously.' 
Please  forgive  me  !"  he  added,  looking 
round  with  tearful  eyes. 

"  1  profess  myself  wholly  unable  to  see 
what  there  is  to  forgive,"  said  Mr.  Cohen 
with  some  warmth.  "  My  countryman,  a 
great  fellow,  with  a  formidable  counte- 
nance, talked  of  pitching  this  child  into 
the  sea  around  us,  which  he  could  have 
done  in  a  moment,  (you  need  not  look  so 
fierce,  Alick,)  and  instead  of  running  away, 
or  screaming  out  with  terror,  the  gallant 
little  fellow  faced  him  most  manfully,  decla- 
ring his  readiness  to  lay  down  his  life  for 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  truth.  I  repeat, 
were  he  mine,  I  should  glory  in  him  ;  and 
richly  reward  him  too.  I  will  not  any 
longer  intrude  on  you,  dear  Madam,  but 
permit  me  to  hope  that  you  will  join  us 
on  deck  in  the  evening,  when  we  shall  pass 
the  noble  spectacle  of  the  ancient  Sunium, 
and  I  need  not  add  that  no  annoyance 
will  be  suffered  to  approach  you." 

Mrs.  Ryan  promised  :  and  heartily 
thanked  him  for  his  kindness  to  her  and 
the  child,  as  he  took  a  friendly  leave ; 
then  turning  to  Alick,  who  still  sat  ab- 
sorbed in  thought,  she  said,  "  Your  father 
is  all  benevolence  and  real  courtesy,  ^'Ir. 
Cohen." 

But  Alick's  pent-up  emotion  could  bear 
restraint  no  longer ;  he  burst  out  into  sud- 
den vehemence,  exclaiming,  "  Oh,  Mrs. 
Ryan,  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  that  Name 
reviled  !  Nobody  must  do  it,  nobody  shall 
do  it  in  my  presence — I  can't  bear  it,  and 
I  won't  bear  it !"  and  he  started  up  and 
threw  himself  into  another  seat,  while 
Mrs.  Ryan  gazed  in  silent  surprise,  and 
Charley  running  to  him,  said,  "  Why,  do 
you  love  the  Lord  Jesus?  Do  you?  do 
you  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  love  him,  but  he 
was  good  and  merciful ;  though  he  is  not 
my  Messiah." 

"  Either  your  Messiah,  or  a  deceiver, 
an  impostor,  and  a  blasphemer,"  said  Mrs. 
Ryan,  firmly  and  solemnly.  "  He  applied 
himself  to  all  the  predictions  of  the  proph- 
ets, he  declared  himself  the  Son  of  God, 
the  King  of  Israel,  the  I  AM,  the  Pre- 
existent,  before  Abraham  was,  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world— that  world  of 
which  he  announced  himself  to  be  the 
final  Judge.    No,  Mr.  Cohen,  there  is  no 
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middle  way:  either  the  strongest  expres- 
sions of  your  countryman  fall  far  short  of 
the  truth,  or  else  he  of  whom  we  speak, 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  is  your  own  Mes- 
siah, your  Saviour,  your  King,  and  your 
God." 

"  Mrs.  llyan,  don't  say  any  more  ;  I  will 
not  rest  till  this  point  is  settled  in  my 
mind ;  but  my  head  is  too  bewildered  to 
think  at  present.  Don't  speak  about  it 
when  my  father  is  by;  for  though  he  is  so 
liberal  he  might  forbid  my  conversing 
with  you  :  he  did  on  a  former  occasion 
with  one  who  first  taught  me  to  think  on 
these  subjects." 

''  Then  you  have  been  spoken  to  be- 
fore V  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ryan  eagerly. 

"  Yes  :  by  the  person  who  gave  me,  or 
rather  lent  me  the  Enghsh  Bible,  on  board 
the  ship  we  came  over  in.  It  arose  from 
his  saying  that  the  third  Lion  in  our 
British  arms  was  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah." 

"  Oh,  I  do  hope  it  is  !'^  cried  Mrs.  Ryan. 
"  It  would  indeed  be  a  token  of  security, 
honour,  and  triumph  for  England,  if  her 
standard  bore  that  unconquerable  badge." 

Towards  sunset,  the  voyagers  assem- 
bled on  deck,  where,  by  Mr.  Cohen's  or- 
ders, a  handsome  awning  had  been  put 
up,  and  refreshments  set  out,  to  which 
Mrs.  Ryan,  Charley,  and  Ben-Melchor 
were  invited.  The  latter  appeared  anx- 
ious to  render  himself  more  agreeable  to 
his  companions,  who  avoided  any  recur- 
rence to  the  past,  and  all  was  cordiality 
and  good-humour.  They  obtained  a  splen- 
did view  of  the  remarkable  spot  which 
Mr.  Cohen  was  so  anxious  to  survey, — 
Cape  Colonna,  from  the  bold  high  chff  of 
w^hich,  abruptly  rise  the  marble  pillars 
that  once  supported  a  magnificent  temple 
of  Minerva.  Bathed  in  the  light  of  a 
western  sun,  these  beautiful  ruins  shone 
like  burnished  gold,  extorting  exclama- 
tions of  delight  from  more  than  one  of  the 
party. 

"  How  imposing  is  that  desolate  wreck 
of  the  glories  of  ancient  Greece  !"  said 
Mr.  Cohen.  "  It  is  the  first  object  that 
has  really  interested  me  since  I  left  home. 
The  familiarity  acquired  in  early  days 
with  these  classic  scenes  and  names,  in- 
vests them  with  an  endearing  claim  on 
the  affections,  so  that  the  first  gaze  fixed 
on  them  seems  rather  the  recognition  of 


something  long-loved  and  lost,  than  the 
discovery  of  a  new  object.  I  am  looking 
on  Sunium,"  he  added,  "  and  how  prohfic 
is  imagination  in  filling  out  w^hat  now, 
alas !  is  lacking  to  that  bare  but  lovely 
outline,  and  peopling  the  solitary  cliff 
with  forms  of  armed  warriors,  and  of 
white- stoled  priests  ;  while  the  song  of 
devotion,  and  the  shout  of  defiance  seem 
borne  in  mingled  power  over  these  now 
silent  waters." 

"  Will  Greece  ever  rise  again  to  any 
eminence  among  the  nations  ?"  asked 
Ahck. 

"  Not  under  its  present  government," 
replied  Mr.  Cohen  ;  "  nor  while  the  char- 
acter of  her  sons  continues  so  miserably 
deteriorated.  The  ancient  spirit  of  free- 
dom must  be  rekindled,  with  all  its  glow- 
ing patriotism  and  scorn  of  wrong,  ere 
we  can  look  to  witness  another  Mara- 
thon." 

After  a  few  more  remarks  on  the  past 
and  present  state  of  Greece,  the  conver- 
sation turned  on  the  relative  position  of 
Turkey  and  Egypt,  the  evident  purpose 
of  Mehemet  Ali  ultimately  to  throw  off 
the  Sultan's  yoke,  and  to  establish  an  in- 
dependent dominion,  which,  Mr.  Cohen 
remarked,  he  would  extend  to  the  utter- 
most of  his  power. 

"  And  what,  in  that  case,"  said  Mrs. 
Ryan,  "  is  to  become  of  Syria  ?  what  of 
Palestine  ?" 

Ben-Melchor  looked  at  her  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  dropped  his  eyes  :  but  the 
glare  of  that  glance  was  startling.  She, 
however,  resumed.  "  My  own  conviction 
is  strong  and  immoveable :  all  these  dis- 
putes, these  conflicts  and  commotions  in 
the  East,  are  but  the  means  which  God 
will  overrule  to  accomplish  the  restora- 
tion of  his  chosen  people,  his  Israel,  to 
their  own  land." 

Mr.  Cohen  looked  astonished,  Alick 
delighted,  and  Ben-Melchor  averted  his 
face. 

"  Tell  me,"  she  resumed,  "  do  you  not 
yourselves  look  for  this  ?" 

"  Why,  I  believe  the  expectation  has 
always  been  cherished  among  us,"  said 
Mr.  Cohen :  "  but  I  cannot  say  that,  as 
yet,  I  see  any  indications  of  its  being  well 
grounded.  The  time  may  come,  though 
not  in  our  day :  meanwhile  we  have  little 
to  complain  of  in  our  present  state  j  and 
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\mder  the  light  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
I  expect  the  few  remaining  prejudices  will 
wholly  subside,  and  we  shall  take  our 
place,  divested  of  all  invidious  distinctions, 
among  the  nations  where  now  we  hold  a 
somewhat  unfavourable  and  anomalous 
position." 

"  I  cannot  agree  with  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Ryan.  "  The  writings  of  Moses  and  the 
prophets  distinctly  point  to  a  national  res- 
toration, not  only  of  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
but  of  the  scattered,  long  lost  Ten  Tribes, 
again  to  inherit  the  land  which  God  gave 
to  Abraham ;  to  build  up  the  old  wastes, 
to  restore  the  desolations  of  many  genera- 
tions ;  and  your  daily  services  in  the  syn- 
agogue so  hinge  upon  that  prediction,  that 
you  can  scarcely  point  out  a  prayer  which 
does  not  plead  the  promise  of  God  to  bring 
you  back." 

Alick  had  never  seen  his  father  look  so 
perplexed  ;  yet  there  was  not  much  dissat- 
isfaction in  his  countenance.  Mrs.  Ryan's 
was  glowing  with  eager  animation  ;  and 
Ben-Melchor  looked  the  personification  of 
pride.  Mr.  Cohen  suddenly  turned  to 
him,  and  said,  "  You  are  better  able  to  de- 
cide this  question  than  I." 

"  What  question,  brother  ?" 

•'  Whether  our  people  are  to  repossess 
the  land  of  our  fathers." 

•'  Is  yonder  sun  to  rise  again  ?"  asked 
Ben-Melchor. 

"  Not  more  surely,"  said  Mrs.  Ryan, 
"  than  Israel  is  to  repossess  the  land  :  for 
the  Lord  has  said  that  if  the  ordinances 
of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  depart  from 
before  him,  then  may  Israel  cease  from 
being  a  nation  before  him,  for  ever :  and 
again,  '  If  ye  can  break  my  covenant  of 
the  day,  and  my  covenant  of  the  night, 
and  that  there  should  not  be  day  and 
night  in  their  season  ;  then  may  also  my 
covenant  be  broken  with  David  my  ser- 
vant, that  he  should  not  have  a  son  to 
reign  upon  his  throne ;  and  with  the  Le- 
vites  the  priests,  my  ministers.'  And 
once  more,  '  Thus  saith  ihe  Lord ;  if  my 
covenant  be  not  with  day  and  night,  and 
if  I  have  not  appointed  the  ordinances  of 
heaven  and  earth ;  then  will  I  cast  away 
the  seed  of  Jacob,  and  David  my  servant, 
so  that  I  w^ill  not  take  any  of  his  seed  to 
be  rulers  over  the  seed  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob :  for  I  will  cause  their  captivity 
to  return,  and  have  mercy  on  them.' " 


"  If  those  words  are  in  our  law,"  said  Mr. 
Cohen,  "  they  are  very  encouraging." 

"  The  words  are  truth !"  ejaculated  Ben- 
Melchor  ;  "  the  Holy  One  (blessed  be  he) 
hath  spoken  them." 

"  Have  you,  sir,  a  copy  of  your  liturgy 
with  you  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Ryan,  who  seem- 
ed roused  to  shame  the  coldness  of  this 
hberal  Jew. 

"  Why  it  happens  that  in  looking  out 
some  things  for  this  trip,  I  transferred  a 
prayer-book  from  my  larger  trunk,  and  it 
is  now  in  my  cabin."  Without  waiting 
for  another  word,  Alick,  whose  caution 
seemed  all  to  be  forgotten,  flew  down 
stairs,  and  brought  up  the  liturgy  in  con- 
stant use  among  them,  to  which  he  had 
never  given  the  smallest  attention.  Mrs. 
Ryan  took  the  book,  and  turning  to  the 
concluding  part,  the  office  of  the  Hosanna 
Rabba,  read  as  follows  :  " '  The  voice  of 
(Elijah.)  who  bringeth  glad  tidings  and 
said — Thy  salvation  will  I  strengthen 
when  he  (Messiah)  cometh  ;  it  is  the  voice 
of  my  beloved,  coming,  and  I  will  declare 
the  glad  tidings.  It  is  the  voice  of  him 
who  cometh  with  myriads  of  saints,  stand- 
ing on  the  mount  of  Olives,  and  I  will  de- 
dare  the  glad  tidings.  It  is  the  voice  of 
him,  (Messiah,)  when  he  cometh  at  the 
sound  of  the  great  cornet  when  the  moun- 
tain will  divide  ;  and  I  will  declare  the  glad 
tidings.  It  is  the  voice  of  him  (Elijah) 
proclaiming  the  redemption  from  captivi- 
ty, and  the  (Messiah)  coming  with  all  his 
pious  ones  with  him ;  and  I  will  declare 
the  glad  tidings.  It  is  the  voice  of  the 
Bath  KG  L  roaring  from  Zion,  proclaiming 
freedom  to  the  whole  world  ;  and  I  will 
declare  the  glad  tidings.  It  is  the  voice 
of  compassion  pressing  on  the  seed  (Israel), 
for  they  will  be  deemed  innocent  as  infants 
in  the  womb  of  their  mothers  ;  and  I  will 
declare  the  glad  tidings.''  "  She  passed 
over  a  few  words,  and  continued,  "  '  It  is 
the  voice  of  the  pure  one  who  worketh 
and  beholdeth  all  these  things  ;  and  I  will 
declare  the  glad  tidings.  It  is  the  voice 
of  salvation,  proclaiming  the  welcome 
period  of  the  earth's  acknowledging  the 
unity  of  his  name  ;  and  I  will  declare  the 
glad  tidings.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  Mighty 
One  of  heaven  and  earth,  exclaiming,  Can 
a  nation  be  born  at  once  ?  and  1  will  de- 
clare the  glad  tidings.  It  is  the  voice  pro- 
claiming the  period  of  redemption  j  and 
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the  people  shall  see  light,  "  and  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  at  even-tide  there  shall  be 
light,"  and  I  will  declare  the  glad  tidings. 
It  is  the  voice  of  the  Saviour's  going  up 
to  mount  Zion,  who  will  heal  the  sick,  and 
will  redeem  the  children  of  Zion,  and  I 
will  declare  the  glad  tidings.  It  is  the 
voice  that  shall  be  heard  in  all  thy  bor- 
ders, to  enlarge  the  places  of  thy  dwell- 
ings ]  and  I  will  declare  the  glad  tidings. 
It  is  the  voice  crying  to  make  thy  resi- 
dence unto  Damascus  for  the  reception  of 
thy  sons  and  thy  daughters ;  and  1  will 
declare  the  glad  tidings.  It  is  the  voice 
to  make  glad  the  rose  of  Sharon ;  for  they 
shall  rise  who  sleep  in  Hebron,  and  I  will 
declare  the  glad  tidings.  It  is  the  voice 
crying,  Turn  ye  to  me,  for  on  the  day  ye 
hearken,  ye  shall  be  saved ;  and  I  will  de- 
clare the  glad  tidings.  It  is  the  voice  of 
the  man  whose  name  is  the  branch,  and 
this  self-same  branch  is  David  ;  and  I  will 
declare  the  glad  tidings.  It  is  the  voice 
proclaiming,  rise  ye  up  from  the  dust, 
awake  and  shout,  ye  who  inhabit  the  dust ; 
and  1  will  declare  the  glad  tidings.  It  is 
the  voice  of  the  nmltitude  praising  the 
reign  of  the  Messiah,  making  great  the 
Balvation  of  his  kingdom  ;  and  I  will  de- 
clare the  glad  tidings.  It  is  the  voice  ex- 
claiming, the  name  of  the  wicked  shall 
perish,  but  he  will  show  mercy  to  his  an- 
ointed one,  even  David  ;  and  I  will  declare 
the  glad  tidings.  It  is  the  voice  of  grant- 
ing salvation  to  his  people  for  ever,  even 
to  David  and  his  seed  to  everlasting.'  "* 

The  silence  that  reigned  while  the  lady, 
with  equal  solemnity  and  animation,  re- 
cited this  remarkable  portion  of  Hebrew 
worship,  was  unbroken.  Her  auditors 
listened,  almost  breathlessly ;  and  the  very 
sailors  as  they  passed  and  repassed,  trod 
lightly  on  the  planks.  Closing  the  book, 
she  said,  "  This  is  your  hope,  and  this  is 
ours.  O  that  He,  the  God  of  Abraham, 
may  hasten  that  glorious  day  when  there 
shall  be  one  King  over  all  the  earth,  and 
his  name  One  !  Do  not  forego  this  pros- 
pect :  do  not  let  the  poor  advantages  that 
may  be  obtained  among  Gentile  nations 
divert  your  eyes  from  looking,  your  hearts 
from  longing,  for  the  consolation  of  Israel. 

*  "  The  form  of  daily  prayers,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  German  aud  Polish  Jews,  as  read  in  their 
synagogues,  and  used  in  their  families." — Printed  and 
sold  by  Abrahams,  Hoonsditch.    A.  M.  5596. 


The  promise  is  given :  '  though  it  tarry, 
wait  for  it — it  will  surely  come  and  not 
tarry.'  There,  Mr.  Cohen,  is  your  book, 
some  parts  of  which  are  indeed  contrary 
to  Scripture  ;  but  there  are  very  few  pray- 
ers in  it  to  which  I  cannot  respond  with  a 
fervent  amen ;  far,  far  unlike  are  they  to 
the  idolatrous  abominations  that  lately  on 
this  very  spot  pained  our  ears,  insulting 
the  Most  High  God.  Oh,  that  you  would 
seek  to  the  Fountain-head  of  all  truth, 
where  the  water  of  life  flows  freely,  un- 
mingled  with  man's  inventions !  Then 
should  you  understand  the  counsel  of  the 
Lord,  then  should  you  clearly  see  what 
precious  things  are  reserved  for  you ;  and 
hear  indeed  the  voice  saying,  '  Turn  ye 
to  me,  for  on  the  day  ye  hearken  ye  shall 
be  saved  !'  " 

Without  giving  time  for  any  one  to  re- 
ply, she  took  Charley  by  the  hand,  and 
with  an  obeisance  not  only  courteous  but 
respectful,  she  quitted  the  deck,  and  de- 
scended to  her  cabin,  to  pour  out  a  full, 
and  on  this  occasion,  a  thankful  heart. 

Alick  looked  at  his  father :  he  had  never 
seen  him  wear  so  solemn  an  aspect.  Mr. 
Cohen  had  opened  the  book,  and  was  at- 
tentively reading  the  passage  over.  Ben- 
Melchor  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  That  wo- 
man hath  studied  the  law,  which  was  not 
made  for  women  to  study ;  yet  it  hath 
given  her  wisdom  :  she  will  pervert  many. 
Youth,  beware  of  her !" 

"  I  wish  he  may  never  meet  with  any- 
thing more  needful  to  beware  of,"  said 
Mr.  Cohen  abruptly.  "Come  Alick,  I 
want  you  to  read  to  me :  we  have  been 
too  little  together  of  late,  considering  in 
how  small  a  space  we  are  cooped  up." 
Then,  bowing  to  Ben-Melchor,  he  took 
Alick's  arm,  led  him  to  his  cabin,  and  to 
the  youth's  great  astonishment  desired 
him  to  begin  and  read  aloud  the  Hebrew 
Liturgy,  which  he  did  with  extreme  readi- 
ness, and  with  increasing  wonder  that  he 
should  have  been  so  insensible  to  its  bear- 
ing on  the  point  that  oi'  late  had  almost 
exclusively  occupied  his  thoughts.  He 
longed  unspeakakly  to  discuss  it  with  Mrs. 
Ryan  ;  and  in  the  meantime,  after  leaving 
his  father,  occupied  himself  in  ascertain- 
ing that  the  Psalms  and  other  scriptural 
portions  contained  in  that  book  exactly 
corresponded  with  his  Hebrew  Bible,  and 
the  latter  with  the  English.    He  seemed 
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to  have  now  something  tangible,  both  as 
regarded  Judaism  and  Christianity,  and 
resolved  to  make  use  of  it  in  deciding  the 
momentous  question,  of  which  he  felt  that 
the  importance  hourly  increased. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

All  restraint  was  now  completely  re- 
moved, as  regarded  the  main  subjects  of 
Alick's  conversations  with  Mrs.  Ryan  and 
Charley.  It  was  a  plain  question  between 
them,  whether  real  Judaism  was  or  was 
not  Christianity ;  and  to  this  end  she  es- 
pecially urged  upon  him  what  he  felt  to 
be  a  very  powerful  argument, — the  sinful- 
ness of  man's  nature,  of  which,  through 
the  application  of  God's  law  to  his  secret 
conscience,  he  already  began  to  feel  more 
than  theoretically  convinced, — the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  some  atoning  sacrifice  for 
that  guilt ;  and,  supposing  that  any  one 
could  really  believe  that  the  blood  of  bulls 
and  of  goats  had  power  to  take  away  sin, 
the  compulsory  cessation  of  those  ordinan- 
ces prescribed  in  the  Mosaic  law,  and  the 
consequent  condemnation  of  the  whole 
world,  Jew  and  Gentile  alike,  for  seventeen 
centuries.  Having  established  this,  she 
proceeded  to  show  in  a  very  simple  and 
beautiful  manner,  how  perfectly  every 
type  was  fulfilled  in  the  Lord  Jesus  ;  and 
how  distinctly  he  is  set  forth  as  "  the  end 
of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one 
that  believeth,"  not  only  in  the  writings  of 
the  Apostles,  but  of  the  Prophets.  Alick's 
mind  was  of  a  fine  order,  and  peculiarly 
fitted  for  deep  investigation :  and  being 
now  for  the  first  time  really  interested,  it 
was  for  the  first  time  fairly  drawn  out :  so 
that  the  present  topic  engrossed  it  with 
exclusive  power.  Ben-Melchor  had  dis- 
tinctly established  the  authenticity  of  the 
Hebrew  version  of  the  Old  Testament 
which  Mrs.  Ryan  had  given  to  him  ;  but 
at  the  same  time  denounced  his  study  of 
it,  in  that  pure  state,  as  contrary  to  the 
law  of  the  Rabbins ;  his  father,  on  the 
contrary,  assured  him  that  it  was  very 
frequently  used  among  the  Jews  of  their 
own  acquaintance  who  were  at  all  inclin- 
ed to  obtain  credit,  as  he  said,  for  theolo- 


gical learning  and  piety :  and  that  their 
little  devotee,  Esther,  was  constantly  por- 
ing over  it  in  her  retirement.  From  all  this 
Alick  gathered  that  he  might  with  perfect 
confidence  refer  every  question  to  its  de- 
cision, and  as  Mrs.  Ryan  was  well  pleas- 
ed to  do  the  same,  their  arguments  went 
mainly  to  establish  the  correspondence  or 
the  discrepancy  of  the  New  Testament 
with  the  Old.  One  great  advantage  was 
gained  by  the  early  acquaintance  into 
which  Alick  had  been  brought  with  the 
idolatrous  errors  of  Popery  :  he  could 
himself  disprove  many  of  them  by  very 
plain  passages  in  the  Bible  ;  and  she  took 
occasion  by  this  to  show  him  how  similar- 
ly unfounded  and  unscriptural  were  the 
doctrines  and  traditions  of  the  Talmudists. 

For  instance,  on  a  strict  fast-day,  which 
occurred  while  they  were  at  sea,  after  a 
night  of  very  troublesome  navigation, 
when  the  poor  sailors,  greatly  needing  re- 
freshment, looked  quite  wan  and  dejected 
for  the  lack  of  it,  and  the  captain  was 
particularly  audible  and  voluble  before 
his  image,  Alick  remarked  that  it  was 
doing  a  great  injustice  to  the  character 
of  the  Most  Merciful  to  suppose  that  He 
could  take  any  pleasure  in  seeing  them 
crawling  about  the  ship,  hungry  and  un- 
comfortable. Mrs.  Ryan  warmly  assent- 
ed, and  added,  "  They  really  believe  it  is 
an  acceptable  service,  and  very  efficacious 
in  atoning  for  sin." 

"  Well,"  said  Alick,  "  they  did  not  learn 
such  a  notion  out  of  my  Scriptures,  at  any 
rate,  whatever  the  other  book  may  say." 

"  The  other  book,"  replied  Mrs.  Ryan, 
"  which  by  the  way,  is  not  another,  says, 
'  Bodily  exercise  profiteth  little,'  and 
stigmatizes  as  '  doctrines  of  devils'  the 
'  forbidding  to  marry  and  commanding  to 
abstain  from  meats.' " 

"  Then,  so  far  we  agree ;  for  look  here, 
what  Isaiah  says  •  Is  it  such  a  fast  as 
that  I  have  chosen  ?  a  day  for  a  man  to 
afflict  his  soul  ?  is  it  to  bow  down  his 
head  like  a  bull-rush,  and  to  spread  sack- 
cloth and  ashes  under  him  ?  wilt  thou  call 
this  a  fast,  and  an  acceptable  day  unto 
the  Lord  ?' " 

"  Will  you  read  the  eleventh  verse  of 
that  fifty-eighth  chapter?"  said  Mrs.  Ryan 
eagerly  :  "  it  is  to  show  what  shall  be  the 
consequence  of  your  people's  forsaking 
these  empty  forms  of  erring  devotion,  and 
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worshipping  and  serving   the  Lord,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  will." 

Alick  read — '' '  And  they  that  shall  be 
of  thee  shall  build  the  old  waste  places : 
thou  shalt  raise  up  the  foundations  of 
many  generations,  and  thou  shalt  be  call- 
ed, The  repairer  of  the  breach,  The  re- 
storer of  paths  to  dwell  in.'  This  refers 
to  our  restoration,  certainly ;  but  I  don't 
see  how  it  applies ;  for  we  are  quite  free 
from  such  Gentile  abominations." 

"No,"  she  replied,  "look  at  your  prayer- 
book,  and  read  in  the  afternoon  service  for 
the  fast,  what  you  appear  not  to  have  no- 
ticed. It  is  at  page  37."  Ahck  presently 
found  it,  and  read,  "  Sovereign  of  the 
Universe  !  it  is  clearly  known  unto  thee 
that  whilst  the  holy  temple  was  establish- 
ed, if  a  man  sinned,  he  brought  an  offer- 
ing, of  which  they  only  offered  its  fat  and 
blood,  yet  didst  thou  in  thine  abundant 
mercy  grant  him  pardon;  but  now,  be- 
cause of  our  iniquities,  the  holy  temple  is 
destroyed,  and  we  have  neither  sanctuary 
nor  priest  to  atone  for  us.  O  may  it  there- 
fore be  acceptable  in  thy  presence  tliat  the 
diminution  of  my  fat  and  blood,  which 
hath  been  diminished  this  day.  may  be 
accounted  as  fat  offered  and  placed  on  the 
altar,  and  thus  be  accepted  of  me."  "  I 
can't  say  that  I  like  that,  Mrs.  Ryan: 
really  it  does  savour  of  Popery,  I  am  sorry 
to  confess." 

"  True,  and  it  does  not  savour  of  the 
Bible  ;  for  look  how  the  Lord  rejects 
something  very  similar  to  it,  Micah  vi. 
6 — 8.  '  Wherewith  shall  I  come  before 
the  Lord,  and  bow  myself  before  the  high 
God  ?  shall  I  come  before  him  with  burnt- 
offerings,  wnth  calves  of  a  year  old  ?  Will 
the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands  of 
rams  or  with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of 
oil?  shall  I  give  my  first-born  for  my 
transgression,  the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the 
sin  of  my  soul  1  He  hath  showed  thee,  O 
man,  what  is  good  ;  and  what  doth  the 
Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and 
to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
thy  God?'" 

"  That,"  said  Alick,  "  does  av/ay  with 
sacrifices  of  every  kind,  and  provides  no 
atonement  at  all,  but  a  man's  good  works." 

"  O  far,  far  from  it.  '  He  hath  showed 
thee,  O  man,  what  is  good,'  the  alarmed 
soul  is  directed  to  some  revelation  of  God, 
providing  the  remedy  that  he  would  vainly 


purchase  by  the  blood  of  beasts,  or  that 
of  his  own  flesh  ;  and  upon  this  text  alone, 
Mr.  Cohen,  I  can  rest,  to  prove  the  utter 
insufficiency  of  all  that  man  can  do — the 
certainty  that  God  has  done  for  him  what 
he  never  could  achieve  for  himself  To 
ascertain  what  this  was,  turn  to  the  fifty- 
third  of  Isaiah." 

But  Charles  had  already  found  the  chap- 
ter, and  his  sweet  little  voice,  reading  it 
throughout,  gave  the  utmost  effect  to  its 
touching  words. 

In  this  w^ay  Mrs.  Ryan  proceeded,  at 
once  vindicating  Christianity  from  the 
abominations  of  Popery,  and  Judaism  from 
those  of  the  Talmud.  Mr.  Cohen  mean- 
while, encouraged  Alick  to  talk  to  him  on 
the  subject  of  their  own  faith,  and  even 
allowed  him  to  read  those  passages  from 
the  prophetic  writings  which  positively 
foretel  the  restoration  of  Israel  to  their 
own  land.  On  one  occasion,  he  said, 
'  You  must  curb  your  enthusiasm,  my  dear 
boy  :  whatever  pleasant  dreams  you  may 
indulge  in.  as  to  that  far  distant  period  of 
which  our  holy  prophets  certainly  speak 
very  clearly  :  remember,  our  present  busi- 
ness is  with  our  own  times,  and  the  men 
of  our  own  times ;  an  advancement  among 
the  nations  such  as  we  are  looking  for  in 
England,  where  places  of  high  trust  and 
honour  will  not  long  be  closed  against  us. 
is  worth  seeking,  if  only  to  facilitate  the 
events  on  Avhich  your  heart  is  so  much 
fixed.  You  don't  want  to  see  a  proces- 
sion of  old  clothesmen,"  he  added  smiling, 
"  with  greasy  beards,  and  sacks  over  their 
shoulders,  returning  to  Jerusalem  ?" 

But  Alick  did  not  smile.  "  Father,  they 
are  Jews,  and  I  am  a  Jew,  and  to  Jerusa- 
lem we  shall  all  return.  It  may  be  in  a 
depressed  and  humble  state,  that  in  our 
own  land  the  favour  of  God  may  first 
shine  on  us  to  raise  us  out  of  the  dust : 
bat  I  never  will  allow  that  our  path  lies 
upward  among  the  Gentiles,  crawling  and 
creeping  from  grade  to  grade,  till  we  at- 
tain sufficient  importance  to  restore  our- 
selves. No,  no,  sir  :  we  shall  never  re- 
store ourselves — the  Lord  our  God,  He 
will  restore  us." 

Mr.  Cohen  looked  at  the  youth's  erect 
person,  his  extended  arm,  and  animated 
gesture,  and  secretly  thought  what  a  fine 
parliamentary  speaker  he  would  one  day 
become.    He  then  said  with  his  accus- 
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tomed  good-humour,  ••  Well,  my  dear  boy, 
far  be  it  from  me  to  check  your  patriotic 
feelings,  since  you  do  feel  that  Jerusalem 
is  indeed  our  country,  the  land  of  our 
fathers,  the  land  that  God  gave  to  Abra- 
ham, and  which  I  heartily  hope  will  be  re- 
stored to  Abraham's  posterity.  We  only 
differ  as  to  the  way  of  its  accomplishment, 
and  probably  that  difference  arises  only 
from  my  longer  intercourse  with  this  mat- 
ter-of-fact world.  I  have  been  an  enthu- 
siast myself,  Alick,  though  I  confess  not 
in  a  cause  so  high  as  what  you  are  en- 
gaged in :  had  my  thoughts  been  turned 
into  that  channel,  'tis  not  improbable  that 
I  might  some  thirty  years  ago,  have  raised 
a  Hebrew  corps  from  among  the  most  de- 
spised of  our  brethren  in  London,  and  un- 
dertaken the  re-conquest  of  Syria.  So 
you  see  I  can  make  allowances  for  your 
sanguine  anticipations  of  what,  possibly, 
your  children  may,  in  their  old  age,  see 
the  beginning  of  Be  as  national  as  you 
please  :  if  you  don't  serve  your  people  in 
one  way,  you  may  in  another." 

"  Dear  father,  how  kind  you  always  are 
to  me !  It  does  make  me  so  happy  to  find 
you  willing  to  indulge  me  in  talking  on 
this  subject." 

"  It  would  be  very  unnatural  in  me  not 
to  do  so,  Alick.  To  say  truth,  I  am  the 
more  willing  to  indulge  you  in  talking  to 
me,  because  you  so  readily  and  honoura- 
bly gave  up  the  intercourse  with  a  person 
of  whom  I  could  not  approve,  on  board 
ship." 

Alick  coloured :  "  Indeed,  sir,  I  do  not 
deserve  that  commendation ;  I  was  not 
ready  to  give  up  his  society,  but  he  him- 
self positively  refused  to  allow  me  to  carry 
on  the  acquaintance  against  your  will." 
"  He  was  afraid  of  his  superior  officers." 
"  No :  he  proved  to  me  out  of  the  law 
of  Moses  that  to  disobey  my  parents  was 
a  very  great  offence  in  God's  sight." 

"  He  spoke  truth  :  it  was  punishable 
with  death." 

"  So  he  told  me,  sir,  and  also  that  the 
command,  so  far  from  being  abrogated, 
was  confirmed  by — by — " 

"  By  the  Christian  religion,  I  suppose  ? 
very  likely :  for  I  remember  seeing  in  a 
church  the  law  of  the  ten  commandments 
very  conspicuously  displayed  in  gilt  let- 
ters, on  what  they  consider  the  most  sa- 
cred part  of  the  building.    I   am  glad, 


however,  to  find  that  the  old  seaman  was 
so  honest." 

Here  the  matter  dropped:  but  Alick 
had  got  a  new  idea  out  of  which  to  frame 
a  question  fbr  Mrs.  Ryan. 

"  Do  you  imitate  the  Temple,  and  the 
synagogue  worship  in  your  churches'?" 
said  he.  "  Have  you  the  ark  there  ?" 
"  No  ',  what  makes  you  think  so  ?" 
"  Only,  my  father  was  talking  of  your 
deeming  a  part  of  your  churches  more 
holy  than  any  other  part." 

"  Indeed  we  do  not ;  or  if  any  do,  they' 
have  no  warrant  either  of  Scripture  or  of 
our  church  for  their  superstitious  notion. 
There  is  a  table  in  all  our  places  of  wor- 
ship, on  which  the  bread  and  wine  are 
placed,  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  this  table  is  ordered  to  be  put 
on  one  side  when  not  wanted.     Unhap- 
pily, most  of  our  older  churches  were  built 
during  the  domination  of  Popery  j  and  as 
they  have  a  pagan  altar,  and  a  recess  in 
the  east  end  always  to  fix  it  in,  surmounted 
and  surrounded  with  such  things  as  you 
saw  in  the  captain's  cabin,  we,  for  convex 
nience'  sake,  had  our  table  set  there  ;  and 
to  fill  up  the  space  that  was  stripped  of 
the  idolatrous  images  and  pictures,  we, 
very  properly,  exhibit  the  ten  command- 
ments, of  which,  you  know,  one  solemnly 
prohibits  what  we  by  God's  grace  have 
abjured.     Gradually  the  bringing  of  the 
table  out  into  the  chancel  or  body  of  the 
church  was  discontinued,  and  the  cono-re- 
gation  directed  to  go  up  instead  ;  and  for 
the  preservation  of  articles  laid  upon  it, 
and  to  prevent   inconvenient  pressure,  a 
railing  was   thrown   across.     From    this, 
some  ignorant  people  came  to  attach  a 
sort  of  sanctity  to  what  was  so  exclusive : 
and   the   error — as   error  always  does — 
spread  a  good  deal.     The  table  is  called 
even  an  altar  by  some,  though  we  allow 
of  no  sacrifice  but  the  sacrifice  of  thanks- 
giving offered  up  on  the  altar  of  our  hearts, 
and  made  acceptable  by  Christ's  sacrifice. 
No  person  who  studies  the  Bible  can  be 
led  away  into  the  unscriptural  folly  of  at- 
tributing to  any  one  part  of  a  Christian 
house  of  prayer  greater  holiness  than  to 
any  other  part ;   nor  can  a  person  who 
reads  the  canons  and  other  formularies 
of  our  church  convict  her  of  countenan- 
cing it." 
"  I  am  glad  I  asked  you,  Ma'am,"  saia 
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Alick ;  "  for  to  confess  the  truth,  the  more 
1  see  of  your  wide  separation  from  this 
disgusting  idolatry,  the  more  wilhng  I  am 
to  hsten  to  your  opinions.  I'm  sure  I  owe 
a  great  deal  to  you:  I  have  learned  to 
love  my  own  people,  and  tlie  God  of  my 
people,  far  better  since  I  listened  to  your 
instruction ;  and  if  I  don't  believe  all  that 
you  do,  it  is  because  I  have  not  yet  found 
it  plainly  declared  in  my  own  Scriptures, 
which  I  know  to  be  God's  word,  and  by 
which  I  am  resolved  to  judge  of  every- 
thing I  hear." 

Mrs.  Ryan  was  deeply  interested  by 
her  young  companion's  state  of  feeling ; 
and  rejoiced  at  the  sturdy  determination 
which  he  expressed,  to  believe  nothing 
that  miUtated  against  Moses  and  the 
prophets.  She  was,  however,  about  to 
enjoy  the  assistance  of  a  very  unexpected 
auxihary  in  the  good  work.  Two  days 
after  they  passed  Cape  Colonna,  while 
slowly  bending  their  course  close  by  a 
small  rocky  island,  a  boat  was  seen  to  put 
off  from  its  shore,  and  to  row  evidently 
towards  their  bark.  Alick  was  on  deck. 
Charley  on  his  knee,  watching  a  most 
glorious  sunset,  and  pleasantly  chatting, 
w^hen  this  boat  engaged  their  attention, 
and  the  warning  of  the  steersmen  that  she 
was  making  for  them,  elicited  a  great 
many  guesses,  and  playful  remarks  as  to 
who  could  be  coming  to  pay  them  a  visit. 
•'  Some  nice  little  boy,  Charley,  to  romp 
about  with  you,  and  to  put  your  Jew 
friend  into  a  corner." 

'"  No,  Mr.  AUck,  nobody  can  do  that, 
sure  they  can't !  Ah,  1  love  you  with  all 
the  veins  of  my  heart ;  I  do,  I  do,"  and  he 
hugged  him  warmly. 

''  Time  will  show,  Charley ;  I'm  despe- 
rately afraid  of  a  rival." 

The  boat  neared,  and  soon  hailed  them, 
and  a  gentleman  stood  up,  at  sight  of 
whom  Charley  gave  a  sudden  start,  and 
changed  colour,  staring  at  Alick  in  evident 
perplexity  :  but  the  sound  of  a  loud,  cheer- 
ful, bold  voice,  asking,  in  not  very  perfect 
Italian,  whether  there  was  a  lady  on  board, 
put  an  end  to  Charley's  difficulties ;  he 
struggled  most  violently  to  get  free  from 
Alick,  who  held  him  fast  on  account  of 
the  sudden  stir  on  board,  and  shrieked  out 
"  Papa  !  papa  !" 

A  very  few  seconds  elapsed  after  this 


outcry,  ere  a  fine,  officer-like  man  sprang 
on  deck  j  and  Alick,  not  a  little  astonished 
at  the  sudden  verification  of  his  playful 
prognostics,  allowed  the  boy  to  leap  from 
his  arms  into  those  of  his  delighted  father, 
and  then  with  a  right  creditable  feeling 
ran  down  to  apprise  Mrs.  Ryan  in  the 
least  startling  way  he  could,  of  the  arrival 
of  her  husband,  and  hastened  to  his  own 
little  berth. 

His  first  feeling  was  one  of  vexation,  at 
being  interrupted  and  rivalled  in  the  en- 
joyment of  his  intercourse  with  his  friends ; 
but  this  gave  place  to  satisfaction  in  the 
prospect  of  such  an  addition  as  Captain 
Ryan  promised  to  be  to  their  party.  He 
was  wonderfully  pleased  with  his  trumpet- 
toned  voice,  the  elasticity  of  his  step,  the 
spirit  of  his  movements,  and  above  all, 
with  the  fire  of  an  eye  that  melted  at  once 
into  the  softest  tenderness  when  his  little 
boy  rushed  towards  him ;  and  even  at 
that  moment,  a  smile  of  courteous  apology 
seemed  to  crave  Alick's  indulgence  for 
his  young  charge's  rudeness,  and  to  thank 
him  for  his  care.  "  He  is  a  fine  fellow, 
and  a  nice  fellow,  or  I  am  much  mistaken," 
thought  Alick ;  "  and  I  can  contradict  him 
flat  in  an  argument,  instead  of  the  round- 
about, polite  way  I  have  to  contradict  the 
lady  in." 

His  soliloquies  were  interrupted  by 
Charley,  who,  bouncing  in,  and  jumping, 
said,  "No,  not  even  Papa  shall  put  you 
into  a  corner,  you  love  of  a  Jew !  I'm 
come  to  tell  you  so :  and  Papa  says  you 
are  the  broth  of  a  boy,  for  taking  care  of 
me ;  and  he  will  love  you  too." 

"  The  broth  of  a  boy !  what's  that  1 
I  never  was  boiled  " — 

"  Oh  that's  an  Irish  saying.  They  call 
O'Connell  the  broth  of  a  boy,  and  we  call 
Mc'Ghee  the  broth  of  a  boy." 

"  Then  it's  a  compliment,  I  suppose : 
but  without  your  explanation  I  should 
have  thought  it  a  questionable  one." 

Very  soon  afterwards.  Captain  Ryan 
appeared  on  deck  again,  where  Charley 
had  led  his  friend,  and  with  the  most  pol- 
ished suavity  of  manner,  combined  with 
great  frankness,  bowed  to  Alick,  then  ex- 
tended his  hand,  and  warmly  thanked  him 
for  his  care  of  Charley  j  adding,  "  His  dear 
mother  says  you  have  quite  taken  charge 
of  him ;   and  saved  him  from  many  an 
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nour's  conJ5nement  to  the  cabin  below,  by- 
enabling  her  to  feel  how  perfectly  safe  he 
was  under  your  guardianship." 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  said  Alick,  "no  small  part 
of  the  obligation  is  on  ray  side.  I  should 
have  been  very  dull  without  the  society 
of  my  little  friend  and  his  mamma :  and 
much  more  ignorant  than  I  am,  but  for 
their  instructions,"  he  added,  while 
Charley's  eyes  danced  with  delight,  as  he 
looked  at  his  father ;  who,  fixing  a  gaze 
on  the  young  Jew  that  bespoke  a  feeling 
of  most  intense  and  affectionate  interest, 
said,  "  My  dear  Cohen,  the  hand  that 
brought  you  together  in  this  small  vessel, 
is  one  that  does  nothing  in  vain." 

Captain  Ryan  was  one  of  those  sensible 
men  who  know  that  by  an  instant  avowal 
of  their  real  characters  and  feelings,  as 
disciples  of  the  Lord,  they  shall  save  them- 
selves much  probable  embarrassment,  and 
avoid  many  snares.  He  could  not  agree 
with  some,  who,  in  order  not  to  startle  or 
alarm  prematurely  such  as  they  hope, 
nevertheless,  to  do  good  to,  hold  back  the 
distinguishing  badge  of  their  service,  and 
to  the  worldly  become  as  worldlings  that 
they  may  gain  the  worldly, — a  very  dan- 
gerous and  mistaken  parody  on  the  apos- 
tle's proceedings  with  regard  to  others. 
He  never  lost  any  time  in  committing  him- 
self, that  he  might  the  sooner  be  actively 
engaged ;  and  no  man  was  better  fitted, 
as  to  natural  gifts,  for  a  combat  of  the 
kind— no  man  more  unreservedly  threw 
himself  on  divine  help,  and  the  wisdom 
that  Cometh  from  above.  He  was  exceed- 
ingly energetic,  full  of  vivacity,  perpetu- 
ally in  motion,  using  much,  but  by  no 
means  extravagant  or  affected  gesticula- 
tion. In  his  language,  plain,  blunt,  and 
with  a  constant  vein  of  Irish  humour  that 
sparkled  in  his  eye,  and  played  about  his 
smiling  mouth.  A  noble  forehead,  with  a 
profusion  of  sandy  hair,  that  defied  the 
iiand  of  art  to  keep  its  curls  in  any  order. 
Added  to  all  this,  the  military  gait,  and 
quick,  comprehensive  glance  that  seemed 
to  take  in  all  around  him,  formed  a  person 
so  unlike  any  that  Alick  had  lately  seen, 
or  ever  associated  with,  that  he  was  per- 
fectly delighted,  and  felt  a  most  longing 
desire  to  plunge  into  all  the  depths  of  the 
subjects  that  exercised  his  Mind,  with  a 
person  so  evidently  able  and  willing  to 
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encounter  any  antagonist.  "  I  like  these 
Christians  more  and  more,"  said  he  to 
himself,  "  that  is,  the  Christians  who  seem 
to  understand  the  things  they  profess  to 
believe ;  and  who,  because  they  think 
themselves  in  the  right,  try  to  make  others 
agree  with  them  instead  of  despising  them 
for  differing,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  not  caring  whether  the  rest  of  the 
world  go  right  or  wrong.  What  noble 
Jews  they  would  make,  Gordon,  and  Ryan, 
and  my  little  Charley  also :  but  God  alone 
can  make  a  Jew ;  so  it  is  of  no  use  my 
wishing  they  were  of  the  children  of  Abra- 
ham." Ahck  did  not  yet  know  that  God 
alone  can  make  a  Christian. 

It  was  a  beautiful  moonhght  night ;  and 
as  Alick  reclined  on  the  bulwarks,  musing 
over  the  deep  blue  sea,  after  the  usual 
hour  of  rest,  he  was  surprised  to  see  Mrs, 
Ryan  approach,  leaning  on  her  hiisband's 
arm.  She  greeted  him  with  affectionate 
warmth,  and  said,  "You  see,  I  am  not 
slow  in  availing  myself  of  this  unexpected 
privilege,  to  enjoy  what,  as  a  solitary  fe- 
male, I  could  not  indulge  myself  in — the 
still  air  of  night,  and  the  lovely  moon- 
beams on  the  water." 

"  I  have  often  regretted  it,  Ma'am,"  re- 
plied Alick,  "  when  I  have  sat  here  alone, 
only  half  pleased  with  the  beauties  that 
surrounded  me,  because  I  had  no  one  to  ■ 
join  in  admiring  them.  I  don't  know, 
though,  whether  I  ought  to  regret  it :  for 
I  assure  you  those  lonely  hours  have 
helped  very  much  to  fix  on  my  mind 
things  that  you  have  taught  me  during 
the  little  time  we  passed  together." 

"  You  are  a  most  unprejudiced  fellow,'"' 
said  Captain  Ryan. 

"  Not  much  to  my  credit,  sir :  had  I  been 
a  better  Jew,  1  should  have  had  more  pre- 
judices ;  but  the  fact  is,  I  was  neither  one 
thing  nor  another." 

"  And  what  are  you  now,  Cohen  ?" 

"  A  Jew,  Captain  Ryan :  by  natural  de- 
scent and  inheritance ;  by  profession.; 
and,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  by  most  delib- 
erate choice  and  conviction  ;  if  it  were  a 
matter  where  a  man  might  choose  whether 
he  would  be  of  royal  blood  or  no."  His 
innate  pohteness  made  him  blush  at  the 
consciousness  that  he  had  spoken  these 
words  in  a  tone  and  with  a  manner  too 
haughty  for  his  years ;  but  the  smile  that 
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they  elicited  from  his  friends  was  one  of 
affectionate  gratification,  and  he  felt  quite 
at  ease. 

"  I  wish,"  said  Captain  Ryan,  "  you 
would  adopt  the  language  of  a  country- 
man of  yours,  who  was  exceedingly  tena- 
cious of  the  high  privilege  in  which  you 
glory :  he  says,  '  We  that  are  Jews  by 
nature,  and  not  sinners  of  the  Gentiles, 
knowing  that  a  man  is  not  justified  by  the 
works  of  the  law  but  by  the  faith  of  Jesus 
Christ;  even  we  have  believed  in  Jesus 
Christ,  that  we  might  be  justified  by  the 
faith  of  Christ,  and  not  by  the  works  of 
-the  law :  for  by  the  works  of  the  law  shall 
no  flesh  be  justified.'  " 

"  I  partly  understand  that,"  said  Alick, 
thoughtfully,  "  for  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  believe  that  the  works  which  Ben-Mel- 
chor  thinks  so  needful  and  beneficial  ; 
long  fasts,  exposure  to  cold,  prayers  re- 
cited by  the  dozen,  and  various  positions 
of  body  to  be  gone  through,  will  do  any- 
thing towards  obtaining  God's  favour 
hereafter." 

"  Ben-Melchor !  have  you  got  him  on 
board  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  do  you  know  him  ?" 

"As  an  old,  most  subtle  antagonist:  he 
has  often  acted  the  part  of  Eiymas,  in 
seeking  to  turn  away  some  enquirer  from 
the  faith.     Beware  of  his  sophistries." 

"  1  am  in  no  danger  from  him  :  he  tries 
to  dissuade  me  from  reading  the  scrip- 
tures, which  is  as  if  a  man  in  the  dark, 
going  to  look  for  some  treasure,  was  to 
begin  by  blowing  out  his  candle." 

"  You  are  right :  hold  fast  that  doctrine, 
for  it  is  the  root  of  all  the  rest.  And  now, 
since  you  admit  that  the  way  of  justifica- 
tion is  not  by  man's  doings  or  deservings 
— in  Paul's  words,  '  not  by  the  works  of 
liie  law' — tell  me,  how  do  you,  in  your 
own  person,  expect  to  be  justified  before 
God?" 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  I  exactly  under- 
stand your  meaning." 

"  My  meaning  is  this :  you  are  mortal, 
you  must  die ;  you  must  appear  before 
God  to  give  account  of  yourself:  you  are 
a  sinner,  you  must  be  forgiven  your  ini- 
quities, and  moreover  counted  worthy  of 
reward  and  exaltation :  for  there  is  no 
medium  ;  if  you  escape  hell  you  must  en- 
joy heaven.    Now,  Cohen,  how  will  you 


escape  hell — how  will  you  enter  into 
heaven  ?" 

This  was  a  plain  question,  plainly  put. 
Alick  had  never  felt  so  startled,  so  per- 
plexed. Hitherto  his  enquiries  had  rather 
tended  to  the  abstract  question  between  Ju- 
daism and  Christianity ;  and  temporal  con- 
sequences— what  should  become  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  of  him  as  one  among  them,  were 
his  principal  object.  The  matter  was  now 
brought  home  to  him :  placed  in  a  new 
light,  and  made  one  of  salvation  or  de- 
struction to  himself  He  had  no  answer 
ready  ;  and  before  he  could  frame  one. 
Captain  Ryan  resumed,  as  it  appeared, 
very  irrelevantly  to  v^hat  he  had  last  said, 
"  Tell  me,  Cohen,  to  what  cause  do  you 
attribute  the  prolonged  dispersion,  de- 
pression, destruction  of  your  people  ?" 

Ahck,  with  some  little  asperity,  answer- 
ed, •'  I  know  you  think  it  is  because  our 
fathers  crucified  Jesus  of  Nazareth." 

"  I  think  no  such  thing.  I  believe  and 
am  sure  that  the  calamities  which  over- 
took Jerusalem  and  her  people  were  the 
consequences  of  that  fearful  deed  ;  but  far 
be  it  from  me  to  say  that  '  the  fathers 
have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  children's 
teeth  are  set  on  edge.'  No  :  the  cause  oi 
your  continued  affliction  is  your  still  stum- 
bling, from  generation  to  generation,  at 
that  '  stone  of  stumbling.'  Israel  is  still 
outcast^  because  '  they,  going  about  to  es- 
tablish their  own  righteousness,  would  not 
submit  to  the  righteousness  of  God.'  '  Be- 
cause of  unbelief  they  were  broken  off;.* 
'  and  they,  if  they  abide  not  in  unbelief 
shall  be  grafted  in  again.'  Such  is  the 
language  of  that  Jew  whose  words  I  be- 
fore quoted." 

"  You  surprise  me,  Captain  Ryan.  I 
always  understood  that  Christians  despise 
and  abhor  us  entirely  on  that  account." 

"  I  know  it  is  a  common  error  ;  but  an 
error  it  is,  having  no  foundation  in  Scrip- 
ture. I  repudiate  it ;  I  hold  you  '  beloved 
for  the  fathers'  sakes,'  as  a  people :  and 
if  not  now  enjoying  God's  favour,  it  is  be- 
cause you  will  not  look  to  Christ,  and 
seek  salvation  through  him.  The  prom- 
ises are  yours,  but  they  are  of  no  avail  to 
you,  being  impenetrably  sealed,  with  seals 
that  only  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
has  power  to  open.  Ask  of  him,  and  he 
will  remove  every  impediment  to  your  full 
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possession  of  all  those  precious  promises. 
Not  the  transgressions  of  your  fathers,  but 
your  own  transgressions  separate  between 
you  and  him.  When  you  know  him  as 
your  Saviour,  and  hail  in  him  your  long- 
expected  Messiah,  you  will  indeed  mourn 
in  bitterness  of  heart  the  cruelties  heaped 
on  him  by  those  whom  he  came  to  seek 
and  to  save ;  but  for  the  present,  deal  with 
him  only  as  concerns  the  salvation  of  your 
soul ;  believe  that  God  hath  set  him  forth 
as  a  propitiation  for  sin ;  and  suffer  not 
the  question  to  slumber  till  you  have  sat- 
isfactorily solved  it  from  the  pages  of  the 
Holy  Bible — how  you  shall  escape  hell ; 
how  you  shall  obtain  an  inheritance  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven." 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  more  Alick  Cohen  pondered  upon 
the  conversation  that  had  passed  on  the 
deck,  the  more  out  of  humour  he  felt,  and 
tlie  more  disposed  to  find  fault  with  his 
new  acquaintance.  The  home  question, 
so  plainly,  so  unexpectedly  put,  seemed  to 
ring  in  his  ears,  with  all  the  emphasis  of 
earnest  interrogation  that  had  marked  its 
delivery.  He  had  no  answer ;  and  in  such 
cases  the  enemy  of  souls  ever  suggests 
evasions,  or  raises  objections  that  will  pre- 
vail to  harden  the  conscience,  and  to  seal 
Tip  the  mind  in  deeper  darkness  than  be- 
fore, if  a  stronger  than  he  be  not  working 
in  the  heart  of  the  sinner.  But  Ahck's 
case  was  not  of  this  character :  two  de- 
voted servants  of  the  Lord,  equally  anx- 
ious for  the  soul  of  an  erring  brother.j 
speaking  the  truth  to  him  in  love,  with 
boldness  and  simplicity,  then  together 
pouring  out  prayer  for  a  blessing  on  the 
seed  so  cast,  will  shake  the  pillars  of  Sa- 
tan's throne,  be  it  established  where  it 
rnay.  The  very  fact  of  it  being  brought 
into  contact  with  an  unconverted  person, 
and  finding  both  will  and  opportunity 
given  to  plead  with  him,  and  a  desire  to 
seek  the  Lord  on  his  behalf,  will  encour- 
age any  true  Christian  confidently  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  purpose  of  mercy  to- 
wards that  sinner,  and  that  the  set  time 
to  favour  him  is  come. 


Our  dear  young  Jew  could  not  account 
for  the  extreme  fretfulness  of  his  feeling 
when  left  alone.  "  Pho !"  thought  he. 
"  why  need  I  trouble  my  head  with  the 
officious  talk  of  a  stranger  who  knows 
nothing  about  me  ?  Of  course,  as  a  Jew, 
this  upstart  Gentile  thinks  I  must  needs 
be  on  the  high  road  to  Gehenna.  I  won- 
der what  road  his  ancestors  were  on,  when 
mine  were  the  acknowledged  people  of 
Jehovah,  the  glory  and  the  terror  of  the 
world  !"  He  took  one  proud,  striding  turn 
upon  the  little  deck,  while  a  vision  of  Je- 
rusalem's ancient  grandeur — her  temple, 
her  Shekinah,  and  all  the  magnificence 
of  her  kingly  pomp  in  Solomon's  day, 
shone  before  his  mental  sight  j  then  re- 
sumed his  soliloquy — "  If  all  these  glories 
are  departed,  Zion  become  a  desolation, 
ploughed  as  a  field,  left  as  a  besieged  city, 
a  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers,  her 
children  scattered,  peeled,  become  a  pro- 
verb, a  bye-word,  and  a  reproach — ex- 
posed to  the  taunts,  and  still  worse,  to  the 
impertinent  preaching  of  the  lowest  of  the 
Goim  ;  if," — here  his  feelings  overpowered 
him  :  he  sat  down,  and  resting  his  folded 
arms  on  the  bulwarks,  laid  his  head  upon 
them,  murmuring,  "  Oh,  will  the  God  of 
our  fathers  never  forgive — never  restore 
his  people  to  his  love !" 

Tears,  wiiich  had  seldom  dimmed  his 
bright  joyous  eyes,  stole  down  for  a  few 
moments,  and  he  felt  relieved.  "  Well,  I 
am  wrong  to  blame  this  worthy  man  for 
wishing  me  well  after  his  way.  He  spoke 
of  the  Lion  too ;  and  now  I'll  go  read  those 
glorious  prophetic  blessings  of  my  father 
Abraham,  and  forget  this  little  vexation." 
What  the  little  vexation  was,  Alick  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  explain — it  was 
simply  that  he  had  been  asked  how  he 
should  be  saved,  and  he  could  not  find  an 
answer ! 

To  the  book  of  Genesis  he  now  turned, 
by  the  light  of  his  friendly  lantern,  and 
read  with  a  swelling  heart  till  he  came  to 
the  words,  "  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart 
from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between 
his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come;  and  unto  him 
shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be." 
Gen.  xlix.  10.  He  had  heard  the  Chris- 
tian interpretation  of  this  passage  insisted 
on  more  than  once  by  his  Gentile  friends ; 
and  now  it  struck  him  with  a  force  that 
quite  arrested  his  reading.    "  I  will  know 
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the  meaning  of  this,"  said  he ;  "  I'll  ask 
my  father,  Ben-Melchoi*,  every  Jew  I  meet, 
till  I  get  at  the  right  inference.  The  scep- 
tre is  departed,  the  lawgiver  has  ceased : 
and  therefore  Shiloh  is  come.  Shiloh ! 
that  has  something  to  do  with  peace  and 
blessedness  ;  and  no  peace  for  poor  Israel 
since  her  sceptre  departed,- but  a  sword 
drawn  out  after  us  :  no  blessedness,  but  a 
curse.  Now  suppose,  just  for  one  moment 
suppose  the  Christians  were  right,  and 
that  Jesus  was — is  our  Messiah — (if  the 
thought  be  blasphemy  may  I  be  forgiven!) 
suppose  it  true  that  we  rejected  him,  and 
are  scattered  for  so  doing,  then  it  would 
follow  that  whenever  we  returned  to  him, 
our  blessings  would  return  to  us.  Time 
will  show :  meanwhile,  I  will  go  with  my 
people.  When  they  confess  him,  I'll  con- 
fess him.  I'll  wait  for  that  time  patiently ; 
and  so,  Captain  Ryan,  your  question  is 
answered."  He  resumed  his  reading ;  but 
in  a  moment  after  a  dreadful  clash  was 
heard,  the  planks  vibrated  under  his  feet, 
a  scream  followed,  and  he  rushed  to  the 
foreship  whence  it  proceeded ;  where, 
also,  in  a  few  seconds  all  the  little  crew 
were  assembled,  together  with  the  gentle- 
men from  below.  A  heavy  mass  of  coiled 
chain  had  fallen  from  its  position,  and  un- 
der it  lay  the  head  of  a  youth  about  his 
own  age,  a  young  sailor,  whose  cheerful, 
good-humoured  countenance  and  obliging 
ways  had  rendered  him  a  general  favour- 
ite. With  all  speed  the  chain  was  lifted 
from  him,  but  a  bruised  and  bleeding  mass 
was  all  that  appeared  of  that  smiling  face 
and  graceful  head.  Instantaneous  de- 
struction had  overtaken  him ;  no  spark  of 
life  remained  ;  and  as  the  spectators  sadly 
and  silently  drew  back,  leaving  the  youth's 
dead  body  in  the  hands  of  his  shipmates, 
Alick  encountered  Captain  Ryan,  who 
grasped  his  hand  without  uttering  a  word, 
and  casting  up  a  look  peculiarly  humble 
and  sorrowful  towards  heaven,  passed  on. 
It  was  wisely  done  to  refrain  from  speak- 
ing at  such  a  moment :  the  spectacle  be- 
fore them  was  the  voice  of  Him  before 
whom  man  must  be  silent.  Alick  assisted 
his  father  back  to  his  cabin,  surprised  and 
alarmed  at  the  extreme  tremor  of  a  robust 
frame  which  he  knew  enclosed  a  most  in- 
trepid spirit.  He  hastily  gave  him  a  cor- 
dial, after  which  Mr.  Cohen  said,  '•  This 
sea-sickness  unnerves  a  man,  Ahck ;  but 


indeed  the  stoutest  might  tremble  at  beinsr 
startled  from  sleep  to  behold  such  a  fear- 
ful sight.  You  are  pale  and  cold  too,  my 
dear  boy ;  take  a  glass  yourself  Really 
you  think  more  of  any  one  than  of  one 
who  is  of  more  value  than  half  the  rest." 

"  Perhaps,  father,  that  poor  boy  was  of 
far  greater  value  than  I.  Some  widowed 
mother  might  depend  on  his  aid ;  some 
helpless  sister  may  be  left  unprotected." 

"  God  is  good,  Ahck :  we  must  hope  the 
best." 

"  Ay,  father ;  but  God  is  just  too  ;  and 
how  terrible  are  his  denunciations  against 
idolatry !" 

Mr.  Cohen  was  silent :  Alick  expected  a 
reproof  for  his  illiberal  remark,  but  to  hia 
great  surprise  his  father,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  said,  "  In  truth  that  was  what 
caused  my  emotion.  Poor,  poor  fellow ! 
I  heard  him  not  half  an  hour  ago  chant- 
ing in  a  low  tone  his  devotions  to  some 
false  god  or  goddess.  I  knew  his  fine 
voice  well,  and  used  to  listen  with  pleas- 
ure, and  really,  Alick,  my  conscience 
smote  me  dreadfully  to  think  I  had  found 
gratification  in  what  has  cost  him  his 
soul." 

"  Well,  father,  do  lie  down  now.  We 
are  in  life,  blessed  be  the  Holy  One  of  Is- 
rael !  and  may  we  never  be  called  unpre- 
pared." 

Mr.  Cohen  blessed  him — it  was  a  cus- 
tom that  he  rarely  observed,  though 
among  his  nation  generally  it  is  regarded 
as  a  regular  duty ;  but  in  fact,  with  the 
exception  of  Esther,  Mr.  Cohen's  house- 
hold were  Jews  but  in  name  and  race. 
A  lick's  heart  leaped  as  he  heard  the  sol- 
emn benediction  uttered ;  he  kissed  his 
father's  hand,  and  retired  to  his  little 
berth-^the  deck  he  did  not  wish  to  ap- 
proach ;  for  he  shrank  from  encountering 
again  that  horrifying  spectacle.  "  Poor 
lad  !"  thought  he  :  "  oh,  that  the  question 
had  been  put  to  him  which  was  put  to 
me,  and  that  he  had  considered  it,  and 
answered  it  in  time  !  This  is  a  warninor 
to  me  :  I  must  not  trifle  now — the  next 
head  that  is  crushed  may  be  my  own." 

He  stood  up,  and  with  a  lowly  spirit  he 
prayed  to  the  God  of  his  fathers  to  be- 
come his  teacher.  He  pleaded  the  mercy 
shown  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob ; 
and  all  the  rich  promises  to  their  seed. 
He  asked  to  be  kept  from  error,  and  to  be 
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made  willing  to  receive  truth :  and  though 
the  Name  that  is  above  every  name  was 
not  spoken  by  his  lips  in  that  whispered 
prayer,  his  heart  yearned  towards  the 
Crucified,  and  its  secret  language  to  him 
was  that  of  the  doubting  suppliant.  "  If 
thou  cans't  do  any  thing,  have  compassion 
on  us  and  help  us." 

He  sat  down,  with  a  feeling  of  encour- 
agement quite  new  to  him,  and  without 
hesitation  began  to  read  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John.  The  decided  language  roused  his 
attention  more  than  anything  in  the  New 
Testament  had  done.  "  The  Word  was 
God.  .  .  The  Word  became  flesh  and 
dwelt  among  us.  .  .  He  came  unto  his 
own,  and  his  own  received  him  not :  but 
1x3  as  many  as  received  him  to  them  he 
gave  power  to  become  the  sons  oi^  God." 
"  Why ;  here  is  the  whole  matter  in  a 
nutshell, — according  to  this,  Jesus  would 
be  God :  his  own,  that  is  the  Jews,  would 
not  receive  him,  and  were  cast  off:  others, 
that  is,  the  Gentiles,  received  him,  and  so 
obtained  our  place  and  privileges.  Can 
this  be  ?"  He  read  on  and  came  to  the 
Baptist's  testimony — "  Behold  the  Lamb 
of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world  !"  "  That  alludes  to  the  lamb  slain 
in  sacrifice,  which  the  Christians  say  was 
a  type.  I  remember  the  Lion  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  who  alone  was  worthy  to  open 
the  seals  of  the  book,  is  described  as  a 
lamb  that  had  been  slain  :  and  Jesus  said 
to  John,  '  I  am  He  that  liveth  and  was 
dead,  and  behold  I  am  alive  for  evermore.' 
How  these  passages  do  dovetail  into  one 
another !  '  Taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world' — how?  not  in  a  lump,  I  should 
think :  for  the  sacrifices  were  of  no  avail 
except  to  those  who  observed  them  as  an 
ordinance  of  God.  The  Israelite  had  to 
lay  his  hand  on  the  animal's  head  and 
confess  his  own  sins,  in  order  to  partake 
of  the  benefit ;  and  then  they  were  carried 
away  into  the  wilderness — carried  away : 
'  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,' — an- 
other coincidence.  So  then,  I  must,  if 
this  be  truth,  have  my  sins  taken  away 
by  this  Lamb  of  God.  What  sins  can  I 
have  committed,  to  need  such  a  removal?" 

Here  was  the  turning-point :  Alick 
closed  the  book,  and  began  to  examJne  his 
past  life. 

He  had  no  settled  standard  by  which  to 
measure  himself  j    at  last  he  thought  he 


must  take  the  ceremonial  law,  and  all  that 
the  Jews  recognized  as  binding  on  them 
for  the  purpose ;  but  it  struck  him  that 
the  Gentiles  who  had  by  receiving  Christ 
become  sons,  could  not  have  that  law  as 
a  rule ;  therefore  he  sought  for  something 
common  to  all  men.  He  recollected  that 
his  father  had  said,  and  Mrs.  Ryan  also, 
that  the  ten  commandments  were  exhib- 
ited in  Christian  churches,  an  universal 
code  of  divine  law ;  and  on  this  ground  he 
selected  the  precise  rule  by  which  any 
true  believer  would  have  directed  him  to 
try  himself.  Turning  to  Exodus  xx.  he 
began,  and  the  reading  of  the  first  com- 
mandment afforded  him  perfect  satisfac- 
tion ;  "  I  neither  have  had,  nor  will  have, 
any  other  God  but  the  Lord  my  God,  who 
brought  my  fathers  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage." 
The  second  delighted  him  still  more, 
"  Oh,  I  am  not  only  clear  in  this  matter, 
but  I  have  borne  an  open  testimony  in  the 
public  streets  against  the  sin  of  idolatry. 
If  all  goes  on  like  this,  I  may  be  easy 
enough."  The  third  startled  him.  ''  Well, 
I  have  used  that  name  too  lightly,  in  a 
moment  of  anger  or  levity,  I  have  taken  it 
in  vain  ;  may  the  Holy  One  forgive  me!" 
He  would  have  proceeded,  but  was  una- 
ble. "  This  is  a  sin,  and  I  as  an  Iraelite 
should  have  to  confess  it  on  the  head  of 
the  animal,  to  be  forgiven.  Well  there's 
no  scape-goat,  nor  lamb  for  sacrifice  here, 
so  how  can  I  ?  '  Behold  the  Lamb  of 
God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world  !'  I  see  how  a  Christian  would  ap- 
ply it.  But  this  was  only  a  fault  of  the 
tongue :  I  meant  no  sin,  and  surely  it  will 
be  forgiven.  I  won't  be  guilty  of  it  again." 
He  read  the  fourth,  and  was  confound- 
ed, ''  I  know  how  strictly  our  people  keep 
this  day,  though  we  did  not.  The  Chris- 
tians have  a  sabbath  too,  and  finely  they 
keep  it !  Men-servants  driving  their  car- 
riages about ;  maid-servants  cooking  rich 
dinners  ;  cattle  fagged  to  death ;  and  the 
stranger  within  their  gates  coming  and 
going  by  means  of  such  poor  over-worked 
cattle,  and  feasted  by  the  labour  of  such 
servants.  Come,  we  can  none  of  us  plead 
innocence  here.  If  I  were  the  master  of 
a  house,  I'd  feel  uncomfortable :  but  being 
only  a  child  in  the  house,  I  could  do  no 
otherwise  than  my  parents  did,  who  have 
run  in  the  face  of  this  commandment  ever 
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since  I  can  remember,  more  shame  to 
them,"  said  Ahck,  and  passed  on  to  the 
fifth. 

This  proved  a  terrible  blow  to  him :  he 
had  always  loved  his  parents,  but  never 
honoured  them,  until  within  a  few  days 
his  feelings  towards  his  father  had  become 
more  respectful — better  suited  to  his  de- 
portment. He  was  a  spoilt  child,  and 
managed  them  both  by  finesse,  and  en- 
couraged the  younger  children  to  carry 
any  point  by  teasing.  Of  their  respective 
infirmities  and  peculiarities  too  he  had  ac- 
customed himself  to  speak  very  freely  and 
irreverently,  so  as  to  provoke  many  re- 
bukes from  Esther,  and  not  a  few  from 
his  own  better  feeling.  In  short,  no  ex- 
cuse that  self-justifying  plausibility  could 
frame,  would  avail  him  here.  He  had 
habitually  and  systematically  broken  this 
law — knowingly  too,  thanks  to  Esther  and 
old  Susan,  who  had  kept  him  perpetually 
aware  of  his  fault ;  and  how  to  get  rid  of 
this  weight  he  knew  not.  He  could  not 
make  light  of  it,  as  he  had  done  of  the 
preceding  two ;  and  his  distress  of  mind 
was  great.  He  scarcely  noticed  the  four 
following,  but  the  tenth  confounded  him. 
"  Not  covet !"  he  exclaimed ;  ''  I  have 
coveted  everything  that  pleased  me,  no 
matter  who  it  belonged  to.  If  obtaina- 
ble, I  have  purchased  it;  if  not,  I  have 
gone  on  coveting  and  secretly  murmuring 
about  it.  These  four  commandments  con- 
demn me  ;  and  there  are  many  and  many 
things  not  specified  here,  which  I  know  to 
be  sinfully  wrong,  yet  I  have  done  them 
times  unnumbered  ;  and  even  if  I  were 
forgiven  the  past.  I  fear  I  should  be  doing 
the  same  things  through  habit  or  thought- 
lessness, often  again.  Oh,  for  a  lamb  to 
lake  away  all  these  sins ;  and  for  help  to 
do  right  in  future  !" 

The  more  he  reflected,  the  more  uneasy 
he  became :  memory  was  awake,  con- 
science roused,  and  he  quailed  under  their 
rapidly-succeeding  accusations.  It  was 
long  ere  he  slept,  and  on  rising  he  felt  ill 
and  gloomy ;  "  I  will  Hsten  to  no  more  of 
their  talk :  I  am  young  and  have  plenty 
of  time  before  me :" — here  the  recollection 
of  the  mangled  head  suddenly  startled 
him  :  "  Oh  no,  I  must  not  reckon  on  life  ; 
but  surely  I  need  not  spoil  all  the  pleasure 
of  the  voyage  by  brooding  over  such  dis- 
tressing things." 


When  he  went  on  deck,  a  consultation 
was  being  held,  as  to  the  disposal  of  the 
corpse.  The  weather  was  sultry,  the  ship 
small,  and  all  being  willing  to  attest  the 
accidental  nature  of  the  poor  lad's  death, 
the  Captain  agreed  to  commit  him  to  the 
deep,  which  was  done  with  so  many  su- 
perstitious observances  and  idolatrous 
prayers  as  made  it  a  most  painful  specta- 
cle. Mr.  Cohen  did  not  appear  till  it  was 
over ;  and  then  he  was  introduced  to  Cap- 
tain Ryan,  to  whom  he  took  an  extraordi- 
nary liking  ; — doubly  extraordinary  in 
Alick's  siorht,  contrasted  as  it  was  with 
the  usual  polite  indifference  of  his  deport- 
ment. The  sad  event  of  the  preceding 
night  was  soon  adverted  to,  and  Captain 
Ryan  strongly  animadverted  on  the 
cruelty  of  that  system  which  seals  up  the 
souls  of  men  in  an  idolatrous  delusion. 
To  this  Mr.  Cohen  warmly  assented. 
"  There  are  great  differences  between 
your  creed  and  ours,"  he  remarked:  "but 
I  really  think  you  Protestants  abhor  idol- 
atry equally  with  us." 

"  We  do  indeed  ;  yet  you  too  often  con- 
found us  with  those  who  practise  it ;  not 
knowing  that  the  watchword  of  our  faith 
is,  like  yours,  '  Hear,  O  Israel ;  the  Lord 
our  God  is  one  Lord  !' " 

"  Did  you  hear  of  that  young  fellow's 
adventure  in  Malta  ?" 

"  I  did,  and  recognised  in  it  the  spirit 
of  Gideon  breaking  down  Baal's  altar. 
May  the  God  of  his  fathers  make  him  ever 
valiant  for  the  truth  !" 

"  In  order  to  be  so,"  said  Mr.  Cohen 
very  thoughtfully,  "  he  must  first  know 
what  that  truth  is ;  I  fear  we  have  been 
deficient  in  acquainting  him  with  things 
most  needful  to  be  learned." 

Alick's  breath  was  well  nigh  gone  with 
astonishment  at  hearing  his  father  speak 
thus  :  he  began  to  fear  Ben-Melchor  had 
been  infecting  him  with  his  Talmudism. 
Captain  Ryan  looked  doubtful  and  anxi- 
ous. "  It  is  a  point  of  universal  interest 
and  importance,  Mr.  Cohen,  to  know 
where  truth  may  be  found.  Permit  me 
to  ask  in  what  quarter  do  you  seek 
it?" 

"  In  that,  Sir,  I  believe  we  are  both 
agreed  :  unquestionably,  all  truth  is  con- 
tained in  the  word  of  God." 

"  And  in  the  oral  law,"  added  Ben-Mel- 
chor, who   remarked  as  he  approached 
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that  the  speaker  raised  his  voice,  and 
directed  the  words  towards  him. 

"  My  old  friend,  how  are  you  7"  asked 
Captain  Ryan,  half  laughing ;  while  Ben- 
Melchor  looked  the  extreme  reverse  of 
any  thing  mirthful ;  "  you  say  that  I 
haunt  you  through  every  land,  and  cross 
your  path  in  every  city ;  and  1  fear  you 
will  not  acquit  me  of  contriving  this  un- 
expected rencontre  on  the  bosom  of  the 
waves." 

"  Meet  me  where  you  will,"  answered 
the  Jew  fiercely,  "  you  shall  not  contami- 
nate my  garment  with  the  unclean  doc- 
trine of  the  Nazarenes." 

"  Indeed,  Josef,  I  hope  I  shall,  with  the 
Lord's  blessing,  convince  you  yet.  But  a 
heart  of  flesh  must  be  given  before  the 
law  of  the  Holy  One  can  be  engraven 
there,"  pointing  to  the  Jew's  side,  who 
shrank  from  him. 

"  You  have  spoken  words  of  blasphemy 
against  our  holy  religion,"  said  Ben-Mel- 
chor,  trembling  with  rage. 

"  I  have  not,  your  holy  religion  is  mine, 
except  that  where  you  grasp  the  unfold- 
ed bud  of  the  blossom,  I  feast  on  the  ripe 
fruit.  1  have  denounced,  and  I  will  de- 
nounce your  Rabbinical  absurdities,  not 
one  half  of  which  do  you  believe,  while 
you  uphold  them  all ;  but  your  religion, 
Josef,  as  delineated  by  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  is  that  whereon  I  rest  my  faith, 
my  hope,  my  present  consolation,  and  ev- 
erlasting peace.  When  my  blessed  Mas- 
ter revealed  himself  as  the  risen  Saviour, 
the  promised  Messiah  of  Israel,  and  Re- 
deemer of  the  world,  how  did  he  instruct 
his  eleven  disciples?  By  opening  their 
understandings  that  they  niight  under- 
stand the  Scriptures.  What  Scriptures  ? 
Yours,  the  only  Scriptures  then  in  exist- 
ence. I  wish  you  were  half  as  much  de- 
voted to  Moses  as  I  am  !" 

"  This  very  day,"  said  Ben-Melchor, 
with  bitter  solemnity,  "  and  in  this  very 
vessel,  there  was  worship  paid  to  idols  of 
wood  and  of  stone,  made  and  fashioned 
by  men's  hands ;  and  a  box  was  produced 
wherein  was  deposited  a  fragment  of  un- 
leavened paste,  turned  by  the  magic  of  a 
Christian  priest  into  the  body  of  the  Cru- 
cified, whom  you  call  Jesus :  and  unto 
this  did  the  Christians  address  their  pray- 
ers, kneeling  prostrate,  in  supplication  for 
the  soul's  safety  of  the  slain  man." 


'•  Then  they  committed  an  act  of  most 
detestable  idolatry,"  answered  Captain 
Ryan ;  "  utterly  to  be  abhorred  of  all 
Christian  men.  But,  Ben-Melchor,  why 
do  you  talk  thus  to  me  ?  You  perfectly 
know  that  the  religion  of  these  people  is 
not  my  religion,  but  that  it  much  more 
resembles  your's ;  being  an  abuse  and 
perversion  of  the  truth — a  counterfeit  of 
man's  devising.  Leave  these  pretended 
misapprehensions  alone,  Ben-Melchor,  and 
meet  me  on  the  common  ground  of  God's 
inspired  word,  as  contained  in  the  Old 
Testament,  but  made  void  and  of  none 
effect  to  you,  by  your  vain  traditions  re- 
ceived from  your  fathers." 

"  What  a  fine,  straight-forward  fellow  !" 
whispered  Mr.  Cohen  to  Alick ;  "  but  that 
old  fox  will  never  break  cover,  and  come 
out  in  open  day." 

Charley  now  came  slowly  along  the 
deck  ;  his  cheeks  were  pale,  and  his  eyes 
swollen,  and  he  stole  a  timid  glance  to- 
wards the  place  where  the  fatal  calamity 
had  occurred.  His  father  held  out  hia 
arms  and  the  boy  climbed  on  his  knee, 
and  smiled. 

"  Poor  fellow,"  said  the  Captain,  kissing 
his  brow,  "  you  look  sad  :  and  well  may 
we  look  sad,  Charley,  when  a  soul  has 
passed  into  eternity  unprepared  for  the 
Lord's  summons.  They  have  buried  him. 
in  the  deep,  there  to  remain  till  the  sea 
gives  up  her  dead.  We  must  not  despair, 
for  who  knows  what  the  Almighty  may 
have  wrought,  even  in  a  moment  of  time> 
in  the  soul  of  that  poor  youth  ?  but  it  is 
an  awful  thought,  Charles,  the  day  whea 
the  sea  shall  give  up  the  dead  that  are  ia 
it.     What  will  happen  then  ?" 

In  a  low  solemn  tone,  the  boy  answered^ 
"  They  shall  be  judged,  every  man  ac- 
cording to  his  works ;  and  whosoever  is 
not  found  written  in  the  book  of  fife,  will 
be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire." 

"  Had  you  not  a  little  bit  of  a  battle 
with  that  gentleman,  Charley  ?" 

"  Yes,  Papa." 

"  Have  you  shaken  hands  with  him/ 
since  ?" 

"  No,  Papa." 

"  Then  go  and  do  it  now." 

Charley  went  up  to  the  Jew,  and  held 
out  his  hand ;  Ben-Melchor  looked  at  him 
with  a  sort  of  shrinking  civility,  and  said,. 
1  "I  bear  thee  no  ill-will,  child." 
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'•  But  won't  you  shake  hands,  sir  ?" 

Ben-Melchor  walked  away;  and  Mr. 
Cohen  indignantly  said,  "  If  this  were 
Judaism,  I  should  blush  to  be  a  Jew." 

"  Happily,  however,  it  is  not  Judaism," 
remarked  Captain  Ryan,  "  nor  any  thing 
else  but  a  crank  of  man's  brain  suggest- 
ed by  the  Devil.  Ben-Melchor  is  not 
honest  in  his  profession  of  these  things : 
I  know  him  well.  I  often  meet  with  men 
sincerely  in  the  wrong,  holding  the  tradi- 
tionary law  as  sacred  as  that  of  Moses,  if 
not  more  so.  With  them  I  can  usually 
discuss  the  points  on  which  we  differ ;  but 
this  fellow  is  unmanageable.  I  took  this 
method  to  drive  him  away  in  a  civil  man- 
ner, that  we  might  resume  the  conversa- 
tion he  was  determined  to  interrupt." 

They  did  resume  it :  Mr.  Cohen  spoke 
as  a  candid  enquirer  into  things  connect- 
ed with  his  own  religion,  to  which  he  had 
paid  too  little  regard.  Captain  Ryan 
preached  the  gospel,  fearlessly  and  judi- 
ciously; and  whatever  his  father  might 
feel,  Alick  was  conscious  that  he  was 
learning  a  lesson  of  incalculable  value. 

Before  they  reached  Smyrna,  Mr.  Co- 
hen had  gently  informed  his  son  that  he 
found  his  health  was  wholly  unequal  to 
any  stay  in  that  climate  :  it  had  been  sen- 
sibly declining,  he  said,  for  some  time ; 
and  he  greatly  wished  to  return  home ; 
but  that  he  would  not  deprive  him  of  the 
promised  gratification  of  passing  some 
time  in  the  East.  "  Dear  father !"  said 
Alick,  unaffectedly  grieved,  "  you  must 
not  go  home  alone.  Let  me  attend  you, 
and  indeed  I  shall  not  feel  the  disappoint- 
ment so  much  as  I  should  feel,  seeing  you 
depart  unaccompanied  by  any  one  you 
could  look  on  with  confidence." 

"  No,  my  generous  boy  ;  I  shall  be  bet- 
ter when  I  set  my  face  homewards ;  and 
see  your's  set  towards  the  Holy  City ;  I 
wish  you  to  visit  it,  Alick :  and  to  kiss  for 
me,  the  very  stones  in  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  Peace  be  upon  her !  I  have 
spoken  to  this  excellent  man,  and  he  is 
perfectly  willing  to  admit  you  into  his 
party,  and  to  be  a  parent  and  guide  to 
you  during  your  tour.  I  am  also  sure 
you  will  be  delighted  to  show  every  at- 
tention to  his  amiable  wife,  and  that  dear 
little  boy.    What  say  you  to  it,  Alick  ?" 

"  O  my  dear,  dear  father,  how  shall  I 
4hank  you  for  all  this  ?  leaving  me  in  such 


hands,  to  visit  such  places,  and — and — " 
then  with  one  of  his  sudden  bursts  of 
honesty,  he  said,  "  Father,  I  cannot  de- 
ceive you  :  if  I  go  with  them  I  shall  cer- 
tainly have  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
their  religion :  I  shall  hear  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth — and — I  shall  try  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  it  was  of  him  that  Moses 
in  the  law  and  the  prophets  did  write." 
He  stood,  half  dreading  the  reply;  but 
thankful  to  have  spoken  so  candidly. 

"  Go,  Alick,  and  enquire  into  whatever 
is  presented  to  your  mind  as  the  truth. 
Find  it,  and  having  found  it,  hold  it  fast. 
You  are  further  advanced  in  the  search 
than  I  am :  your  earnestness,  boy,  has 
shamed  your  father  out  of  his  indiffer- 
ence.   God  grant  it  be  not  too  late  !" 

Alick  burst  into  tears,  and  throwing 
himself  on  his  knees  implored  forgiveness 
for  all  his  waywardness  and  undutiful- 
ness,  and  a  blessing.  This  was  given 
with  fervent  affection :  and  Mr.  Cohen 
said,  "  Your  parting  gift  to  me  must  be 
a  Bible :  for  between  Jew  and  Gentile, 
Talmudist  and  Papist,  I  have  plainly 
learnt  that  it  is  only  there  truth  can  be 
found." 

And  so,  in  tears  and  smiles,  in  hope  and 
anxiety,  with  hearts  full  of  love,  and  heads 
busied  with  many  thoughts,  they  anchored 
in  the  port  of  Smyrna. 


CHAPTER   XL 

No  sooner  was  the  little  vessel  fairly  in 
port,  than  a  number  of  fine-looking  men 
in  oriental  costume,  with  long  robes,  tur- 
bans, black  beards,  and  sparkling  eyes, 
boarded  her.  They  approached  with 
courteous  and  respectful  looks  the  spot 
where  Alick  and  his  party  stood,  and  ten- 
dered their  merchandize,  consisting  of  ot- 
tar  of  roses,  muak,  and  other  costly  per- 
fumes. Alick's  heart  beat  high,  as  he 
met  the  smiling  glance  of  Captain  Ryan, 
who  said,  "  They  are  all  Israelites ;  speak 
to  them,  Cohen." 

"  Oh,  what  language  shall  I  speak  in !" 
cried  the  youth,  to  whose  sight  the  appa- 
rition of  the  poor  orange-seller  in  the  cove 
of  Cork  seemed  to  rise,  in  overpowering 
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contrast  to  the  group  now  before  him: 
and  ere  Captain  Ryan  could  answer,  he 
had  loudly  uttered  in  Hebrew,  the  watch- 
word of  the  church — "  Hear,  O  Israel,  the 
Lord  thy  God  is  a  Unity !" 

Every  eye  was  fixed  on  the  youth,  with 
an  expression  of  gratified  surprise,  as  the 
response  sounded  from  every  tongue  :  and 
Captain  Ryan  thought,  as  he  gazed  on 
him,  that  he  had  never  seen  so  beautiful 
a  specimen  of  a  race  who,  even  in  their 
lowest  state  of  depression,  still  retain 
somewhat  of  the  innate  royalty  that  will 
yet  again  shine  out,  more  and  more,  as 
the  progress  advances  of  the  restoration, 
to  that  pre-eminence  which  God  has  as- 
signed to  them,  "  A  people  terrible  from 
their  beginning."  The  Jews  spoke  prin- 
cipally in  the  Spanish  tongue,  which  was 
not  very  intelligible  to  Alick ;  and  hoping 
soon  to  enjoy  free  communication  with 
them,  by  means  of  the  instruction  that 
Captain  Ryan  delighted  to  give  him,  he 
contented  himself  now  with  makinij  jib- 
eral  purchases.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Cohen, 
who  was  an  accomplished  hnguist,  had 
singled  out  one  of  his  countrymen,  a  fine 
old  man,  and  obtained  information  from 
him  as  to  the  number,  condition,  and  other 
particulars  of  the  Jews  in  Smyrna.  He 
also  purchased  largely;  and  Captain  Ry- 
an, who  conversed  freely  with  the  whole 
party,  did  not  confine  his  dealing  to  words. 
The  poor  Jews,  who  had  rarely  found  so 
many  generous  customers  on  board  a  ves- 
sel of  that  description,  were  in  high  spi- 
rits ;  and  one  of  them  declared  that  of  late 
years,  the  English  had  shown  so  kind  a 
feeling  towards  them,  as  to  lead  them  in 
all  cases  of  distress  to  look  to  them  as  their 
appointed  helpers. 

"  The  Lord  be  praised  !"  added  Captain 
Ryan,  as  he  repeated  this  remark  in  Eng- 
lish :  "  for  if  we  be  found  standingr  in  such 
a  position  towards  Israel,  a  blessing  will, 
and  must  attend  us." 

As  they  landed,  Alick  was  struck  by 
the  picturesque  appearance  of  the  flags 
of  every  nation  flying  over  the  different 
consulates.  That  of  England  was  near- 
est, and  directly  opposite  the  pier  where 
they  stepped  ashore.  "  I  wish  it  was  the 
royal  standard,"  thought  he,  "  I  should 
like  just  now  to  see  the  lion  in  it.  Here 
we  are:  no  sea  now  separates  me  from 
the  land  of  my  fathers ;  and  the  soil  I  shall 
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tread  was  oft-times  pressed  beneath  their 
victorious  march,  when  subduing  the  na- 
tions under  their  feet."  His  form  seemed 
to  dilate,  and  his  stature  to  rise,  as  he 
looked  round  him ;  and  the  more  he  saw 
of  his  oriental  brethren,  the  more  elevated 
did  he  feel.  The  difference  is,  in  fact, 
more  that  of  garb,  and  the  bearded  chin 
so  appropriate  to  the  costume.  "L  shall 
never  again  fancy  the  girl-faced  fellows 
at  home,"  continued  Alick,  as  he  looked 
on  those  at  hand  ;  "certainly  men's  beards 
were  not  given  them  for  the  purpose  of 
spending  half  an  hour  every  day  in  scra- 
ping them  off:  but  everything  gets  wrong 
as  one  goes  farther  away  from  the  holy 
land,  and  comes  right  as  we  approach  it." 
This  opinion  he  repeated  to  Captain  Ryan, 
who  laughed,  and  said,  "  My  chin  and  ra- 
zor have  often  parted  company  for  months 
together  when  in  the  East ;  for  which  I 
have  incurred  the  serious  displeasure  of 
some  good  men,  who  seem  to  consider 
that  we  become  better  Christians  in  pro- 
portion as  we  recede  from  everything 
Jewish." 

"  But  that  is  not  your  doctrine  ?" 

"  I  hope  not  indeed.  In  my  view,  Chris- 
tianity is  not  only  not  opposed  to  genuine 
Judaism,  but  it  is  not  even  an  addition  to 
it.  I  believe  it  to  be  contained  in  Judaism, 
as  is  the  fruit  in  the  blossom  ;  and  the  Jew 
who  fancies  that  he  must,  on  embracing 
the  gospel,  lay  aside  the  religion  of  Moses, 
knows  httle  of  Paul's  meaning — '  Is  any 
among  you  circumcised  ?  let  him  not  be- 
come uncircumcised.'  I  am  the  more 
anxious  to  impress  this  upon  you,  Cohen, 
because  you  will  be  likely  before  long  to 
hear  some  things  very  galling  to  your 
Jewish  feelings,  from  an  excellent  friend 
of  mine,  who  goes  to  the  full  length  of 
Gentilizing  wherever  he  meets  with  a 
convert.  He  is  travelling  now,  and  likely 
to  take  Smyrna  in  his  way  before  we 
leave  it." 

"  His  opinions  will  not  affect  me,  at 
any  rate,  Captain  Ryan,"  said  Alick, 
rather  superciliously  j  he  then  added,  "  I 
must  look  out  for  the  synagogue,  in  order 
to  attend  worship  there  to-morrow." 

"  I  will  escort  you  thither ;  you  will  be 
much  pleased  with  the  devout  earnestness 
of  your  eastern  brethren ;  what  you  have 
seen  in  London  is  very  cold  compared 
with  it." 
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They  went ;  and  while  Ahck  joined 
with  soul-felt  devotion  in  the  services, 
Captain  Ryan  stood  more  aloof,  but  evi- 
dently in  prayer  all  the  time.  When  they 
had  ended,  a  number  of  Jews  surrounded 
him,  and  began  an  argument,  as  with  one 
whom  they  had  often  encountered  before. 
The  numerous  texts  brought  forward  by 
both  parties  from  the  Hebrew  scriptures 
proved  to  Alick  that  the  Messiah  was  the 
subject  of  their  conference,  and  a  good 
deal  of  warmth  was  displayed  by  the  Jews, 
while  Captain  Ryan,  preserving  his  usual 
good-humour,  had  an  answer  for  every 
one,  and  not  a  few  perplexing  questions 
to  put  to  each.  When  they  were  again 
alone,  Alick  asked  him,  with  a  sly  smile, 
if  he  had  prevailed  on  any  of  his  brethren 
to  acknowledge  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  their 
Messiah. 

"  No,  that  was  not  the  matter  before  us : 
in  fact  such  admission  would  be  no  gain 
to  any  body." 

"You  surprise  me.  I  thought  it  was 
the  very  turning  point  of  the  whole 
matter." 

"  Far  from  it :  I  have  met  with  Jews 
who  would  acknowledge  that  their  Mes- 
siah might  possibly  have  come  in  a  poor 
and  humble  guise ;  might  have  walked  as 
Christ  did  and  like  him  have  suffered,  and 
may  come  again,  as  we  believe  he  will  do. 
to  reign.  Yet  were  they  not  a  whit 
nearer  the  trutli.  The  Messiah  for  whom 
you  look  is  but  a  man  :  a  great  prince,  a 
mighty  conqueror,  appointed  to  accom- 
plish a  temporal  deliverance,  and  then  to 
reign  over  you  as  did  David  and  your 
ancient  kings.  This  will  not  suffice  :  the 
Bible  bids  you  expect  more,  much  more : 
it  bids  you  look  for  the  appearance  of 
Him  who  is  the  Lord  from  heaven :  even 
Jesus,  the  Saviour,  which  delivereth  us 
ftom  the  wrath  to  come." 

Alick  bit  his  lip:  something  in  the  ser- 
vice in  which  he  had  just  united  was 
strong  in  his  mind :  he  said,  "It  is  very  re- 
volting to  a  Jew  to  hear  of  a  strange 
god." 

"  Not  a  whit  more  revolting  to  a  Jew 
than  to  a  Christian,"  answered  Captain 
Ryan.  "  We  are  as  jealous  as  you  can 
be  in  guarding  from  all  perversion  that 
great  doctrine,  the  unity  of  the  Godhead. 
Your  own  scriptures  set  forth  most 
clearly  what  we  hold,  that  your  expected 


Messiah,  the  Deliverer  and  Restorer  of 
Israel  and  the  hope  of  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  is  a  Divine  person.  Now,  here  is 
the  hundred  and  tenth  Psalm :  read  it, 
and  tell  me  to  whom  it  refers." 

Alick  glanced  over  it;  "  I  know  it  well, 
and  it  clearly  refers  to  the  Messiah. 
Ben-Melchor  told  me  Israel  was  meant ; 
but  this  expression,  '  Thou  art  a  priest  for 
ever,  after  the  order  of  Melchizedeck,' 
must  refer  to  an  individual,  not  a  nation." 

"  You  are  right.  Now  tell  me,  Cohen, 
who  wrote  this  Psalm  ?" 

''  David." 

"  Then,  I  ask  you  a  question  which 
your  fathers  could  not  answer;  if  Messiah 
be  David's  son,  in  what  sense  is  he  his 
Lord?" 

"I  cannot  tell  you,  for  I  am  unsldlled  in 
these  deep  things." 

"  My  dear  lad !  the  best  skilled  in  these 
things  is  he  who  receives  like  a  little  child 
the  plain  word  of  God  in  its  most  plain  and 
simple  meaning.  The  more  you  study  it, 
the  more  you  will  be  struck  with  its  glo- 
rious simplicity  and  comprehensibility." 

"  I  confess.  Captain  Ryan,  I  have  found 
it  so ;  but  on  these  more  solemn  and 
vitally  important  matters  it  may  be  more 
obscure." 

"  Just  the  contrary :  what  ia  of  most 
consequence  for  us  to  know  is  revealed 
the  most  clearly.  If  you  take  this  Psalm, 
for  instance,  as  addressed  by  David  in 
spirit  to  one  who,  though  of  his  own  flesh 
as  man,  was  also  to  be  a  Divine 
Person,  and  believe  that  he  likewise 
offered  up  a  sacrifice  of  abiding,  eternal 
efficacy  for  the  sins  of  this  world ;  and 
that  he  shall  come  again  to  subdue  his 
enemies  and  to  reign  as  a  king,  not  only 
over  Israel  but  over  the  whole  earth; 
then  you  will  see  the  beautiful  harmony 
of  the  prediction ;  and  its  consistence  with 
these  parts  of  the  oracles  of  God." 

"  Then  you  mean  to  say  that  the 
same  strange  doctrine  is  elsewhere  set 
forth  ?" 

"  Elsewhere  !  ay,  everywhere  :  Do  you 
think  we  build  our  faith  and  hope  on  an 
isolated  passage  ?  One  word,  indeed, 
being  God's  word,  would  prove  a  suffi- 
cient security  lor  the  whole  world  to  de- 
pend on ;  but  he  has  graciously  given  us 
line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,  to 
the  same  blessed  effect." 
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Will  you  point  out  some  of  those  pas- 
sages to  me  ?" 

"  Gladly :  but  remember  that  only  One 
can  teach  you  effectually;  and  lift  up 
your  heart  for  divine  instruction." 

"  I  do,  Captain  Ryan.  I  really  desire 
to  learn,  but  what  you  have  said  has 
startled  me  much.  I  thought  if  I  once 
could  bring  myself  to  recognize  in  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  the  Prince  Messiah,  so  longed 
for  by  us,  that  I  should  be  at  once  with 
you  in  faith ;  but  I  now  find  you  require 
me  wholly  to  alter  my  view  of  him  to 
whom  I  have  ever  looked  as  the  hope  of 
Israel — you  want  me  to  confess  that 
Messiah  Ben  David  is — God."  He  hesi- 
tated and  dropped  his  voice  in  pronoun- 
cing the  last  words. 

"  That  is  the  point  I  was  arguing  with 
your  people  yonder ;  and  I  found  them 
very  determined  in  opposing  me  ;  but  we 
have  one  appeal — to  the  law  and  to  the 
testimony.  I  set  before  you  what  I  be- 
lieve and  know  to  be  the  truth,  and  I  tell 
you  where  I  found  that  truth,  that  you  may 
yourself  seek  it  out.  1  have,  however,  this 
disadvantage  to  contend  with,  that  where- 
as I  have  the  inspired  narrative  of  the  ful- 
filment to  guide  me  to  the  perfect  mean- 
ing of  various  prophetic  scriptures,  you 
reject  that  portion,  and  insist  on  being 
convinced  by  the  Old  Testament  alone 
without  any  reference  to  the  New.  Still 
I  will  meet  you  there.  My  task  is  to  show 
that  in  the  Bible,  as  you  hold  it,  we  have 
evidence  of  a  Saviour  being  promised 
who  is  a  partaker  in  the  Divine  Essence  ; 
far  above  the  highest  created  angel,  and 
an  object  of  worship  to  those  who  ac- 
knowledge the  Most  High  God." 

'•'  And  that,  I  think,  you  cannot  do." 

"  We  shall  see  ; — In  your  liturgy  you 
have  this  passage,  I  think,  in  the  grace 
after  meals;  'O  God,  thou  art  our  Fa- 
ther, King,  Strength,  Creator,  Redeemer, 
and  Sanctifier:  the  Sanctifier  of  Jacob, 
the  Pastor,  the  Shepherd  of  Israel:  the 
beneficent  King,  who  dealeth  beneficently 
with  all ;  for  he  hath  been,  is,  and  ever 
will  be,  daily  beneficent  towards  us.' 
Now  these  words  include  every  thing; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  three  of  them, 
in  the  exact  order  in  which  they  stand, 
'  Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier,'  set 
forth  in  the  very  same  language  that  we 
use,  the  three  persons  whom  we  adore  in 


the  Unity  of  the  Godhead  :  the  Creating 
Father,  the  Redeeming  Son,  the  Sancti- 
fying Spirit.  I  think,  Cohen,  you  hold 
strongly  that  to  worship  any  created  ob- 
ject is  a  sin  ?" 

"  A  gross  sin :  an  idolatrous  act,  hate- 
ful to  God." 

"  Turn  to  the  Psalm  we  were  looking 
at.  '  In  the  day  of  thy  power  shall  the 
people  offer  thee  free-will  offerings,  and  a 
holy  worship.'  I  don't  ask  you  to  reply, 
only  note  it  down,  to  study  at  your  leisure. 
Now  look  at  Zechariah,  the  twelfth  chap- 
ter :  who  is  the  speaker  ?" 

Alick  looked,  and  replied,  "  Certainly 
God  is  the  speaker :  of  none  other  could 
it  be  said,  '  The  Lord  which  stretched 
forth  the  heavens,  and  layeth  the  founda- 
tions of  the  earth,  and  formeth  the  spirit 
of  man  within  him.'" 

"  Go  on,"  said  Captain  Ryan ;  and  he 
read  to  the  ninth  verse,  and  exclaimed, 
"  These  are  glorious  promises  indeed ! 
these  are  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  the 
Son  of  David  our  King."  He  then  re- 
sumed, and  read,  "  And  I  will  pour  upon 
the  house  of  David,  and  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Jerusalem,  the  spirit  of  grace  and 
of  supplications :  and  they  shall  look  upon 
me  whom  they  have  pierced,  and  they 
shall  mourn  for  him,  as  one  mourneth  for 
his  only  son ;  and  shall  be  in  bitterness 
for  him,  as  one  that  is  in  bitterness  for  his 
first-born." 

"Well,  Cohen?"  said  Captain  Ryan, 
as  Alick  made  a  full  stop. 

"  This  is  astounding  !"  exclaimed  the 
young  man,  "  there  must  be  an  error 
somewhere." 

"  Yes,  there  is  an  error  in  you,  even 
want  of  faith.  I  just  put  this  before  you : 
I  have  not  picked  out  an  isolated  pas- 
sage, but  made  you  read  the  whole  con- 
text, by  which  you  see  the  speaker  is  not 
changed.  '  The  Lord  which  stretcheth 
forth  the  heavens,  and  layeth  the  founda- 
tion of  the  earth,  and  formeth  the  spirit  of 
man  within  him,'  is  declaring  the  trium- 
phant period  of  Messiah's  coming,  to  re- 
store and  to  reign  over  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple ;  and  he  says,  '  They  shall  look  on 
me  whom  they  have  pierced.'  I  will  not 
now  even  insist  on  the  obvious  reference 
to  the  nation  who  nailed  Jesus  of  Na- 
zareth to  the  cross:  I  only  ask  you  to 
consider  the  bearing  of  the  passage  as  it 
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regards  the  Messiah.  And  now  just  look 
at  the  next  chapter,  the  seventh  verse, 
<  Awake,  O  sword,  against  my  Shepherd, 
and  against  the  man  that  is  my  fellow, 
saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts :  smite  the  Shep- 
herd, and  the  sheep  shall  be  scattered, 
and  1  will  turn  my  hand  upon  the  little 
ones.'  If  you  go  on  to  the  end,  you  will 
find  the  subject  of  Israel's  punishment 
and  subsequent  pardon  and  restoration, 
clearly  brought  forward." 

"These  are  wonderful  things,  I  con- 
fess :  have  you  more  to  show  me  ?" 

"  I  wish  to  ask  you  whether  you  would 
apply  the  title  of  Redeemer  of  Jacob  to 
any  but  God  ?" 

"  No,  certainly  not." 

"  What  then  does  Jacob  mean  by  that 
expression,  'God,  before  whom  my  fa- 
thers Abraham  and  Isaac  did  walk,  the 
God  that  fed  me  all  my  life  long  unto  this 
day,  the  angel  which  redeemed  me  from 
all  evil,  bless  the  lads.'  Gen.  xlviii. 
15,  16.     Who  is  this  redeeming  angel  ?" 

"  You  will  not  say  it  is  our  Messiah  at 
any  rate,"  observed  Alick ;  "  for  accord- 
ing to  you  he  is  far  above  all  created  an- 
gels." 

"  True,  he  is  so  ;  but  in  his  character 
of  one  appointed  and  sent  on  an  especial 
work  by  his  Father,  I  do  allow,  in  this  in- 
stance, the  application  of  the  term  angel, 
which  signifies  a  messenger,  to  Him." 

"  Now  I  remember,"  said  Alick  eager- 
ly, "  Httle  as  yet  I  know  of  the  Bible, 
I  remember  a  passage  that  explains  this. 
When  Moses  led  my  fathers  up  out  of 
Egypt,  the  Holy  One  said  to  him  that  he 
would  send  an  angel  to  deliver  them, 
whom  they  were  to  obey.  This  proves 
that  power  could  be  given  to  an  angel, 
for  a  special  purpose,  to  redeem  the  peo- 
ple from  temporal  evils." 

"  I  am  delighted,  my  dear  boy,  to  hear 
you  proving  Scripture  by  Scripture.  Now 
let  us  look  at  that  passage  ;  you  will  find 
it  in  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  Exodus, 
the  twentieth  and  following  verses.  Read 
it  attentively." 

Alick  read ;  "  Behold,  I  send  an  angel 
before  thee  to  keep  thee  in  the  way,  and 
to  bring  thee  into  the  place  which  I  have 
prepared.  Beware  of  him  and  obey  his 
voice,  provoke  him  not ;  for  he  will  not 
pardon  your  transgressions  :  for  my  name 
is  in  him,    But  if  thou  shalt  indeed  obey 


his  voice,  and  do  all  that  I  speak ;  then  I 
will  be  an  enemy  unto  thine  enemies,  and 
an  adversary  unto  thine  adversaries." 
"  This  is  what  I  alluded  to ;  and  it  is  very 
plain." 

"  It  is  very  plain,  Cohen,"  said  Captain 
Ryan,  solemnly,  "and  I  beseech  you  to 
ponder  it  deeply.  The  glorious  King 
who  will  yet  come  to  reign  over  you,  and 
us,  and  over  the  whole  earth,  the  Messiah, 
the  anointed  One,  He  it  was  who  first 
brought  your  fathers  into  the  good  land 
which  we  hope  shortly  to  visit :  the  land 
given  by  covenant  to  Abraham  and  his 
seed ;  and  into  which  the  Angel — the  mes- 
senger of  that  covenant  led  them.  I  now 
ask  you,  do  you  know  the  meaning  of 
that  great  and  terrible  name  by  which 
God  revealed  himself  to  Moses ;  which 
your  people  avoid  pronouncing,  and 
which,  therefore,  I  never  pronounce  to 
them  ?  Do  you  know  the  high  import  of 
this  name  ?"  and  he  pointed  it  out  to  him 
in  Hebrew. 

"  I  know  it  imports  greater  things  than 
w^e  can  utter,"  replied  Alick. 

"  Is  it  not  expressive  of  self-existence,  of 
eternity,  of  unchangeableness, — in  short, 
is  it  not  altogether  incommunicable  ? 
would  it  not  be  blasphemy  most  fearful,  in 
any  creature  to  assume  to  himself  that 
awful  name  ?" 

"  Who  would,  who  could  dare  to  do  it ! 
We  reject  your  Nazarene,  because  he 
ventured  to  claim  it,  and  we  are  shocked 
at  you  for  supporting  that  claim." 

"  And  we  support  it,  Cohen,  as  much 
on  the  strength  of  this  very  passage  as 
any  other.  This  Angel  is  one  sent ;  that 
is  clearly  expressed  ;  and  of  this  Angel  it 
is  declared  that  the  great,  the  awful,  the 
incommunicable  Name  is  in  him.  To 
him  they  are  required  to  yield  obedience, 
not  because  God,  as  then  speaking  to 
them,  will  punish  disobedience  otiered  to 
his  appointed  vicegerent,  but  because 
'  He  will  not  pardon  your  transgressions.' 
The  power  of  forgiving  sins  resides  in 
him ;  and  who  can  forgive  sins  but  God 
alone  ?  Obedience  is  to  be  rendered 
unto  him  by  the  command  of  God,  who 
elsewhere  has  repeatedly  said,  that  he 
will  not  give  his  glory  to  another ;  and 
the  people  are  cautioned  not  to  provoke 
him,  because  evidently,  the  power  to  pun- 
ish resides  independently  in  him.    This  is 
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indeed  He  to  whom  the  Father  says,  in  the 
forty-fifth  Psalm,  '  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is 
for  ever  and  ever :  a  sceptre  of  righteous- 
ness is  the  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom.'  This 
is  he  of  whom  it  is  said  in  the  second 
Psalm,  '  Kiss  the  Son,  lest  he  be  angry, 
and  ye  perish  from  the  right  way,  when 
his  wrath  is  kindled  but  a  little.  Blessed 
are  all  they  that  put  their  trust  in  him.' 
Yes,  and  '  Cursed  is  he  that  putteth  his 
trust  in  man,  and  maketh  flesh  his  arm.' " 

Alick  listened  with  deep  attention  :  "  I 
do  not  deny  that  you  have  startled  me 
very  much :  but  I  have  no  doubt  our 
learned  men  have  found  another  mean- 
ing for  these  expressions." 

•^  They  have  done  their  utmost  to  ex- 
plain them  away,  of  course  ;  and  hence  it 
is,  that  though  Moses,  who  testified  of 
Christ,  is  read  in  the  synagogues  every 
Sabbath-day,  you  cannot  perceive  his 
meaning — the  veil  is  on  your  hearts.  In 
the  day  when  you  shall  turn  to  the  Lord 
rejecting  all  the  glosses  and  perversions 
of  men,  and  desirous  to  be  taught  of 
Him  alone,  in  that  day  the  veil  shall  be 
taken  away,  and  you  shall  clearly  see 
what  is  now  hid  from  your  eyes.  All  that 
I  ask  of  you  is  an  unprejudiced  examina- 
tion of  your  own  scriptures,  with  inces- 
sant prayer  to  God  that  he  would  illumine 
and  direct  your  mind.  He  alone  can  re- 
veal himself  to  you  ;  and  if  you  will  not 
ask  for  such  revelation,  surely  you  despise 
the  gift,  and  must  exjDect  to  be  left  in  dark- 
ness. Secret  prayer  over  the  word  of 
God  can  do  nothing  but  good.  He  will 
not  lead  you  into  error,  nor  suffer  others 
to  lead  you,  if  you  humbly  commit  your- 
self to  his  teaching  and  protection." 

•'  That  is  my  great  comfort.  You,  or 
others,  may  bid  me  look  in  the  Bible  for 
evidence  to  establish  a  false  doctrine;  but 
if  I  do  it  in  earnest  prayer  to  God,  he  will 
make  my  search  the  very  means  of 
strengthening  me  against  what  is  wrong." 

"  Exactly  so ;  if  I  wanted  to  deceive 
you,  the  last  thing  I  should  do  would  be 
to  send  you  to  the  fountain  of*  truth,  the 
light  that  maketh  manifest." 

•'  I  shrank  from  your  doctrine  before," 
resumed  Alick,  "because  I  would  not  rec-  ' 
ognize  my  Messiah  in  a  crucified  man : 
now,  because  I  dare  not  regard  him  as 
the  Most  High  God.  What  a  strange 
mystery  is  this !" 


"  All  creation  is  a  mystery :  the  finger 
with  which  you  now  turn  over  that  leaf 
is  a  mystery  most  wonderful,  most  incom- 
prehensible. How  comes  it,  Cohen,  that 
at  the  very  moment  when  your  mind  con- 
ceives a  purpose  of  investigating  what 
stands  on  the  next  page  of  the  book,  at 
that  very  moment  your  finger,  the  imme- 
diate loss  of  which  would  not  in  the  small- 
est degree  lessen  or  affect  your  intellectu- 
al powers,  executes  the  purpose  of  your 
mind,  with  accuracy,  despatch,  and  facili- 
ty not  to  be  surpassed  ?  Oh,  contemplate 
for  a  moment  the  magnificent  mysteries 
that  enwrap  the  lowest  of  his  visible 
works,  and  then  think  what  must  be  the 
unfathomable  mysteriousness  of  the  awful 
Creator  Himself?  Remember,  He  has 
revealed  lo  us  in  that  book  what  we  are 
to  believe  ;  and  be  content  to  credit  what 
he  says,  to  receive  what  he  gives,  and  to 
wait  for  a  different  stage  of  being,  before 
you  essay  to  comprehend,  what  must,  in 
our  present  state,  be  utterly  incomprehen- 
sible." 

"  But  now,  Captain  Ryan,  if  I  am  to 
beheve  without  understanding,  why 
should  I  reject  what  the  Papists  beheve  ?" 

"  How  can  you  ask  such  a  question  ! 
I  bid  you  yield  undoubting  credence  to  all 
that  God  declares  in  the  Bible ;  and  one 
of  the  plainest,  most  unmistakeable  thino-g 
there  revealed,  is  the  abhorrence  in  which 
the  Lord  holds  idolatry.  The  Bible,  my 
dear  friend,  is  the  universal  key;  with  it, 
we  unlock  the  fetters  that  bind  the  poor 
Romanist,  and  set  him  free ;  with  it  we 
unlock  the  casket  that  the  Jew  holds 
closed,  and  exhibit  to  him  the  treasure 
that  he  was  unconscious  of  possessing." 

They  had  now  reached  their  temporary 
abode,  and  .found  Mr.  Cohen  so  much  in- 
disposed as  to  require  all  Alick's  attention. 
He  expressed  an  anxious  wish  to  find  him- 
self on  the  homeward  way,  and  talked  of 
immediately  proceeding  by  a  vessel  bound 
for  Jaff'a,  whence  he  could  readily  obtain 
a  passage  to  Alexandria,  and  thence  to 
England  as  he  might  wish.  Captain 
Ryan  saw  how  deeply  Alick  felt  this  pro- 
posed separation,  and  how  he  shrank  from 
leaving  his  parent  in  the  hands  of  strange 
shipmen ;  he  therefore  conferred  with  his 
wife,  and  came  to  the  decision  that  as  they 
were  under  no  particular  necessity  to  pur- 
sue the  route  they  had  entered  on,  it 
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would  be  right  to  follow  out  a  path 
seemingly  marked  for  them ;  and  the  re- 
sult was  the  embarkation  of  the  whole 
party  in  a  very  small  but  commodious 
veBsel,  for  the  port  of  Jaffa.  Alick's  grat- 
itude knew  no  bounds  ;  and  Charley  was 
wonderfully  delighted. 

"  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Alick,"  said  he, 
"that  Jaffa  is  Joppa,  where  Simon  the 
tanner  lived  by  the  sea-side,  and  Simon 
Peter  lodged  with  him ;  and  there  came 
a  great  sheet  down  from  heaven,  and  a 
voice  bade  him  slay  and  eat  all  the  things 
in  it?  You  know,  that  was  a  vision  to 
let  him  see  he  was  not  to  despise  the 
Gentiles,  but  to  go  to  Cornelius  the  cen- 
turion, when  the  messengers  came  to  say 
an  angel  had  bade  him  send  for  Peter." 

"  Well,  now,  Charley,  you  must  show 
me  that  story  in  the  Bible ;  for  I  confess 
I  can't  make  anything  of  it,  in  the  way 
you  have  told  it  to  me." 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure  I  will ;"  and  he  bustled 
away  for  his  Bible,  and  was  soon  on 
Ahck's  knee,  reading  to  him  the  tenth 
chapter  of  the  Acts.  Alick  was  greatly 
struck  with  it.  "  This  was  a  remarkable 
epoch,"  said  he,  half  unconsciously,  "  for 
here  was  the  first  acknowledgment  of  the 
Gentiles.  I  plainly  see,  every  thing  con- 
tinued Jewish  up  to  this  time." 

"  Oh  yes,"  answered  Charley,  "  and  if 
you  read  the  next  chapter,  you  will  find 
how  Peter  got  into  a  scrape  with  the 
apostles  in  Jerusalem  for  eating  with 
Gentiles." 

"  Indeed !  then  let  us  read  it  directly : 
I  should  like  to  know  how  he  got  out  of 
the  scrape."  This  was  done  ;  and  Char- 
ley said,  "  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?" 

"  Why,  what  do  you  thinl;  of  it,  Char- 
ley? I  should  like  to  hear  your  opinion 
of  the  matter." 

"  I  think  it  is  very  beautiful.  You  see, 
Peter  would  not  have  gone  to  a  Gentile 
for  all  the  messengers  that  the  Centurion 
could  have  sent,  because  it  was  contrary 
to  the  law  that  he  had  :  but  when  God 
himself  commanded  him,  how  very  readi- 
ly he  did  go !  The  Papists  make  Peter 
the  first  Pope,  but  you  see  he  behaved 
quite  unlike  a  Pope — he  would  not  let 
Cornelius  worship  him." 

"  Stop,  Charley ;  does  God  make  laws 
and  unmake  them  ?  are  his  commands  so 
uncertain?    He  forbade  a  thing  to   be 


"  done  by  the  Jews,  and  then  commanded 
I  a  Jew  to  do  it.     Is  it  so  ?" 

"  I  suppose  if  God  commands  it  to  be 
dark  to-night,  that  it  is  no  reason  he 
;  should  not  command  it  to  be  light  in  the 
,  morning,  Mr.  Alick,"  said  the  child,  set- 
j  ting  his  broad  eyes  upon  him,  in  wonder 
'  at  his  bringing  the  charge  of  inconsist- 
I  ency  against  the  Lord.  "  And  I  suppose 
;  if  the  sun's  light  came  at  first  only  on  the 
tops  of  the  mountains,  that  is  no  reason  i; 
[  should  not  shine  into  the  valleys  bye  and 
;  bye,  Mr.  Alick." 

The  answer  was  conclusive ;  it  opened 
a  new  scene  to  Alick's  view;  and  made 
him  almost  enter  into  the  thankful  feel- 
1  ings  with  which  the  Jewish  apostles  said. 
"  Then  hath  God  also  to  the  Gentiles 
granted  repentance  unto  life."  Alick  al- 
ways felt,  when  with  Charley,  like  one 
who  was  being  quietly  towed  into  a 
pleasant  haven :  but  when  with  others  he 
seemed  painfully  toiling  against  a  rough 
current.  He  now  resolved  to  enjoy  a  lit- 
tle of  his  favourite  friend's  chat,  and  clos- 
ing the  book  went  on. 

"  I  like  your  Papa  very  much  indeed, 
Charley." 

"  So  you  ought,  for  he  is  fonder  of  you 
than  of  any  body." 

"  What  makes  you  think  so  ?" 
'•  Oh,  everything :  he  always  calls  you. 
'  That  dear  lad,'  or  '  our  beloved  Alick.' 
or  '  that  noble  young  Jew,'  or  some  such 
thing ;  and  at  prayers  how  he  does  pray 
for  you  !     And  when  Ben-Melchor  set  the 

Jews  upon  him  so,  about  you" ,  here 

Charley  slopped,  for   he   had    let  out  a 
secret. 

"  Go  on  ;  when  they  attacked  him  about 
me,  what  did  he  do  ?" 

"  I  did  not  know  you  knew  it,  said  Char- 
ley with  glee,  "  and  he  did  not  want  you 
to  know  it.  They  really  frightened  us. 
they  were  so  cross.  I  could  not  tell  what 
they  said,  j'ou  know  ;  but  both  mamma 
and  I  were  in  a  fright.  When  they  were 
gone  we  cried  ;  and  papa  said  he  thought 
we  loved  you  better  than  to  mind  facing 
such  a  breeze  for  your  sake." 

"  I  wonder  they  did  not  go  to  my  father.'' 
said  Alick.  In  fact,  they  had  been  to  him  ; 
and  the  result  was  an  admission  on  their 
side,  that  if  it  was  in  the  Bible  his  son  was 
searching,  with  unprejudiced  mind,  for  the 
truth,  he  was  in  a  safe  way,    Ben-Melchor 
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had  represented  the  Ryans  as  worship- 
pers of  images ;  and  Mr.  Cohen  as  a  man 
of  no  reUgion  whatever,  allowing  his  son 
to  be  led  astray  in  the  prospect  of  worldly 
advantages.  On  these  points  the  Jews 
were  quickly  set  right ;  and  in  resentment 
at  the  impositions  of  their  unworthy  bro- 
ther, they  refused  to  interfere  any  far- 
ther. 

Alick  resumed  the  discourse  with 
Charles.  "  Is  there  any  place  besides 
Joppa  that  you  are  anxious  to  see  ?" 

"  Oh,  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem  !"  cried  the 
child,  clapping  his  hands.  "  Won't  we 
see  Jerusalem  itself?  You  can't  think 
how  glad  I  am  that  we  are  going  this 
road ;  for  you  see,  it  was  very  uncertain 
if  we  could  get  to  Jerusalem  at  all  the 
other  way.  Now,  we  shall  go  right  up, 
up,  till  we  get  there." 

"  Is  it  up-hill  all  the  way,  do  you 
think?" 

"  No,  but  the  Bible  always  talks  of  go- 
ing up  to  Jerusalem  you  know.  It's  the 
greatest  place  in  the  whole  world ;  and 
it's  a  great  honour  to  go  to  it ;  so  we  say 
up,  we  shall  go  up,  up  to  Jerusalem,"  and 
again  he  clapped  his  hands,  and  kicked 
out  his  htde  feet  as  he  sat. 

"  But  I  have  a  greater  portion  in  Jeru- 
salem than  you,  Charley." 

"  I  know  you  have :  it  belongs  to  you  ; 
but  we  Gentiles  may  go  up  and  worship 
there,  you  know.  The  poor  Jews,  Mr. 
Alick,  are  badly  aff  in  their  own  city; 
Papa  says  it  will  grieve  our  hearts  to  see 
how  they  are  oppressed :  but  nevermind ; 
their  King  will  soon  come,  and  restore 
the  kingdom  to  Israel." 

"  But  now,  Charley,  if  this  King  should, 
after  all,  not  be  the  one  you  expect,  what 
will  become  of  you  ?"  Charley  stared  at 
him,  and  then  asked,  "  Do  you  mean, 
what  would  become  of  me  if  Jesus  Christ 
was  not  King  of  the  Jews  and  King  of 
heaven  and  earth  ?" 

'•  Yes." 

'<  If  so  I  must  be  lost  entirely ;  I  should 
so  to  hell ;  because  I  should  have  no 
Saviour.  But  don't  talk  in  that  way,  Mr. 
Alick.  I  know  very  well  he  is  the  King ; 
he  is  the  Lord ;  he  w^ill  save  me,  a  poor 
little  sinful  child,  and  he  will  save  you,  if 
you  believe  in  him." 

But  Alick  felt  as  if  he  was  farther  off 
from  beheving  than  ever:  he  longed  to 


be  ashore  again,  and  to  plunge  into  the 
scenes  that  promised  so  greatly  to  excite 
him.  His  father's  state  of  health  de- 
pressed his  spirits ;  and  on  the  whole  he 
had  lost  so  much  of  the  buoyancy  that 
once  distinguished  him,  as  to  make  Cap- 
tain Ryan  anxious  too  for  his  arrival  in  a 
more  stirring  place.  They  made  the 
passage  as  favourably  as  they  could 
wish ;  and  with  a  very  great  accession  .of 
scriptural  knowledge  so  far  as  the  He- 
brew Bible  went,  and  not  a  little  improve- 
ment in  the  languages  most  requisite  to 
be  studied  preparatory  to  a  tour  in  those 
deeply  interesting  countries,  Alick  ap- 
proached the  shores  of  Palestine. 

This  interval,  so  unexpectedly  occur- 
ring, had  been  of  immense  use  to  him  :  he 
was  aware  of  it,  and  secretly  thankful. 
Towards  the  Ryans  his  regard  daily  in- 
creased ;  and  the  tender  care  bestowed 
on  his  sick  father  doubly  endeared  them. 
"  I  am  sure,"  said  Mr.  Cohen,  "  I  am  do- 
ing right,  Alick.  in  leaving  you  with  such 
friends,  if  I  must  leave  you ;  but  to  say 
truth,  the  breezes  that  have  reached  me 
from  that  glorious  land  seem  to  have  in- 
fused new  life  into  me  already;  and  who 
knows  but  I  too  may  go  up  to  Jerusalem  ?" 


CHAPTER  XII. 

"  Yonder  they  rise,  the  mountain 
heights  of  Judea,"  said  Captain  Ryan, 
shortly  after  their  landing,  while  Alick 
strained  his  eyes  to  trace  the  blue  outline 
distinctly  marked  on  the  horizon.  "  I 
could  tell  of  some  who,  by  toilsome  efforts, 
through  privations  that  you  can  scarcely 
imagine  the  existence  of,  and  amid  dan- 
gers now  happily  at  an  end,  just  reached 
this  spot,  and  having  gazed  on  these  hills, 
lay  down  to  die.  The  privilege  of  enter- 
ing within  the  holy  city  was  denied  them  ; 
but  to  lay  their  bones  so  near  it  was 
counted  a  blessing  well  worth  the  expen- 
diture of  their  little  remaining  strength, 
and  of  the  hoard  accumulated  during 
many  years'  struggle  against  adversity, 
persecution,  and  all  the  storms  that  beat 
upon  their  heads  during  the  bitterest  sea- 
son of  Israel's  universal  affliction." 
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Alick  made  no  reply:  his  eyes  were 
rivetted  on  the  mountain-tops ;  and  Cap- 
tain Ryan,  wishing  to  leave  him  to  the 
unrestrained  indulcrence  of  feelinfrg  which 
he  well  understood,  took  advantage  of  the 
appearance  of  an  Arab  in  the  contrary 
direction,  to  make,  as  he  said,  some  inqui- 
ries concerning  the  army  of  Ibraham 
Pasha,  lately  assembled  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  proceeded  to  accost  the 
Ishmaelite. 

Thus  left  alone,  Alick  at  once  threw 
himself  on  a  bank,  with  head  propped  on 
his  hand,  and  abandoned  himself  to  the 
emotion  that  he  had  found  it  scarcely 
possible  so  long  to  suppress.  Sighs,  in- 
creasing to  sobs,  burst  from  his  bosom, 
and  tears  flowed  unrestrained,  while  with 
a  mixture  of  pride,  grief,  shame,  and  in- 
dignation, the  master  passion  of  his  soul 
so  lately  roused  into  existence,  but  al- 
ready absorbing  everything  else — the  love 
of  his  country,  beat  in  every  vein.  After 
a  long  interval,  it  found  vent  in  words 
that  he  would  not  have  breathed  to  mor- 
tal ear. 

"  Land  of  my  fathers,  the  inheritance 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  of 
their  seed  for  ever — Our  own  land,  our 
pleasant  land,  the  glory  of  all  lands,  why, 
why  should  this  be  ?  Did  not  the  Lord 
our  God  give  us  the  land,  by  a  covenant 
confirmed  with  an  oath,  and  a  promise  to 
cast  out  the  nations  and  to  plant  us  in  it, 
and  to  establish  us  there  for  ever ;  and 
must  the  rightful  possessors  of  those 
blessed  hills,  look  upon  them  from  a  dis- 
tant spot,  and  count  it  a  privilege  to  die 
60  near  Jerusalem,  while  the  soil  itself  is 
trampled  down  by  the  feet  of  its  enemies, 
and  Zion  is  profaned  by  the  presence  of 
false  gods,  abominable  idols,  and  what- 
soever the  Lord  hateth  ?  Judah  has 
couched  indeed,  he  has  laid  down,  but  is 
it  as  a  lion  ?  and  oh,  who  shall  rouse  him 
up !  At  this  very  moment  my  people 
have  power,  if  but  the  Lord  would  raise 
a  Joshua  to  lead  them  on — power  to 
march  upon  the  hosts  of  unbelieving 
usurpers,  and  expel  them  from  the  holy 
land.  I  am  sure  of  it :  in  numbers  we  are 
formidable  ;  in  our  wealth  we  possess  the 
means  of  forming  mighty  aUiances ;  in  in- 
tellect, in  enterprise,  in  perseverance  are 
we  behind-hand  with  any  people  under 
heaven  ?    It  is  because  her  sons  are  alien 


in  heart  that  Jerusalem  is  trodaen  down, 
and  Judea  a  desolation !  Every  mongrel 
tribe  of  Gentile  race  may  establish  a  foot- 
ing there;  but  they  to  whom  the  land 
wholly  belongs  may  plant  no  foot  except 
by  degrading  sufferance  :  every  flaunting 
flag  may  wave  in  the  breezes  of  Judea, 
and  bespeak  a  political  existence  con- 
nected with  the  country,  except  the  lion 
standard  of  Judah.  Her  own  masters 
alone  are  scorned,  her  own  leaders  alone 
are  proscribed,  her  own  sons  alone  are 
contumaciously  banished  from  that  coun 
try,  MY  country,  the  country  which  God 
gave  to  me,  and  which  man  shall  not 
much  longer  withhold."  He  sprang  to  his 
feet ;  and  almost  unconsciously  shaking 
his  clenched  fist  towards  the  spot  from 
which  his  eyes  had  never  been  withdrawn, 
he  repeated  with  fiery  determination, 
"  The  land  is  ours ;  and  restore  it  you 
shall,  ye  motley  herd  of  Turks,  Christians, 
and  nondescript  vagabonds,  who  dare  de- 
file it  by  your  presence  I" 

His  extended  arm  was  suddenly  grasp- 
ed from  behind ;  and  looking  round  he 
beheld  a  stranger,  habited  in  one  of  the 
varieties  of  costume  that  he  had  seen  in 
the  bazaar  of  Jaffa  the  preceding  evening, 
when,  after  debarcation.  Captain  Ryan 
had  taken  him  for  a  hasty  stroll  round  the 
place.  A  robe,  rather  short,  trowsers  not 
so  loose  as  the  generality  of  those  he  had 
seen,  and  a  high  flat  red  cap,  with  a  single 
narrow  roll  of  purple  muslin  passed  round 
the  lower  edge,  formed  the  dress  ;  but  in 
the  countenance  Alick  could  not  help 
tracing  a  strong  resemblance  to  his  own  ; 
allowing  for  some  ten  or  twelve  years  dif- 
ference, and  the  addition  of  a  short,  close- 
curled  beard,  and  a  more  lofty  arch  of  the 
black  eyebrow  than  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  even  among  his  own  race. 
The  glance  that  met  his  was  not  friendly : 
it  bespoke  a  degree  of  menace,  and  yet 
more  of  contempt;  and  while  the  left 
hand  of  the  intruder  still  grasped  his  arm, 
and  the  other  hand  was  held  back  from 
view,  Alick's  mind  underwent  an  un- 
pleasant transition,  from  the  warlike  emo- 
tion just  excited,  to  the  consciousness  that 
he  was  wholly  unarmed,  and  in  the  power 
of  a  very  questionable  companion.  How- 
ever, he  spoke  at  once,  and  in  a  tone  by 
no  means  indicative  of  alarm,  and  inquired 
in  ItaUan  what  the  stranger  wanted  with 
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him.  A  shake  of  the  head  conveyed  the 
rejection  of  this  language  ;  he  then  tried 
the  same  query  in  imperfect  Arabic ;  to 
which  the  stranger  responded,  by  asking 
him  what  he  did  there. 

This  was  not  so  easily  to  be  told  by  a 
smattering  beginner  in  the  language  :  he 
therefore  took  the  shortest  phrase  he 
could  master,  and  pointing  again  to  the 
mountain  he  said,  "  It  is  my  country." 

•'You  are  a  Frank,"  said  the  other, 
glancing  scornfully  at  his  dress. 

"  I  am  a  Jew,"  replied  Alick,  proudly. 
His  arm  was  immediately  liberated,  but 
the  gaze  by  no  means  relaxed,  while  in 
choice  Hebrew  the  stranger  enquired, 
•'  Wherefore  did  you  lift  your  hand  in 
wrath  towards  the  holy  hill  ?" 

"  I  hfted  my  hand,"  rephed  Alick.  while 
his  eyes  sparkled  with  joy,  "  against  the 
unholy  people  who  pollute  by  their  pres- 
ence the  mountains  of  the  Lord." 

"  And  you  are  not  afraid  to  avow  your- 
self, in  such  a  place  and  in  such  com- 
pany!" remarked  the  stranger,  in  excel- 
lent English.  "  When  such  a  heart  is 
put  into  our  people  a  little  more  exten- 
sively, Cohen,  we  shall  soon  repossess  our 
land,  and  rejoice  together  upon  the  moun- 
tains of  Israel.  I  see  you  are  surprised, 
and  no  marvel :  you  do  not  recollect  me ; 
for  you  were  a  mere  child  when  I  visited 
your  father's  house.  I  am  now  a  resident 
in  this  country,  and  to-day  had  the  unex- 
pected pleasure  of  meeting  my  old  friend 
in  the  narrow  streets  of  Jaffa.  He  sent 
me  in  quest  of  you,  and  I  found  you  en- 
gaged as  he  led  me  to  expect.  I  heard 
your  indignant  exclamation,  and  put  your 
courage  to  the  test  which  it  stood  so  well. 
We  are  co-religionists ;  and  co-heirs  of 
that  glorious  land,  which  is  at  this  mo- 
ment ours  of  right ;  and  v/hich  by  might 
shall  yet  be  ours  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
world,  and  to  their  confusion  if  they  dare 
to  resist  us." 

The  tone,  the  look,  the  gesture  that  ac- 
companied these  proud  words  bespoke  an 
enthusiasm  so  akin  to  that  of  young  Co- 
hen, that  his  very  soul  seemed  to  expand 
in  an  atmosphere  more  congenial  than 
any  he  had  ever  yet  breathed  in :  he 
caught  and  grasped  the  outstretched 
hand  of  his  energetic  companion,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Those  hills,  those  everlasting 
hills,  the   landmarks  of  our  beauteous 


Canaan  !  shall  it  indeed  be  ours  to  fight 
our  way  within  the  barrier,  and  inch  by 
inch  to  win  all  back  from  the  accursed 
enemies  of  our  God  ?  Have  you  a  band, 
a  little  band,  prepared  for  the  enterprise  ? 
Oh  with  what  joy  shall  I  enrol  myself 
among  that  chosen  few :  and  in  the 
strength  of  the  Lord  be  strong  to  do  ex- 
ploits !" 

"  Gideon's  three  hundred  would  suffice," 
replied  his  new  friend  :  "  or  Jonathan  with 
his  armour-bearer  alone :  but  we  must 
wait,  alas  !  we  must  await  the  token  from 
Him  who  of  old  bade  Moses  '  Speak  to 
the  children  of  Israel  that  they  go  for- 
ward.' " 

"  You  said  just  now  that  it  should  be 
yours  by  might,"  remarked  Alick,  almost 
reproachfully. 

"  Aye,  but  not  by  man's  might,  until 
the  Lord  vouchsafes  once  more  to  be  our 
Banner.  That  day  approaches  fast:  bone 
shall  come  to  his  bone,  scattered  and  dry 
as  the  bones  now  arej  and  when  the 
Breath  breathes  into  the  mass,  then  shall 
Judah  and  Ephraim  together  arise,  an  ex- 
ceeding great  army,  prepared  to  march, 
— march  to  yonder  glorious  hills,  over  this 
soil  (and  he  stamped  his  foot  on  it),  and 
over  every  plain  that  grovels  at  the  feet 
of  our  own  mountain  land.  The  might, 
the  zeal  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  shall  per- 
form this." 

"  You  seem  very  fond  of  the  Bible," 
said  Alick. 

''  Am  I  not  a  Jew  ?  Are  not  the  Holy 
Books  at  once  our  personal  and  political 
history,  our  statistics  and  our  charter  ?" 

Every  word  spoken  by  this  impetuous 
man,  whose  countenance  expressed  all 
the  fire  and  buoyancy  of  youth,  combined 
with  the  decision  of  ripened  manhood,  in- 
creased Alick's  delight  in  him.  After  a 
short  pause,  the  stranger  resumed ;  and 
while  he  spoke,  his  eyes  softened  into  the 
deepest  sadness  of  heart-struck  humility 
— ''  Come,  Cohen,  right  well  we  know 
why  it  is  that  you  and  I  stand  here  gazing 
with  wistful  lonmnffs  on  a  land  from  which 
we  are  thrust  out,  and  which  is  yet  seal- 
ed against  our  return  :  and  knowing  the 
evil,  we  know  the  remedy.  Yonder  lies 
Jerusalem,  our  holy  and  beautiful  city; 
let  us  now  stand  and  spread  forth  our 
hands  towards  it,  and  pray.  It  may  be 
that  He,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  will  hear 
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from  his  dwelling-place,  and  hearing,  will 
forgive."^ 

They  stood  with  outstretched  arms  and 
eyes  fixed  on  the  heaven  above  where 
they  supposed  the  beloved  city  to  be,  and 
the  elder  uttered  one  of  the  sublime 
prayers  of  the  Jewish  liturgy,  comprising 
a  deep  confession  of  sin,  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  for  the  iniquities  of  the  people 
they  were  driven  away,  and  kept  in  per- 
petual affliction :  and  most  passionate  in- 
treaty  for  pardon,  and  restoration  to  their 
own  land.  Alick  had  often  unthinkingly 
run  through  that  very  supplication  in 
Duke's  Place ;  every  word  was  I'amiliar  to 
him  ;  but  what  new  and  thrilling  emotion 
did  every  word  excite  in  his  breast,  now 
that  the  very  scene  was  before  his  eyes, 
and  the  inmost  longings  of  his  spirit  had 
something  so  tangible  to  fix  on !  They 
prayed  standing  and  covered,  uncon- 
scious of  the  presence  of  a  third  person, 
who,  lowly  kneeling  and  bare-headed 
echoed  the  prayer  from  his  very  heart. 
It  was  Captain  Ryan,  w^ho  had  come  up 
behind  a  natural  hedge  of  the  prickly 
pear,  expecting  to  find  Alick  alone,  as  he 
left  him ;  and  who  had  heard  the  invita- 
tion given,  which  he  rightly  supposed 
would  not  have  been  extended  to  a  Gen- 
tile like  himself:  he  therefore  remained 
out  of  sight,  but  closely  united  in  spirit 
with  the  praying  Jews :  and  as  they  con- 
cluded, he  softly  stole  away,  too  honour- 
able to  overhear  their  private  discourse. 

Da  Costa,  as  the  stranger  Jew  in- 
structed Alick  to  call  him,  reconducted 
his  companion  to  Jaffa,  where  Mr.  Cohen 
very  warmly  expressed  his  pleasure  on 
seeing  them  together,  and  inquired  for 
-Captain  Ryan.  Alick  slightly  coloured 
on  recollecting  the  unceremonious  way  in 
-which  he  had  left  the  place  where  his 
Irish  friend  was  likely  again  to  seek  him, 
and  mentioned  the  circumstance;  but  the 
Captain's  appearance  soon  set  him  at  ease 
on  that  ground,  though  a  degree  of  shy- 
ness that  he  felt  stealing  more  and  more 
over  him  in  reference  to  those  Christian 
guides  who  had  laid  him  under  obliga- 
tions so  deep,  was  really  painful  to  his 
spirit.  Da  Costa  soon  became  extremely 
sociable  with  a  person  whose  manners 
not  a  little  resembled  his  own,  in  point  of 
frankness,  energy  and  vivacity ;  they  con- 
versed a  good  deal  on  general  and  local 


subjects ;  mutually  pleased  in  proportion 
as  they  discovered  more  of  each  other's 
tastes  and  pursuits.  "  I  like  your  country- 
men. Captain  Ryan,"  said  Da  Costa: 
"  they  are  far  more  accessible  than  the 
English  ;  and  besides,  there  seems  to  be 
among  you  a  strong  tinge  of  Jewish  blood. 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  that  before  ?" 

"  Undoubtedly  :  the  opinion  is  prevalent 
that  we,  the  native  race  of  Ireland,  owe 
our  origin,  at  least  in  part,  to  a  tribe  of 
Israelites  who,  after  being  repulsed  in 
many  other  quarters,  found  a  welcome  and 
a  home  in  the  green  Isle,  w^liere  they  es- 
tablished themselves,  and  imparted,  in 
process  of  time,  the  privileges  of  Hebrew 
descent  to  a  large  portion  of  the  Island- 
ers." 

"  So  I  have  heard,  sir :  and  I  for  one 
feel  pleasure  in  believing  it  to  be  so.  But 
now,  supposing  it  proved,  and  that  you 
are  one  of  the  stock  so  flir  Hebraized, 
what  part  do  you  expect  to  bear  in  the 
great  event  of  our  coming  restoration  ?" 
This  was  asked  smilingly,  and  even  play- 
fully, and  Captain  Ryan  smiled  too ;  but 
before  he  could  answer.  Charley,  whose 
face  had  crimsoned  while  he  listened  to 
the  question,  ran  up  to  Da  Costa,  and 
seizing  his  robe  said,  ''  We  shall  be  one 
of  the  ten  nations  that  will  take  hold  of 
your  skirt,  and  say.  We  will  go  with  you  ; 
for  we  have  seen  that  God  is  with  you  of 
a  truth." 

"  My  fine  little  fellow  !"  exclaimed  Da 
Costa,  lifting  him  high  in  his  arms. 
"  where  did  you  learn  that?" 

"  Out  of  the  book  of  Zechariah,  sir : 
Mr.  Alick  knows  all  about  it." 

"  Zechariah  prophesies  great  things 
for  us,"  remarked  the  other,  addressin<r 
Mr.  Cohen. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Charley,  '•  he  says  there 
shall  be  a  fountain  opened  in  Jerusalem 
for  sin  and  uncleanness  ;  and  he  says  you 
shall  look  on  Him  whom  you  pierced,  and 
mourn  for  him." 

"  And  who  did  we  pierce,  my  little  com- 
mentator ?" 

''  Jesus  Christ:  and  w^hen  you  see  that 
He  is  the  Messiah,  and  that  He  is  the 
Lord,  then  you  will  be  sorry  for  what  you 
did  unknowingly,  you  know." 

'•  Yes,"  answered  the  other  smiling, 
"  when  we  see  it  we  shall  be  very  sorry, 
I  am  sure."    Then  setting  the  child  down 
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and  stroking  his  head  kindly,  he  added, 
"  Always  speak  out,  my  boy :  honesty  is 
a  rare  virtue." 

"  Oh,  then  you  do  believe  it,  do  you  ? 
you  love  the  Lord  Jesus,  do  you  V  cried 
Charley  with  great  delight. 

"  No,  that  does  not  follow:  but  you  may 
be  a  very  good  Christian,  and  I  a  very 
good  Jew,  and  we  may  remain  excellent 
friends  all  the  while." 

"  No,  we  can't,"  replied  the  boy  quickly : 
"  for  if  one  of  us  were  to  die,  there  would 
be  an  end  to  our  friendship ;  and  one  of 
us  may  die  directly ;  and  then  what's  the 
good  of  being  such  friends  as  that,  Mr. 
Jew !" 

Da  Costa  looked  surprised,  and  a  shade 
of  displeasure  passed  over  his  connte- 
nance,  while  he  said  to  Captain  Ryan, 
still,  however,  affectionately  caressing  the 
child,  "  Do  you  think  this  a  good  system 
of  education,  Captain  ?  I  confess  1  don't 
like  the  proselytizing  mania :  we  never 
seek  to  convert  you,  and  why  you  should 
be  so  bent  on  our  apostacy  I  cannot  tell." 

"  Before  I  answer  you,  pray  tell  me, 
have  you  read  the  New  Testament?" 

"  Ay  ;  through  and  through ;  and  with 
the  greatest  attention." 

"  And  what  impression  did  it  leave  on 
your  mind  ?" 

"  Just  so  much  impression  as  the  shad- 
ow of  yon  floating  cloud  has  left  on  the 
objects  over  which  it  passed.  I  was  a 
Jew  before  I  read  it :  and  having  read  I 
was  as  much  a  Jew  as  ever." 

•'  You  would  have  been  twice  as  much 
a  Jew  had  you  received  the  testimony 
which  it  bears  to  the  King  of  the  Jew^s. 
But  answer  me  honestly  to  this,  did  you, 
before  investigating  that  book,  or  during 
the  investigation,  pray  for  divine  light  to 
guide  you  into  all  truth  V 

"  No  ;  for  having  all  truth  in  my  pos- 
session, while  I  hold  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets, I  should  be  belying  my  faith,  and 
mocking  the  Most  High,  if  I  ask  to  be 
guided  into  what  I  know  does  not  exist." 

"  Well,  then,  did  you  pray  to  be  kept 
from  error?" 

"  No,  I  do  not  remember  that  I  did :  I 
had  one  touchstone,  '  Hear,  O  Israel,'  and 
whatever  militates  against  the  unity  of  the 
God  of  Israel  is  by  that  touchstone  at  once 
exposed  and  shivered  to  atoms."  He  spoke 


this  with  an  expression  of  mingled  indig- 
nation and  contempt. 

"  I  grant  it :  but  the  great  mystery  that 
you  reject  courts  a  contact  with  that 
touchstone.  You  do  not  try  it  fairly,  be- 
cause you  do  not  ask  of  the  Lord  to  show 
you  what,  ii'  it  be  true,  is,  must  be,  a  mys- 
tery to  human  reason,  and  apprehended 
only  by  faith ;  which  faith  is  the  gift  of 
God  given  for  man's  justification,  as  your 
own  own  Scriptures  declare ;  for  Moses 
says,  '  Abraham  believed  God,  and  He 
counted  it  unto  him  for  righteousness,' 
and  Habbakkuk  says,  '  The  just  shall  live 
by  his  faith.'  Isaiah  asks,  '  Who  hath 
believed  our  report,  and  to  whom  is  the 
arm  of  the  Lord  revealed  V  I  could  cite 
many  more  passages  to  the  same  effect ; 
but  I  will  only  direct  your  attention  to 
one,  and  that  an  awful  one: — you  will 
find  it  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Isaiah." 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Mr.  Cohen. 

"  It  is  this,"  answered  Captain  Ryan ; 
and  he  read  the  passage,  "  Go,  and  tell 
this  people.  Hear  ye  indeed,  but  under- 
stand not;  and  see  ye  indeed,  but  per- 
ceive not :  make  the  heart  of  this  people 
fat,  and  make  their  ears  heavy,  and  shut 
their  eyes ;  lest  they  see  with  their  eyes, 
and  hear  with  their  ears,  and  understand 
with  their  heart,  and  convert,  and  be 
healed." 

"  And  you  apply  this  to  us,  because  we 
reject  certain  additions  made  by  man  to 
the  word  of  God  ?"  said  Da  Costa. 

"  It  must  apply  to  you,  for  Isaiah  wrote 
of  no  other  people  ;  and  according  to  your 
own  declaration  you  receive  the  whole  of 
the  Old  Testament  without  a  cavil.  It  is 
against  a  farther  revelation  of  God,  con- 
tinually referred  to  in  those  Scriptures, 
that  you  close  your  eyes,  ears,  heart ;  and 
you  will  not  even  put  up  a  secret  silent 
prayer,  to  have  the  veil  taken  away  which 
we  assert  is  upon  your  heart;  and  if  it  be 
not  there,  surely  such  prayer  can  do  no 
harm.  The  Lord  will  not  answer  a  peti- 
tion for  more  light  by  deepening  your 
present  darkness." 

"  That  is  the  point :  we  have  light  in 
abundance:  and  to  ask  for  more  would 
be  to  ask  a  vain  thing." 

"  Your  fathers  thought  the  same.  Do 
you  remember  a  passage  in  the  Gospel, 
where  Jesus  cured  a  bhnd  man,  and  so 
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provoked  the  boastful  rebukes  of  the  Phar- 
isees, who  scoffingly  asked  him,  '  Are  we 
bhnd  also  V  Jesus  answered,  them,  '  If 
ye  were  blind,  ye  should  have  no  sin ;  but 
now  ye  say,  we  see,  therefore  your  sin  re- 
maineth.'  " 

"  I  don't  remember  it ;  but  no  doubt  you 
quote  correctly." 

"  Yes :  and  without  recollecting  it  you 
express  the  very  same  thing  that  they  did. 
You  boast  of  seeinof — of  havino^  as  much 
light  as  you  require:  and  indeed,  the  light 
you  have  in  the  Old  Testament  is  a  true 
light,  shining  in  a  dark  place  ;  but  its  pur- 
pose is  to  show  you  a  path  whereby  you 
may  emerge  and  walk  in  the  blaze  of  day. 
It  is  because  you  neglect  this  use  of  the 
light  already  vouchsafed,  that  you  offend 
the  gracious  Giver,  and  remain  under  his 
displeasure.  Oh,  that  you  would  search, 
not  only  carefully  but  prayerfully,  the 
record  which  God  hath  given  us  of  his 
Son !" 

Da  Costa  shook  his  head ;  and  Captain 
Rj'an  desisted  from  pressing  the  point  fur- 
ther at  that  time.  They  parted  in  perfect 
cordiality,  arranging  an  excursion  for  the 
morrow  to  explore  the  adjacent  country. 
Charley  eagerly  asked  whether  they 
should  see  the  house  of  Simon  the  tan- 
ner, to  which  Da  Costa  replied  that  he 
would  take  care  he  should  visit  'the  spot 
celebrated  as  the  remains  of  that  same 
house.  He  left  them  all  delighted  v/ith 
his  evidently  noble  character,  and  Cap- 
tain Ryan,  while  he  foresaw  a  great 
hinderance  to  Alick's  progress  in  the 
society  of  so  determined  an  opposer,  re- 
joiced in  the  hope  that  always  animated 
him  when  he  met  a  Hebrew  zealous  in 
the  law.  like  Saul  of  Tarsus ;  and  prom- 
ising equal  zeal  in  whatsoever  the  Lord 
might  enable  him  to  receive.  He  pon- 
dered on  the  strange  anomaly  of  a  man 
who  sincerely  believed  in  God  as  the 
Author  of  all  truth  and  Preserver  from 
all  error,  declining  to  beseech  help  from 
Him  when  studying  what  he  believes  to 
be  a  false  and  dangerous  fable.  It  is  the 
enemy  of  souls  who  tempts  men  to  this 
proud  reliance  on  themselves :  and  surely 
the  prayer  of  every  one  who  loves  Israel 
should  daily  ascend,  that  they  may  turn 
to  the  Lord:  because  when  they  do  so, 
the  veil  shall  be  taken  away. 


CHAPTEK  XIII. 

No  real  amendment  took  place  in  the 
health  of  Mr.  Cohen  ;  his  debility  increas- 
ed, and  a  feverish  tendency  bespoke  the 
danger  of  continued  exposure  to  a  relax- 
ing climate.  A  few  days  decided  his 
plans ;  and  finding  that  the  man-of-war 
still  remained  in  the  port  of  Valetta,  and 
that  an  opportunity  presented  itself  for 
returning  thither  by  a  shorter  route  than 
he  had  anticipated,  he  resolved  on  avail- 
ing himself  of  it.  Their  approaching  sep- 
aration rendered  every  hour  precious  to 
Alick  that  he  could  pass  with  his  father : 
consequently,  all  excursions  were  sus- 
pended in  which  he  could  not  join  without 
fatigue. 

Da  Costa,  however,  managed  to  render 
their  limited  sphere  of  observation  very 
interesting  by  the  rich  store  of  local  and 
historical  knowledge  with  which  his  mind 
was  furnished,  and  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  characters  both  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  people  around  them.  The 
Bazaar  of  Jaffa  was  a  favourable  spot 
for  the  display  of  such  information ;  and 
Charley's  inquisitiveness  was  sure  to  draw 
it  all  out.  Da  Costa  was  fond  of  children, 
and  this  Irish  boy  quite  won  his  heart; 
to  the  surprise  of  his  parents,  however, 
Charley  remained  true  to  his  decided  pre- 
ference for  Alick.  He  warmly  returned 
Da  Costa's  affectionate  regard,  but  a 
smile  from  his  first  friend  was  evidently 
of  more  value  in  his  sight  than  all  that 
the  really  fascinating  stranger  could  do 
or  say  to  please  him.  This  v/as  the  more 
remarked  by  Captain  and  Mrs.  Ryan,  be- 
cause Alick  had  become  so  habitually 
silent  and  thoughtful,  that  it  formed  quite 
a  contrast,  not  only  to  his  lively  country- 
man, but  to  his  former  self  Charley  often 
stood  beside  Da  Costa,  or  sate  on  his  knee, 
listening  with  delight  to  his  animated  con- 
versation ;  but  he  was  sure  to  steal  away 
before  long,  and  to  settle  himself  in  his 
old  station,  his  bright  curls  spreading  on 
Alick's  shoulder,  and  his  eye  frequently 
turned  to  discov^er  how  his  friend  enjoyed 
what  was  passing  around  them. 

"  Dear  child  !"  whispered  Mrs.  Ryan  to 
her  husband  on  one  of  these  occasions ; — 
"  They  say  we  are  a  fickle  people,  un- 
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stable  in  our  attachments ;  but  that  babe 
is  a  hving  contradiction  to  the  assertion. 
Do  but  look  how  lovingly  he  watches 
every  turn  of  Ahck's  countenance." 

"  I  do  observe  it,  my  dear ;  and  it  af- 
fords me  more  satisfaction  than  you  are 
aware  of" 

One  of  the  first  visits  made  by  the  party 
was  to  the  reputed  house  of  Simon  the 
tanner.  The  consul  to  whom  it  belonged 
had  given  a  ready  permission  to  explore 
every  corner  of  the  old  ruin,  which  was, 
indeed,  a  work  of  no  difficulty. 

"And  is  this  Simon's  house?"  asked 
Charles,  in  a  tone  where  doubt  and  disap- 
pointment seemed  to  predominate. 

"  So  they  say."  answered  Da  Costa. 

"  Ah,  but  do  you  your  own  self  say  it 
is?"  persisted  Charley. 

"  How  can  I  tell  ?  Or,  indeed,  what 
does  it  matter,  so  long  as  people  agree  to 
believe  it  is ;  and  so  are  equally  pleased, 
whether  it  be  true  or  false." 

"  Oh,  but  people  shouldn't  be  pleased 
with  what  is  false,"  answered  the  boy  in 
his  quick  way ;  "  and  nobody  ought  to 
agree  to  believe  a  lie." 

"  If  you  don't  look  sharp  after  this  lad," 
said  Da  Costa  to  Captain  Ryan,  "  he'll 
fight  his  way  out  of  all " — he  checked 
himself,  and  added,  "he  will  believe  no 
more  than  can  be  proved  on  unimpeach- 
able evidence." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  answered  the 
Captain  ;  whose  eye  had  just  then  caught 
the  figure  of  a  Maltese  sailor,  performing 
a  variety  of  crossings  and  genuflexions  in 
front  of  the  ruin,  with  a  string  of  beads 
depending  from  his  wrist. 

Da  Costa  turned  again  to  Charley. 
"  Now  suppose  it  to  be  all  true,  and  that 
this  is  bondjide  the  house  where  the  tan- 
ner lived,  what  is  there  in  it  to  make  you 
happy  in  seeing  it?" 

"  I  don't  know  what  bond  Jide  is,  sir ; 
but  I  hke  to  see  places  where  things  hap- 
pened." 

"  Well,  I  have  helped  many  to  a  sight 
of  this  place  ;  but  I  confess  I  don't  exact- 
ly know  what  happened  here.  Can  you 
tell  me  the  history  of  this  renowned  tan- 
ner?" I 

Charley's  eyes  sparkled :     "  Oh,  it  isn't ; 
the  tanner,  Mr.  Dockster,"  (so  he  called  j 
the  Jew) — "  we  know  nothing  about  him, 
only  his  name ;  but  Peter  lodged  here :  | 


and  he  went  up  to  the  top,  there,  to  pray, 
and — stop,  I'll  read  it ;  for  I  shall  make  a 
jumble  if  I  try  to  tell  you  all."  He  bor- 
rowed his  papa's  Bible,  and  read  the  par- 
ticulars, to  which  the  other  listened  very 
attentively,  as  did  both  the  Cohens.  Hav- 
ing ended,  he  shut  the  book,  and  said, 
"  It  all  comes  to  this,  Mr.  Dockster ;  up  to 
that  time  you  Jews  had  the  true  religion 
all  to  yourselves  5  but  here,  here,"  and  he 
looked  joyfully  up  again  to  the  dark,  dull 
pile  of  broken  building,  "  we  poor  Gen- 
tiles were  let  in,  you  see." 

"  No,  no ;"  said  Da  Costa,  involuntari- 
ly, as  he  turned  away,  with  a  look  of  dis- 
pleasure not  usually  seen  on  his  cheerful 
countenance.  Captain  Ryan  immediate- 
ly asked,  "  Do  you  mean  to  deny  that  a 
participation  in  your  spiritual  blessings 
j  was  promised  to  the  Gentiles?" 

Da  Costa  answered  in  Hebrew,  " '  You 
I  only  have  I  known,  of  all  the  families  of 
j  the  earth.'  "  *" 

"  True  5  at  the  time  those  words  were 
spoken,  no  nation  upon  earth,  save  Israel 
alone,  knew  the  true  God,  or  were  ac- 
knowledged by  him  as  his  people :  but, 
versed  as  you  are  in  the  Scriptures,  a  mo- 
ment's reflection  will  bring  innumerable 
passages  to  your  mind  where,  through 
you,  a  blessing  is  promised  to  Gentile 
lands.  Take,  for  example,  the  promises 
given,  and  continually  repeated  to  Abra- 
ham himself  '  In  thy  seed  shall  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  be  blessed.'  How  do 
you  explain  this  ?" 

"  It  is  not  yet  accomplished,"  replied 
Da  Costa,  evidently  not  wishing  to  pro- 
long the  discussion  which  he  had  inadver- 
tently provoked  ;  but  seeing  his  opponent 
by  no  means  disposed  to  let  it  drop,  he 
added,  with  some  warmth,  "  I  never  can, 
I  never  will  for  a  moment  credit  the  tale 
that  any  part,  not  to  say  the  whole  of  the 
law  delivered  with  such  terrible  sig-ns  and 
awful  sanctions  to  my  fathers,  through 
their  great  leader,  Moses,  was  abrogated 
by  the  visionary  appearance  of  a  bundle 
of  beasts  to  an  obscure  fisherman  on  the 
top  of  a  house,"  and  he  looked  scornfully 
up. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  said  Captain 
Ryan,  "nothing  was  abrogated  in  the 
way  you  mention.  A  remarkable  vision 
bearing  upon  a  particular  branch  of  the 
national  dispensation,  was  so  explained  ta 
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Peter's  understanding  as  to  induce  a 
ready  obedience  to  the  voice  that  bade 
him  go  and  bear  tidings  of  salvation 
to  a  Gentile  inquirer.  The  visionary- 
sheet  with  its  contents  descended  from 
heaven,  into  which  nothing  defiling  can 
enter;  and  the  lesson  impressed  on  his 
mind  was  that  God  had  cleansed  them. 
The  whole  was  typical  and  beautifully 
expressive.  As  to  the  individual  being 
only  an  obscure  fisherman,  Moses  was  no- 
thing greater  in  the  world's  estimation, 
when  keeping  sheep  on  the  mountain 
where  the  Lord  first  appeared  to  him. 
Moses,  himself  an  Israelite,  was  divinely 
instructed  to  proclaim  to  the  people  of 
Israel  their  approaching  deliverance  from 
the  land  of  Egypt,  the  house  of  bondage. 
Peter,  also  an  Israelite,  was  div^inely  com- 
missioned to  announce  to  the  Gentiles, 
that  unto  them  too  was  granted  repent- 
ance unto  life — deliverance  from  the  far 
worse  bondage  of  Satan.  Nor  were  the 
signs  that  confirmed  the  divine  mission  of 
Peter  less  marvellous  than  those  vouch- 
safed to  Moses — nay,"  he  added,  as  Da 
Costa,  with  crimsoning  cheek,  attempted 
to  interrupt  him :  "  hear  me  out.  The 
powers  given  to  such  as  believed  in  those 
days,  were  as  marvellous  as  any  on  rec- 
ord. They  spake  with  tongues  of  which 
they  were  before  w^holly  ignorant ;  they 
cast  out  devils,  they  healed  the  sick,  they 
recalled  the  dead  to  life.  And  more,  ay 
far  more  than  all  this,  Da  Costa,  they 
prevailed  so  to  plant  this  hated,  perse- 
cuted religion,  without  the  aid  of  sword 
or  spear,  without  the  aid  of  regal  power, 
or  an  atom  of  worldly  influence,  without 
even  ihe  aid  of  human  wisdom  or  learning, 
or  skill,  that  not  all  the  powers  of  earth 
and  hell  combined  could  resist  the  prog- 
ress, or  shake  the  solidity  of  the  work. 
Oh,  believe  me,  what  you  scorn  as  a  bare 
invention  of  man,  is  biit  the  continuation, 
the  completion  of  God's  glorious  work,  be- 
gun in  the  Mount  Horeb,  finished  on 
Mount  Calvary,  and  yet  to  be  proclaimed 
and  established  throughout  the  world 
from  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olivea, 
when  the  feet  of  your  glorious  King  and 
ours  shall  there  stand,  and  his  voice  be 
heard,  and  from  his  presence  the  ungodly, 
like  smoke,  shall  vanish  away.  '  And  the 
Lord  shall  be  King  over  all  the  earth :  in 


that  day  there  shall  be  one  Lord,  and  his 
name  one.' " 

He  gave  the  text  in  Hebrew ;  and  as 
he  stood  facing  the  fiery  Israelite,  with  a 
look,  tone,.action  not  a  whit  less  fiery  than 
his  own,  Da  Costa's  countenance  soften- 
ed into  an  expression  of  gentle  kindness, 
evidently  no  less  natural  to  it  than  the 
high  determination  of  the  preceding  mo- 
ment. '•  Well,  Ryan,  I,  for  one,  shall  re- 
joice to  see  you,  and  such  as  you,  parta- 
kers in  the  blessedness  of  that  glorious 
period,  which  you  seem  to  see  at  once  so 
clearly  and  through  so  wrong  a  medium, 
that  your  faith  furnishes  me  with  the 
most  puzzling  enigma  I  ever  tried  to  read. 
Many  have  talked  in  my  hearing  of  the 
same  thing  that  you  continually  dwell 
upon ;  but  they  speak  after  such  a  cut- 
and-dried  fashion,  with  unmoved  muscle, 
lack-lustre  eye,  and  measured,  mean- 
less  tone,  that  the  manner  is  sufficient  an- 
tidote to  the  matter  of  their  discourse. 
You,  on  the  contrary,  fairly  boil  over  from 
the  workings  of  a  mind  thoroughly  heated 
by  its  subject.  You  are  in  earnest,"  he 
continued  emphatically  ;  "  and  I  can  only 
account  for  your  having  such  an  evident 
part  in  our  high  anticipations,  by  remem- 
bering the  national  claim  to  consanguinity 
which  I  believe  you  really  possess.  So, 
my  dear  fellow,  on  this  accommodating 
neutral  ground  we  may  for  the  present 
take  our  stand :  and  time  will  settle  the 
rest." 

Alick  looked  hard  at  Captain  Ryan,  as 
if  to  read  his  thoughts  ;  and  the  latter 
said,  "  Not  so,  Da  Costa  :  there  is  no  neu- 
tral ground  for  either  of  us  to  occupy. 
The  King  whom  we  both  expect  will  be 
to  us  a  king  of  terrors,  if  we  regard  him 
not  in  all  the  bearings  of  his  three-fold 
office.  Prophet  and  Priest,  equally  as 
King.  As  Prophet,  he  must  have  some- 
what to  teach  more  than  Moses  directly 
taught ;  for  to  Moses  God  saith,  '  I  will 
raise  them  up  a  Prophet  from  among 
their  brethren,  like  unto  thee,  and  will 
put  my  words  in  his  mouth,  and  he  shall 
speak  unto  them  all  that  I  shall  command 
him.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that 
whosoever  will  not  hearken  unto  my 
words  which  he  shall  speak  in  my  name, 
I  will  require  it  of  him.'  Again,  as  Priest, 
he  must  have  a  calling  higher  than  that 
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of  the  Levitical  priesthood,  higher  than 
Aaron,  for  David  distinctly  says,  '  The 
Lord  hath  sworn,  and  will  not  repent, 
Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order 
of  Melchizedek.'  Now  Melchizedek  was, 
as  you  will  see  here,  (Genesis  xiv.  18.) 
king  of  Salem,  and  priest  of  the  Most 
High  God  :  he  blessed  Abram  in  the  name 
of  the  Most  High  God :  he  praised  the 
Most  High  God  for  delivering  his  enemies 
into  his  hand  :  and  now.  Da  Costa,  what 
did  Abram  unto  Melchizedek  ?" 

Da  Costa,  who  was  deeply  examining 
the  Hebrew  text,  which  Ryan  all  along 
had  quoted,  supplied  the  answer  from  it. 
•' '  He  gave  him  tithes  of  all.'  But  I  don't 
see  the  slightest  connexion  between  this 
and  what  we  were  talking  of" 

"  Wait :  we  are  talking  of  Messiah  the 
king,  whom  I  assert  to  be  also  the  Pro- 
phet like  unto  Moses,  and  the  everlasting 
Priest,  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek.  1 
have  said  that  the  promised  Prophet  must 
have  a  farther  revelation  to  make  after 
that  of  Moses:  and  I  am  showing  that 
the  predicted  Priest,  being  after  the  or- 
der of  Melchizedek,  must  have  a  priest- 
hood higher  than  that  of  Aaron ;  for 
Abraham,  the  forefather  of  Levi,  and  of 
every  tribe  of  Israel,  receiv^ed  a  blessing 
from,  and  paid  tithes  to,  this  Melchizedek, 
who  was  a  vivid  type  of  the  Messiah  ;  for 
as  a  king,  the  king  of  Salem,  king  of 
Peace,  he  met  and  greeted  Abraham  ;  as 
a  Prophet  he  announced  him  blessed  of 
the  Most  High  God,  and  as  a  Priest  he 
received  at  his  hand  the  tithe  of  his  spoils 
— the  exact  provision  afterwards  divinely 
appointed  for  the  Levitical  Priesthood. 
Out  of  your  own  Scriptures  I  draw  these 
truths  ;  I  lay  them  before  you  ;  I  tell  you 
that  in  him  for  whose  second  coming  I 
look,  I  find  all  the  prophetical,  priestly, 
kingly  character  combined  in  glorious 
harmony,  and  shining  forth  with  divine 
effulgence  ;  and  I  tell  you.  too,  that  unless 
we  thus  recognize  him,  neither  Jew  nor 
Gentile  can  hail  his  appearing  otherwise 
than  as  the  signal  for  their  immediate  and 
everlasting  destruction." 

"  You  are  a  master  of  your  subject," 
said  Da  Costa ;  "whereas  I,  having  nothing 
at  hand  to  which  I  may  refer,  and  being 
but  indifferently  read  in  the  subtleties  of 
these  controversial  matters,  stand  at  a 
manifest  disadvantage.    Yet  had  I  even 


my  travelling  book-case  within  reach,  I 
would  answer  you." 

"  Da  Costa,"  said  Ryan  solemnly,  lay- 
ing his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  "  the  coming 
for  which  we  look  may  be  instantaneous ; 
or,  by  a  stroke,  sudden  and  unexpected 
as  the  midnight  flash,  you  may  be  remov- 
ed into  the  world  of  spirits  ;  and  in  either 
case  you  must  answer  for  yourself — an 
answer  on  which  hangs  your  eternal 
doom.  Oh,  will  it  suffice  you  then  to  talk 
of  a  book-case,  when  the  thrilling  enquiry 
is  put,  '  Why  didst  thou  not  believe  the 
writings  of  Moses,  of  David,  of  all  the 
prophets,  when,  taught  by  my  Spirit,  they 
testified  of  me  V  Here,  in  this  narrow 
compass  lie  all  the  books  we  require. 
By  Jews,  by  Jews  alone  was  every  word 
written :  yoit  gave  us  the  bread  of  life, 
and  why  will  you  perish  with  hunger, 
while  a  grateful  Gentile  believer  in  your 
own  glorious  Messiah,  implores  you  to 
eat  and  be  satisfied :  to  look  and  live  !" 

Tears  started  into  the  eyes  of  the  ardent 
Christian  soldier,  as,  pressing  the  sacred 
volume  against  the  bosom  of  the  Jew,  he 
gazed  upon  him  with  all  the  yearnings 
of  one  who  sees  his  dearest  benefactor 
perishing  and  refusing  to  be  rescued.  Da 
Costa's  eyes  were  wholly  shaded  by  the 
long  dark  lashes  that  fell  over  them,  bent 
as  they  w^ere  on  the  ground  ;  and  it  was 
impossible  to  determine  by  what  species 
of  emotion  his  cheek  was  blanched,  his 
brow  knit,  and  his  lips  compressed.  It 
might  be  smothered  wrath ;  it  might  be 
wounded  pride;  it  might  be  an  awakened 
fear  tliat  all  was  not  safe  with  him :  be 
it  what  it  might,  all  was  for  some  mo- 
ments silent  and  still  throughout  the 
group.  Mrs.  Ryan's  heart  echoed  the 
prayer  which  she  knew  her  husband  was 
silently  breathing  on  behalf  of  his  Hebrew 
friend.  Mr.  Cohen,  seated  on  a  broken 
fragment,  w^as  deeply  pondering  what  he 
heard  ;  and  Alick,  in  whose  arms  little- 
Charley  had  fallen  asleep  through  fatigue, 
had  his  countenance  lighted  up  with  a 
gladness  which  he  seemed  desirous  or 
checking,  or  at  least  of  disguising,  but  he- 
could  not.  He  had  longed  to  witness  a 
direct  attack  on  either  side,  where  httle 
more  than  light  skirmishing  had  hitherta 
taken  place ;  and  now  his  wish  was  grat- 
ified. 

"  The  Gentile."  thought  he,  "  takes  all 
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his  arguments  out  of  the  New  Testament 
without  owning  it.  I  have  read  all  that 
about  Melchizedek  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  or  I  am  much  mistaken ;  but 
Da  Costa  thinks  it  is  all  new.  Why  does 
not  he  read  for  himself,  so  as  to  remem- 
ber it  ?  And  why  does  he  not  now  give  a 
reason  for  disbelieving  what  the  other 
says  ?  Oh,  that  1  myself  knew  how  much 
to  believe,  and  how  much  to  reject  of 
these  things  !"  The  consciousness  of  un- 
satisfied doubt  again  saddened  his  looks  ; 
and  before  any  one  could  remark  the 
smile  of  pleasure,  it  had  passed  away. 

"  What  a  persevering  fellow  is  that 
Irishman,"  said  Da  Costa  the  next  time 
he  was  alone  with  Alick.  "  Of  just  such 
stuff,  I  should  imagine,  were  the  proselytes 
of  other  days  made  ;  noble  aspiring  tem- 
pers, who  hovered  about  Judaism  like  the 
moth  around  the  flame,  till  they  were 
caught  and  blended  with  the  all-conquer- 
ing element." 

"  Were  you  in  any  way  staggered  by 
his  arguments  ?"  asked  Ahck. 

'''■  No ;  but  I  was  mortified  at  being  ui> 
able  to  answer  him,  through  my  imperfect 
knowledge  of  a  book  in  which  we  ought 
at  least  to  be  as  well  read  as  any  Gentile. 
Of  course,  he  got  his  interpretations  from 
commentators  of  his  own  creed  ;  and  he 
has  studied  them  to  good  purpose." 

"  No,  he  told  me  the  contrary,  he  was 
on  service,  thinking  of  nothing  but  mili- 
tary fame,  knowing  and  caring  nothing 
about  rehgion  of  any  sort,  when  by  some 
means  he  got  alarmed  as  to  the  state  he 
was  in  before  God.  It  was  in  a  wild  part 
of  India,  far  from  any  minister,  or  any 
books  except  the  Bible ;  and  for  a  year 
that  was  his  only  teacher,  his  only  com- 
fort. He  there  learned  all  that  he  knows 
of  religion;  and  on  returning  home,  in- 
stead of  sitting  down,  as  he  says,  to  find 
out  what  other  men  had  thought  of  the 
matter,  he  tried  to  rouse  the  minds  of 
those  around  him  who  had  never  thought 
about  it  at  all.  He  declares  it  was  the  Bible 
alone  that  led  him  to  take  such  an  interest 
in  our  people ;  and  from  that  he  gets  his 
arguments  to  prove  that  we  are  in  dark- 
ness." 

"  In  other  words,  he  comes  to  our  ar- 
moury for  a  sword  to  cut  our  throats 
with." 

"  Yes }  and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  think 


it  a  pity  we  don't  go  there  ourselves  for 
a  shield  to  defend  them." 

"  That's  true :  but  he  refers  only  to  the 
written  word,  whereas  we  have  the  oral 
law,  equally  binding,  and  requiring  a  vast 
deal  more  study  than  you  or  I  could  be- 
stow to  acquaint  ourselves  with  it." 

"  Still,"  said  Alick,  "  as  he  neither 
quotes  nor  recognizes  any  thing  of  ours, 
but  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  I  don't  see 
why  we  should  not  enable  ourselves  to 
meet  him  there." 

"  But  we  cannot  rightly  interpret  these 
books  without  the  help  of  our  learned 
Rabbis,  who  devoted  their  lives  to  the  dis- 
covery of  hidden  meanings,  not  discerni- 
ble to  such  as  we." 

"  Then  they  are  not  discernible  to  him," 
rejoined  Alick,  "  so  we  shall  still  be  on  a 
par.  Besides,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  do 
not  think  that  God  would  so  write  his  book 
as  to  make  falsehood  appear  on  the  face 
of  it,  and  leave  truth  to  be  discovered  only 
by  those  who  have  learning,  and  leisure 
for  intense  study." 

Da  Costa  shook  his  head :  "  Have  a 
care,  Cohen ;  you  are  on  dangerous 
ground." 

''  No,  I  think  not ;  take  any  passage  in 
the  prophecies,  touching  our  national  pre- 
servation, restoration,  triumph  and  per- 
petuity— we  understand,  we  believe,  and 
rejoice  in  it.  But  listen  to  a  Gentile 
commentator,  you  will  hear  him  setting 
aside  the  plain  meaning  as  figurative, 
typical,  and  all  that;  and  claiming  for 
himself  and  his  uncircumcised  brethren, 
what  God  has  promised  to  the  seed  of 
Abraham  alone — and  all  by  virtue  of  a 
hidden  meaning !" 

Da  Costa  was  struck  by  this  argument, 
"  You  are  right,  my  lad :  there  lies  enough 
on  the  surface  for  us  to  glean  a  profitable 
harvest.  Shall  we  begin  to  study  in  ear- 
nest, a  la  Ryan  ?" 

"  I  am  past  beginning :  I  have  been  at  it 
pretty  hard  for  weeks." 

It  was  agreed  that  they  should  read  the 
Hebrew  scriptures  together  daily;  and 
Alick  felt  happier  than  he  had  done  for 
some  time  :  nor  was  his  pleasure  lessened 
when  Da  Costa  proposed  that  they  should 
occasionally  look  into  the  New  Testament 
to  see,  as  he  said,  how  the  Christians  con- 
trived to  twist  to  their  own  purposes  and 
meanings  the  words  of  truth.    "  With  all 
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my  heart,"  said  Alick :  "  but  just  remember 
one  thing,  Da  Costa :  I  have  a  great  dis- 
hke  to  calling  names." 

"  You  are  right,"  replied  the  noble 
Israelite.  "  Scurrility  can  form  no  part  of 
a  gentleman's  religion :  from  me  you  will 
hear  no  word  of  railing  reproach,  in  ref- 
erence to  what  we  both  must  heartily  dis- 
believe and  detest." 

Alick  could  not  stand  this  appeal  to 
his  honesty:  he  boldly  said,  "I  am  far 
from  being  persuaded  that  I  am  bound  to 
detest  what,  however,  I  cannot  say  that  I 
believe :  the  character  of  Jesus  is  a  very 
lovely  one,  so  far  as  I  can  see ;  and  surely 
I  may  regard  it  with  respect,  while  reject- 
ing his  claims  to  the  Messiahship." 

''  You  will  see  there  is  no  medium," 
observed  Da  Costa,  very  composedly. 
"  However,  our  plan  will  put  an  end  to 
your  doubts,  if  any  exist ;  for  I  know  no 
better  way  to  guard  a  man  against  these 
idolatrous  inventions,  than  to  investigate 
the  clumsy  fabrications  on  which  they  are 
grounded.  I  found  it  so  myself  j  a  cur- 
sory perusal  of  that  book  which  they  have 
presumed  to  bind  up  with  our  sacred  wri- 
tings, left  me  quite  proof  against  the  the- 
ological devices  of  all  the  Nazarenes  be- 
neath the  sun." 

The  eve  of  Mr.  Cohen's  departure  was 
spent  chiefly  in  private  discourse  between 
him  and  his  son,  "  I  wish  you,  my  dear 
boy,"  he  said,  "  to  cultivate  the  friendship 
of  Da  Costa ;  for  he  is  the  very  soul  of  in- 
tegrity, and  in  every  way  a  delightful,  a 
valuable  companion  for  you :  yet  in  my 
own  place,  I  would  prefer  leaving  the 
Ryans,  as  already  settled ;  not  only  be- 
cause they  have  sacrificed  their  conveni- 
ence and  altered  all  their  plans  for  our  ac- 
commodation, but  that,  really,  I  find  my  re- 
spect for,  my  confidence  in  them,  daily  in- 
creased. For  myself,  Alick,  I  am  not  so 
strong  as  I  was,  nor  can  we  penetrate  the 
decrees  of  the  Most  High,  as  to  whether 
He  will  revive  and  restore  me  or  other- 
wise :  but  this  I  know,  that  my  firm  trust 
is  in  Him  who  has  not  said  to  the  house 
of  Jacob,  Seek  ye  me  in  vain." 

After  a  short  silence,  which  Alick  had 
not  power  to  break,  Mr.  Cohen  asked, 
"  What  was  the  name  of  that  honest  gun- 
ner on  board  our  old  ship  ?" 


"  Gordon, 
Vol.  hi. 


Sir, 


answered 
36 


Alick :    in 


whose  bosom  the  question  excited  other 
emotions  besides  that  of  pleased  surprise. 
Much  excellent  advice  and  expressions  of 
paternal  love  on  the  one  side,  responded 
to  by  promises  of  obedience,  and  the  over- 
flowings of  grateful  affection  on  the  other, 
closed  this  interview.  Alick  scarcely 
slept  that  night :  prayers  for  his  dear  fa- 
ther, and  thoughts  of  home  that  almost 
tempted  him  to  insist  on  returning,  occu- 
pied the  hours.  But  at  early  dawn  he 
was  roused  by  the  voice  of  Da  Costa,  who 
spoke  of  an  arrangement  made  with  the 
Ryans  to  start  for  Jerusalem  on  the  fol- 
lowing day;  and  this,  as  he  conjectured 
it  would,  greatly  softened  to  Alick  the 
pang  of  bidding  a  long  farewell  to  his 
fond  parent.  As  the  little  vessel  scudded 
away  from  the  land,  the  two  young  He- 
brews mounted  a  rising  ground,  to  gaze 
on  its  lessening  sails ;  and  Da  Costa  ex- 
claimed, "Lord,  how  long?  Still  must 
the  children  of  thy  chosen  come  to  these 
shores,  the  guests  of  a  day,  and  depart 
into  renewed  exile  ?  Oh,  when  wilt  thou 
set  thine  hand  to  gather  us  from  the  four 
winds,  and  plant  thy  people  once  more 
upon  the  holy  mountain,  Jerusalem ! 
Lord,  how  long  ?" 

No  time  was  lost  in  arranging  for  the 
journey  forward :  and  with  many  delight- 
ful anticipations  of  what  was  in  store  for 
them,  the  strangers — that  is  to  say,  Mrs. 
Ryan,  Charley,  and  Alick,  watched  the 
progress  of  preparation  in  which  Da  Costa 
took  the  lead.  Horses  were  provided,  and 
a  little  seat  for  Charles  was,  by  the  clever 
contrivance  of  his  father,  so  arranged  on 
the  front  of  his  own  saddle  as  to  secure 
the  boy  both  from  danger  and  the  fatigue 
he  must  otherwise  have  encountered,  un- 
less,— which  he  would  by  no  means  con- 
sent to, — he  was  so  carried  as  to  deprive 
him  of  a  look-out  on  all  sides. 

"  I  will  see  every  bit  of  the  country,  so 
I  will,"  said  Charley ;  "  for  it  is  God's 
own  land,  and  there  is  no  other  like  it  all 
over  the  world." 

"  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,"  remarked 
his  mother :  "  and  every  country  through- 
out the  whole  world  is  His." 

"  I  know  it,  mamma ;  but  not  like  this. 
Everybody  has  other  places,  but  nobody 
has  the  Holy  Land." 

"  I  should  like  to  hear  you  make  that 
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out,"  said  Da  Costa,  who  was  improving 
the  fashion  of  a  cap  to  defend  the  httle 
fellow's  eyes  from  the  hot  sun. 

"  f  can't  make  it  out  very  well  for  you, 
Mr.  Dockster;  but  sure  I  know  what  I 
know,  and  I  know  what  I  think,  though  I 
can't  put  it  in  words." 

'•  Well,  but  try,  Charley :  let  us  know 
what  you  think  too." 

"  Why  then,  did'nt  God  give  you  this 
land  all  to  yourselves  entirely,  Mr.  Jews  ?" 
asked  the  boy,  addressing  his  two  friends. 

"  Ay,  that  he  did,"  answered  Da  Costa; 
and  Alick  added,  "  every  inch  of  it,  Char- 
ley, to  Abraham,  and  to  his  seed  after 
him,  for  ever." 

"  That's  it,  that's  it,"  shouted  the  little 
boy,  taking  a  jump  like  a  young  kid. 
'•  He  did'nt  give  it  to  any  body  else 
then." 

"  Never — never !" 

Here  the  little  fellow's  countenance 
changed  to  great  and  serious  earnest- 
ness ;  he  glided  up  to  Da  Costa,  and  ta- 
king hold  of  the  end  of  his  sash,  said, 
"  Have  you  got  the  land  now  1  have 
you?"  and  without  waiting  for  a  reply, 
he  went  on,  sorrowfully  shaking  his  head, 
"  No,  you  hav'nt,  you  hav'nt  got  it — 

"The  cedars  wave  on  Lebanon, 
But  Judah's  statelier  maids  are  gone." 

The  well-remembered  lines  made  Alick's 
heart  thrill.  Da  Costa,  who  had  never 
heard  the  child  quote  them  before,  seemed 
overwhelmed  with  astonishment.  Char- 
ley then,  with  great  rapidity,  went  on ; 
"  So  it  isn't  anybody  else's,  and  you  havn't 
got  it ;  and  it's  just  like  my  blue  coat  that 
was  made  too  big  for  me,  and  mamma 
keeps  it  locked  up  till  I  grow  bigger  ;  and 
it's  mine,  and  nobody  else's ;  but  it's  mam- 
ma's till  I  get  it — and  so,  and  so, — that's 
what  I  think,  you  darling  of  a  Jew !"  and 
then,  by  means  of  Da  Costa's  sash  and 
arm  he  climbed  up, — a  manoeuvre  that 
Alick  had  taught  him — and  hung  round 
his  neck. 

"  Well  said,  my  boy !"  exclaimed  Cap- 
tain Ryan,  who  with  ineffable  delight  had 
listened  to  his  explanation.  "  This  land  is 
the  Lord's  in  a  most  peculiar  sense  indeed ; 
and  in  proof  that  howsoever  it  maybe  oc- 
cupied during  the  interval  of  his  dear  peo- 
ple's dispersion,  it  actually  belongs  to  no 
other  race,  he  shuts  up  its  fertility,  with- 
holds the  corn,  the  wine,  the  oil,  the  milk 


and  the  honey,  and  everything  that  con- 
stituted it  the  glory  of  all  lands,  locking 
it  up — no  expression  could  better  describe 
the  thing — until  the  time  comes  for  the 
renewed  occupancy  of  those  to  whom  it 
so  truly  appertains.  What  say  you,  Da 
Costa  ?" 

"  I  say.  Captain  Ryan,"  answered  the 
Jew,  who  had  all  the  while  been  caress- 
ing Charles  most  fondly,  "  that  a  man 
with  such  arrows  as  tfiis  in  his  quiver 
may  well  stand  in  the  gate,  and  face 
every  enemy.  The  blessing  of  the  race 
you  love  be  upon  you,  boy !  there  is  more 
in  that  young  mind  than  I  can  fathom." 

They  set  out,  and  all  was  sunshine 
around  them.  How  often  does  the  morn- 
ing beam  rest  brightly  where,  before  even- 
ing's fall,  the  clouds  shall  gather,  and  the 
storm  burst,  and  desolation  overspread  a 
path  where  the  pilgrim  looked  only  for 
peace  and  joy ! 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

The  cavalcade  that  left  the  walls  of 
Jaffa,  though  not  an  extensive,  was  yet 
a  respectable  one.  Recent  events  had 
opened  the  route  considerably  more  than 
might  have  been  anticipated  fifty  years  be- 
fore; but  it  still  was  a  difficult,  and  fre- 
quently an  unsafe  road.  The  wandering 
Arab's  hand,  restrained  by  powerful  au- 
thority, was  still  against  every  man ;  and 
theft,  if  nothing  worse,  might  be  appre- 
hended, in  the  absence  of  due  precaution. 
Our  travellers,  therefore,  were  well  armed, 
and  sufficiently  attended.  Alick,  to  his  in- 
finite delight,  found  himself  on  the  back  of 
a  most  frolicksome  young  horse ;  and  Da 
Costa,  equally  well  mounted,  fully  partook 
in  the  exhilaration  of  spirit  that  rose  be- 
yond control.  Often,  when  the  road  per- 
mitted, the  young  men  resigned  them- 
selves to  the  discretion  of  their  fleet  and 
fiery  Arabian  steeds,  making  wide  circuits 
at  a  wild  full  gallop,  and  returning  in 
breathless  glee  to  their  more  sedate  but 
not  less  cheerful  companions.  It  was  du- 
ring one  of  these  their  excursive  expedi- 
tions that  Mrs.  Ryan  took  the  opportunity 
of  remarking  to  her  husband,  "  I  did  not 
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think  Alick  would  have  approached  Jeru- 
salem in  such  buoyant  spirits." 

"  Dear  boy  !"  answered  Captain  Ryan, 
"  he  has  been  heavily  oppressed  of  late  ; 
and  this  ebullition  of  youthful  joyousness 
is  quite  natural.  Do  you  not  feel  a  glad- 
dening influence  in  the  soft,  balmy  air, 
the  brilliant  sunbeams,  the  ffororeous  tints 
of  those  rich  flowers,  reUeved  by  patches 
of  verdure  almost  rivalling  that  of  our 
own  emerald  isle — that  waving  line  of 
majestic  mountains,  and  the  combination 
of  magnificence  with  tender  beauty  that 
perpetually  meets  your  eye  ?" 

"  I  do,  my  love :  but  yet" — she  hesita- 
ted, and  hung  her  head  over  the  bridle 
that  she  had  been  knotting  round  her 
fingers — 

"  But  wbat,  Ellen,  dearest  ?  go  on  and 
tell  me  all." 

"  Indeed^  indeed,  Robert,  I  cannot  feel 
joyous.  These  things  do,  as  you  say, 
gladden  me  by  their  loveliness,  but  the 
feeling  is  momentary.  My  heart  is  sad : 
my  spirit  mourns  and  cries  '  Ichabod.' 
For  alas  !  '  How  hath  the  Lord  covered 
the  daughter  of  Zion  with  a  cloud  in  his 
anger,  and  cast  down  from  heaven  unto 
the  earth  the  beauty  of  Israel,  and  re- 
membered not  his  footstool  in  the  day  of 
his  anger  !  The  Lord  hath  swallowed 
up  all  the  habitations  of  Jacob,  and  hath 
not  pitied  ;  he  hath  thrown  down  in  his 
wrath  the  strong-holds  of  the  daughter  of 
Judah :  he  hath  brought  them  down  to 
the  ground  :  he  hath  polluted  the  king- 
dom and  the  princes  thereof  " 

She  repeated  these  words  of  the  prophet 
in  a  voice  so  musically  sad,  that  it  attract- 
ed the  notice  of  some  of  the  attendants, 
and  one  of  them,  a  very  fine  young  Syri- 
an, drew  near  to  listen  to  her  tones. — 
Charley,  who  had  been  shouting  with  de- 
light at  the  equestrian  exploits  of  his 
friends,  was  also  arrested  by  them  ;  and 
the  change  that  came  over  his  counte- 
nance was  very  marked.  He  glanced  at 
the  listening  foreigner  and  said,  "  Papa, 
tell  that  nasty  Turk  to  keep  away  from 
us." 

"  Fie,  Charles  :  what  has  the  poor  fel- 
low done  to  oflend  you ;  or  to  provoke 
such  an  unbecoming  expression  ?" 

"  Why  he  is  a  Turk,  and  has  got  Jeru- 
salem away  from  the  Jews ;  and  he  hates 
the  Jews,  and  so  I  don't  want  him  to 


come  poking  here.  listening  to  what  we 
say,  papa." 

"It  would  be  a  pity  he  should  hear 
what  you  say,  certainly  !"  replied  Captain 
Ryan,  half-smiling ;  "  but  in  the  first  place 
he  cannot  understand  our  language ;  in 
the  next  place  he  is  no  Turk ;  and  lastly, 
of  whatsoever  nation  he  might  be,  he  is  a 
man,  and  my  little  boy  must  not  forget 
the  Apostle's  injunction,  to  '  honour  all 
men.' " 

"  Oh,  papa,  I  am  very  sorry,  I  quite 
forgot  that :  but  are  you  sure  he  is  not  a 
Turk,  Papa?" 

"  Yes,  he  is  a  Christian,  in  name  at 
least :  but  bye  and  bye  we  shall  see  more 
Turks  than  we  have  yet  done,  and  I  hope 
you  will  indulge  no  ill-will  against  them, 
poor  fellows  !" 

.  Charley  shook  his  head  ;  his  prejudices 
were  strong,  and  to  avoid  giving  any  pro- 
mise he  turned  to  his  mother ;  "  Mamma, 
don't  you  hate  the  Turks  ?" 

"  Hate  them,  my  dear  ?  no  :  on  the  con- 
trary I  feel  greatly  interested  for  them." 

Charley  seemed  quite  at  fault :  how- 
ever, to  his  great  relief,  the  two  Jews  now 
trotted  up,  and  he  bawled  out  at  the  top 
of  his  little  voice,  "  Mr.  Dockster !  Mr. 
Alick !  don't  you  hate  the  Turks  ?" 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  Da  Costa,  laugh- 
ing :  and  Alick  added,  "  Such  respectable- 
looking  personages,  Charley,  with  tur- 
bans and  beards,  and  famous  long  pipes, 
who  can  help  admiring  them  ?" 

To  the  surprise  of  the  party,  the  little 
fellow  burst  into  a  fit  of  angry  crying,  and 
said,  "  Nobody  loves  the  poor  dear  Jews 
but  me." 

Mrs.  Ryan  began  to  expostulate ;  Alick 
to  soothe ;  but  Da  Costa,  after  fixing  a 
look  of  deep  anxiety  on  his  face,  drew 
close  to  Captain  Ryan,  and  whispered, 
"  He  is  ill." 

The  father's  arm  trembled  as  he  press- 
ed the  sobbing  babe  to  his  bosom,  and 
said  in  the  softest  tone :  "  Yes,  the  Lord 
loves  the  poor  dear  Jews  far  better  than 
my  Charley  can  do." 

Smiling  through  his  tears,  the  little  fel- 
low looked  up,  stroked  his  father's  face, 
and  replied,  "  I  know  it."  The  touch  of 
that  hot,  dry  hand  was  but  too  confirma- 
tory of  Da  Costa's  whisper.  Captain  Ry- 
an held  it  to  his  lips,  and  in  a  cheerful, 
but  still  very  soothing  voice,  said,  "  Sure- 
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ly  there  is  no  enchantment  against  Jacob, 
neither  is  there  any  divination  against 
Israel ;  according  to  this  time  it  shall  be 
eaid  of  Jacob  and  of  Israel,  What  hath 
God  wrought !" 

"  Good,  good  !"  cried  Charley ;  "  tell 
me  some  more  Bible,  Papa,  now  we  are 
in  Bible-land." 

Meanwhile  Da  Costa  had  said  some- 
thing to  Alick  that  blanched  his  cheek ; 
but  he  made  an  effort  to  look  unconcern- 
ed. Mrs.  Ryan,  ignorant  of  its  immedi- 
ate cause,  seemed  pleased  at  the  serious- 
ness of  those  whose  thoughts  she  had  ex- 
pected to  find  more  in  unison  with  her 
own. 

"  I  am  glad  you  express  no  unkind  or 
resentful  feeling  against  the  poor  Turks," 
she  said  to  Da  Costa.  "  They  certainly 
had  no  hand  in  bringing  calamity  on 
your  people,  and  their  prejudices  are  not 
stronger  against  you  than  those  of  some 
who  call  themselves  Christians,  and  from 
whom,  not  from  you,  they  wrested  the 
land." 

"  True,"  replied  he :  "  their  quarrel  was 
with  the  Crusaders,  with  whom,  I  beheve, 
you  have  little  fellowship  of  feeling ;  and 
one  of  the  first  exploits  of  a  crusading 
corps,  preparatory  to  marching  against 
the  warlike  Saracens,  was  to  murder,  with 
every  aggravation  of  cruelty,  some  com- 
munity of  unarmed,  helpless,  unresisting 
Israelites  m  their  own  neighbourhood.' 
He  spoke  with  cool  contempt,  but  his 
cheek  burned  with  a  fire  that  he  strove  to 
smother. 

"Who  did  that?"  asked  Alick  hastily. 

"  Rome,"  replied  Mrs.  Ryan.  "  You 
know  the  origin  of  the  Crusades :  the 
Turks  had  conquered  the  holy  land,  this 
holy  land  (and  she  looked  round  with 
glistening  eyes)  from  the  Romans,  and 
established  themselves  in  it,  to  the  expul- 
sion of  all  that  bore  the  name,  however 
falsely,  of  Christianity.  To  recover  this 
rich  possession,  the  Roman  Pontiff  brought 
into  the  market  his  treasury  of  spiritual 
merchandizes,  and  gathered  armies  out  of 
every  nation  subjected  to  his  yoke,  making 
it  a  work  of  merit  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
chase of  an  eternal  inheritance  in  heaven, 
to  drive  the  Turk  from  Palestine,  and  to 
re-establish  the  superstitious  practices 
that,  alas !  I  fear  we  shall  soon  see  in  full 


display  at  what  they  call  the  holy  sepul- 
chre." 

The  fiery  animation,  and  exulting  de- 
light that  flashed  from  Da  Costa's  eyes, 
reminded  her  that  a  wrong  construction 
migiit  be  put  on  her  words;  she  there- 
fore corrected  herself:  "  I  say,  what  they 
call  the  holy  sepulchre,  because  there  is 
very  strong  ground  to  question  whether 
the  spot  over  which  they  have  reared  a 
church  is  indeed  that  where  the  body  of 
our  blessed  Lord  was  laid  during  the  pe- 
riod that  intervened  between  his  ceath 
and  glorious  resurrection.  I,  for  one, 
hope  it  is  not ;  for  grievous  indeed  must 
it  be  to  the  eye  of  one  who  loves  the  Lord 
Jesus,  to  behold  the  idolatrous  abomina- 
tions that  are  perpetrated  in  His  neune, 
under  a  supposition  that  there  he  was 
laid,  and  there  burst  the  tomb.  To  return  : 
these  crusading  expeditions  were  led  by 
kings,  and  comprised  the  flower  of  every 
European  land.  They  were  blessed  to 
the  work,  plentifully  supplied  with  counter- 
charms  to  meet  the  supposed  sorcery  of 
the  Moslem ;  and  as  a  trial  of  martial 
prowess,  an  introduction  to  the  work  of 
blood,  and  a  peculiarly  acceptable  sacri- 
fice to  the  God  of  peace  and  mercy,  the 
God  of  Israel,  they  were  encouraged  to 
seek  out  and  to  massacre  the  Hebrew 
families  who  dwelt  in  their  respective  coun- 
tries. This  they  did,  with  every  circum- 
stance of  cruelty  that  satanic  malignity 
could  suggest,  and  persecution  execute, 
against  the  ancient  people  of  God.  The 
Crusaders  succeeded ;  and  papal  Rome 
regained  what  pagan  Rome  had  first  ac- 
quired— even  the  Holy  City  of  Jerusalem !" 

"  We  are  now,"  said  Captain  Ryan, 
"  crossing  from  the  portion  of  Dan  into 
that  of  Ephraim." 

"  Yes,"  added  Da  Costa,  "  and  we  shall 
recross  into  that  of  Dan,  for  a  very  little 
space ;  then  into  the  lot  of  Benjamin, 
thence  to  that  of  Judah,  vain  words  !  Dan, 
Ephraim,  Benjamin,  Judah — where  are 
they?" 

"  Preparing  to  return  and  repossess  the 
land  which  God  gave  to  them  and  to 
their  seed  for  ever — for  an  everlasting  pos- 
session," exclaimed  Captain  Ryan. 

Charley,  whose  looks  bore  witness  to 
the  fervency  of  his  eagerness  while  list- 
ening to  his  motherj  now  said,  "  Mamma, 
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how  came  the  Turks  back  again  ?  Did 
they  drive  the  Papists  out  ?" 

"Yes,  my  dear:  Jerusalem,  Antioch, 
and  Edessa,  were  the  only  places  the  Cru- 
saders could  master.  Syria,  and  Pales- 
tine, where  we  now  are,  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Fatimites,  a  clan  of  Mahom- 
medans ;  but  Jerusalem  was  retaken  by 
the  Sultan  of  Egypt  in  1187,  and  after 
more  than  a  hundred  years'  fighting  and 
struggling  to  get  it  back  again,  the  armies 
of  the  Pope  were  finally  driven  away  by 
the  Turks,  who  have  kept  it  ever  since." 

"  And  now  Charley,"  said  Captain 
Ryan,  "  these  poor  Turks  have  no  Bible ; 
they  know  not  God's  promises  to  his  dear 
people  Israel,  but  consider  that  in  holding 
possession  of  this  fair  land  they  do  no 
more  than  keep  what  their  fathers  bravely 
won  from  men  who  pretend  to  be  believers 
in  the  Holy  Bible,  and  yet  would  as  soon 
persecute  a  Jew  to  death  for  being  a  Jew, 
as  they  would  a  Turk  for  being  a  Turk. 
Do  you  wonder,  my  boy,  that  our  feelings 
towards  the  poor  Turks  are  different  from 
those  of  the  Romanists,  who  think  it  a 
mark  of  piety  to  hate  them  ?" 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  papa,"  cried  Char- 
ley, almost  rising  out  of  his  snug  seat  with 
the  animation  that  fired  him.  "  It  was 
Popery  itself  taught  me  to  hate  the  Turks. 
When  I  was  little,  you  know  I  did  be  very 
fond  of  Judy  O'Keefe,  down  the  bogside, 
down  there  by" — his  father  interrupted 
him.  "  I  remember  it  well,  Charley, 
though  to  be  sure  it  must  be  a  great  while 
since  you  were  little:  she  used  to  giv^e 
you  fresh  eggs,  and  let  you  play  with  her 
young  chickens.  Well,  what  about  Ju- 
dy and  the  Turks  ?" 

"  Oh,  Papa,  sure  I  went  and  talked  to 
Judy  all  about  the  Jews  and  the  Holy 
City  Jerusalem  ;  and  she  said  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Jerusalem  would  save  any  soul ; 
and  she  said  the  bad  wicked  Turks  had 
driven  God's  people  out  of  it,  so  as  they 
couldn't  get  in  to  make  pilgrimages  ;  and, 
papa,  I  thought  God's  people  meant  the 
Jews,  and  so  I  came  to  hate  the  Turks,  so 
I  did." 

"  No,  no,  my  boy,  the  Turks  never  drove 
the  Jews  out,  though  I  don't  suppose  they 
would  be  willing  to  let  them  in  again : 
but  if  those  whom  poor  Judy  calls  God's 
people  had  possession  of  it,  they  would 
probably  put  to  death  any  son  of  Abra- 


ham who  should  dare  to  set  foot  in  the 
city  of  his  fathers — the  city  of  his  God." 

"  This  is  the  way  we  are  all  misled," 
observed  Mrs.  Ryan.  "  Our  youthful  sym- 
pathies are  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the 
crusaders,  and  we  receive  from  the  ele- 
gant pages  of  Tasso,  and  from  the  glow- 
ing recitals  of  history  as  penned  by,  or 
copied  from,  the  disciples  of  Rome,  such 
impressions  as  steel  our  hearts  against  a 
people  who  might  be  found  more  accessi- 
ble to  the  truths  of  the  gospel  than  many, 
at  a  far  greater  distance,  to  whom  w^e  are 
constantly  despatching  Missionaries." 

"  Ay,"  rejoined  her  husband  ;  "  and 
there  are  two  points  in  the  Turkish  char- 
acter that  should  yield  us  special  en- 
couragement; first  they  show  far  more 
respect  to  the  Jew  than  to  the  idolater 
who  falsely  bears  the  name  of  Christian  ; 
and  secondly,  they  not  only  honour  the 
name  and  the  law  of  Moses,  but  they  do 
actually  at  this  time  look  for  the  coming 
of  our  Messiah,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
years,  and  believe  that  he  shall  triumph- 
antly reign  in  this  very  land,  Jerusalem 
being  the  chief  seat  of  his  government. 
This  I  have  repeatedly  heard  from  their 
own  lips." 

"  And  is  it  possible,"  asked  Mrs.  Ryan, 
"  that  these  facts  should  be  known,  and 
yet  no  attempt  made  to  improve  such 
manifest  advantages  to  the  welfare  of 
their  immortal  souls  ?" 

"  Popery,  my  dear.  Popery  has  a  ter- 
rible account  to  give  in  this  matter ;  but 
we  too  are  very  guilty." 

During  this  conversation,  Da  Costa  had 
ridden  on  in  perfect  silence,  after  his  in- 
voluntary interruption ;  and  there  was 
that  in  his  countenance  which  betokened 
a  train  of  thought  most  absorbingly  in- 
teresting. He  seemed  to  be  revolving  in 
his  mind  something  that  wholly  possessed 
it,  evidently  arising  out  of  what  he  heard. 
Ahck,  who  had  passed  over  as  a  merely 
mechanical  process,  such  outlines  of  his- 
tory as  his  school-education  had  required 
him. to  learn  by  rote,  listened  with  intense 
eagerness  to  every  word  spoken ;  and 
often  did  the  proud  glance  turned  towards 
the  majestic  mountain-summits  of  Judea, 
bespeak  his  heartfelt  conviction  that  let 
Turk  or  Christian  enjoy  the  transient  oc- 
cupation of  that  land,  the  true,  the  un- 
alienable right  to  its  possession  was  his. 
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Charley,  on  whose  dimpled  cheeks  the 
crimson  lint  that  usually  came  and  went 
with  every  speech  he  uttered,  had  now 
established  itself  in  two  broad,  well-de- 
fined and  deepening  spots  of  hectic  char- 
acter, was  very  talkative,  and  made  se,v- 
eral  striking  remarks :  until  Da  Costa, 
suddenly  roused  from  his  reverie,  encoun- 
tered the  anxious  eye  of  Captain  Ryan, 
and  in  the  same  adroit  whisper  as  before, 
said,  "  Keep  him  quiet." 

This  was  not  easily  done  :  Charley  had 
taken  a  sudden  interest  in  the  Turks,  as 
men  whom  he  had  wrongfully  despised 
and  disliked ;  and  in  language  rather  in- 
coherent, he  was  urging  on  Alick  the  duty 
of  preaching  Christ  to  them :  a  subject 
that  seemed  sadly  to  embarrass  his  friend. 
They  had  pursued  their  progress  under 
a  glowing  sun,  perpetually  delighted  by 
some  new  burst  of  scenery  peculiar  to  the 
land,  when  a  sudden  darkness  overcast 
the  sky ;  and  long  before  they  could  reach 
even  a  place  of  temporary  shelter,  the 
most  penetrating  rain  descended,  setting 
at  nought  their  best  attempts  at  repelling 
its  soaking  power.  Captain  Ryan  bent 
over  his  precious  boy,  who  was  also  cov- 
ered with  the  folds  of  his  light,  water- 
proof cloak ;  but  the  consideration  that  it 
was  also  air-proof,  and  therefore  calculated 
to  condense  and  detain,  and  most  per- 
niciously to  return  in  cold  damps  the  ex- 
halations of  a  body  so  closely  wrapped 
and  inevitably  overheated,  distracted  his 
mind.  At  times  he  thought  of  throwing 
all  open,  and  exposing  the  child  to  the 
more  genial  rain  of  heaven ;  but  sleep 
had  overcome  the  little  fellow,  and  he 
dared  not  venture  on  such  an  experiment. 
Da  Costa's  looks  of  anxious  distress  in- 
creased his  uneasy  feelings;  and  secret 
prayer  alone  upheld  his  spirit  m  an  hour 
of  no  common  trial. 

Alick,  meanwhile,  was  devoting  him- 
self to  the  task  of  warding  off  from  Mrs. 
Ryan  the  heavy  torrents  that  fell.  She 
was,  like  most  of  her  countrywomen,  a 
most  excellent  equestrian,  and  her  easy 
self-possession  was  of  great  value.  But 
the  road  here  became  rugged,  the  rain 
increased,  the  horses  gave  evident  token 
of  unwillingness  to  proceed,  and  their 
attendant  owners  closed  in,  protesting 
against  any  perseverance  in  the  attempt 
to  reach  their  destination,  Ramleh,  that 


night.  Captain  Ryan  was  disposed  to 
acquiesce,  under  extreme  solicitude  for 
Charley,  but  Da  Costa  knowing  what  un- 
speakably wretched  quarters  they  must 
put  up  with  at  the  proposed  halt,  strenu- 
ously resisted  it.  High  words  ensued,  be- 
tween him  and  the  native  guides,  the  pur- 
port of  which  being  known  only  to  Cap- 
tain Ryan,  did  not  alarm  him  so  much  as 
the  vehement  oriental  gesticulation  of  the 
parties  startled  his  companions.  At  length 
the  Syrian  who  had  offended  Charley,  in- 
terposed, strongly  urging  a  halt,  and  giv- 
ing Captain  Ryan  in  an  under-tone  such 
cogent  reasons  for  it,  founded  on  the  very 
questionable  character  of  his  comrades, 
and  accompanied  with  a  promise  of  very 
early  resuming  the  journey,  that  he  deem- 
ed it  better  to  acquiesce. 

They  dismounted,  therefore,  at  the  spot 
selected  by  their  guides,  and  a  dreary 
place  it  was  !  four  low  rugged  walls,  sur- 
mounted by  a  fiat  roof  that  admitted  the 
rain  through  a  hundred  fissures,  without 
window  or  chimney,  and  for  a  door  a 
shapeless  slab  of  stone,  formed  the  miser- 
able dwelling  into  which  the  whole  party, 
including  the  horses  and  their  guides, 
pressed  together ;  taking  up  their  lodg- 
ing to  the  best  advantage  they  could  on 
the  slippery  floor.  It  was  then  that  the 
graces  of  hospitality  shone  forth  in  those 
lords  of  the  soil,  who,  like  their  father 
Abraham,  possessed  not  so  much  of  it  as 
would  yield  support  to  the  sole  of  their 
foot.  The  two  Hebrew  gentlemen  at 
once,  and  in  a  way  that  defied  all  op- 
position, laid  hands  on  whatever  could 
conduce  to  the  comfort  of  the  lady  and 
her  child:  the  young  Syrian  horseman 
heartily  seconded  them;  and  though  not 
without  some  grumbling,  and  looks  by  no 
means  friendly,  the  others  yielded  their 
sli<iiit  saddles  and  bao:s,  and  whatever 
was  not  saturated  with  the  rain,  to  form  a 
sort  of  couch,  over  which  they  spread  a 
large  rug,  which  Da  Costa,  better  prepa- 
red for  such  a  sudden  change  of  weather 
and  circumstances,  had  rolled  up  within 
an  oil-skin  covering.  This  being  arranged, 
the  next  care  was  to  provide  somewhat 
of  a  table,  on  which  they  placed  refresh- 
ments, such  as  could  be  produced  on  an 
emergency  so  unlooked  for.  Da  Costa, 
while  pressing  on  Mrs.  Ryan  a  portion  of 
the  little  store,  said,  "I  have  no  flocks, 
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whence  to  select  a  kid,  nor  meal  where- 
with to  form  a  cake;  but  trust  me,  dear 
Madam,  when  it  shall  please  the  Lord  our 
God  to  restore  to  us  the  inheritance  of  our 
fathers,  and  to  the  land  her  rich  fertility, 
the  choicest  of  all  we  possess  will  be  in 
our  estimation  a  poor  offering  to  the  friends 
who  have  sheltered  us  in  the  hour  of  per- 
secution, sympathized  in  our  sorrows,  and 
are  now  beginning  to  rejoice  in  the  joy 
that  will  yet  gladden  the  way-worn  sons 
of  Jacob." 

Before  Mrs.  Ryan  could  reply,  an  ex- 
clamation from  Alick,  who  had  just  taken 
Charley  on  his  lap,  arrested  her.  The 
boy  had  been  in  a  deep  sleep  for  some 
time  before  their  halt,  nor  had  any  of  the 
movements  that  ensued  broken  his  slum- 
ber. Now,  however,  he  had  opened  his 
eyes,  and  their  wild,  bloodshot  appearance, 
as  he  rolled  them  on  surrounding  objects, 
and  finally  fixed  their  vacant  stare  on 
Alick's  face,  without  any  semblance  of 
recognition,  had  surprised  the  youth  into 
an  interjection  of  alarm.  Captain  Ryan 
had  gone  to  the  farthest  end  of  the  long 
narrow  apartment,  to  make  some  enquiry 
of  his  Syrian  friend,  with  whom  he  w^as 
much  pleased ;  but  his  wife's  distressed 
accents  caught  his  ear,  which  Alick's 
voice  had  failed  to  attract,  and  he  hastened 
back,  to  find  her  bending  over  the  child, 
exclaiming  in  mingled  terror  and  amaze- 
ment, "  Oh  what  is  this  !  What  can  have 
happened  to  my  boy  !" 

"  Fatigue,  damp,  excitement,"  said 
Captain  Ryan,  as  he  took  the  little  burn- 
ing hand  in  his,  "  have  overpowered  the 
poor  babe.  Charley,  vein  of  my  heart ! 
speak  to  papa,  tell  him  what  ails  you." 

But  Charley  spoke  not ;  fever  was  on 
him  to  an  extent  that  overpowered  all 
consciousness,  and  when  they  laid  a  finger 
on  his  tiny  wrist,  the  throb  of  the  vein 
was  fearful. 

The  father's  heart,  and  the  mother's 
heart — who  shall  declare  their  secret  wri- 
things  under  the  dread  that  wrung  them  ! 
but  they  were  outwardly  calm  ;  for  the 
peace  of  those  whose  minds  are  stayed  on 
the  Lord  was  there.  Alick,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  agitated  beyond  control:  he 
clasped  the  poor  child  to  his  bosom,  and 


wept  over  him,  exclaiming,  "  O  Charley, 
Charley !  is  this  your  welcome  to  the  land 
of  Israel?" 

"Be  quiet,  Cohen,"  said  Da  Costa; 
and  then  in  a  voice  of  the  most  marked 
solemnity,  and  with  an  emphasis  so  evi- 
dent, that  it  sent  dismay  into  the  hearts 
of  his  hearers,  he  added,  "  Tliis  is  not 
death." 

The  parents  looked  up  at  him :  he  stood 
with  folded  arms,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
child,  his  brow  bent,  his  lips  compressed, 
and  feehngs,  the  intensity  of  which  was 
the  more  apparent  from  his  usually  de- 
lighted aspect  when  gazing  on  that  boy, 
worked  in  his  countenance.  Christian 
zeal  ever  glows  brighter  when  the  Refiner 
heightens  the  furnace  in  which  he  puri- 
fies his  silver ;  Captain  Ryan  stood  erect, 
and  looking  earnestly  at  his  Jewish  friend 
said,  "And  if  it  be  death,  what  is  it  but 
the  gate  of  life  to  the  babe— the  little  one 
who  believes  in  Christ  as  his  only,  his  all- 
sufficient  Saviour?" 

No  notice  was  taken  of  this :  Da  Costa 
laid  his  hand  on  the  broad  little  forehead, 
and  said,  "  I  know  these  symptoms  well : 
he  is  delirious,  and  it  may  become  more 
palpable ;  but  be  calm,  and  avoid  exciting 
him  in  any  way.  In  our  present  circum- 
stances, sleep  is  the  only  medicine  within 
our  reach.  To-morrow  we  shall,  by  a 
comparatively  short  and  easy  journey, 
reach  Ramleh — our  ancient  Ramah." 

It  was  now  that,  for  the  first  time,  Mrs. 
Ryan's  fortitude  gave  way;  she  had 
taken  away  the  boy  in  her  arms,  and  her 
tears  burst  over  his  insensible  form  as  she 
sobbed  out,  "  Oh,  not  to  Ramah  !" 

"Why  not  to  Ramah?"  asked  Da 
Costa :  "  there  is  no  nearer  place  on  our 
route  for  what  you  require." 

Mrs.  Ryan  shook  her  head ;  her  tears 
fell  faster  than  ever  over  the  little  suf- 
ferer ;  and  Alick,  drawing  his  friend  aside, 
repeated  to  him  in  accents  that  trembled 
with  emotion,  the  words  of  the  Prophet 
Jeremiah,  "  A  voice  was  heard  in  Ramah, 
lamentation  and  bitter  weeping ;  Rachel 
weeping  for  her  children,  refused  to  be 
comforted  for  her  children,  because  they 
were  not." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

The  first  day's  journey,  leisurely  as  it 
had  been,  and  abruptly  terminated, 
brouofht  our  travellers  over  a  much  less 
space  of  ground  than  they  had  suppo- 
sed ;  and  its  general  character  of  tran- 
quil beauty,  fragrance,  and  unobstructed 
smoothness,  would  have  ill  prepared  them 
for  what  was  to  follow ;  but  Da  Costa 
forewarned  them  of  the  change  that  would 
take  place  soon  after  leaving  Ramah,  and 
uro-ed  their  continuance  at  that  station 
until  the  issue  of  the  little  boy's  illness 
should  be  known.  Captain  Ryan  was 
disposed  to  acquiesce ;  but  his  wife,  though 
she  offered  no  opposition  to  their  plans, 
evidently  shrank  from  the  arrangement; 
and,  while  he  almost  marvelled  at  the  un- 
wonted weakness  of  a  mind,  the  strength 
of  which  had  often  proved  a  support  to  his 
own,  he  could  not  press  the  point.  He 
ended  the  conference  by  saying,  "  Let  all 
these  thoughts  for  the  morrow  be  aban- 
doned :  to  Ramleh  we  must  necessarily 
proceed ;  but  our  farther  course  may  be 
left  to  the  direction  of  a  higher  wisdom 
than  ours.  If  I  could  see  you  composed 
to  sleep,  Ellen,  it  would  lighten  my  pres- 
ent anxiety  not  a  little :  be  persuaded  to 
lie  down,  and  leave  the  boy  to  us." 

"  Do,  dear  Mrs.  Ryan,"  said  Alick  ;  "  I 
will  promise,  ay  swear,  not  to  take  my 
eyes  off  his  darling  face  till  you  wake,  if 
you  will  only  get  a  little  rest  after  all  this 
trying  work." 

"And  I,"  said  Da  Costa,  ''will  hold  his 
hand  in  mine  ;  and  if  even  an  unsatisfac- 
tory movement  of  the  pulse  takes  place, 
you  shall  be  roused.  Trust  him  to  us  : 
01  rather,"  he  added  in  a  voice  unusual- 
ly sweet  and  solemn,  "  leave  him  to  the 
Watchman  of  Israel,  who  never  slumbers  ; 
the  Shepherd  who  carries  the  lambs  in 
his  bosom." 

She  lifted  her  eyes  to  their  faces,  and 
exclaimed,  "  O  kind,  generous  sons  of 
Abraham,  would  that  j/oii  were  under  the 
guardianship  of  that  Watchman — gather- 
ed into  the  fold  of  that  Shepherd  !" 

"  So  we  are,"  replied  Alick. 

"  Not  in  the  sense  she  means,"  remark- 
ed Da  Costa.  "  Christians  apply  the  title 
differently  from  us :  but  apply  them  how 


you  will,  dear  Madam,  so  that  they  re- 
lieve your  mind  from  its  present  over- 
weight." He  then  added,  "  Believe  me, 
you  will  need  to  have  all  your  powers, 
bodily  and  mental,  unimpaired  to  meet  the 
difficulties  that  lie  in  our  onward  path." 

"  I  know  it ;  but  I  am  not  fatigued,  nor 
drowsy,  nor  in  any  need  of  rest.  I  only 
want  a  cordial  to  refresh  my  spirit." 

"  Well,  give  me  your  bible,  Ryan,"  said 
the  Jew,  with  unruffled  countenance  ;  and 
opening  at  the  book  of  Jeremiah,  he  pro- 
ceeded :  "  You  seem  to  have  some  pain- 
ful thoughts  connected  with  this  town  of 
Ramleh,  and  I  must  claim  the  exercise  of 
your  sympathy  in  our  destinies  to  remove 
those  thoughts.  Few  passages  are  more 
pregnant  with  delightful  hope  than  this  :" 
he  then  read,  beginning  with  the  verse 
that  Alick  had  quoted,  and  proceeding 
without  a  pause,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
Refrain  thy  voice  from  weeping,  and  thine 
eyes  from  tears ;  for  thy  work  shall  be  re- 
warded, saith  the  Lord ;  and  they  shall 
come  again  from  the  land  of  the  enemy. 
And  there  is  hope  in  thine  end,  saith  the 
Lord,  that  thy  children  shall  come  again 
to  their  own  border."  "  So,  you  see,  the 
weeping  of  Rachel,  however  bitter,  is  not 
a  hopeless  weeping :  the  tribes,  her  scat- 
tered children,  for  whom  she  laments  as 
though  they  were  not,  shall  be  gathered 
again :  for  listen,  a  little  farther  on  the 
prophet  says,  'Thus  saith  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  the  God  of  Israel.  As  yet  they 
shall  use  this  speech  in  the  land  of  Judah, 
and  in  the  cities  thereof,  when  I  shall 
bring  again  the  captivity.  The  Lord 
bless  thee,  O  habitation  of  justice  and 
mountain  of  holiness.  And  there  shall 
dwell  in  Judah  itself,  and  in  all  the  cities 
thereof  together,  husbandmen,  and  they 
that  go  forth  with  flocks :  for  I  have  sa- 
tiated the  weary  soul,  and  I  have  replen- 
ished every  sorrowful  soul.  Upon  this  I 
awaked  and  beheld,  and  my  sleep  was 
sweet  unto  me.'  What  possible  interpre- 
tation can  you  put  upon  this,  to  deprive  it 
of  its  literal,  obvious  meaning  ?" 

^'  None,"  answered  Captain  Ryan  :  "  to 
Israel  the  promise  undoubtedly  belongs, 
and  it  breathes  the  rich  strain  of  assu- 
rance to  them  as  a  nation,  to  deny  or  ex- 
plain away  which  I  should  deem  a  sacri- 
!  legious  offence  ;  to  you  belongs  the  word 
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of*  encouragement,  which  tells  you  that 
ihe  Lord  hath  not  finally  cast  ofi'  his  peo- 
ple, nor  forgotten  that  his  covenant  was 
made  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and 
their  seed  for  ever,  and  that  it  includes 
also  the  possession  of  this  land,  which  He 
gave  unto  them.  But  my  dear  friend,  we 
poor  Gentiles,  believing  that  the  Lord  is 
nigh  unto  all  that  call  upon  him,  without 
respect  of  persons,  where  spiritual  bless- 
ings are  concerned ;  believing  the  word 
of  your  prophets  also,  who  repeatedly  tes- 
tify of  the  participation  promised  to  us  in 
those  everlasting  mercies  which  pertain 
to  a  heavenly  inheritance — we,  too,  find 
a  word  of  comfort  addressed  to  our  souls 
in  the  passage  you  have  been  reading. 
The  first  part,  the  lamentation  of  Rachel 
for  her  children  " — 

•'  I  know  how  you  apply  that,"  inter- 
rupted Da  Costa.  •'  The  slaughter  of  in- 
fants in  Bethlehem,  by  that  sanguinary, 
usurping  despot  Herod  is  related  with  a 
quotation  from  it.  Letting  that  pass,  to 
what  possible  use  can  you  turn  the  rest '?" 

"  To  me,"  said  Mrs.  Ryan,  "  it  speaks 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  it  comforts 
the  weeping  mother  with  the  assured 
hope  of  a  re-union  with  her  lost  children 
in  the  day  of  that  first,  glorious  resurrec- 
tion, when  all  who  are  the  Lord's,  shall 
rise  to  meet  him  at  his  coming." 

Da  Costa  had  an  answer  ready :  but  he 
glanced  at  the  child,  at  the  pale,  anxious 
face  of  tlie  fond  mother,  and  feeling  that 
he  could  not  then  combat  her  inferences, 
he  closed  the  book,  saying,  "  Well,  my 
dear  Madam,  I  rejoice  that  the  cordial  for 
which  you  wished  has  been  supplied  :  in 
truth,  it  is  large  enough  to  admit  of  our 
sharing  it."  He  spoke  smilingly,  and 
from  courtesy  rather  than  conviction ;  but 
Alick  had  been  struck,  as  though  he  had 
never  before  heard  of  such  a  thing,  with 
the  beautiful  arrangement  of  God's  word, 
by  which  both  Jew  and  Gentile  might  ap- 
propriate spiritually  that  which,  in  its  pri- 
mary literal  sense  belongs  to  the  former  ; 
and  thence  he  was  led  to  ponder  the  ques- 
tion whether  such  spiritual  interpretation 
was  not  equally  needful  to  both.  ^'  This 
goodly  land,"  thought  he,  "  may  be  but  the 
type  of  a  better ;  and  God's  faithfulness  in 
reserving  it  to  us  may  be  the  appointed 
.pledge  of  his  bringing  us  into  his  own 
kingdom  at  last.    They  say  Moses  was  a 
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type  of  Christ,  and  our  sacrifices  were 
types  of  his  o<ffering  himself  up  for  us.  If 
so,  how  extensive  the  blessing !  I  don't 
see  but  that  a  Jewish  mother  would  take 
comfort  in  such  a  passage,  so  explained ; 
and  it  does  not  interfere  with  our  national 
rights — but  rather  establishes  them.  I 
should  like  to  understand  all  this  !"  He 
remained  in  deep  thought,  and  the  light 
that  gradually  broke  on  his  soul  was  most 
cheering. 

Meanwhile  Captain  Ryan  called  his 
friend  aside  and  demanded  of  him  his 
honest  opinion  respecting  Charley.  Da 
Costa,  with  some  reluctance,  answered 
that,  shortly  before  their  arrival,  he  had 
witnessed  some  cases  of  a  most  severe 
fever  among  children,  too  often  fatal,  and 
which  appeared  to  be  also  contagious ; 
that  he  had  seen  Charley  in  the  Bazaar, 
standing  close  beside  a  little  Armenian- 
boy,  two  of  whose  family  had  died  of  it, 
and  who  himself  had  but  recently  risen 
from  the  same  bed  of  sickness :  that  he 
had  snatched  Charley  away,  and  having 
every  hope  of  his  escaping  any  danger, 
he  had  refrained  from  alarming  them  by 
mentioning  it,  but  had  watched  him  most 
anxiously  for  a  day  or  two.  "  My  mind 
was  then  quite  at  ease,"  he  concluded, 
"  until  this  day,  when  the  symptoms  that 
appeared  struck  me  at  once  as  being 
identical  with  those  I  have  witnessed  in 
Jaffa." 

"  And  how  long  does  this  disease  usu- 
ally last,  preparatory  to  a  fatal  termina- 
tion ?" 

"  I  cannot  speak  with  any  certainty  to 
that  point;  I  have  seen  it  go  on  for  a 
week ;  I  have  seen  it  end  sooner.  But 
why  talk  of  a  fatal  issue  ?  I  cannot  bear 
to  anticipate  that,  how  then  can  youl" 

'*  By  firmly  believing,  my  dear  Da  Costa, 
that  the  good  Shepherd,  even  Jesus,  the 
Messiah  of  Israel,  will  carry  this  poor 
Gentile  lamb  in  his  tender  bosom  to  the 
green  pastures  of  his  heavenly  fold." 

Da  Costa  turned  away,  but  not  in  un- 
kindness.  Ryan  called  him  back :  "  Tell 
me,  will  his  reason  return  ?" 

"  Oh  yes  -,  a  little  delirium  at  the  outset, 
with  occasional  wanderings  under  the  par- 
oxysms of  fever,  is  all  that  I  have  seen  in 
these  cases.  His  irritation  concerning 
the  Turks,  and  his  hurried  loquacity  after- 
wards, gave  me  the  alarm  j  but  remem- 
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oer  I  may  be  mistaken.  I  know  just 
enough  of  medicine  to  make  me  nervous 
about  those  I  love;  hardly  enough  to  do 
them  any  good." 

"  At  Ramleh,  what  quarters  shall  we 
find?" 

"  None  so  suitable  as  the  convent." 

"  None  that  I  would  not  sooner  occupy !" 
exclaimed  Ryan. 

The  lapse  of  a  few  troubled  hours  saw 
the  cavalcade  again  ready:  the  weather 
had  become  more  favourable,  and  again 
they  set  out  under  a  brightening  sky, 
Charley  heing  placed  under  an  ample 
panier,  balanced  by  some  articles  belong- 
ing to  the  baggage,  and  slung  across  the 
back  of  a  stout  mule,  whose  even,  easy 
pace,  had  been  remarked  on  the  prece- 
ding day.  The  boy  appeared  perfectly 
conscious,  but  under  some  depression  that 
deterred  him  from  speaking.  His  father 
led  the  animal,  walking  beside  him,  and 
the  two  Hebrews  alternately  dismounted 
to  steady  the  panier,  while  the  other  rode 
beside  Mrs.  Ryan. 

They  had  proceeded  thus  for  a  little 
way,  when  Charley  spoke.  "What  a 
nice  warm  sunshine,  and  a  sweet  smell ! 
Where  am  I  now  V 

"  In  the  Holy  Land,  my  boy,"  answered 
his  father,  "  we  are  crossing  the  plains 
near  Ramah,  and  very  rich  is  the  fra- 
grance of  the  glowing  flowers  that  sur- 
round us,  drawn  forth  by  the  sun's  rays 
after  the  rains  of  yesterday.  It  is  a  goodly 
land,  Charles,  and  looking  about  me  now 
I  can  call  it  the  glory  of  all  lands  ;  for  if 
such  it  be  in  desolation  and  neglect,  what 
would  it  be  under  the  culture  of  its  own 
tribes !" 

"  Papa,  I  should  like  to  look  about  me ; 
but  somebody  has  fastened  my  head  down 
—I  can't  lift  it." 

Da  Costa,  who  kept  out  of  his  sight,  but 
intently  watched  him,  shrank  back  at 
hearing  these  words.  His  gesture  was 
noticed  by  Captain  Ryan,  who  felt  its  im- 
port. 

The  child  remained  silent  and  quiet; 
the  fever  was  abated,  and  a  dreamy  still- 
ness seemed  to  hang  about  him,  as  he  lay, 
imiling  occasionally  to  himself  in  his  nar- 
row baskets.  After  a  while,  Alick  as- 
sumed Da  Costa's  post,  and,  unable  to 
keep  back  as  he  had  done,  peeped  into  the 
panier.      Charley  was   then   seemingly 


asleep,  but  in  a  few  seconds  he  opened 
his  eyes,  though  without  appearing  to 
take  notice  of  any  thing  about  him,  and 
almost  laughed.  Alick  bent  his  head 
lower,  and  in  a  soft  whisper  asked,  ^'  Is 
my  little  darling  comfortable?" 

In  a  moment  the  boy's  look  was  turned 
on  him  ;  it  was  bright  but  unsteady;  and 
he  answered  in  the  same  low  tone,  "  Mr. 
Alick,  you  don't  know  how  beautiful,  how 
beautiful" — there  he  paused. 

"  Is  it  the  land,  Charley  ?  the  fair  land 
that  God  gave  to  my  father  Abraham  ? 
but  no,  you  can't  see  it,  lying  down.  Or 
is  it  the  sunshine  out  of  that  deep  blue 
sky?  Oh,  Charley,  'us  a  glorious  sky 
that  God  has  spiead  over  my  own  land 
You  can  see  that,  dear  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  it  isn't  that.  The  beautiful 
things,  Mr.  Ahck,  are  in  my  mind,  some- 
how, but  I  don't  know  where  they  come 
from." 

"  From  God,  Charley :  or  perhaps" — he 
bent  his  face  to  the  child's  and  whispered 
as  low  as  if  he  feared  the  sound  of  his 
own  breath  '•  perhaps  from  Jesus  Christ : 
He's  your  God,  you  know ;  but  not  mine, 
not  exactly,  not" — 

Charley  interrupted  him,  with  the  quick, 
abrupt  speech  pecuhar  to  him  when 
roused,  "  If  he's  any  body's  God,  then  he's 
everybody's  God:  he  is  your  God,  Mr. 
Alick,  I  tell  you  He  is." 

"  Hush,  darling,  hush  !  Well,  at  any 
rate  this  is  Palestine,  this  is  the  Holy 
Land." 

"  And  Jesus  Christ  is  its  King  ;  and  he 
is  the  King  of  the  Jews,"  said  Charley. 

"  You  are  sick  now,  my  little  love,  and 
must  not  be  contradicted." 

"  Yes,  I  may  be  contradicted,  but  God 
mustn't  be  contradicted;  and  He  says. 
'  Yet  have  I  set  my  King  upon  my  holy 
hill  of  Zion.'  I  tell  you  what,  if  you  don't 
kiss  the  Son,  you'll  be  broke  in  bits  like  a 
potter's  vessel." 

This  was  spoken  so  loud,  the  voice 
caught  his  mother's  ear,  and  in  a  moment 
her  horse  was  close  on  the  heels  of  the 
steady  old  mule,  and  her  neck  eagerly 
stretched  out,  till  Charley  caught  a 
glimpse  of  her  face,  and  cried  out,  "  Mam- 
ma, my  mind  is  full  of  beautiful  things." 

Before  she  could  well  answer,  he  had 
relapsed  into  his  slumbering  state ;  and 
Da  Costa  forbade  any  attempt  to  rouse 
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him.  Alick  walked  on,  silent,  and  more 
deeply  than  ever  pondering  the  one  thing 
that  occupied  his  thoughts.  Captain  Ry- 
an's quick  ear  had  caught  all  the  dialogue 
except  Alick's  mysterious  whisper ;  and 
the  purport  of  that  was  easy  to  ascertain 
from  what  preceded  and  followed  it.  His 
heart  was  wrung  by  the  anticipation  of 
losing  this  precious  boy,  but  its  language 
was,  "  The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done  !" 
and  again  he  thought  over  the  child's  ar- 
dent desire  to  be  a  Missionary  to  Israel : 
and  rejoiced  in  its  evident  gratification. 

Thus  they  passed  on,  and  before  mid- 
day they  had  entered  Ramah.  The  best 
accommodations  to  be  found  were  pitia- 
ble, compared  with  their  need ;  but  so 
long  as  little  Charley  could  be  undressed 
and  placed  in  a  snug  bed,  his  friends  were 
satisfied.  He  remained  quiet,  and  Mrs. 
Ryan  being  also  persuaded  to  take  some 
repose  beside  him,  the  three  gentlemen 
sallied  into  the  town,  in  quest  of  what 
there  was  little  hope  of  obtaining — com- 
petent medical  advice.  To  the  Francis- 
can Convent  they  went,  being  told  that  a 
Doctor  was  there,  a  Frank  ;  but  the  monk 
who  answered  their  call  said  he  had  left 
the  place  two  days  before  ;  having  only 
been  a  transient  guest.  "  He  gave  ad- 
vice and  medicine,"  added  he ;  "  but  we 
saw  it  was  only  done  to  make  way  for  his 
Bibles,  which  he  scattered  about,  and  gave 
us  no  little  trouble  in  collecting  them  to" — 
here  he  stopped,  as  if  afraid  of  going  too 
far. 

"  To  burn,  I  suppose,"  said  Captain 
Ryan. 

"  The  books  contained  nothing  that 
could  concern  us ;  we  live  in  a  mixed 
population,  each  following  his  own  way, 
according  as  he  was  brought  up." 

"But  if  none  of  those  ways  should  hap- 
pen to  be  the  right  way,  and  a  person 
comes  to  point  it  out  to  you  all,  it  seems 
to  me  that  instead  of  concerning  nobody, 
it  does,  in  an  especial  manner,  concern 
every  body." 

The  monk's  brow  contracted  ;  ''  As  to 
the  right  way,"  said  he,  ''  we  know  very 
well  there  is  but  one,  and  that  is  the  way 
the  Catholic  Church  appoints." 

"  I  should  rather  say,"  remarked  Cap- 
tain Ryan,  "  that  the  Church  instead  of 
choosing  her  own  way  is  bound  to  walk 
in  that  which  God  has  marked  out." 


But  the  monk  had  no  talent,  or  no  taste 
for  controversy ;  with  the  same  unmoved 
look,  and  in  the  same  monotonous  tone, 
he  repeated  his  former  words,  which  were 
evidently  spoken  by  rote.  Alick  observed, 
'•  If  what  your  church  says  be  true,  it 
must  agree  with  what  is  in  the  Bible,  and 
therefore  I  don't  see  why  you  should  ob- 
ject to  it." 

The  monk  lifted  his  sleepy  eyes  to  the 
youth's  face,  and  again  dropped  them, 
muttering  something  that  sounded  like  a 
repetition  of  his  former  words. 

Da  Costa  had  been  glancing  round  the 
room  with  an  aspect  of  restless  impatience 
and  half-suppressed  irritation ;  he  now 
spoke,  and  his  v^oice  rang  through  the 
little,  low-roofed  apartment  with  electrify- 
ing power.  "  We  who  are  Jews,  reject- 
ing as  we  do  the  whole  system  of  Chris- 
tianity, appeal  to  the  Scriptures  as  our 
warrant  for  such  rejection.  You,  who 
have  added  to  God's  word  whatever  you 
deem  necessary  to  authenticate  your  creed, 
dare  not,  it  seems,  bring  your  religion  to 
the  touchstone  of  your  own  New  Testa- 
ment.    How  is  this  ?" 

The  monk  stared  with  a  mixture  of  an- 
gry astonishment  and  alarm,  as  Da  Costa 
stood,  proudly  facing  him,  with  such  a 
look  of  undisguised  scorn  and  defiance, 
that  Captain  Ryan  was  inclined  to  whis- 
per a  caution,  but  forbore.  The  word 
Jews  had  been  so  spoken  as  to  reach  the 
ears  of  some  dosing  members  of  the  broth- 
erhood in  an  adjoining  room  ;  and  faces 
were  seen  peeping  with  no  very  friendly 
expression,  through  the  intervening  door- 
way. Meanwhile  the  monk  commenced 
crossing  himself,  and  muttering  prayers, 
after  which  he  dipped  his  fingers  into 
a  bowl  that  stood  near,  and  sprinkled  the 
waier  between  himself  and  the  intruder. 

'•  Exorcise  as  you  may,"  resumed  the 
Jew,  "  you  will  not  succeed  in  laying  the 
troublesome  spirit.  Persecute  as  you  can, 
bely,  calumniate,  torture  and  massacre 
to  the  extent  of  your  power,  it  will  not 
avail.  The  Jew,  the  hated  Jew,  will  over- 
master you  yet ;  here,  on  the  land  of  his 
fathers,  he  will  plant  his  foot;  and  from 
sea  to  sea  shall  no  place  be  found  to  shel- 
ter the  desolating  abomination  that  now 
defiles  it." 

"Are  you  not  going  too  far?"  whis 
pered  Captain  Ryan. 
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"No;"  he  replied  in  English,  "I  am 
protected  by  an  authority  to  which  they 
must  bow,  or  I  should  long  since  have 
followed  the  fate  of  one  whom  they  sac- 
rificed, not  here,  but  in  the  mountains 
whence  this  goodly  scion  was  trans- 
planted ;  and  where,  after  this  meeting 
with  me  he  will  speedily  return.  At  this 
moment  some  infernal  plot  is  ripening  at 
Damascus,  and  he  is  cognizant  of  it." 

By  this  time  the  superior  had  been  sum- 
moned; who  approaching  with  more 
courtesy  than  might  have  been  expected, 
asked  their  business  at  the  convent.  He 
was  told ;  and  immediately  said  he  would 
send  a  brother  who  was  skilled  in  such 
cases,  and  who  should  be  at  their  quar- 
ters nearly  as  soon  as  themselves.  He 
then  politely  bade  them  farewell,  and 
watched  until  they  quitted  the  convent 
door. 

"  Now,  forgive  me,  Ryan,"  said  Da 
Costa,  •'  for  I  certainly  placed  you  in  an 
unpleasant  position ;  but  hear  my  tale, 
briefly  told.  You  know  the  hateful 
charge  brought  against  us  by  these  ly- 
ing monks,  and  entertained  more  or  less 
throughout  the  various  classes  who  usurp 
our  land." 

"  What  charge  ?"  asked  Alick. 

Da  Costa  looked  at  him  with  surprise  ; 
then  said,  speaking  w^ith  bitter  emphasis, 
"  The  charge  of  blood ;  they  say  that  we, 
the  seed  of  Abraham,  knead  our  passover 
bread  with  Christian  blood ;  to  procure 
which,  we  inveigle  and  murder  them. 
That's  the  charge,  Cohen." 

"  And  never  since  Satan  began  his 
career  as  the  father  of  lies  did  he  produce 
a  lie  more  diabolical  than  that,"  exclaimed 
Captain  Ryan,  w^hose  cheek  burned  with 
indignation  and  shame.  '•  Never  did  his 
infernal  craft  invent  a  more  detestable 
calumny,  to  stain  alike  the  Jewish  and 
the  Christian  name.  Against  you,  the 
followers  of  Moses,  he  lays  an  accusation 
involving  guilt  so  complicated  that  its 
very  atrocity  is  almost  inconceivable  ;  and 
against  us,  the  followers  of  Christ,  he  com- 
mits an  almost  equal  outrage,  by  inciting 
its  wretched  propagators  to  call  them- 
selves Christians,  as  though  we,  who  from 
the  innermost  recesses  of  our  souls  fling 
off  all  participation  in  the  slanderous 
crime,  were  among  its  abettors." 

"  1  know  that  very  well,"  said  Da  Costa, 


w^armly;  "but  to  proceed  with  my  ex- 
planation :  I  brought  out  with  me  some 
few  years  ago  a  young  German  friend 
and  co-religionist  of  my  own,  as  noble  a 
fellow  as  ever  breathed.  We  were  strol- 
ling through  the  land,  and  reached  among 
the  mountains  northward  of  the  Holy 
City,  one  of  those  nests  of  monkery  which 
defile  our  country  far  more  than  do  the 
Mosques  of  the  Moslem.  The  weather 
compelled  us  to  rest  here  for  a  season,  and 
we  were  treated  civilly  enough,  until  on 
declining  to  partake  of  some  dainty  in 
which  the  blood  of  the  animal  was  dis- 
tinctly named  as  a  chief  ingredient,  they 
taxed  us,  ay,  taxed  us  with  being  Israel- 
ites." 

"  Had  you  tried  to  conceal  it  ?"  asked 
Alick. 

"  Not  we.  Our  aspect  was  warrant 
enough  for  our  being  of  the  race ;  and 
no  thought  of  disguise  ever  entered  our 
heads.  When  the  rude  challenge  was 
given,  of  being  concealed  Jews,  we  loud- 
ly and  proudly  avowed  our  hneage,  and  re- 
pudiated the  idea  of  concealment.  They 
then  scoffed  at  our  scruples,  again  pressing 
us  to  eat  of  the  prohibited  viand :  and  when 
we  protested  against  being  thought  capa- 
ble of  such  hypocrisy,  they  hurled  in  our 
teeth  the  infamous  reproach  alluded  to." 

"  And  I  hope  you  hurled  your  plate  in 
theirs,"  said  Alick. 

"  Not  exactly :  but  we  were  much  ex- 
asperated, and  the  altercation  ran  so  high, 
that  my  companion,  who  was  as  well 
versed  in  your  scriptures  as  in  our  own, 
just  drew  them  a  picture  of  what  they 
ought  to  be  according  to  those  books ;  and 
of  what  they  are,  as  the  most  flagrant 
idolaters  extant ;  in  language  that  the 
chief  monk  pretended  to  regard  as  be- 
tokening a  disposition  to  do  violence  to 
some  of  their  wooden  or  crockery  gods ; 
and  thrust  us  both,  by  dint  of  overpower- 
ing numbers,  into  a  dark  noisome  place 
for  the  night.  It  would  have  fared  ill  with 
us ;  but  I  gave  them  to  know  that  any  out- 
rage perpetrated  on  us  would  be  taken  up 
at  once  by  the  English  consul-general, 
whose  word  w^as,  at  that  juncture,  law  with 
the  Turk,  and  who  would  visit  on  their  syis- 
tem  the  wrong  done  to  his  countrymen 
and  friend.  I  menaced  them  on  the  score 
of  false  imprisonment  also  ;  aad  we  were 
set  free,  but   dodged   from  mountain  to 
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plain,  and  never  believing  we  should  re- 
gain our  homes  alive.  Among  the  fra- 
ternity was  that  fellow  whom  we  have 
just  seen. 

"  I  should  have  told  you  that,  in  the 
heat  of  their  revilings,  they  not  only 
avowed  but  gloried  in  the  persecutions 
and  massacres  of  their  church;  and  de- 
clared the  destruction  of  a  Jew  to  be  as 
acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God  as  any  re- 
ligious service  whatever :  this  they  would 
afterwards  have  retracted,  but  we  could 
not  allow  of  it ;  and  perhaps  poor  Wil- 
helm's  pertinacity  on  this  point  sealed  his 
doom ;  for  he  vowed  to  publish  it,  on  his 
return  to  Europe,  as  the  declaration  of 
men  who  claimed  infallibility  of  judgment. 
Not  long  after  this,  we  were  obliged  to 
separate  for  a  short  space,  each  accom- 
panied by  two  or  three  Arab  guides,  whose 
hatred  of  the  Franks  seemed  a  fair  pre- 
servative against  treachery.  I  reached  at 
the  appointed  time  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous, but  of  Wilhelm  or  his  conductors  no 
trace  could  ever  be  gained,  nor  did  1,  from 
that  time  forward,  detect  a  vestige  of  the 
dodging  system  that  had  been  practised 
hitherto." 

"  But  surely."  said  Alick,  "  you  did  not 
let  the  matter  rest  here  ?" 

"Did  I?    At  the  head  of  a  party  of 
stout  fellows,  I  ransacked  their  den  from 
top  to  bottom,  and  left  it  standing  only 
because  there  was  a  possibility  that  in 
some  undiscoverable  recess  my  poor  friend 
might  be  secreted,   and   buried  beneath 
the  ruins.     In  this  exploit  I  did  not  so  ap- 
pear as  to  be  recognized :  an  Arab  Shiekh 
sLpplied  what  seemed  to  be  a  party  of 
marauders,  and  I  disguised  myself,  as  I 
think,  perfectly:  but  when  afterwards  I 
related,   confidentially,   this   part  of  the 
business  to  the   only  individual   through 
whom   pubhc  justice  could  be  obtained, 
he  considered  my  proceeding  as  calcu- 
lated,   if   discovered,  to  compromise  the 
English  interests  in  Syria;  and  I  know 
too  well  the  value,  to  my  own  people,  of 
the  present  high  standing  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  East,  to  do  that.    No,  I  am  resolved 
never  to  relinquish  the  search  till  some 
clue  be  obtained  of  Wilhelm  ;  but  having, 
somewhat  too  precipitately,  taken  justice 
into  my  own  hands,  I  must  follow  it  out 
at  my  proper  hazard." 

They  had  now  reached  the  dark,  dun- 


geon-like house  where  the  sick  child  lay, 
and  even  the  stirring  interest  of  Da 
Costa's  story  was  lost  in  solicitude  for 
him.  They  found  him  awake,  and  rest- 
less ;  putting  frequent  questions  to  his 
Mother  in  a  rambling  but  very  earnest 
way ;  while  her  looks  told  how  deep  was 
the  trial,  how  submissive  the  spirit  m 
which  it  was  borne. 

When  the  gentlemen  approached,  Char- 
ley cried  out,  "  Papa,  this  is  Ramah ; 
Rachel  lived  here ;  but  this  is  not  Beth- 
lehem, and  the  children  were  killed  in 
Bethlehem." 

"  And  in  all  the  coasts  thereof,"  answer- 
ed his  father. 

"  Ah,  I  forgot  the  coasts :  it's  all  true, 
so  it  is :  so  it  is,"  he  murmured ;  and 
Captain  Ryan  marvelled  if  his  little  one 
had  been  tempted  to  unbelief  at  such  a 
moment,  Charley  soon  resumed,  "  They 
were  all  Jew-babies,  Papa,  were  they 
not?" 

"  No  doubt,  my  dear  boy ;  and  you  know 
that,  like  cruel  Herod,  cruel  Pharaoh  or- 
dered all  the  Jew  babes  to  be  slain,  at 
least,  all  the  males." 

•'  Ah,  but  Moses  escaped,  and  Jesus 
escaped  ;  and  he  is  the  prophet  like  Moses, 
so  he  is." 

A  short  silence  ensued,  which  was 
broken  by  the  entrance  of  a  monk,  on 
whom  Charley  fixed  his  eyes,  with  won- 
der: the  Hebrew  friends  drew  back  a 
little,  to  allow  of  his  approach.  He  ex- 
amined the  child,  put  a  few  questions  to 
Captain  Ryan,  and  shook  his  head. 
"  Are  you  a  doctor?"  Charles  asked. 
"  There  is  no  doctor,  my  love,  in  the 
place,"  said  his  Mother :  "  this  is  a  kind 
priest  who  comes  to  see  you." 

"  I  want  a  doctor,  but  I  don't  want  a 
priest,  1  won't  have  the  priest,"  he  added, 
loudly,  as  the  recollection  of  some  scene 
in  Ireland  came  over  his  confused  mind. 

The  monk,  who  seemed  a  mild,  com- 
passionate man,  touched  by  the  child's 
distressful  tone,  though  he  knew  not  the 
words  spoken,  drew  nearer,  and  taking 
from  the  folds  of  his  robe  a  small  crucifix, 
held  it  before  him.  This  excited  Charley 
to  a  great  pitch  :  his  face  became  flushed, 
and  he  cried  out  in  a  more  piercing  tone, 
"  I  won't  have  it,  that  idol :  Papa,  take  me 
away — Mr.  Dockster,  I  say  take  away  the 
idol." 
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The  Jew's  heart  bounded  to  the  appeal,  | 
and  while  Captain  Ryan  was  courteously 
but  earnestly  explaining  and  justifying  to 
the  monk  his  little  boy's  entreaty,  Da 
Costa  advanced,  intending  by  stooping 
over  the  child  to  interpose  between  him 
and  the  object  of  his  distress :  but  it  was 
needless  ;  on  his  approach  the  monk  hur- 
ried the  symbol  back  into  his  bosom,  and 
retreated. 

This  was  a  painful  moment  to  the  pro- 
testing Christians:  they  felt  that  while 
only  partaking  in  the  Jew's  horror  of  idol- 
atry, they  incurred  the  reproach  of  seeming 
to  acquiesce  in  his  unbelieving  contempt 
of  what  that  idol  assumed  to  represent ; 
a  reality  far,  far  dearer  to  them  than  their 
life-blood.  But  it  is  a  small  matter  to  be 
judged  of  man's  judgment,  where  we  know 
that  he  who  truly  judgeth  and  shall  judge 
is  the  Lord ;  and  condemned  as  they  felt 
themselves  to  be  of  both  the  unbelieving 
Israelite  and  the  Papist,  both  had  their 
heart's  prayer,  both  their  love  :  though  it 
cannot  but  be  that  to  them  the  true  Chris- 
tian's affection  must  ever  most  fondly  turn, 
and  over  them  must  he  yearn  with  the 
tenderest  solicitude,  who  preserved  for 
him,  and  gave  to  him  the  precious  Bible, 
which  alone  enables  him  to  detect  all  error, 
and  to  discern  all  truth. 

The  monk  shortly  departed,  and  had  at 
the  door  a  short,  low  conversation  with 
Captain  Ryan,  who  returned  with  a  sad- 
dened look,  and  folding  his  arms,  stood 
gazing  intently  on  his  child.  Charley, 
who  had  been  quiet  for  some  time,  looked 
up  in  his  face,  and  calmly  asked  him, 
"  Papa,  did  that  man  say  I  am  going  to 
die  7" 

At  once  every  eye  was  turned  on  the 
agitated  father  ;  and  scarcely  less  fearfully 
anxious  was  that  of  Alick  than  of  the  moth- 
er herself.  Da  Costa's  mournful  expres- 
sion bespoke  his  opinion  already  formed  ; 
but  he  too  looked,  as  H'  to  catch  at  some 
gleam  of  hope.  Captain  Ryan  strove  to 
speak,  and  in  a  cheerful  tone,  but  the 
effect  was  fruitless ;  he  uttered  an  inco- 
herent word  or  two,  and  clasping  his 
hands,  walked  away. 

The  stillness  of  death  prevailed  for  some 
moments,  when  he  again  approached  the 
little  couch,  seemingly  about  to  speak,  but 
Charles  prevented  him,  lifting  up  at  once 
his  meek  eyes,  and  his   little  trembling 


hands,  in  a  voice  of  the  most  touching,  im- 
ploring entreaty,  he  said,  "  Dear  papa ! 
please,  papa,  oh,  may  I  go  and  die  at  Je- 
rusalem ?    May  I,  papa,  may  I  ?" 

"  You  must  not  talk  of  dying,  Charley," 
said  Da  Costa,  who  alone  seemed  able  to 
speak.  "  At  present  you  are  not  well 
enough  to  be  moved;  and  you  will  be 
more  likely  to  get  well  here." 

"  Oh,  don't  you  say  that,  Mr.  Dockster, 
and  you  a  Jew.  Sure,  if  I  am  to  get  better, 
it's  in  Jerusalem  I  should  thrive ;  and  if 
I'm  going  to  die,  oh,  but  I  should  like  to 
die,  and  to  be  buried  in  Jerusalem  itself  I" 
The  last  words  were  spoken  with  an  ani- 
mation approaching  to  gaiety ;  but  the 
sudden  return  of  stupor  put  an  end  to  the 
question,  and  Da  Costa  begged  them,  by 
all  means,  to  indulge  any  disposition  to 
quietness. 

At  nightfall  the  total  want  of  every 
comfort  for  a  sick  room  pressed  more  for- 
cibly on  their  minds..  Jerusalem  was  not 
so  far  off  as  to  make  the  journey  formi- 
dable ;  but  the  road  was  bad,  and  accom- 
modations were  uncertain.  Da  Costa 
could  ensure  them  a  welcome  to  a  respect- 
able house,  if  still  tenanted  as  when  he 
last  visited  the  Holy  City ;  but  this  was 
doubtful.  While  the  anxious  discussion 
proceeded,  Alick  stole  away  into  the  ad- 
joining room  ;  and  creeping  softly  to  the 
couch,  listened  to  the  breathings  of  his 
little  friend,  which  were  short  and  quick, 
and  unequal :  he  kneeled  beside  the  bed, 
overwhelmed  with  anxious  sorrow,  and 
tried  to  pray,  but  his  views  seemed  to  have 
become  more  darkened  and  perplexed  than 
ever,  probably  because  he  had  carried  his 
inquiries  farther  and  in  a  more  observant 
spirit,  while  Da  Costa,  with  the  quickness 
for  which  he  was  remarkable,  still  explain- 
ed away,  according  to  the  dictates  of  man's 
wisdom,  those  truths  which  are  only  to  be 
apprehended  by  simple  faith.  Charley's 
breath  soon  assumed  an  articulate  sound  ; 
and  after  some  low  murmurings,  he  dis- 
tinctly repeated 

"The  cedars  wave  on  Lebanon, 
But  Judah's  statelier -maids  are  gone." 

At  the  same  time  a  moonbeam  stole 
through  the  unglazed  crevice  that  served 
as  a  window,  upon  the  pillow,  and  shewed 
his  eyes  open :  he  turned  them,  and  put- 
ting his  hand  to  the  face  that  bent  over 
him,  and  which  was  now  moist  with  tears, 
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he  said,  "  Darling  Alick,  I  was  thinking,  or 
dreaming,  or  something,  about  how  I  saw 
you  at  sea,  and  how  we  talked,  and  got 
fond  of  one  another;  I  love  you  very 
dearly,  and  so  does  Jesus  Christ." 
'•'  He  loves  you,  Charley,  you  mean." 
•'  And  he  loves  you,  Mr.  Alick,  and  Mr. 
Dockster,  and  all  the  Jews ;  and  all  the 
Christians  that  believe  in  him ;  only  you 
don't  know  it.  Now  I  know  it,  and  I  do 
be  so  happy  you  can't  think  :  I  dare  say 
I'm  going  to  die ;  and  if  I  did'nt  know 
that  Jesus  has  the  key  of  heaven,  and  if 
I  didn't  know  that  he  loves  me,  how  would 
I  get  in  ?  If  he  did  not  love  me,  he  would 
not  let  me  in  ;  and  if  1  didn't  know  he  has 
the  key,  I  could'nt  ask  him  to  let  me  in,  you 
know." 

"  Charley,  every  word  you  speak  goes 
to  my  heart,  but  I  wonder  why  you  should 
think  Jesus  Christ  loves  the  Jews,  when 
they  don't  care  about  him  ;  to  say  the  least 
of  it.  And  besides,  if  he  does  love  us, 
what  good  will  it  do  to  us,  since,  as  you 
say,  we  don't  know  he  has  the  key  ;  that 
means,  the  power." 

"  Why  there's  the  very  thing  itself,  Mr. 
Alick.  The  trouble  is,  that  you  won't 
ask  him,  when  he  is  all  ready  to  give  you 
as  soon  as  you  do.  Sure,  if  you  asked 
HIM  you  would  get  your  land  back  fast 
enough:  but  you  won't  ask  him,  either  for 
that  or  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  so  you  don't 
get  them."  Alack  sighed  heavily  :  •'  I'd 
rather  have  the  least  corner  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  Charley,  than  even  all  this 
goodly  land,  my  own  land,  the  land  of  my 
father  Abraham." 

"  Have  you  asked  him  for  it  ?"  said 
Charley. 

"  I  hardly  know :  I  cannot  frame  my 
lips  to  address  a  prayer  directly  to  him ; 
but  if  thoughts  are  heard,  he  has  heard 
many  a  prayer  from  me ;  for  I  am  always 
thinking  of  him." 

"  Think  of  him  still,"  whispered  Mrs. 
Ryan,  who.  concealed  by  the  shade  of  the 
room  had  stood  near,  and  heard  the  latter 
part  of  the  conversation.  "  Think  of  him. 
as  the  faithful  and  true  God,  keeping  his 
covenant  of  mercy  for  ever.  See  how  he 
smooths  the  bed  of  death,  and  gladdens 
the  fleeting  spirit  of  that  infant  believer ; 
and  how  he  subdues  the  mother's  rebel- 
lious grief,  and  upholds  the  mother's  faint- 
ing heart,  and  speaks  peace  to  his  mourn- 


ers ;  a  peace  sweeter  than  all  the  joys  of 
earth  can  mve." 

"  Mamma,  is  that  you  ?"  said  Charley. 

"  It  is,  my  darhng." 

"  Oh,  mamma,  please  let  me  go  to  Jeru- 
salem !" 

"  My  precious  child,  when  I  think  of  all 
the  superstition  that  has  led  people  away 
from  God  to  rest  in  the  name,  in  the  mere 
stones  of  Jerusalem,  and  other  things  that 
are  accounted  holy,  I  do  fear  lest  my 
Charley's  mind  may  be  at  all  drawn  off 
from  the  Lord,  by  this  very  great  anxiety 
to  reach  the  place  where  he  taught  and 
suffered." 

"  It  isn't  that,  mamma ;  but  I  love  Jeru- 
salem so  !  I  don't  love  it  better  than  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  mamma,  but  I  don't 
like  to  stop  here:  I  don't  hke  to  die 
here." 

Mrs.  Ryan's  inmost  desire  was  to  leave 
the  place  they  were  in,  and  she,  too,  con- 
nected many  calming  thoughts  with  the 
locality  of  Jerusalem.  She  therefore  pro- 
mised not  to  oppose  the  journey :  and  as 
Charley  was  becoming  drowsy  again, 
Alick  left  her  beside  him. 

Instead  of  returning  to  his  friends,  he 
sauntered  out  into  a  pleasant  grove  of 
olive-trees,  interspersed  with  a  thousand 
bright  flowers,  that  lay  just  outside  the 
town.  The  moon  was  clear,  and  nothing 
could  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 
The  air,  balmy  and  loaded  with  fragrance, 
came  refreshingly  to  his  aching  brow; 
and  when  through  a  vista  of  trees,  the 
hill-country  of  Judea  broke  on  his  sight, 
and  all  the  most  powerful  feelings  of  his 
soul  were  called  at  once  into  play,  he 
could  have  kneeled  to  ask,  in  the  anxious 
enquiry  of  a  thoroughly  awakened  mind, 
whether  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  indeed  the 
King  of  Israel 

But  it  was  not  there  that  his  doubt  was 
to  be  settled ;  much  remained  for  him  to 
learn,  and  a  sharper  school  must  prepare 
him  for  it.  As  yet,  his  path  had  been/ 
smooth  and  easy,  with  no  greater  diffi- 
culty to  encounter  than  the  rising  perplex- 
ities of  his  own  mind.  Very  different 
scenes  were  before  him,  and  dangers  of 
which  he  little  dreamed. 

The  decision  was  taken  to  proceed,  if 
circumstances  admitted  of  their  so  doing  j 
and  with  many  misgivings,  but  still  en- 
abled to  rest  all  his  care  on  One  well  abl& 
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to  sustain  it,  the  father  placed  his  child  in 
ihe  conveyance  provided,  with  every  pes- 
eible  precaution  against  the  consequence 
to  be  dreaded  from  so  exceedingly  rough 
a  road :  and  escorted  by  a  larger  body  of 
guards  than  before,  under  the  direction 
of  the  friendly  Armenian,  they  set  forward 
towards  the  Holy  City. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

Most  lovely  was  the  scenery  through 
which  our  travellers  bent  their  way  for  a 
considerable  time  after  leaving  Ramah, 
and  but  for  one  circumstance,  it  would 
have  been  a  season  of  rich  enjoyment.  Da 
Costa,  while  pointing  out  the  ever-varying 
beauties  that  surrounded  them,  and  ex- 
patiating on  the  unquestionable  fertiUty 
of  the  soil,  if  but  common  justice  in  the 
way  of  tillage  was  done  to  it,  seemed  to 
lose  the  recollection  of  his  outcast  condi- 
tion. The  land  was  his,  and  he  spoke  of 
it  as  tliough,  not  only  in  retrospect  and  in 
prospect,  but  also  in  actual  possession,  it 
was  his  own.  Every  group  of  olives, 
every  scattered  oak  was  to  him  an  object 
worth  descanting  on ;  and  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  Scripture,  which  he  quoted 
fluently,  and  so  far  as  regarded  the  his- 
torical and  geographical  sense,  with  most 
correct  application,  rendered  his  discourse 
dlike  interesting  and  instructive.  "You 
are  aware,"  said  he,  ''  that  it  is  the  fashion 
among  those  who  profess  to  understand 
our  Scriptures  better  than  we  do  ourselves, 
either  to  explain  away  by  some  shadowy 
interpretation  what  is  declared  of  the  nat- 
ural fertility  of  this  good  land,  or  else  as- 
sert that  God  has  smitten  it  by  an  irrever- 
sible decree  of  barrenness,  so  that  it  shall 
never  recover  its  former  fruitfulness.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  the  soil  and  its  inheritors 
are  alike  shut  out  from  the  life-giving 
favour  of  the  Almighty :  their  former  dis- 
tinction existing  but  in  name ;  or  rather 
indeed,  as  they  would  make  out,  rendered 
more  conspicuous  by  the  very  marked  re- 
verse of  all  that  they  once  were.  It  may 
be  so,  as  regards  the  race  of  Israel :  it  may 
be,"  he  added,  with  a  proud  and  scornful 
smile,  as  he  encouraged  his  fiery  steed  to 


prancCj  and  show  forth  his  own  and  his 
rider's  stateliness,  "  it  may  be  that  we  are 
all  a  race  of  abject,  spirit-broken  slaves ; 
that  among  us  is  no  intellect,  no  wealth, 
no  enterprise,  no  worldly  wisdom  or  spir- 
itual knowledge :  it  may  be  that  every 
man's  foot  is  still  on  our  neck,  and  that 
Israel  is  yet  trodden  down  as  the  mire  of 
the  streets — but  look  at  yonder  patch  of 
corn ;  narrow  though  the  field  be,  how 
rich,  how  abundant  is  its  produce !  See 
that  magnificent  palm,  rearing  its  tufted 
head  on  high,  while  the  brown  olive 
boughs  beneath  it  are  bending  with  the 
weight  of  ripening  fruit ;  and  see  to  the 
left  what  a  carpet  of  gorgeous  flowers  is 
spread  out,  springing  in  pure  wanton  de 
fiance  of  human  culture  from  the  recesses 
of  this  neglected  soil — I  tell  you  this  coun- 
try shall  again  bloom  as  Eden,  when  once 
its  own  sons  have  it  under  their  fostering 
hands." 

"  And  I  tell  you,"  answered  Ryan, 
"  that  they  too,  the  seed  of  Jacob,  shall 
again  blossom  and  bud,  and  fill  the  face 
of  the  world  with  friut." 

"  And  you  very  well  know,"  said  Mrs. 
Ryan,  "  that  your  description  of  what 
Israel,  through  grinding  oppression,  and 
fearful  persecution,  has  been  in  Europe, 
no  longer  exists.  The  Lord  hath  begun 
to  take  away  the  reproach  of  his  people  : 
the  wealth  that  formerly  was  wrung  from 
them  by  inhuman  tortures,  is  now  bor- 
rowed by  states  and  rulers,  on  terms  most 
advantageous  to  the  lenders,  affording 
them  an  interest  in,  and  an  influence  over 
the  destinies  of  empires.  In  art,  in  science, 
in  literature,  the  Hebrew  continually 
stands  before  us,  successfully  competing 
the  highest  prizes  of  emolument  and  fame. 
Your  position  now  is,  in  reference  to  Eze- 
kiel's  vision,  not  that  of  separated  bones, 
scattered  black  and  bare,  and  very  dry 
throughout  the  valley,  but  of  bones  re- 
united, and  rapidly  receiving  their  cover- 
ing of  flesh  and  sinew,  preparatory  to  the 
reception  of  perfect,  glowing  life." 

"  And  that  once  received,"  added  Cap- 
tain Ryan,  "  you  will  rise  up  an  exceed- 
ing great  army,  against  whom  no  people 
shall  be  able  to  stand  ;  for  the  Lord  your 
God  will  be  with  you,  and  the  shout  of  a 
king  be  among  you." 

Da  Costa  smiled  kindly:  " I  believe  we 
are  well  agreed  as  to  the  end,  however 
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we  may  differ  concerning  the  means  of  its 
attainment." 

During  this  time,  Aiick  never  once 
spoke,  nor  did  his  attention  appear  for  a 
moment  diverted  from  the  httle  carriage 
in  which  Charley  was  slung,  by  a  con- 
trivance of  his,  more  independent  of  the 
motions  of  the  mule  than  before.  That 
child  had  been  to  liim  in  an  especial  man- 
ner the  bearer  of  glad  tidings  if  he  would 
receive  them  as  such ;  and  he  felt  as  if  to 
lose  him  would  be  a  disjunction  from  the 
good  that  he  was  secretly  longing  to 
grasp.  Incessantly  was  he  gazing  into 
the  little  litter,  through  the  aperture  that 
for  ventilation  was  left  in  its  curtain ;  and 
often  did  the  dull,  heavy  cast  of  a  counte- 
HEUice  ever  bright  with  restless  animation, 
excite  a  fear  lest  the  last  smile  had  passed 
away.  The  short  dialogue  just  recorded 
had  allowed  him  a  more  protracted  con- 
templation of  that  sunken  face  than  he 
had  before  enjoyed :  and  when  Captain 
Ryan  again  addressed  him,  tears  had 
gathered  in  his  eyes. 

"  Dear  Cohen !  this  trial  falls  heavily 
on  you.  To  us  it  is  indeed  a  heart-pier- 
cing stroke ;  but  we  have  a  consolation, 
the  strength  and  sweetness  of  which  how 
gladly  would  we  share  with  you  !" 

"  It  is  my  greatest  comfort,  sir,  to  see 
you  and  his  dear  mother  so  supported." 

"  We  need  a  divine  support,  indeed,  for, 
even  were  he  not  as  he  is,  our  only  one, 
the  sole  survivor  of  the  five  over  whose 
early  graves  we  have  been  taught  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  the  Lord,  still  there 
is  that  in  his  character  which  makes  our 
hearts  cleave  to  him  with  a  fondness  no 
words  can  pourtray.  But  thanks  be  to 
the  Giver  of  all  good  gifts,  what  most  en- 
dears him  to  us  now,  will  prove  the  best 
source  of  consolation  under  the  bereave- 
ment which  I  feel  but  too  sure  awaits  us." 

"  I  never  loved  any  living  thing  half  so 
well,"  said  Alick,  struggling  with  his  grief: 
"but  no  wonder,  for  who  even  among  ma- 
ture men  loves  my  people  as  that  babe 
does  ?" 

"  It  is  really  marvellous.  You  know, 
Cohen,  I  have  for  some  years  been  much 
devoted  to  the  cause ;  and  Charles  has 
heard  a  good  deal  on  the  subject  at  home : 
but  there  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  prepared- 
ness in  his  young  heart  to  receive  the 
promise  of  God's  gracious  purposes  to- 
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wards  Israel  with  a  fulness  and  a  glad- 
ness that  I  never  saw  equalled.  Child  as 
he  is  in  temper,  in  manners,  in  language, 
on  all  other  points,  he  is  there  the  enthu- 
siastic man  ;  and  I  cannot  tell  you  what  a 
gloom  steals  over  my  spirit  while  thus 
conducting  him,  insensibly  I  may  almost 
say,  through  the  land  he  so  ardently  longed 
to  visit.  It  is  teaching  me  a  sad,  but  I 
hope  a  profitable  lesson,  of  my  own  defi- 
ciency in  single-eyed  devotion." 

They  continued  for  some  miles  to  pass 
over  a  country  of  smiling  plains ;  but  at 
length  the  ascent  began,  the  road  nar- 
rowed, and  became  extremely  rugged, 
while  before  them,  with  occasional  inter- 
mixture of  a  verdant  and  cultivated  spot, 
rose  piles  of  frowning  rocks,  and  tower- 
ing mountains,  which  gradually  closed  in 
upon  them,  until  their  path  became  a  nar- 
row, rugged,  steep,  defile  where  two  could 
not  without  difficulty  pass  abreast ;  and 
where  the  motion  was  such  that,  with  all 
the  anxious  care  of  his  tender  guardians, 
poor  little  Charley  was  rocked  in  his 
rough  cradle  with  a  rudeness  that  com- 
pletely dissipated  his  heavy  slumber,  and 
drew  forth  exclamations  of  surprise,  if  not 
of  suffering.  He  fancied  himself  on  board 
ship,  and  talked  of  a  storm. 

"  We  are  not  at  sea,  darling,"  said 
Alick,  "  but  travelling  through  the  moun- 
tain-passes of  Judea,  on  the  way  to  Jeru- 
salem." 

At  that  word  the  boy  lifted  up  his  head, 
and  exclaimed,  "  Let  me  look  at  Jerusa- 
lem 1" 

"  You  shall  when  we  come  within  sight 
of  it,"  answered  his  father;  "but  some 
hours  must  elapse  before  then.  Lie  still, 
Charley,  and  I  will  tell  you  when  we  ap- 
proach the  holy  city." 

"  I  would  rather  talk,  papa.  Is  this 
Mount  Lebanon,  or  is  it  the  Mount  of  Ol- 
ives, or  Mount  Zion,  or  what  is  it  ?" 

"  Lebanon,"  answered  Da  Costa,  "  is  at 
some  distance  from  this  place ;  the  Mount 
of  Olives  is  over  against  Jerusalem ;  and 
on  Mount  Zion  the  city  of  David  itself 
was  built." 

"  Ah,  I  forget,  but  my  head  is  very  fool- 
ish, somehow.  What  mountain  is  it,  Mr. 
Dockster  ?  Is  there  any  thing  about  it  in 
the  Bible?" 

"  I  do  not  remember  that  there  is ;  but 
we  shall  soon  see  a  place  about  which 
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you  have  surely  heard  much ;  the  plain 
where  young  David  fought  Gohath,  and 
destroyed  him.  The  armies,  you  know, 
were  drawn  up  opposite  to  each  other, 
Saul  and  the  Israelites  on  one  side,  on  the 
other  the  Philistines ;  and  Goliath  came 
down  into  the  plain  every  day  to  threaten 
and  taunt  them." 

''  And  David  chose  some  pebbles  out 
of  the  brook,"  said  Charles,  "  and  he  put 
them  in  his  shepherd's  sling,  and  slung 
them,  and  hit  the  giant  in  the  forehead, 
and  killed  him,  and  took  his  own  sword, 
and  cut  off  his  head  with  it." 

"  Exactly  so ;  presently  I  will  shew  you 
the  brook  where  David  got  the  pebbles, 
and  the  place  where  the  giant  fell." 

"  The  Philistines  were  bad  people,"  ob- 
served Charles :  "  they  were  always  per- 
secuting the  Jews." 

"  Only  when  they  sinned ;  when  they 
repented,  the  Lord  always  raised  up  some 
deliverer  whom  they  followed,  and  under 
whose  command  they  all  put  their  ene- 
mies to  the  rout — as  they  shall  do  again." 

'•  Yes  ;"  answered  Charley,  with  great 
energy,  "  when  they  repent  again,  and 
when  they  follow  Jesus  Christ,  so  they 
shall." 

To  this,  of  course,  no  reply  was  given ; 
and  after  a  moment's  pause,  Charley 
raised  his  head  higher,  and  asked  in  a 
shrill  tone,  "  Why  don't  you  believe,  why 
won't  you  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  ?" 

Da  Costa  was  still  silent ;  but  Charley 
became  more  urgent:  "Mr.  Dockster,  I 
say,  why  won't  you  believe  1" 

"  Suppose,"  said  the  Jew,  "  I  was  to  ask 
you  why  do  you  believe  ?  but  hush  dear 
babe,"  he  added,  seeing  him  about  to  re- 
ply, "you  will  exhaust  all  your  Httle 
strength,  at  this  rate." 

"  It  doesn't  tire  me  at  all,  at  all,"  said 
Charley, "  it  does  me  good  ;  and  I'll  tell  you 
why  I  believe — because  I  know  he  loves 
me." 

"  You  mean  that  he  loves  you  because 
you  believe,"  said  Alick. 

"  No !  I  don't.  He  loved  me  before  I 
believed,  and  because  he  loved  me,  he 
made  me  believe ;  and  because  he  loves 
me  he  will  take  me  to  heaven,  now,  or 
very  soon." 

"  You  will  be  more  likely  to  live  if  you 
think  less  of  dying,  my  dear  boy,"  said 
Da  Costa ;  "  see,"  he  added,  as  a  lovely 


animal,  bounding  along  the  mountain- 
side, paused,  and  peered  down  upon  them, 
quite  in  Charley's  view,  "see  that  merry 
little  creature.  I  hope  you  will  be  like  it 
again,  ere  long." 

"  What  a  pretty  goat  1"  said  the  boy. 

"  It  is  not  a  goat,  but  a  Gazelle,  or 
Antelope,  a  far  more  elegant  creature." 
Charley's  countenance  suddenly  lighted 
up ;  he  exclaimed,  "  The  wild  Gazelle ! 
Papa,  the  wild  Gazelle  !  Oh,  say  it  for 
me."  His  father  complied,  and  recited  the 
lines  with  such  feeling  that  Alick,  who 
from  anxiety  and  internal  conflict  was 
become  doubly  sensitive,  could  scarcely 
master  his  emotion.  They  were  now  on 
the  point  of  emerging  from  that  close, 
narrow  defile ;  a  lovely  vale  lay  before 
them,  while  the  mountains,  forming  a  vast 
amphitheatre,  swept  round  and  rose  in 
beautiful  undulations,  height  above  height, 
the  stern  rough  stone,  in  abrupt  ridges, 
marking  the  natural  terraces  that  formed 
the  ascent,  of  which  it  was  the  protecting 
wall.  Trees  of  stately  growth,  shrubs  of 
delicious  fragrance,  and  the  richest  pro- 
fusion of  wild-flowers,  adorned  this  land- 
scape, and  still  the  frolicksome  Gazelle 
would  leap  from  one  ledge  to  another, 
while  the  flock  of  mountain-goats  more 
quietly  browsed  on  the  pastures  of  the 
valley  below. 

"  Ay,"  said  Da  Costa,  sighing,  as  he 
surveyed  the  magnificent  prospect,  "  those 
lines,  coming  as  they  did  too  from  the 
head  of  a  man  who  had  no  heart,  express 
what  volumes  would  fail  in  conveying : — 

'  More  blest  each  piae  that  shades  these  plains 
Than  Israel's  scattered  race  ; 
For,  taking  root,  it  here  remains 

In  solitary  grace. 
It  will  not  leave  its  place  of  birth, 
It  cannot  live  in  other  earth : 
But  w^e  must  wander  witheringly.' 

That  is  the  very  word — witheringly ;  the 
same  in  substance ;  in  form,  in  name,  in 
nature  unchanged,  but  all  freshness  and 
beauty  dried  up,  bearing  no  fruit,  in- 
capable of  farther  growth,  and  subsisting 
as  a  monument  of  what  we  were,  ere 
rudely  plucked  up  from  our  own  rich  soil, 
to  become  the  scorn  of  inferior  plants,  yet 
waving  gay  and  green  because  they  were 
never  expatriated." 

Charley,  meanwhile,  was  murmuring 
to  himself  the  closing  lines, 

Our  Temple  hath  not  left  a  stone, 
And  mockery  sits  on  Salem's  throne. 
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"  Well,  I  shall  see  where  Solomon's 
temple  stood,  and  the  other  temple  that 
Nehemiah  made ;  and  I  shall  see  the 
Mount  of  Olives  where  the  Lord  Jesus 
stood  when  he  wept  over  Jerusalem  ;  and 
he  stood  there  when  he  was  just  going  up 
into  heaven ;  and  he  will  stand  there  when 
he  comes  again  to  split  the  mountain  in 
two :  I  know  that." 

"  What  does  he  mean  ?"  whispered  Da 
Costa,  who  had  caught  the  last  words ; 
and  Alick,  who  seemed  restlessly  anxious 
to  hear  Charley  talk,  repeated  to  him  the 
question. 

"  I  mean,"  replied  the  child,  "  when  the 
Lord  comes  to  reign,  his  feet  shall  stand 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives.     The  Bible  says 

so." 

"  How  wonderfully  conversant  he  is  in 
our  scriptures  !"  remarked  Da  Costa. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Ryan,  "  he  knows 
them  surprisingly  for  a  child  of  his  age : 
but  vou  see  all  his  knowledge  resolves 
itself  into  one  thing — love  for  the  Sa- 
viour." 

Again  the  mountains  enclosed  them  so 
straitly  that  they  were  obliged  to  proceed 
in  single  file,  and  each  was  left  to  his  own 
meditations.  Ahck's  were  inexpressibly 
painful ;  he  felt  altogether  alone  in  the 
world,  anticipating  the  speedy  dissolution 
of  his  little  companion.  He  seemed  to 
occupy  a  position  debarring  him  from  fel- 
lowship with  any  class  of  persons.  More 
than  ev^er  a  Jew,  he  had  received  so  much 
of  Christian  doctrine  as  made  it  a  matter 
of  serious  distress  to  witness,  or  rather  to 
know  the  settled  abhorrence  of  his  Hebrew 
companion,  and  of  all  his  race,  against 
Him  of  whom  he  was  almost  convinced 
that  Moses  in  the  law,  and  the  prophets 
did  write ;  yet  the  influence  of  Da  Costa 
over  his  feelings  was  considerable,  and  it 
operated  in  rendering  him  ill  at  ease  when 
listening  to  Captain  Ryan.  He  felt  that 
he  was  watched,  and  almost  suspected ; 
and  while  his  naturally  open  and  fearless 
character  rendered  it  most  painful  to  be 
supposed  capable  of  concealing  his  real 
sentiments,  he  felt  that,  so  far  as  he  had 
gone  in  admitting  disputed  points,  he  could 
not  sustain  an  argument  in  their  defence, 
and  would  not  wrong  the  truth  by  sanction- 
mg  an  enemy's  supposition  that  it  was  in- 
defensible by  sound  argument.  He  wish- 
ed himself  in  Charley's  situation,  if  the 


same  faith  and  hope  were  given  to  sus- 
tain him  in  it ;  but  without  these,  death 
was  a  subject  from  which  he  shrank 
affrighted.  His  favourite  project  of  study- 
ing the  Bible  with  Da  Costa  had  not  yet 
been  carried  into  effect ;  and  among  men 
there  seemed  no  sympathy  for  him.  But, 
when  he  turned  his  eye  upon  the  hills  that 
rose  around  him,  there  was  indeed  a  fel- 
lowship unspeakable  in  that  strange,  sol- 
emn, solitary  landscape,  beautiful  in  its 
desolate  grandeur,  and  oh,  how  rich  in 
its  sacred  associations !  "  Here,"  thought 
he,  "  my  fathers  dwelt  beneath  the  im- 
mediate guardianship  of  the  Mighty  One : 
they  were  not  left  to  grope  among  con- 
flicting opinions,  all  pressed  on  them  with 
the  confidence  that  belongs  to  truth  alone ; 
but  they  were  taught  and  led  by  men 
whose  sacred  commission  was  sealed  and 
ratified  by  daily  signs  from  heaven.  Then, 
all  these  rocky  terraces  were  covered  with 
rich  soil,  mantled  by  the  vine,  and  per- 
petually trodden  by  the  feet  of  the  re- 
joicing husbandman,  whose  temporal  and 
spiritual  wants  were  alike  supplied  by  the 
great  King  of  Israel.  Here,  angels  com- 
muned with  men,  and  visions  from  heaven 
illumined  the  minds  of  our  seers,  and  the 
echoes  that  now  faintly  give  back  the 
tramp  of  our  horses  along  this  stony  road, 
rang  with  the  reverberated  song  of  glad- 
ness and  praise.  O  land  most  beloved  ! 
why,  why  are  you  forsaken,  trodden  down, 
and  changed  into  a  wilderness  ?  why  are 
your  sons  wanderers  among  the  Gentiles, 
their  minds  so  darkened,  their  hearts  so 
alienated  that  they  are  content  to  be  out- 
casts from  you  ?  Would  that  one  of  the 
heavenly  messengers  who  came  to  my 
fathers,  to  Gideon,  to  Manoah,  to  Daniel 
and  the  prophets,  would  also  come  to  me 
and  explain  what  now  perplexes  me.  Do 
they  not  wander  here  still,  though  con- 
cealed from  our  eyes  ?  Is  this  good  and 
pleasant  land  forsaken  of  all  its  celestial 
friends  ?" 

He  continued  thus,  in  silent  bitterness 
of  spirit,  to  meditate  on  his  own  and  his 
country's  doom:  Captain  Ryan  marked 
it  all,  and  was  fully  resolved  to  speak  out 
with  unreserved  faithfulness  so  soon  as 
opportunity  was  afforded;  but  the  way 
became  more  rough  and  difficult,  more 
trying  to  poor  little  Charley,  and  over- 
powering to  his  mother.    The;  guides  had 
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commenced  wrangling,  and  despite  the 
earnest  efforts  of  the  Armenian,  their  angry- 
voices  often  broke  with  alarming  effect,  on 
the  travellers'  ears.  The  day  was  draw- 
mg  on,  and  fatigue  began  to  manifest  it- 
self painfully  in  the  looks  of  the  little 
sufferer,  who  was  evidently  quite  awake 
and  sensible,  when  suddenly  a  loud  voice 
from  the  van  proclaimed  that  in  a  few 
minutes  the  Holy  City  would  be  within 
view. 

The  movement  occasioned  by  this  an- 
nouncement did  not  escape  Charley ;  he 
asked  the  cause,  and  being  told — for  his 
parents  never  deceived  him  in  any  mat- 
ter— he  cried  out,  "  Now,  Papa !  now  take 
me  upon  your  horse !" 

Captain  Ryan  looked  alarmed;  and 
whispered  to  Da  Costa,  "  Impossible  !" 

But  Charley  again  called  out,  "  Papa ! 
you  promised." 

Again  Captain  Ryan  looked  at  his 
friend,  who  said,  after  calling  for  a  halt, 
"  You  cannot  do  it  with  safety,  but  1  can. 
My  horse's  pace  is  very  easy  and  smooth ; 
he  knows  every  foot  of  this  particular  road  ; 
I  feel  it  is  asking  a  good  deal  to  ask  you 
to  give  up  to  me  so  precious  a  charge; 
but  1  will  be  most  careful,  indeed  I  will : 
he  must  not  be  agitated  by  a  denial ;  and 
I  wish  so  much  to  have  the  privilege,  for 
I  love  that  boy  dearly,  dearly  ! — And  this 
is  Jerusalem — and  I  am  a  Jew." 

Captain  Ryan  had  never  seen  this  ac- 
complished man  of  the  world  so  agitated 
by  unrestrained  emotion:  he  felt  it,  and 
taking  Charley  out  of  his  little  crib,  with- 
out a  word  spoken,  he  folded  a  shawl 
about  him,  and  placed  him  in  the  arms  of 
Da  Costa,  whose  look  of  gratitude  and 
delight  overpaid  even  that  sacrifice. 

"  Have  1  done  right,  love  ?"  whispered 
the  father,  as  he  turned  a  glistening  eye 
on  his  wife,  by  whose  side  he  again  sta- 
tioned himself. 

"  Always,  always  right,  my  beloved,"  she 
answered,  "  and  in  this  instance  my  heart 
especially  goes  along  with  yours.  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  stilled  I  feel  just  now :  mur- 
muring seems  hushed,  self  almost  annihi- 
lated. Can  it  be  that  we  are  indeed  about 
to  look  upon  the  city  of  our  God — the 
very  scene  of  his  sufferings,  who  by  those 
Bufferings  ransomed  us  from  the  power  of 
the  grave  ?  Who  has  by  those  sufferings 
opened  the  gate  of  heaven,  and  now  stands 


ready  to  receive  the  happy  spirit  of  that"-^- 
she  could  not  proceed. 

"It  is  even  so,"  replied  her  husband: 
"  and  oh,  let  all  selfish  emotions  be  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  glorious  prospect  of  Zion's 
welcome  to  her  returning  King." 

Meanwhile,  Charley  was  placed  most 
carefully  and  tenderly  by  Da  Costa  almost 
within  the  folds  of  his  robe,  which  he 
loosened  for  the  purpose,  the  little  boy's 
head  nestled  on  his  bosom,  with  the  face 
literally  set  Zionward ;  and  so  cradled  in 
the  arms  of  his  friend  as  to  be  almost  in- 
dependent of  the  saddle's  support.  He 
was  exceedingly  weak,  like  an  infant,  but 
just  then  quite  free  from  fever,  though 
breathless  with  eager  expectation.  Da 
Costa  kissed  his  damp  forehead,  and  asked 
if  he  were  comfortable.  Charley  raised 
his  eyes:  he  evidently  did  not  till  that 
moment  know  who  held  him,  and  fixing 
on  him  a  look  full  of  love  and  gladness, 
replied  by  ejaculating,  •'  You  darlint  of  a 
Jew !" 

But  where  was  Alick  ?  Some  paces  re- 
moved from  the  rest,  absorbed  in  thoughts 
and  feelings  that  rendered  all  which  passed 
around  him  a  mere  dream.  Every  object 
within  his  view  seemed  gifted  with  a  voice 
to  address  him  in  language  at  once  tender, 
upbraiding,  and  encouraging.  He  could 
not  disconnect  from  them  the  idea  of  Him 
whom  he  was  at  one  moment  disposed  to 
worship  as  the  incarnate  God,  at  another 
to  shun  as  tempting  him  into  idolatrous 
sin.  He  breathed,  in  a  low  voice,  the  ir- 
reversible declaration  of  the  Most  High, 
so  dearly  cherished  by  his  people,  "  Hear, 
O  Israel !  the  Lord  thy  God  is  a  Unity;" 
and  again  he  seemed  to  hear  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth responding  "  I  and  my  Father  are 
One."  When  the  rest  halted,  he  did  the 
same,  mechanically ;  and  when  the  word 
was  again  given  to  move  on,  he  also  obey- 
ed ;  but  in  the  intenseness  of  that  internal 
struggle,  even  Charley's  transfer  was  un- 
noticed. 

Slowly,  and  in  deep  silence,  the  party 
now  began  to  ascend  a  rise  in  the  road ; 
and  after  proceeding  for  some  time  on 
level  ground,  the  guides  uttered  in  differ- 
ent languages  the  same  name,  and  turning 
their  horses  aside,  allowed  the  travellers 
to  advance.  There,  stretched  in  long, 
unequal  line,  rose  in  the  distance  before 
them  the  solid  wall  of  the  city ;  with  here 
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and  there  a  round  dome  peering  above 
its  stern  outline,  or  a  slender  minaret  up- 
raising its  more  light  and  lofty  form. — 
There  was  no  moving  thing  at  that  mo- 
ment within  view :  they  might  have  been 
the  only  breathing  creatures  on  earth's 
surface  for  aught  they  could  see  or  hear 
of  animated  life ;  and  this,  joined  with 
the  tomb-like  aspect  of  the  spot  before 
them,  added  greatly  to  the  solemnity  of  the 
moment.  Captain  Ryan  impulsively  un- 
covered his  head ;  his  wife,  placing  her 
hand  on  his  arm,  leaned  tremblingly,  and 
burst  into  tears.  Alick,  wholly  incapable 
of  longer  control,  dismounted  and  pressed 
his  lips  to  the  ground ;  while  Da  Costa, 
after  casting  towards  him  one  look  of 
sympathy,  raised  little  Charley's  hand  in 
his.  and  pointed  it  towards  the  holy  city, 
at  the  same  time  almost  dreading  that  the 
excitement  might  extinguish  the  feeble 
remains  of  life  in  his  little  frame. 

But  it  was  far  otherwise :  no  sooner  had 
the  boy's  eye  caught  the  precious  object, 
than  he  passed  as  it  were  into  a  new  state 
r.f  existence.  He  cried  out:  "Beautiful 
for  situation,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth, 
is  Mount  Zion,  the  city  of  the  living 
God !"  Then  clapping  his  hands,  he 
shouted,  "  Jerusalem  !  Jerusalem  !  I  see 
Jerusalem.  Papa,  mamma,  there's  Jeru- 
salem ;  don't  you  see  Jerusalem?  Oh, 
now  say  the  verses,  Papa,  do,  do  !  '  The 
glorious  day.'" 

Captain  Ryan  was  instantly  by  his 
side,  and  catching  the  flash  of  the  child's 
enthusiasm,  he  repeated,  with  all  the  ar- 
dour of  a  thoroughly-excited  Irishman, 
those  beautiful  lines. 

But  who  shall  see  the  glorious  day, 

When,  throned  on  Zion's  brow. 
The  Lord  shall  rend  that  veil  away 

Which  blinds  the  nations  now  ? 
When  earth  no  more  beneath  the  fear 

Of  his  rebuke  shall  lie ; 
When  pain  shall  cease,  and  every  tear 

Be  wijjed  from  ev'ry  eye  1 

Then,  Judah  !  thou  no  more  shalt  mourn 

Beneath  the  heathen's  chain. 
Thy  days  of  splendour  shall  return, 

And  all  be  new  again : 
The  fount  of  life  shall  then  be  quaffed 

In  peace  by  all  who  come. 
And  every  wind  that  blows  shall  waft 

Some  long-lost  exile  home ! 

Da  Costa  listened  to  these  lines ;  then, 
raising  high  his  arm,  he  uttered  a  prayer 
of  monthly  observance  in  the  synagogue, 


and  his  voice  sounded  far  over  the  rocky 
plain  on  which  they  had  halted : 

"  Comfort,  O  Lord  our  God !  the  mourn- 
ers of  Zion,  and  the  mourners  of  Jeru 
saiem,  the  city  that  mourns,  which  also 
lays  waste  and  is  destroyed ;  reproached 
and  desolate :  who  mourns  for  the  sake 
of  her  children,  that  is  sohtary  for  her  in- 
habitants, robbed  of  her  honour,  desolate 
without  the  inhabitants  of  her  dwellers ; 
with  her  head  ashamed,  like  unto  a  bar- 
ren woman  that  beareth  not.  She  is 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  because  her 
inheritors  are  worshippers  of  images,  who 
smote  thy  people  Israel  with  the  sword, 
and  slew  wilfully  the  saints  of  the 
Most  High.  Therefore  Zion  with  bitter- 
ness weepeth,  and  Jerusalem  lifteth  up 
her  voice.  O,  my  heart !  my  heart 
grieveth  for  those  that  were  slain ;  Oh, 
my  bowels,  my  bowels,  for  those  that 
were  killed ;  for  thou,  O  Lord,  with  fire 
hast  consumed  it,  and  with  fire  thou  wilt 
again  rebuild  it :  as  it  is  written.  For  I, 
saith  the  Lord,  will  be  to  her  a  wall  of 
fire  round  about  it,  and  will  be  the  glory 
in  the  midst  of  her.  Blessed  art  thou,  O 
Lord  !  the  Comforter  of  Zion,  and  the 
Builder  of  Jerusalem  !"  Alick,  who  had 
risen  and  stood  to  join  in  this  prayer,  now 
loudly  and  fervently  ejaculated  with  him 
the  response : — 

"  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord ;  who  re- 
buildest  Jerusalem  !"* 

They  went  on  their  way,  and  they  went 
with  songs  of  praise  and  of  supplication, 
for  Captain  Ryan  joined  the  two  Hebrews 
in  chauntin(;r,  in  their  own  sublime  Ian- 
guage,  some  of  the  Psalms  so  dear  to 
them,  constantly  used  in  the  Sabbath  ser- 
vice, from  the  95th  to  the  100th.  And 
then,  as  they  approached  closer  to  the 
walls,  Da  Costa  and  Alick  burst  forth 
again  into  another  of  their  sacred  chaunts. 

"  O  thou  sanctuary  of  the  King !  O 
Royal  City  !  Arise,  and  come  forth  from 
thy  subversion ;  thou  hast  dwelt  long 
enough  in  the  abode  of  calamity,  for  he 
will  now  pity  thee  with  kindness.  Come, 
my  beloved,  to  meet  the  bride. 

"  Shake  off  the  dust,  arise,  O  my  people  ! 
and  adorn  thyself  with  thy  beautiful  at- 
tire ;  for  by  the  hand  of  Jesse  the  Bethle- 
hemite  redemption  draweth  nigh  to  my 
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eoul.     Come,  my  beloved,  to  meet   the 
bride. 

"Rouse  thyself;  rouse  thyself;  Arise, 
shine,  for  thy  light  is  come.^  Awake, 
awake,  utter  a  song ;  for  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  is  revealed  upon  thee.  Come,  my 
beloved,  to  meet  the  bride. 

"  Be  not  ashamed,  neither  be  thou  con- 
founded. O  Jerusalem,  why  art  thou 
cast  down?  why  art  thou  disquieted? 
In  thee  the  poor  of  my  people  shall  take 
refuge,  and  the  city  shall  be  built  on  her 
own  heap.  Come,  my  beloved,  to  meet 
the  bride. 

"  They  who  spoil  thee  shall  become  a 
spoil;  and  they  that  swallow  thee  up 
shall  be  removed  far  away ;  thy  God  will 
rejoice  in  thee  as  the  bridegroom  rejoiceth 
in  the  bride.  Come,  my  beloved,  to  meet 
the  bride. 

"  On  the  right  and  on  the  left  wilt  thou 
be  extended,  and  the  Eternal  wilt  thou 
revere  ;  through  the  means  of  a  man,  the 
descendant  of  Pharez,  will  we  rejoice  and 
be  glad.  Come,  my  beloved,  to  meet  the 
bride. 

"  O  come  in  peace,  thou  crown  of  thy 
Husband  ;  also  with  joy  and  mirth,  in  the 
midst  of  the  faithful  and  beloved  people. 
Enter,  O  bride.  Enter,  O  bride  !  Come, 
my  beloved,  to  meet  the  bride."* 

Deep  was  the  heart-breathed  melody 
of  the  two  voices  that  with  rapid,  yet 
most  clear  and  emphatic  utterance 
chaunted  forth  these  glowing  aspirations, 
their  countenances  lighted  up  by  the  lofty 
theme,  and  the  beloved  City  full  before 
them.  In  heart  and  soul,  though  not  audi- 
bly, their  Gentile  friends  accompanied  the 
song ;  and  even  Charley  was  able  to  do  so ; 
for  he  had  many  and  many  a  time  read  it 
to  his  mamma  in  EngHsh,  and  she  to  him  in 
Hebrew.  As  the  last  rich  tone  died  away, 
they  were  close  to  the  walls  of  the  city ; 
and  at  that  moment  appeared  on  the  plat- 
form of  a  lofty  minaret,  a  Muezzim,  who 
proclaimed  in  the  usual  loud  voice  of  his 
office,  "  There  is  but  one  God,  and  Maho- 
met is  his  prophet."  The  words  were 
Arabic  :  with  what  a  sickening  effect  they 
fell  on  the  ears  of  those  travellers  may  be 
imagined.  The  colour  mounted  high  in 
Captain  Ryan's  face,  while  Da  Costa's 
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became  livid ;  and  his  countenance  as- 
sumed an  expression  of  which  it  had 
scarcely  seemed  capable  before.  The 
ghastly  blue  of  his  lips  as  they  parted 
upon  his  clenched  teeth,  the  fierce  scowl 
that  overhung  his  upturned  eye,  were  ab- 
solutely terrific  ;  but  this  was  momentary, 
and  it  gave  place  to  an  expression  of  the 
bitterest  sorrow.  Alick's  look,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  one  of  such  undisguised  menace 
that  it  alarmed  the  Armenian,  who  rode 
near  him,  and  induced  a  whisper  of  cau- 
tion, which  would  have  been  little  heeded, 
had  not  Captain  Ryan  enforced  it  for 
Charley's  sake.  The  boy  had  never  with- 
drawn his  gaze  from  the  city  walls,  ex- 
cept to  turn  it  for  a  moment  on  his  friend, 
who  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  that 
general  gift  of  his  people,  a  rich  melodious 
voice.  They  were  now  close  to  the  gate, 
and  with  wondering  awe-struck  eye  the 
child  looked  up  to  the  summit  of  the 
square  tower  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 
The  imposing  effect  of  those  stern-look- 
ing walls  and  embattled  turrets  seemed  to 
overcome  not  only  him  but  his  mother ; 
and  Alick,  as  he  proudly  measured  with 
his  eye  the  height  of  the  barriers,  seemed 
to  forget  the  preceding  moment's  annoy- 
ance. He  was  not  prepared  to  see  in  his 
desolate  Zion  such  massive  fortifications, 
so  many  munitions  of  war.  His  imagina- 
tion had  rather  pictured  the  half-built  wall 
on  which,  in  the  derisive  language  of  Ne- 
hemiah's  opposers,  if  a  fox  but  went  up, 
he  should  break  it  down  ;  those  martial 
ramparts,  as  they  towered  high  above  his 
head,  awoke  within  his  bosom  a  response 
characteristic  of  the  naturally  impetuous 
and  fiery  youth.  That  innate  sense  of 
actual  right  and  proprietorship  with  which 
the  Jew  looks  upon  every  stone,  not  only 
of  the  city  but  of  the  whole  land,  filled  his 
mind  ;  and  the  feeling  was  as  though  he 
were  about  to  demand  from  the  paynim 
usurper  a  surrender  of  that  to  which  he 
himself  could  advance  an  indisputable 
[  title ;  and  to  compel  the  other  Gentile 
!  strangers, — in  practice  farther  removed 
I  from  scriptural  customs  than  the  Moslem 
himself,  though  professing  to  hold  the 
only  true  faith — to  evacuate  that  hallowed 
spot,  doubly  polluted  by  their  idolatries. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Who  shall  describe  the  feelings  ofAlick 
Cohen  when  he  found  himself  actually- 
entering  the  city  of  Jerusalem  !  Their 
path  lay  near  the  citadel,  which  rises,  a 
cluster  of  stately  towers,  a  little  to  the 
right;  and  in  wonder  he  raised  his  eyes 
to  the  mighty  proportions  of  that  tower  of 
Hippicus  which  dates  from  the  days  of 
Herod ;  and  as  a  military  guard  emerged 
from  its  dark  walls  to  relieve  that  which 
had  charge  of  the  gate,  the  fire  of  his 
glance  was  again  kindled,  and  the  thought 
passed  through  his  mind,  "  I  fancied  Jeru- 
salem a  heap  of  ruins — how  different  it  is  ! 
Oh  for  a  storming  party  of  the  sons  of 
Jacob,  to  carry  these  fortifications !  Oh 
for  a  little  band  of  true  Israelites  to  man 
these  walls !  We  need  no  Nehemiah  to 
build  them  up,  for  they  are  in  noble  pres- 
ervation ;  and  what  matter  if  another  Sen- 
nacherib with  his  godless  host  encamped 
without  them,  would  Israel  fear  ?  would 
the  lion  of  Judah  quail?"  He  gazed 
around  him  as  the  words  rose  almost  to  his 
lip,  and  encountered  the  eye  of  Da  Costa 
fixed  on  him  with  scrutinizing  earnest- 
ness, and  an  expression  sternly  sad,  which 
recalled  other  thoughts  of  national  sin  and 
national  chastisement,  so  often  the  theme 
of  that  noble  Jew's  discourse ;  but  the 
longing  of  his  heart  was  irrepressible,  the 
current  of  his  fancy  could  not  be  turned. 
To  re-conquer  Jerusalem  seemed  an  en- 
terprise so  feasible,  when  he  thought  of 
the  number,  the  wealth,  the  moral  and 
physical  power  of  his  nation  scattered 
over  the  whole  world,  that  in  imagination 
he  already  grasped  the  sword ;  already 
charged  through  those  narrow  streets, 
and  drove  before  him  the  mingled  rout  of 
whom  a  stray  individual  only  now  and 
then  crossed  his  path,  with  look  so  vacant, 
pace  so  leisurely,  that  it  added  fuel  to  the 
fire  of  his  excited  spirits.  What  did  they 
there  ?  was  his  indignant  enquiry ;  was 
Zion  to  be  trodden  under  foot  by  such  as 
they ! 

The  thread  of  his  thoughts  was  sud- 
denly broken  by  an  exclamation  in  Eng- 
lish, "  Is  it  possible  !"  and  in  a  moment 
a  gentleman  sprang  towards  the  Ryans, 
who  on  their  part  returned  his  greeting 
«xiost  joyously.    A  few  words  sufficed  for 


explanation,  their  course  was  altered ;  and 
after  traversing  a  narrower  street  they 
stopped  at  the  door  of  a  respectable  house, 
and  the  stranger,  lifting  Mrs.  Ryan  from 
her  horse,  said,  "  This  is  your  home ;  a 
place  destitute  indeed  of  all  that  we  ac- 
count conveniences  ;  but  oh,  it  is  in  a  spot 
hallowed  by  the  footsteps  of  him  who  had 
not  where  to  lay  his  head  !" 

Charley  was  now  resigned  by  Da  Costa 
to  the  arms  of  his  father,  in  a  dozing  state 
that  seemed  to  promise  refreshing  sleep. 
Captain  Ryan,  as  he  took  him,  turned  to 
the  stranger,  and  said,  '•  Moore,  these  are 
two  Hebrew  friends  to  whom  I  and  mine 
are  more  indebted  than  I  have  words  to 
tell." 

The  Missionary,  for  such  he  was,  though 
only  at  that  time  a  temporary  dweller  in 
the  Holy  City,  bowed  low,  and  said  that 
in  truth  and  sincerity  he  should  deem  it 
an  honour  to  receive  them  under  his  roof; 
only  regretting  that  its  limited  space  would 
not  afford  more  than  one  apartment  for 
the  accommodation  of  his  friends.  To 
this  Da  Costa  returned  a  courteous  as- 
surance that  he  and  Alick  were  secure  of 
good  quarters  ;  that  he  rejoiced  in  the 
more  suitable  lodging  thus  provided  for 
Mrs.  Ryan  and  her  child ;  and  that  they 
would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  his  per- 
mission to  look  in  on  their  friends  after 
making  some  necessary  arrangements. 
They  then  rehnquished  their  horses  to  the 
guides,  and  struck  off  into  another  street. 

"  Now,  Cohen,"  said  Da  Costa,  affec- 
tionately pressing  the  arm  that  was  linked 
in  his.  '-'■  you  really  must  restrain  yourself 
a  little.     This  is  not  London." 

"  I  know  that  right  well.  Da  Costa ; 
every  pulse  in  my  heart,  every  sinew  in 
my  body,  every  breath  of  my  life  proclaims 
— This  is  Jerusalem  !" 

"  Softly !"  returned*  the  other,  as  he 
strove  to  moderate  the  pace  of  Alick's 
stride,  you  will  attract  attention,  and  be 
forced  in  the  darkness  of  some  prison-cell 
to  realize  the  galling  fact,  that  here  in  our 
glorious  city,  other  lords  beside  the  God 
of  Israel  have  dominion  over  us." 

"  Ay,  Da  Costa,  but  why  should  they  ? 
Are  we  not  able  to  dispute  possession  of 
this  place  ?  Is  it  not  our  own  ?  and  if  so^ 
could  we  not  soon,  very  soon  wrest  it  from 
the  hands  of " 

Da  Costa  interrupted  him ;  "  The  Lord 
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our  God  hath  not  yet  arisen  for  the  scatter- 
ing of  his  enemies.  0[  ourselves  we  can 
do  nothing  ;  or  if  we  could,  if  even  we  at 
this  hour  held  possession,  as  those  scoun- 
drels now  do,  of  the  city  and  the  land, 
what  would  it  avail  us,  so  long  as  Israel's 
King  acknowledged  us  not  ?  Ah,  Cohen, 
it  was  not  in  her  towers  and  bulwarks  that 
Zion  gloried,  but  because  God  was  known 
in  her  palaces  as  a  sure  refuge :  it  was 
not  the  flashing  of  the  scymeter  that  be- 
spoke her  safely  guarded,  but  the  dazzling 
light  of  the  Shecinah  shining  above  the 
mercy-seat.  It  was  not  to  the  shout  of 
armed  men,  that  she  owed  her  assurance 
of  victory,  but  to  the  still  small  voice  of 
divine  inspiration,  speaking  to  the  soul, 
and  again  by  the  lip  of  her  prophets. 
Would  you  care  to  dwell  in  the  city  of 
your  fathers,  unowned  by  the  God  of  your 
fathers,  Alick  Cohen  ?" 

"  No  ;  but  why  should  we  doubt  his  love 
to  Israel,  his  readiness  to  receive  again, 
and  again  to  bless  his  own  people  ?"  said 
Alick. 

"  I  cannot  answer  that  question :  but  I 
am  taking  you  to  a  scene  that  will,  at  any 
rate,  impress  you  with  present  realities, 
combined  with  a  heart-rending  memorial 
of  the  past.  We  are  now,"  he  added, 
"  treading  on  the  verge  of  Zion.  You 
know  the  ancient  walls  enclosed  a  much 
larger  space  than  these  do ;  they  compre*- 
hended  the  whole  of  Mount  Zion;  but  of 
that  only  a  portion  is  now  included  in  the 
city.  We  press  it  at  this  moment :  these 
are  the  stones,  this  the  dust  of  Zion — the 
dust  in  which  her  glory  and  honour  are 
laid  !" 

Alick  stooped,  picked  up  a  small  stone, 
which  he  kissed,  and  holding  it  in  his 
clasped  hand  said,  "  I  value  it  above  all 
the  gems  in  the  regal  crowns  of  all  earth's 
monarchs." 

''  So  do  I ;  but  now  I  have  a  different 
and  more  deplorable  ruin  to  point  out  to 
you  ;  down  yonder  is  the  Jews'  quarter." 

"  There !  Are  those  filthy  hovels  the 
dwellings  of  our  people  at  Mount  Zion  ?" 

"  Ay,  and  those  more  miserable  poverty- 
stricken  objects  are  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
the  children  of  the  prophets,  the  people  to 
whom  God  gave  this  land,  and  whom 
he  made  a  terror  to  the  whole  earth. 
To  this  wretched  corner  are  they  re- 
stricted by  the  authority  of  those  who 


rule  the  land  :  and  I  am  not  going  to  pen 
etrate  it  now ;  come  down  this  narrow 
lane ;  I  will  show  you  the  highest  privi- 
lege possessed  by  our  nation,  and  for 
which  they  pay  a  heavy  price  to  the  dom- 
ineering heathen." 

The  road  along  which  they  passed  was 
narrow,  dirty,  and  obscure  :  it  issued  at 
last  into  an  open  space,  where  rose  a  high 
blank  wall,  of. very  ancient  appearance. 
Here  sat  three  or  four  men,  chiefly  aged, 
their  apparel  poor,  but  studiously  neat  and 
clean,  their  countenances  worn  with  care 
and  toil,  and  their  voices  joining  in  a  low, 
tremulous  chaunt,  the  sorrowful,  dirge- 
like tones  of  which  were  the  most  melan- 
choly the  young  man  had  ever  heard. 
Tears  were  rolling  down  their  cheeks,  and 
moistening  the  long  beards  of  the  old  men : 
and  something  like  fear  was  in  the  hasty 
glance  with  which  they  surveyed  the  ap- 
proaching strangers.  "  Go  and  speak  to 
them,"  whispered  Da  Costa,  in  a  voice  of 
deep  emotion,  while  he  averted  his  face  ; 
"  speak  in  our  own  hallowed  tongue." 

Alick  approached  ;  one  old  man  held  a 
worn  and  soiled  book  in  his  hand,  which 
he  saw  was  the  Psalms  of  David  in  He- 
brew. He  stooped  and  addressed  them 
in  the  language  of  their  prophet :  "  Ye 
that  make  mention  of  the  Lord  keep  not 
silence,  and  give  him  no  rest,  till  he  estab- 
lish, and  till  he  make  Jerusalem  a  praise 
in  the  whole  earth." 

Gazing  up  in  astonishment  at  the  bright 
countenance  of  their  young  brother,  the 
poor  men  seized  his  hands,  and  the  skirts 
of  his  coat,  kissed  them,  and  with  a  fresh 
burst  of  tears  repUed  in  the  words  of  their 
melancholy  hymn,  one  saying,  in  slow  re- 
citative, and  the  others  responding  to  the 
same  tone, 

"  We  sit  alone  and  weep." 

Alick  was  presently  on  the  ground  among 
them,  asking  questions  with  an  eagerness 
that  outran  his  acquaintance  with  the  lan- 
guage, and  required  the  frequent  assist- 
ance of  his  friend.  They  told  him  that 
the  wall  under  which  they  sat  contained 
a  fragment  of  the  ancient  masonry  of  their 
city,  and  bounded  the  space  occupied  by 
Solomon's  temple :  that  they  purchased 
from  the  Turkish  governor  permission  to 
approach  it  once  every  week,  and  there 
they  assembled,  to  weep  over  the  past, 
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and  to  pray  for  the  future.  It  was  late 
in  the  day ;  the  greater  number  had  re- 
turned home,  but  they  could  not  leave  the 
spot  while  the  privileged  time  of  remain- 
ing there  was  unexpired.  In  answer  to 
Alick's  earnest  enquiry  whether  they  did 
not  expect  to  see  Jerusalem  delivered  from 
all  intruders,  and  the  worship  of  the  God 
of  Israel  re-established,  and  the  tribes  re- 
stored, they  answered,  "  Not  in  our  day  ; 
not  in  our  day." 

"  Why  not !  our  prayers  and  our  hymns 
repeat  the  supplication,  '  In  haste,  in 
haste,  in  our  day;  speedily,  speedily; 
Lord  build,  Lord  build,  build  thy  temple 
speedily!'  When  you  ask,  why  don't 
you  believe  that  you  shall  receive  what 
you  ask  for  ?  that  is  the  way  to  get  it." 
Alick  forgot  that  he  was  quoting  the  New 
Testament. 

•'  We  have  asked,  and  our  fathers  have 
asked,  and  our  children  shall  ask  ;  but  the 
time  is  not  come.  We  shall  weep  and 
wail  in  this  holy  place,  as  did  our  fathers, 
and  as  also  shall  our  children.  The  time 
is  not  yet." 

"How  do  you  know  that  it  is  not  yet? 
how  do  you  know  that  you  would  fail,  if 
like  Nehemiah,  you  should  say,  '  The 
God  of  heaven  he  will  prosper  us ;  there- 
fore we  his  servants  will  arise  and  build.'" 
The  Jews  shook  their  heads :  one  an- 
swered, "  Nehemiah  had  the  king's  li- 
cence and  protection ;  and  the  proclama- 
tion had  gone  forth:  but  we,  we  have  no 
kind's  hand  stretched  out  to  our  rescue, 
and  the  rescue  of  our  city,  and  the  rescue 
of  our  people  ;"  and  again  he  took  up  the 
strain, 

•'  On  account  of  the  Temple  which  is  destroyed," 

and  the  others  answered, 

"We  sit  alone  and  weep." 

Da  Costa  now  spoke,  "  If  a  man  of  zeal 
and  courage,  having  the  fear  of  God  and 
the  love  of  Israel,  having  also  the  heart 
of  David,  and  the  sword  of  Gideon,  were 
to  arise,  saying  to  Jerusalem,  Thou  shalt 
l)e  built,  and  to  the  Temple,  Thy  founda- 
tion shall  be  laid — what  if  such  a  cham- 
pion came  forward,  and  called  upon  the 
holy  people  to  aid  him  in  the  enterprise  7" 
•'  He  would  not  succeed,"  answered  the 
old  men,  sorrowfully :  "  our  enemies  are 
many,  and  mighty,  and  strong;  cruel 
lords  rule  over  us,  and  deHverance  is  far 


off;  and  the  champion  you  speak  of  would 
die  with  the  slain." 

Alick  was  about  to  speak  again,  but  Da 
Costa,  seeing  some  military  guards  ap- 
proach, and  anxious  to  spare  his  young 
friend  the  further  pain  and  irritation  of 
witnessing  some  insult  or  injury  inflicted 
on  the  poor  Jews  for  outstaying  perhaps 
their  precise  moment,  hastened  him  away. 
As  they  walked  on,  he  said,  "  '  Terror  of 
heart'  is  among  the  threatened  punish- 
ments to  be  poured  out  upon  our  people : 
and  in  this  instance  you  perceive  its  ef- 
fect. If  there  be  a  place  under  heaven 
where  the  Jew  must  feel  himself  a  Jew, 
and  be  kindled  into  daring  thoughts,  and 
brood,  if  he  may  do  no  more,  over  imagi- 
nary deeds  of  rescuing  prowess,  surely  it  is 
here,  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem,  under  the 
very  walls  of  our  holy  Temple,  over  which 
gleams  the  impious  crescent  of  the  haughty 
Moslem  !  while  the  drivelling  mumme- 
ries of  those  friarly  idolaters  pollute  a  spot 
by  them  deemed  more  holy  than  the  Ma- 
hommedan  deems  his  mosque.  But  you 
see  how  it  is :  not  even  a  thought  of  da- 
ring is  kindled  here  in  the  bosom  of  fallen 
Israel." 

"  If  you  could  read  my  thoughts,  yoo: 
would  not  say  so." 

"  I  did  not  allude  to  you,  but  to  those 
who,  dwelling  in  the  very  place,  are  more 
than  submissive  to  their  own  and  their 
city's  degradation.  They  feel,  perhaps 
without  knowing  it,  what  I  know  without 
always  feeling  it,  that  the  blight  which 
makes  barren  the  land  of  Judea,  the  deso- 
lation that  has  crumbled  these  fragments^ 
beneath  our  feet,  lies  heavily  on  the  minds 
and  spirits  of  her  children.  They  of  whom, 
while  the  Lord  was  their  God,  one  could 
chase  a  thousand  and  two  put  ten  thou- 
sand to  flight,  now  experience  the  bitter, 
reverse  '  at  the  rebuke  of  one  shall  ye 
flee.'  As  it  was  spoken,  .so  has  it  come  to 
pass." 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then  re- 
sumed, "  I  never  speak  thus  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  Gentile,  Cohen ;  neither  would 
I  now  so  damp  your  generous  enthusiasm 
but  to  show  you  the  hopeless  folly  of  look-  • 
ing  to  man.  I  was  once  like  you  ;  and  to 
such  a  pitch  were  my  feelings  roused,  that 
I  almost  formed  a  plan  for  commencing 
such  a  movement  as  you  dream  of;  but, 
studying  our  holy  law  for  the  record  of 
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Israel's  ancient  daring,  I  too  plainly  saw 
that  of  their  ancient  rebellion  ;  and  tracing 
the  history  of  our  nation,  looking  upon  the 
people  in  the  state  to  which  we  find  the 
great  bulk  of  them  reduced,  and  contrast- 
ing our  present  devotion  to  the  Holy  One 
with  what  he  has  required  of  us,  I  be- 
came convinced  that  a  general  turnino- 
unto  him  was  needful  before  he  would  re- 
turn unto  us  :  and  that  to  seek  the  restored 
possession  of  this  our  land  without  the 
Divine  presence,  which  made  it  the  glory 
of  all  lands,  would  be  to  render  our  fall- 
en condition  more  miserably  conspicuous 
than  it  has  ever  yet  been." 

"But  how  are  we  fallen,"  said  Alick, 
"  except  as  regards  our  exile  and  dis- 
persion, a  return  from  which  would  set  us 
all  right  again  ?" 

"  What  I  mean  is  this :  our  Hither?  came 
up  out  of  Egypt,  and  took  possession  of 
this  land,  driving  out  before  them  many 
nations,  stronger  and  greater  than  they : 
ahke  in  their  first  settlement  here,  and  in 
the  rebuilding  of  this  our  royal  city  after  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  the  Lord  wrought 
with  our  fathers  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
so  that  they  bore  down  all  opposition, 
and  became  a  terror  to  the  whole  earth. 
This  we  have  in  our  book,  which  forms, 
as  you  know,  the  Bible  of  the  Gentile 
world,  and  every  child  is  conversant  with 
our  history;  and  the  .Tews,  proceeding 
once  more  to  recover  possession  of  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  to  re-establish  their 
seat  of  government  in  Jerusalem,  would 
have  on  them  the  eyes  of  all,  from  the 
throne  and  senate  to  the  nursery.  More- 
over, against  us  would  be  leagued  almost 
all  nations ;  and  nothing  short  of  Al- 
mighty aid  could  give  us  success.  Desti- 
tute of  such  aid  we  should  be  baffled,  de- 
feated :  and  mark  me,  Cohen  !  Israel's 
defeat  would  not  be  measured  by  the 
common  chances  of  war ;  no.  it  would  be 
measured  by  our  own  stupendous  victories 
of  other  times ;  and  down,  down  to  the 
very  depths  of  scorn  should  we  sink,  an- 
nihilated beneath  the  load  of  scoffinsr  re- 
■proach  !" 

"  But  are  we  not  to  be  restored  ?  Is 
not  the  promise  certain  ?" 

"  It  is  as  fixed  a  certainty  as  that  we, 
-even  Israel,  on.ce  possessed  this  spot 
whereon  I  now  stamp  my  foot ;  but  the 
elements  of  such  a  restoration  are  not  in 


our  own  body  as  at  present  constituted. 
God  must  first  arise,  and  his  presence 
must  go  before  us.  The  standard  must 
be  hoisted,  the  trumpet  must  be  blown, 
but  not  by  ourselves.  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  my  inmost  soul  longs  for  him,  Mes- 
siah Ben-David ;  the  deliverer  of  my 
people !" 

Alick  almost  started  :  the  pomt  at  which 
Da  Costa  had  arrived  was  precisely  that 
at  which  a  Christian  would  have  met  him 
with  the  gospel  of  salvation  :  and,  unac- 
customed to  disguise,  he  at  once  spoke  his 
thought — "You  are  speaking  of  Israel's 
sin  as  the  cause  of  God's  prolonged  anger: 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  person  who 
comes  to  deliver  us  must  be  able  to  ap- 
pease that  anger  by  atoning  for  the  sin. 
What  atonement  will  Messiah  Ben-David 
make  fdr  us,  unless  he  be,  as  the  Chris- 
tians assert,  a  divine  person,  and  one  who 
has  offered  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the 
people,  by  dying  for  them  ?" 

The  look  of  scrutiny  that  his  companion 
fixed  on  him  would  have  caused  many 
an  eye  to  quail,  but  Alick's  changed  not : 
he  endured  the  stern  gaze,  and  then  re- 
peated, "  How  do  you  explain  this  mat- 
ter ?" 

"  I  am  no  Rabbi,"  answered  Da  Costa, 
"to  solve  subtle  questions  in  divinity: 
yet  alas  !  I«;rael  is  so  fallen,  that  here, 
here  in  Jerusalem  ;  here,  where  stood  the 
Temple  of  the  Lord,  filled  by  the  glory  of 
the  unapproachable  presence,  while  from 
its  altars  ascended  the  flame  of  accepted 
sacrifices,  and  amid  the  breathings  of 
sacred  incense  cnme  the  felt  voice  of  the 
Holy  One,  making  revelation  of  the  Eter- 
nal will  to  the  high  priest; — here,  in  this 
Jerusalem,  where  came  the  princes  and 
counsellors  of  other  lands  to  learn  wis- 
dom at  the  lip  of  Israel's  king — here,  in 
this  Jerusalem,  a  Jew.  as  by  sufferance  he 
steals  along  the  street,  may  propound 
doctrines  subversive  of  our  holy  religion, — 
questions,  the  very  uttering  of  which  is. 
by  the  law  of  Moses,  punishable  with 
death  ;  and  find  none  to  answer  him  !" 

"  You  mistake  me,"  answered  Alick 
warmly ;  "  my  remark  implied  nothincj 
inconsistent  with  our  divine  faith." 

"Pardon  me;  it  implied  the  assumed 
possibility  that  a  man  who,  on  this  very 
ground"— and  he  stamped  fiercely  as  he 
said  it — "  suffered   a  felon's   death,  may 
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have  been  even  one  with  God ;  may  be 
an  object  of  the  faith  and  the  Avorship, 
and  tlie  service,  which  to  render  to  a 
created  being  is  most  damnable  idolatry." 

"  There  lies  the  gist  of  the  matter,  Da 
Costa :  according  to  your  view,  Chris- 
tianity is  necessarily  idolatrous ;  but  ac- 
cording to  theirs — and  they  ought  to 
know  best  what  they  themselves  believe — 
it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  our  doctrine 
of  the  eternal  Unity.  They  profess  not 
only  to  found  their  system  on  our  Scrip- 
tures, but  to  reject  whatever  is  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  them  ;  now,  as  reasonable 
men,  why  should  we  refuse  to  search  out 
the  matter,  or  at  least  to  talk  it  quietly 
over  ?" 

"  I  will  teU  you :  Moses  writes  thus, 
concerning  the  Gentile  forms  of  wor- 
ship— '  Take   heed   to  thyself  that  thou 

be  not  snared   by  following  them 

and  that  thou  enquire  not  after  their  gods, 
saying,  How  did  these  nations  serve  their 
gods?  Even  so  will  I  do  likewise.'  Now 
your  plan  of  inquiry  militates  against  this 
command." 

•'  No,"  remarked  Alick,  •'  for  the  ques- 
tion is  not  how  do  the  Christians  serve 
their  God,  but,  is  it  indeed  God  whom 
they  serve,  or  are  they  idolaters  ?" 

Again  Da  Costa  bent  on  him  a  look  of 
severe  scrutiny ;  but  his  open  brow,  and 
the  boyish  naivete  that  marked  his  man- 
ner, seemed  to  disarm  the  resentful  Jew. 
After  a  moment's  thought,  he  said,  "  Well, 
this  matter  may  rest  ibr  the  present;  I  am 
going  to  secure  our  quarters  at  the  hos- 
pice attached  to  the  Latin  Convent.  Tliat 
being  done" 

"  It  will  be  done  for  yourself  alone,"  in-  | 
terrupted  Alick,  crimsoning  with  indigna- 
tion.   "  Sooner  will  I  rest  on  ihe  bare  soil, 
or  pillow  my  head  like  our  father  Jacob,  , 
against    some    fragment    of   those  grey  j 
stones,  which  girdled  in  the  glorious  and 
beautiful  house  of  God,  than  roll  in   the  ; 
<lownicst  bed  a  Gentile  could  smooth  ibr 
me  liere !     In  the  Jews'  quarter,  by  the  j 
Mount  Zion,  and  nowhere  else,  will  I  ac- 
cept a  lodging:  if  none  of  my  owmi  people 
will  spare  me  a  sheltered  corner  imder 
their  roof,  then  the  canopy  of  heaven  for 
me !" 

"  You  paradoxical  fellow !"  said  Da 
Costa,  whose  heart  bounded  to  hear  this 
burst  of  nationahty — "  how  could  I  tell 


that  you  preferred  mingling  your  drink 
with  weeping  among  the  heart-broken 
children  of  Israel,  to  sharing  the  comforts 
of  a  well-furnished  room  and  good  cheer? 
Truth  to  speak,  I  meant  to  see  you  well 
accommodated,  as  an  English  traveller, 
and  to  steal  away  myself  to  the  Jewish 
quarter." 

'•  Then  you  meditated  a  gross  insult, 
and  a  very  cruel  wrong  against  me,"  said 
Alick,  in  a  more  intemperate  manner  than 
he  had  ever  yet  spoken. 

•'  Perhaps  so,  but  I  meant  it  for  the 
best:  besides,"  he  added  slily,  '•  how  could 
1  surmise  that  you,  who  appear  so  anxious 
to  investigate  the  theology  of  the  Gentiles, 
would  object  to  discussing  their  viands, 
and  becoming  acquainted  with  their  dor- 
j  mitories  ?" 

I      "  Oh,  don't  speak  so  lightly.  Da  Costa. 
'  Surely  this  is  no  ])lace  to  jest  on  the  ad- 
vantages enjoyed  by  aliens  in  our  holy 
city !" 

"  No,  Cohen ;  nor  to  apostatize  to  .the 
system  of  disgraceful  superstitions  and  de- 
lusions which  they  call  religion.  We'll 
lodge  with  our  brethren  and  forsake  not 
the  law  of  our  fathers,  whoever  wrests 
away  their  land,  and  usurps  their  place." 

This  was  spoken  with  abundance  of 
fire  >  and  at  the  same  moment  he  changed 
his  course,  adding,  "  We  need  give  no 
previous  intimation  of  our  visit:  we  shall 
be  well  received  by  my  friend.  Shall  we 
return  and  see  how  that  dear  little  fellow 
is  going  on?" 

They  did  so ;  but  finding  that  Char- 
ley was  in  a  comfortable  sleep,  while  his 
parents  were  eagerly  listening  to  the  re- 
cital of  their  friend's  recent  adventures, 
they  made  but  a  short  stay,  and  again 
sallied  forth  into  the  streets  of  the  be- 
loved city. 

"  See,"  said  Da  Costa,  as  they  stepped 
aside  to  avoid  a  guard  of  the  swarthy 
Egyptian  garrison  just  passing,  "  See 
how  the  ancient  oppressors  of  our  people 
again  lord  it  over  us  ;  not  as  of  old  in 
their  own  dominions,  but  within  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  !  Neither  is  it  Egypt,  the 
mightiest  of  kingdoms,  but  Egypt  in  the 
lowest  depth  of  degradation,  peopled  by 
woman-hearted  poltroons— governed  by  a 
revolted  slave," 

"  Yet  there  are  promises  for  Egypt," 
observed  Alick. 
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"  There  are ;  and  the  time  draws  nigh 
for  their  fulfdment.  I'm  glad  you  reminded 
me  of  it :  *  In  that  day  shall  Israel  be  the 
third  with  Egypt  and  with  Assyria,  even 
a  blessing  in  the  midst  of  the  land,  whom 
the  Lord  of  hosts  shall  bless,  saying,  Bless- 
ed be  Egypt  my  people,  and  Assyria  the 
work  of  my  hands,  and  Israel  mine  inherit- 
ance.'    The  time  is  near!" 

It  was  now  evening,  and  the  sun's  last 
beams  rested  gloriously  on  the  brow  of 
that  three-capped  hill  which  spreads  its 
broad  rampart  along  the  eastern  side  of 
the  city.  "  Look,"  said  Da  Costa,  "  at  the 
Mount  of  Olives  ;  to-morrow  we  will  cross 
that  deep  ravine,  the  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  of  which  I  may  almost  say  the  very 
soil  is  composed  of  the  dust  of  our  buried 
tribes,  and  we  will  ascend  the  hill,  where 
David  went  up,  weeping  as  he  went;  and 
from  its  height  we  will  take  a  survey  of 
our  own  city,  and  talk  of  what  yet  shall 
be,  when  the  Lord  ariseth  to  have  mercy 
upon  his  Zion !" 

Alick's  heart  swelled  with  emotions  for 
which  he  could  find  no  name.  Charley's 
innocent  discourse,  so  wise  in  its  baby 
simplicity,  describing  the  Lord  Jesus 
Aveeping  over  his  stubborn  Jerusalem 
from  that  spot,  was  vividly  remembered  ; 
and  the  argument  that  had  followed 
seemed  to  derive  additional  distinctness 
from  the  sight  of  that  sacred  hill.  In 
silence  he  gazed  upon  it,  during  a  mo- 
mentary pause  on  an  open  spot,  and  then 
again  they  plunged  into  the  narrow  streets 
that  led  to  their  destination,  flanked  on 
either  side  by  those  blank  but  stately 
walls  which  lent  so  peculiar  an  aspect  to 
the  city.  A  heap  of  rubbish  next  lay  in 
their  path,  as  they  passed  along  the  slope 
of  Zion,  and  Alick,  with  downcast  eyes, 
stept  as  softly  as  though  he  were  treading 
on  flowers  which  he  feared  to  crush. 

"  You  are  unusually  silent,  Cohen," 
said  Da  Costa  at  last. 

•'  I  never  in  my  life  felt  such  a  dreadful 
depression  of  spirits,"  answered  he,  with 
difficulty  restraining  his  tears.  '•  I  cannot 
describe  it  to  you:  my  heart  is  weighed 
down,  and  a  sort  of  dread  overshadows 
me  ;  my  very  thoughts  seem  spell-bound. 
At  one  moment  I  could  almost  say,  Take 
me  hence  ;  but  the  prevailing  desire  of 
my  soul  is  never,  never  to  leave  this  spot 
again.    O  to  sit  down  in  the  dust,  the 


dust  of  Zion !  O  for  liberty  to  weep 
and  lament,  and  to  plead  with  Him,  the 
Holy  One,  for  pity ;  pity  upon  his  own 
Jerusalem  !"  and  leaning  over  a  heap  of 
stones,  piled  breast-high  in  his  path,  he 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  suffered 
the  tears  to  flow. 

"  You  shall  have  your  fill  of  weeping 
and  lamentation,"  said  Da  Costa,  in  a 
voice  that  bespoke  him  unusually  agitated, 
'•  but  not  here.  We  shall  presently  be 
among  our  own  people.  Come ;  I  like 
not  to  linger  in  this  place." 

"  Why  not  ?    Is  it  not  Mount  Zion  ?" 

"  Yes ;  through  a  mistake  of  mine  in 
taking  a  wrong  turn,  we  are  on  the  acchv- 
ity  of  our  holy  mount,  and  a  goodly  site 
our  worthy  English  friends  have  chosen 
for  their  experimental  building.  These 
things  are  collected  for  the  erection  of  a 
Gentile  church." 

"Jerusalem  is  full  of  them,"  said  Alick. 

"  Yes,  but  this  is  to  be  a  Protestant 
one  :  a  rare  novelty  to  be  sure  !"  he  spoke 
scornfully,  but  Alick  exclaimed,  •'  Why 
then  it  will  be  the  best  of  all." 

"  And  therefore  in  one  sense  the 
worst ;  for  the  more  attractively  error 
arrays  itself,  the  more  dangerous.  It  is 
no  matter,"  he  added  haughtily;  "let 
them  build ;  the  time  is  near  when  every 
abomination  shall  be  swept  away,  and 
the  pure  worship  of  the  God  of  Israel  in 
all  its  majestic  splendour  be  re-established 
here." 

He  drew  Alick  away ;  and  descending 
again,  they  soon  reached  the  quarter  al- 
lotted to  the  Jews,  in  the  farther  part  of 
which  they  entered  an  iron  door,  placed 
like  others  in  a  dead  wall,  and  found  them- 
selves in  a  tolerably  spacious  court  be- 
longing to  a  substantial  house.  The  door 
was  opened  at  Da  Costa's  summons,  and 
Alick  almost  drew  back  in  surprise  at  the 
scene  which  met  his  eye. 

The  apartment,  though  low,  was  of 
good  dimensions  ;  and  there,  ranged  along 
the  sides,  on  handsome  though  plain  di- 
vans, he  behold  a  number  of  females,  hab- 
ited in  the  oriental  costume,  unveiled,  and 
many  of  them  very  beautiful.  Their  ap- 
parel was  simple,  but  carefully  arranged, 
in  one  or  two  instances  only  approaching 
to  richness.  The  rest  of  the  party  con- 
sisted of  the  most  imposingly  striking 
men  he  had  ever  seen  assembled.    Diver- 
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sified  in  dress,  the  high  black  cap  with  a 
band  of  white  or  grey  mushn  predomina- 
ted, intermixed  with  turbans  of  yellow; 
and  some  few  plain  skull  caps.  They 
were  remarkably  handsome,  of  noble, 
erect  figures,  except  where  bowed  by  age, 
and  all  bearded.  All  were  evidently  dress- 
ed to  the  extent  of  their  means,  but  poverty 
was  apparent  in  many  instances.  The 
courtesy,  the  affectionate  warmth  of  their 
simultaneous  greeting,  soon  dispelled  from 
Ahck's  mind  every  feeling  save  that  of 
sympathy :  and  the  familiar  tones  of  the 
sacred  language,  which  seemed  exclu- 
sively to  prevail,  fell  not  only  on  his  ear 
but  his  heart.  He  was  in  the  city  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  all  about  him  were  Jews. 
Da  Costa,  who  had  easily  acquainted 
himself  with  every  turn  in  the  youth's 
ingenuous  character,  had  calculated  on 
the  effect  of  such  a  meeting  to  counteract 
influence  which  he  greatly  dreaded  :  and 
their  present  host,  one  of  the  most  zeal- 
ous, if  not  the  most  bigoted  of  his  race, 
had  eagerly  entered  into  his  design.  His 
venerable  and  stately  appearance,  as  he 
laid  his  hands  on  Alick's  head,  and  pro- 
nounced a  blessing,  filled  the  youth's  heart 
with  affectionate  awe  ;  and  with  attention 
keenly  awake,  he  prepared  to  enjoy  that 
evening's  important  privileges. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

The  company  assembled  at  the  house 
of  Da  Costa's  friend,  consisted  principally 
of  Jews  who,  on  the  temporary  overthrow 
of  the  Turkish  power  in  those  quarters, 
had  flocked  to  the  Holy  City,  having  more 
reliance  on  the  friendly  disposition  of  Mo- 
hamet Ali  than  on  that  of  the  Sultan. 
They  were  in  far  better  circumstances 
than  their  resident  brethren,  whose  pov- 
erty was  so  great  as  to  render  them  de- 
pendent on  the  contributions  of  the  more 
wealthy  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
whose  position  in  their  ancient  city  forms 
one  of  its  most  afflicting  features.  The 
present  party  seemed  under  the  impression 
that  some  signal  event  was  about  to  take 
place,  some  very  important  crisis  to  arrive ; 
and  although  they  bitterly  lamented  their 


dispersed,  depressed,  isolated  condition, 
and  complained  of  a  general  deadness  to 
the  encouragements  that  passing  events 
held  out  to  their  nation,  still  it  was  apparent 
that  their  enegries  were  in  a  measure 
roused,  and  their  hopes  excited.  Ahck 
heard  more  of  the  Talmud  and  the  opin- 
ions of  learned  men  than  he  had  yet  done ; 
and  far  less  of  the  Scriptures  of  God  than 
he  wished  to  hear;  and  he  missed  that 
delightful  branch  of  the  subject  which 
Charley  and  his  mother  had  made  so 
prominent,  the  blessing  that  Israel  should 
convey  to  Gentile  nations ;  but  his  feel- 
ings were  deeply  interested,  and  gratified 
too,  when,  looking  round  on  the  company 
of  Hebrew  men,  of  mothers  in  Israel,  and 
gentle  Jewish  maidens,  he  traced  the  high 
descent,  and  higher  destiny  of  his  people  ; 
and  recollected  that  howsoever  compar- 
atively depressed  and  obscure,  still  they 
were  met  without  hindrance,  and  with  no 
cause  for  apprehension,  in  Jerusalem  ;  and 
contrasting  such  privileges  with  the  stern 
edicts  against  them  for  many  and  many 
an  age,  his  soul  welcomed  the  dawning 
streak  of  their  coming  day — a  day  of  pros- 
perity, triumph,  and  peace. 

After  a  while,  a  feeling  remark  of  Da 
Costa's  led  the  conversation  to  the  indul- 
gence so  graciously  accorded  by  the  infidel 
lords  of  Jerusalem  to  her  original  race,  of 
frequenting  the  ruined  corner;  and  Alick 
asked  whether  it  was  really  a  fragment 
of  the  ancient  city.  He  remembered  not 
only  the  prophet's  declaration  that  Zion 
should  be  ploughed  as  a  field,  but  also 
that  of  One  whom  he  would  not  then  have 
named,  who  had  said,  that  of  the  ffreat 
buildings  of  the  Temple  not  one  stone 
should  be  left  on  another ;  and  he  strove 
to  wish  that  the  word  of  Jesus  might  not 
have  come  to  pass.  He  was  answered  by 
an  old  man,  who  told  him  that  the  wall  in 
question  had  formed  part  of  the  outer 
enclosure,  beyond  the  court  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  of  course  considerably  exterior 
to  all  that  pertained  to  the  Temple.  "  The 
Holy  One  (blessed  be  He  !)  did  not  suffer 
any  portion  of  that  sacred  building  to 
remain  for  the  heathen  to  pollute,"  said 
the  aged  Jew;  "  Their  abomination  stands 
indeed  upon  the  spot,  marking  the  site 
where  we  again  shall  rebuild  the  Temple, 
after  many  purifications  from  its  present 
defilement ;  but  not  a  stone  of  our  holy 
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and  beautiful  house  have  the  hands  of  the 
accursed  been  permitted  to  grasp.  Yea, 
the  magnificent  stones  were  ground  into 
dust,  by  the  merciful  severity  of  the  Most 
High,  to  preserve  them  from  the  dishonour 
of  helping  to  construct  a  house  of  Belial." 

"  Then  He  spoke  truly,"  thought  Aliclc ; 
•'  and  it  was  a  daring  prediction  for  unin- 
spired man  to  utter,  seeing  how  desirable 
to  the  conqueror  must  have  been  the 
preservation  of  so  noble,  so  unrivalled 
an  edifice.  Was  he  not  a  prophet  ?"  and 
the  question  so  entirely  occupied  his  mind, 
that  he  lost  a  good  deal  of  the  conversa- 
tion which  ensued,  until  the  name  of  a 
missionary,  of  whom  he  had  often  heard 
Captain  Ryan  speak,  caught  his  ear,  and 
he  listened  eagerly.  "  I  went  to  his  room," 
said  one  of  the  party,  "and  would  have 
disputed  with  him,  but  we  could  find  no 
common  ground  to  stand  on.  I  brought 
to  my  aid  the  learned  commentaries  of  our 
chief  Rabbins. — blessed  be  their  memo- 
ries !  but  he  insisted  on  Scripture  alone 
as  the  arbiter  in  all  doubtful  matters,  and 
after  various  meetings  we  found  it  useless 
to  proceed." 

"  Even  without  the  commentaries  of  the 
learned,  you  might  have  silenced  him," 
remarked  Da  Costa. 

"No:  for  there  are  mysteries  that  re- 
quire explaining,  and  he  would  show  them 
to  be  unravelled  by  the  doctrine  of  the 
crucified  Nazarene.  Hov/  could  I  meet 
iiim  but  Vv'ith  the  explanations  given  by  our 
wise  men?  How  could  I  know  the  mind 
of  Him  who  wrote,  save  by  the  interpre- 
tation of  those  who  Avere  inspired  with  un- 
derstanding to  discover  it  ?" 

The  rest  assented ;  and  several  being 
present  who  were  teachers,  together  with 
many  learners  of  the  Talmud,  a  discourse 
ensued  on  the  various  significations  given 
by  ancient  doctors  to  some  passages,  ap- 
parently too  clear  to  require  any  com- 
ment; some  of  whose  views  were  so  ab- 
surd, their  remarks  so  childish,  and  their 
observances  thereupon  so  exceedingly 
vain  and  superstitious,  that  Alick  was  no 
less  mortified  than  amazed  at  hearing 
them  descanted  on  as  master-pieces  of 
super-human  wisdom.  He  became  tired, 
and  almost  irritated  at  the  endless  mysti- 
cisms he  was  compelled  to  listen  to,  and 
longed  for  a  place  beside  some  of  the  un- 
assuming females  of  the  party ;  but  such 


a  move  he  did  not  venture  to  make,  being 
seated  in  the  midst  of  the  learned  speak- 
ers, to  whom  lie  felt  bound  to  pay  every 
respect.  Turning  his  head,  however,  he 
beheld,  a  little  in  the  rear,  one  of  the  old 
men  he  had  seen  at  the  place  of  wailing, 
who  was  quietly  perusing  his  book,  half 
concealed  in  the  folds  of  his  robe  ;  and 
whose  countenance,  mild,  sorrowful,  and 
humble,  attracted  him.  An  opportunity 
occurring  to  fall  back  a  little,  Alick  soon 
contrived  to  be  on  a  line  with  this  aged 
Jew,  and  sufficiently  apart  from  the  rest 
to  converse  unnoticed.  The  other,  aware 
of  his  approach,  and  of  the  wistful  look 
with  which  he  eyed  him,  spoke  not,  but 
quietly  offered  a  share  in  his  book,  which 
Alick  most  gratefully  accepted,  and  draw- 
ing closer  to  the  old  man,  read  with  him 
the  remainder  of  the  hundred  and  thirty- 
sixth  Psalm,  after  which  they  commenced 
the  one  following.  "  By  the  rivers  of  Bab- 
Ion  there  we  sat  down:  yea,  we  wept, 
when  we  remembered  Zion."  The  old 
Hebrew's  heavy  sighs  went  to  Alick's 
heart,  and  when  he  saw  a  tear  fall  on  the 
white  beard,  and  heard  the  Ioav  murmur 
of  his  tremulous  voice,  he  felt  that  he  had 
at  length,  so  to  speak,  found  his  level.  He 
accompanied  him  in  every  word ;  and 
coming  to  the  verse,  "  If  I  forget  thee,  O 
Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  forget," — 
the  youth  uttered  it  with  such  fervent  em- 
phasis, at  the  same  time  involuntarily 
raising  his  hand,  that  his  companion 
looked  at  him.  and  with  corresponding 
fervour  recited  the  next  words,  "  li"  I  do 
not  remember  thee,  let  my  tongue  cleave 
to  the  roof  of  my  mouth ;  if  I  prefer  not 
Jerusalem  above  my  chief  joy."  When 
they  had  completed  the  portion,  Alick 
whispered,  "  Who  is  the  daughter  of  Bab- 
ylon ?" 

"  Rome."  was  the  answer. 

"  Our  ancient  enemy,"  rejoined  Alick  ; 
"  the  destroyer  of  our  Temple,  the  over- 
thrower  of  our  city,  the  murderer  of  our 
fathers." 

"  Ay,  youth,  and  of  their  sons ;  the 
greatest  persecutor  of  our  race  from  the 
day  she  first  polluted  this  soil  with  her 
foot,  even  to  the  present  hour." 

"  Happily  she  has  no  footing  here  jusl 
now,"  said  Alick. 

"  She  has  her  agents  even  here,  and  her 
crafty  counsels  influence  the  springs  of 
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government,  opposing  the  liberal  projects 
of  other  states,  and  carrying  forward  her 
own  device  of  universal  empire,  of  which 
she  longs  to  make  this,  our  Jerusalem,  the 
eastern  metropolis." 

•'  But  she  never  shall,"  said  Alick ; 
•'  far  rather  would  1  that  it  remained  un- 
der its  present  masters  till  Messiah  come, 
whose  right  it  is,  than  that  Rome  held  it, 
even  though  it  were  to  my  personal  ad- 
vantage." 

"  No  Jew  could  be  advantaged  by  that," 
remarked  his  companion  ;  "  not  one  of  our 
nation  would  ever  set  foot  within  the 
gates,  if  Rome  held  the  key.  Our  present 
privileges  are  not  great,"  he  added  with 
a  sorrowful  smile,  in  which  resignation 
seemed  to  strive  against  more  acute  feel- 
ings, "but  they  are  privileges.  To  so- 
journ unmolested  where  stood  the  palaces 
of  my  race,  to  weep  unrestrained  beside 
the  last  decaying  fragment  of  our  glori- 
ous bulwarks,  and  to  lay  my  bones  where 
rest  the  bones  of  the  prophets  and  the 
mighty  men  of  Israel — these  are  bless- 
ings ;  and  yet  a  greater  blessing  is  there 
in  the  uninterrupted  study  of  this  book  of 
the  law,  and  in  tracing  out,  by  the  light 
of  prophecy,  amid  the  now  polluted  ruins 
of  Jerusalem,  the  grandeur  and  the  beauty 
and  the  magnificent  array  in  which  she 
shall  arise,  when  the  call  comes  to  shake 
the  dust  from  her  garments  and  to  sit 
down — no  longer  upon  the  ground,  but 
upon  the  throne  which  God  has  prepared 
for  her,  and  which  no  otiier  shall  oc- 
cupy." 

As  the  old  man  spoke,  his  eye  kindled, 
his  cheek  glowed,  and  his  voice  became 
exceedingly  impressive.  A  pause  just 
then  occurring  among  the  other  speakers, 
his  words  caught  their  attention,  and  such 
a  response  was  uttered  by  many,  in  the 
various  accents  of  prayer,  of  praise,  and 
of  confident  assertion,  as  made  Ahck's 
heart  leap  within  him.  Unable  to  con- 
trol his  feelings  he  sprung  from  his  seat, 
and  exclaimed,  ^'  Is  this  Jerusalem?  Are 
such  the  promises  of  our  God  concerning 
her  1  Do  we  believe  those  promises  ? 
And  are  we  never  to  stretch  forth  a  hand 
to  grasp  the  glorious  realities  on  which 
our  eyes  are  fixed  ?  Men  of  Israel,  have 
ye  forgotten  the  word  that  came,  even 
by  the  mouth  of  the  impious  Balaam,  tes- 
tifying what  the  Lion  of  Judah  should. 


achieve?  and  must  that  kingly  Lion  for 
ever  lie  prostrate  in  the  dust,  w^hile  his 
enemies  exult,  and  they  who  know  his 
power  marvel  at  his  quietude  ?" 

The  astonishment  excited  by  this  burst 
of  enthusiasm  was  great.  Several  seemed 
thoroughly  roused  by  it;  and  some  looked 
on  the  young  pleader  with  feelings  not 
unmixed  with  awe,  as  though  a  message 
had  suddenly  been  delivered  to  them  from 
a  higher  source.  They  were  upon  the 
spot  where  such  communications  were 
often  of  old  made  to  their  fathers ;  and 
they  gazed  on  him  as  if  expecting  a  fur- 
ther manifestation  of  something  w^onder- 
ful.  The  old  Jew  had  also  arisen  and 
stood  behind  him^  his  thin  hand  resting  on 
Alick's  should  er,  and  his  mild  eye  lighted  up 
with  an  expression  of  paternal  tenderness, 
and  holy  exultation:  Alick  had  spoken  in 
Hebrew,  which  all  understood,  and  used  ; 
and  while  the  effect  produced  by  his  ab- 
rupt address  was  gradually  subsiding  into 
the  expression  of  different  opinions  among 
the  company,  another  aged  man  addressed 
his  friend,  saying  in  German,  "  Is  he  not  the 
counterpart  of  your  lost  son,  Wilhelm  ?" 

Alick  caught  the  last  word,  and  at  the 
same  time  saw  Da  Costa  start ;  but  he 
could  not  comprehend  the  language,  and 
just  then  some  one  addressed  to  him  an 
enquiry  as  to  his  object  in  making  so  un- 
expected an  appeal  to  their  strongest  feel- 
ings. Alick  frankly  answered  that  he 
had  no  other  object  than  that  of  recom- 
mending to  his  brethren  a  more  practical 
application  of  what  their  own  prophets 
had  written  ;  that  he  was  persuaded  the 
day  of  Israel's  redemption  could  not  be 
far  distant,  but  he  saw  no  fruit  of  such  a 
conviction  on  the  minds  of  others;  and 
that  to  be  content  with  the  position  which 
they  now  held  in  their  own  city  appeared 
to  him  like  the  despising  of  good  things 
promised  by  the  Lord.  Abashed  as  he 
really  felt  at  having  been  led  to  make 
himself  so  conspicuous  in  a  party  where- 
he  was  probably  the  youngest  present,  he^ 
resolved  not  to  retreat,  but  to  follow  up^ 
so  far  as  he  might,  the  advantage  of  hav-^ 
ing  given  a  new  turn  to  the  conversation,, 
and  one  far  better  suited  to  such  a  com- 
pany than  the  dreams  of  the  Talmud. 
He  was  weary,  too,  of  the  names  of  Rabbi- 
Solomon  Jarchi,  Rabbi  Kimchi,  Maimon- 
ides,  Aben-Ezra;    and  longed    to    hear 
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somewhat  cf  Nehemiah  the  rebuil Jer ;  or 
of  Zachariah,  and  the  rest  of  those  holy 
men,  who  by  tlie  inspiration  of  God  had 
declared  his  purposes  towards  his  own 
people.  Alick  had,  moreover,  detected 
some  very  startling  things  as  forming  part 
of  the  system  which  his  brethren  consid- 
ered to  be  pure  Judaism  ;  he  heard  from 
one  stern-looking  Rabbinical  teacher  a 
sentiment  involving  the  doctrine  that  all 
Gentile  people  were  to  be  converted  by 
the  edge  of  the  sword  to  their  faith  :  from 
another  he  heard  a  remark  plainly  indi- 
cating that  Christians  were  not  to  be  re- 
garded  as  neighbours,  nor  treated  like  fel- 
low-men ;  and,  what  confounded  him  not 
a  little,  that  he  was  liable  to  the  most 
severe  punishment  for  eating  food  pro- 
pared  by  Gentile  hands,  and  partaken  of 
by  Gentiles.  His  father  had  always  been 
extremely  lax  on  this  head ;  and  Alick 
had  paid  so  little  regard  to  the  opinions 
or  customs  of  his  peculiar  people,  that  he 
had  looked  on  Ben-Melchor  as  an  extraor- 
dinary specimen  of  exclusiveness,  not  as 
a  fair  sample  of  what  a  Jew  would  con- 
sider it  right  to  be,  in  point  of  ceremo- 
nial distinction.  Among  many  passing 
thoughts,  he  wondered  that  Da  Costa  had 
never  spoken  to  him  on  the  subject  of  that 
separation  which  it  struck  him  he  had 
himself  always  practised ;  for  he  was 
aware,  though  he  had  not  before  remarked 
it  otherwise  than  as  accidental,  that  he 
had  never  actually  partaken  with  them  in 
any  meal  at  Jaffa,  or  on  the  road.  Could 
he  regard  these  observances  as  binding 
on  a  Hebrew,  and  yet  permit  him  daily  to 
transgress  without  a  warning  word  ? 

Tov/ards  the  close  of  the  evening,  Alick 
missed  from  the  party  both  Da  Costa  and 
the  German  ;  the  former  only  returned, 
and  his  excited  appearance,  his  flashing 
eye,  the  restless  motion,  the  evident  ab- 
straction of  his  mind,  struck  Alick.  The 
party  soon  after  separated,  and  Da  Costa, 
taking  Alick's  arm,  led  him  forth  to  the 
highest  part  of  Mount  Zion  towards  the 
East,  whence  they  looked  out  upon  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  Neither  had  spoken : 
Da  Costa  was  still  labouring  under  strong 
•emotion  ;  and  his  young  friend,  who  began 
to  feel  some  fatigue  of  body  added  to  his 
mental  excitement,  resolved  to  let  him 
take  the  lead.  Having  reached  a  ruined 
quadrangle,  the  remains  of  a  small  house, 


and  seated  himself  on  a  low  wall,  motion- 
ing to  Alick  to  do  the  same,  Da  Costa 
commenced :  "  Cohen,  the  time  is  come, 
and  come  somewhat  sooner  than  I  antici- 
pated, for  entering  upon  explanations  of 
immense  moment  to  you.  I  could  have 
wished  to  defer  this  ;  I  wished  to  conduct 
you  over  all  the  ruins  of  this  city  of  our 
God,  to  point  out  every  sacred  spot  to 
which  the  proscribed  Jew  may  approach; 
to  lead  you  to  the  sepulchres  of  our  kings, 
the  burying-places  of  our  fathers.  I  de- 
sired to  familiarize  you  with  every  touch- 
ing wreck  of  our  beloved,  our  dishonoured 
Jerusalem,  groaning  as  they  are  under 
the  gaudy  temples  of  the  Moslem  and  the 
Nazarene ;  and  then  I  would  have  shewn 
you  the  interior  of  some  of  those  execra- 
ble dens  of  idolatry  where  the  latter  carry 
on  their  abominable  worship,  addressed 
to  images  which  their  own  hands  have 
made.  I  purposed  placing  before  you 
Zion  in  her  deepest  desolation,  Gentilism 
in  its  proudest  triumph,  and  then  appeal- 
ing to  your  heart  and  conscience  as  to 
which  party  might  claim  you  a  disciple." 

"  No  such  preparation  was  needed.  Da 
Costa,  the  faith  of  my  fathers  is  dearer  to 
me  than  my  life ;  the  hateful  idolatries  to 
which  you  allude — " 

"Nay,  hear  me  out.  The  plan  so 
thoughtfully  framed  has  been  wholly  dis- 
concerted by  the  unexpected  recognition 
amongst  this  night's  party,  of  poor  Wil- 
helm's  father;  and  the  discovery  of  a  clue 
that  I  must  immediately  follow  up,  or  the 
sole  chance  of  tracing  and  of  rescuing 
him  may  be  for  ever  lost.  This  compels 
me  to  come  to  an  abrupt  and  premature 
disclosure  of  matters  that  concern  you 
most  nearly  ;  for  dear  as  Wilhelm,  my  long 
and  loved  companion,  is  to  me,  I  cannot 
sacrifice  you,  Cohen,  the  acquaintance  of 
a  day,  even  to  save  him.  But  time  is  so 
precious,  the  space  allowed  me  so  brief, 
that  I  must  without  further  delay  proceed 
to  execute  my  mission.  Stand  up,  Cohen, 
and  here  in  the  presence  of  the  God  of 
Israel,  who  shall  judge  between  us,  an- 
swer me,  are  you  a  Christian  ?" 

"  I  am  not,"  answered  Alick,  firmly. 

"  What  then  are  you  7" 

"  A  son  of  Abraham,  by  descent ;  a  Jew- 
in  blood,  in  heart,  in  soul,  and  in  profes- 
sion. A  Jew,  in  the  thoughtless  days  of 
boyhood,  in  free,  happy  England:  tenfold 
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a  Jew  here,  surrounded  by  the  crumbling 
stones  of  Jerusalem." 

"  My  dear  lad,  you  are  a  Jew  by  birth 
and  name,  and  a  Jew  in  sentiment,  but 
there  is,  whether  you  be  conscious  of  it 
or  not,  a  halting  between  two  opinions, 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  profession 
you  make.  Why,  you  do  not  even  ob- 
serve the  law  of  Moses  in  the  matter  of 
meats,  of  fasting,  of  purification — in  short, 
you  are  a  Gentile  to  all  outward  appear- 
ance ;  and  not  a  little  in  feeling  and  opin- 
ion." 

Alick  was  hurt:  "You  very  well  know 
that  my  father  always  looked  forward  to 
my  enjoying  political  privileges  in  Eng- 
land, and  brought  me  up  with  as  little  dis- 
tinction as  possible  between  me  and  my 
Gentile  schoolmates  and  compeers.  If 
you  thought  me  wrong,  why  did  you  not 
reprove  me  at  once  ?" 

"  Let  that  pass ;  and  speak  onljT-  of  the 
future.  Is  it  your  purpose  to  continue  this 
line  of  conduct,  wounding  your  people, 
your  religion,  your  own  soul,  by  such 
glaring  inconsistency  ?" 

"  I  am  quite  ready  to  conform  in  every 
particular  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and  you 
cannot  prescribe  any  thing  so  strict  that  I 
shall  not  esteem  it  an  honour,  a  privilege, 
a  rich  blessing  to  practise  it." 

"And  a  matter  of  salvation,"  added  Da 
Costa. 

Alick  was  silent.  A  new  train  of 
thoughts  arose  in  his  mind,  but  his  com- 
panion did  not  allow  him  to  reflect:  he 
rapidly  proceeded,  "  The  moments  are  so 
precious  that  we  may  not  pause  on  a  word. 
I  must  remind  you  that  the  sacred  duties 
you  declare  yourself  willing  to  fulfil,  can- 
not be  fulfilled  under  your  existing  con- 
nexion with  the  Ryans." 

Alick's  colour  rose ;  "  They  both  can 
and  shall,  and  they  must !  for  my  father 
has  placed  me  under  Captain  Ryan's  care, 
and  you  will  not  persuade  me  that  diso- 
bedience to  parents  forms  any  part  of  the 
law  of  Moses." 

"  Suppose  for  a  moment  that  n  ^  such 
arrangement  had  ever  been  made ;  what 
then  would  j^ou  say  ?" 

"  Time  being  so  precious,  we  had  bet- 
ter not  waste  it  in  idle  hypotheses,"  an- 
swered Alick,  somewhat  drily. 

Da  Costa  seemed  perplexed :  "  Yet, 
Cohen,  indulge  me  thus  far :  did  no  such 
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obligation  exist,  and  were  you  perfectly 
satisfied  that  living  and  traveUing  with 
Christians,  uninstructed  too  as  you  are 
in  all  the  requirements  of  our  holy  law, 
you  must  daily,  hourly  transgress  it, 
would  you  prefer  the  gratification  of  a 
natural  liking  for  some  agreeable  stran- 
gers to  the  stern  duty  of  glorifying  the 
God  of  Israel  by  obedience  to  his  com- 
mands ?" 

"  No,  Da  Costa ;  in  that  case  I  should 
be  enabled  to  sacrifice  all  private  feelings, 
and  withdraw  from  society  most  dear  and 
precious  to  me.  I  would,  in  that  case, 
accompany  you  in  your  search  for  Wil- 
helm,  share  your  dangers,  and  in  every 
particular  learn  strict  conformity  to  our 
holy  law.  Even  as  it  is,  I  solemnly  pledge 
my  word  to  you  that  I  will  live  as  strict  a 
Jew,  be  the  difficulty  what  it  may,  as  your 
heart  can  desire.  Only  tell  me  how  to 
act,  and  doubt  not  my  resolve  to  exhibit  in 
all  its  features  the  character  of  our  divine 
faith." 

Da  Costa  caught  his  hand,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Dear  Cohen  !  noble  young  Is- 
raelite !  how  thankful  I  am  that  I  read 
aright  your  character,  and  permitted  your 
own  honest  feeling  to  mark  out  for  you 
the  path  into  which  I  had  power  to  force 
you  !  Don't  speak — listen.  You  remem- 
ber Ben-Melchor?  As  strict  a  devotee  as 
can  be  imagined,  he  is  moreover  extremely 
fond  of  reporting  all  who  come  short  of 
the  standard  ;  and  your  case  was  laid  be- 
fore some,  high  in  authority,  of  which  the 
w^orld  knows  litde.  The  report  preceded 
you  to  Jaflii :  I  was  employed  to  remon- 
strate with  your  father,  and  I  did  so.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  repeat  all  that  passed : 
a  long  consultation  was  held  with  him  by 
some  of  our  leading  men,  and  the  result 
was  this," — he  drew  a  paper  from  his  bo- 
som— "  your  fathers  distinct  permission 
for  your  removal  from  under  Captain  Ry- 
an's care,  to  whom  I  also  bear  a  letter  of 
thanks  and  full  explanation  ;  and  should 
any  resistance  be  ofiered  by  you,  then  an 
appeal  to  the  Chief  Rabbi  here  in  Jerusa- 
lem would  have  been  resorted  to ;  and 
you  must  have  answered  for  your  faith, 
either  submitting  to  his  authority  or  apos- 
tatizing. Now,  I  did  not  particularly  rel- 
ish the  agency  in  such  a  matter :  but  I 
took  a  special  liking  to  you  from  our  first 
interview,   and  I  likewise  felt  no  slight 
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share  of  good-will  towards  that  nice  fel- 
low Ryan,  apart  from  his  meddlesome 
ways.  I  confess  too  that  my  heart  was 
fairly  w^on  by  the  child  ;  and  the  deep 
feeling  they  all  evince  for  us  nationally; 
which  1  never  before  knew  any  of  the 
Jew-converting  gentry  to  entertain  3  nor 
even  to  recognise  our  nation,  except  so 
far  as  they  could  fix  the  taunting  accusa- 
tion of  being  a  scorn  and  a  curse.  Well, 
1  resolved  to  act  tenderly  by  all  parties ; 
and  I  should  have  approached  very  grad- 
ually to  tliis  point,  but  for  the  meeting 
with  poor  old  Wilhelm,  whose  grief  for 
his  son,  and  emotion  on  discovering  in  me 
the  companion  of  his  travels,  and  the  sworn 
avenger  of  liis  wrongs,  spurred  me  on  to 
this  rude  disclosure.  So  now,  Cohen, 
what  say  you  ?" 

"  I  will  go  with  you,"  answered  AHek, 
after  a  severe  struggle;  "but  had  you 
proceeded  less  kindly  and  generously,  I 
would  not  have  yielded — would  not  have 
left  my  poor  friends  in  their  affliction — 
they  who,  to  gratify  me,  changed  the 
course  of  their  travels,  and  sacrificed  their 
darling  child."    He  was  unable  to  proceed. 

"  Be  comforted,  Alick.  I  mean  to  make 
a  frank  statement  to  Captain  Ryan,  and 
sure  I  am  that  his  own  honourable  spirit 
will  dictate  a  ready  acquiescence  in  our 
plans.  We  will  repair  to  him  as  early  as 
possible  ;  and  while  you  sit  with  Charley 
and  his  mother,  we  will  talk  it  over.  At 
present  you  must  get  some  rest." 

They  descended  the  Mount,  and  Alick 
soon  found  himself  again  in  the  Jews' 
quarter.  Very  little  sleep  did  he  enjoy, 
his  mind  was  so  bewildered  by  the  new 
and  strange  position  in  which  he*  found 
himself;  but  the  image  of  the  meek  old 
Israelite  who  had  especially  interested 
him  from  the  first,  the  hope  of  restoring  to 
liim  his  lost  son,  and  that  love  ol*  adven- 
ture natural  to  his  age  and  character,  al- 
most counterpoised  his  bitter  regrets  con- 
cerning the  Ryans.  The  thought  of  be- 
coming a  stricter  Jew  delighted  him,  and 
he  was  resolved  to  hold  Da  Costa  to  his 
engagement  for  the  daily  reading  of  God's 
word,  with  a  minute  investigation  of  the 
New  Testament.  Early  in  the  morning 
they  repaired  to  the  Missionary's  house, 
and  learned  with  joy  that  httle  Charley 
was  very  materially  better.  They  were 
admitted  to  the  apartment  where  he  lay 


pale,  but  full  of  animation,  his  face  turned 
in  the  direction  of  a  small  latticed  window, 
through  which  was  seen  the  graceful 
slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  He  returned 
the  caresses  of  his  friends,  and  then,  ea- 
gerly pointing  to  the  lattice,  exclaimed, 
"  Look,  Mr.  Alick  :  there's  the  place  where 
the  Lord  Jesus  used  to  go  and  pray,  and 
to  teach  the  people :  there's  where  he 
wept  over  Jerusalem :  there's  where  he 
came  down,  meek  and  lowly,  and  having 
salvation :  and  riding  upon  an  ass,  and  a 
colt  the  foal  of  an  ass.  There's  where  he 
sweat  blood  for  us  ;  and  where  he  was  be- 
trayed and  taken  with  swords  and  staves  : 
and  there's  where  he  shall  be  again,  for 
'  His  feet  shall  stand  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives,'  when  He  comes  to  destroy  his 
enemies,  and  to  reign  over  the  whole 
earth." 

''  You  seem  quite  alive,  Charley,"  said 
Da  Costa. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Dockster ;  looking  at  the 
Mount  of  Olives  makes  me  alive.  Mamma 
says,  if  I  go  on  so  well  I  shall  soon  be  able 
to  go  with  you  all  through  the  place. 
How  nice  it  will  be  !  You  will  show  me 
where  David  lived, 
buried ;  and  where 
Temple,  and  Nehemiah  built  the  walls 
up.  Did'nt  I  tell  you  I  should  get  better 
at  Jerusalem  ?  But  why  do  you  look  so 
sad,  Mr.  Alick  ?  Oh,  it's  that  you  are 
sorry  because  Jerusalem  is  taken  away 
from  the  Jews :  but  never  fear,  when 
Messiah  comes,  he  will  give  it  you  again, 
and  he  will  be  your  God,  and  you  shall  be 
his  people." 

He  looked  fondly  at  Alick,  whose  de- 
jection seemed  to  increase,  and  putting 
his  little  arm  about  his  neck,  said,  "  I  do 
be  sorry  to  see  you  look  unhappy :  but  the 
Lord  Jesus  will  comfort  you.  Don't  you 
remember,  at  Ramah,  the  priest  said  1 
should  die?  Well,  it  made  me  a  little 
afraid,  and  I  was  very  sorry  to  leave  Papa 
and  Mamma,  and  you  darling  Jews ;  and 
I  was  afraid  because  of  all  my  sins  and 
naughtiness  to  go  and  stand  before  God : 
he  is  so  great  and  terrible !  But  then  I 
thought  of  the  verse,  '  The  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ,  his  Son,  cleanseth  from  all  sin,' 
and  it  did  comfort  me  so !  and  I  was  not 
afraid  then.  Oh,  if  you  would  but  love 
him,  you  would  never  be  very  sorry,  and 
you  would  never  be  at  all  afraid."    He 
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looked  again  to  the  window  and  repeated, 
"As  the  hills  stand  about  Jerusalem,  so 
standeth  the  Lord  about  his  people." 

"  Captain  Ryan,"  said  Da  Costa,  '■  I 
want  to  have  a  few  minutes'  conversation 
with  you  ;  can  you  spare  the  time  now  ?" 

"  Willingly.  I  hope  we  shall  pass  the 
whole  day  together ;  and  I  am  at  your 
service." 

They  went  out :  Alick's  heart  beat  most 
painfully,  and  Mrs.  Ryan  affectionately 
inquired  if  he  was  not  well :  "  He  is 
sorry,"  said  Charley,  "  I  know  that.  Mr. 
Alick  you  shall  read  to  me,  please  do ;  I 
want  you  to  read  to  me  the  tv/elfth  of  the 
Hebrews." 

Alick  did  so,  and  he  felt  the  power  of 
that  exquisite  portion  more,  perhaps,  than 
he  had  ever  felt  any  part  of  the  INevv  Tes- 
tament, Charley's  innocent  but  appro- 
priate remarks  pointing  more  forcibly  his 
attention.  He  then  answered  various 
questions  of  the  child  and  his  mother,  as 
to  what  he  had  already  seen,  and  tried  to 
smile,  when  Charley  talked  of  the  plea- 
sant walks  they  should  take,  adding,  "  I 
think  I  shall  soon  get  well,  now  I  am  in 
Jerusalem,  and  you  will  be  talking  to  me 
all  day  long  about  the  beautiful  places, 
till  I  can  see  them  myself" 

At  lenofth  the  two  gentlemen  returned  ; 
Captain  Ryan's  countenance  bespoke  dis- 
pleasure ;  Da  Costa  looked  proud  and 
high :  and  Alick  with  some  trepidation 
obeyed  a  summons  presently  given  to 
withdraw  with  them  into  another  room. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

•  Now  Cohen,"  said  Ua  Costa,  as  soon 
as  they  were  alone,  "  have  the  kindness 
to  repeat  to  Captain  Ryan  what  you  un- 
derstand to  have  been  my  share  in  this 
business." 

"  There  is  no  need  of  it,"  said  the 
Captain.  "  I  am  satisfied  that  you  have 
acted  as  fairly  as  the  circumstances  would 
admit :  but  having  accepted,  and  so  far 
faithfully  discharged  a  sacred  trust,  I  can- 
not at  a  moment's  notice  relinquish  it, 
without  ascertaining  the  mind  of  my 
young  friend." 

"  My  mind  is  soon  spoken,"  said  Alick. 


"  The  first  wish  of  my  heart  would  be  to 
remain  as  I  am,  enjoying  this  affectionate 
intercourse  with  you  both ;   but  since  it 
appears  that  I  have,  with  the  rest  of  my 
family,  been  remiss  in  keeping  the  com- 
mandments of  God   as  delivered    to  my 
fathers^  and  as  fulfilled  here  in  Jerusalem, 
through  successive  ages,  I  am  desirous  to 
repair  that  omission,  and  to  observe  the 
law,  to  its  extreme  letter,  in  all  the  strict- 
ness   of    uncontaminated,   undiluted  Ju- 
daism.    This,  it  seems,   I  cannot  do,  at 
present,    through     ignorance   and    inex- 
perience, while   associating,  in  domestic 
life,    exclusively   with    Gentiles ;    there- 
fore I  am  willing   to    make  a    sacrifice, 
which  I  can  say  from  the  depth  of  my 
heart,  is  not  one  that  costs  me  nothing:" 
his  voice  faltered   for  a  moment,  but  he, 
went  on  with  fresh  spirit.     "  I  wish  to  be, 
in  the  sight  of  all  men,  wholly  and  openly 
a  Jew  ;  and  as  such  I  shall  carefully  com- 
pare the  law  and  the  prophets  with  what 
Christians   assert    is   their    fulfilment.     I 
shall  ask  wisdom  from  the  God  of  Israel, 
who  alone  can  give   it:    then,  if  I  find 
Christianity  to  be,  as   you  say  it  is,  the 
end  of  our  law  and  the  fulfilling  of  our 
prophets ;  if  He,  whom  you  assert  to  be 
King  of  the  Jews,  is  really  so,  and  not  an 
impostor,  1   shall   be   found   in   the  right 
path  for  the  acceptation  of  that  which  as 
yet  I  cannot  receive  ;  and  as  I  know  Ju- 
daism to  be  of  God,  so  if  Christianity  be 
of  God  also,  they  cannot  clash — they  must 
combine,  and  form  but  one.     To  you,  dear 
sir,  I  owe  more  than  I  can  speak  ;  and  I 
do  indeed    regret  that  my  father's  tardy 
acknowledgment  of  what  it  seems  was 
certainly  obligatory  on  him,  should  have 
involved  you  in  so  much  additional  trouble 
on   my  account;   should  have   deranged 
your  plans,  and  embarrassed  your  move- 
ments, and  perhaps  have  placed  the  be- 
loved babe  in  danger.     For  your  sake  I 
most  deeply  regret  it ;  for  my  own  I  can- 
not :  selfishness  prevails,  when  I  think  on 
the  benefits  that  I  have  derived,  and  may 
yet  more   derive,    from    our  short  inter- 
course."    He  took  Captain  Ryan's  hand, 
and  pressed  it  to  his  lips ;  then  joining  it 
to   Da  Costa's,  he  added,  "In  whatever 
you  may  diflfer,  you  are  one  in  affection 
for  an  unworthy  youth,  and  one  in  honour- 
able, generous  feeling.     Are  you  satisfied, 
Captain  Ryan  ?" 
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'•  More  than  satisfied  ;  I  see  the  advan- 
tages of  your  future  position  ;  and  so  long 
as  you  abide  by  the  resolve  to  study  the 
Scriptures  with  prayer  for  divine  teach- 
ing, the  absence  of  man's  interpretations 
will  be  a  positive  gain.  But  beware  of 
tlie  Talmud !" 

"The  Talmud,"  said  Da  Costa,  '-is 
our  oral  law,  and  as  binding  on  us  as  the 
New  Testament  is  on  you." 

'•  I  never  understood,"  said  Alick,  "  that 
the  Talmud  was  an  inspired  book." 

"  I  can  tell  you,"  replied  Captain  Ryan, 
'•  in  the  words  of  an  established  cate- 
chism of  your  nation,  how  this  is  regarded. 
It  is  asked,  '  In  what  manner  did  Moses 
transmit  to  us  the  law  ?  Answer,  Partly 
by  means  of  the  written,  and  partly  by 
the  oral  law,  or  tradition.'  Then  again  ; 
'  Have  the  Mishna  and  Gemara  equal  im- 
portance with  the  written  law  ?  Answer, 
Just  the  same.  They  are  and  must  be 
just  as  important  as  Holy  Scripture,  for 
they  contain  no  arbitrary  or  human  ordi- 
nances : — but  1st,  Divine  traditions  and 
declarations  to  Moses ;  2ndly,  Laws  en- 
forced by  augmentation — i.  e.,  accord- 
ing to  the  thirteen  traditional  rules  of  in- 
terpretation ;  and  3rdly,  Ordinances  of  the 
prophets  and  subsequent  wise  men,  which 
are,  as  it  were,  erected  round  the  word 
of  God  as  a  wall  of  defence.  All  these, 
as  having  been  received  by  the  whole  na- 
tion, have  the  same  importance  as  Holy 
Scripture.'  This  is  from  the  Bavarian 
Catechism,  word  for  word." 

'•  But,"  rejoined  Alick,  "  I  heard  some 
things  very  lately  stated  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Talmud,  which  I  should  not 
like  to  consider  myself  bound  to  believe 
as  of  equal  authority  with  the  Bible." 

"  And  I  confess,"  said  Da  Costa,  "  that 
there  are  some  few  things  in  it  which 
I  hope  and  believe  are  not  now  held  by 
us  as  matters  of  faith." 

"  You  must  hold  them  so,  on  the  au- 
thority of  your  Catechisms,"  repeated 
Captain  Ryan ;  "  for  even  in  England, 
and  within  these  two  or  three  years,  such 
have  been  re-published  as  this — after 
mentioning  the  five  books  of  Moses — 
'  We  also,  from  the  same  source,  receive, 
as  sacred  and  authentic,  a  large  number 
of  traditions  not  committed  to  writing, 
but  transmitted  by  word  of  mouth  down 
to  later  times ;  without  which  many  en- 


actments in  the  Holy  Bible  could  not  have 
been  understood  and  acted  upon ;  these, 
termed  traditional  or  oral  laws,  were  col- 
lected and  formed  into  a  volume  called 
the  "  Mishna,"  by  Rabbi  Jehuda  Hako- 
desh  A.  M.  4150 ;  in  addition  to  this,  we 
are  guided  by  the  explications  of  the  later 
schools  of  pious  and  learned  Rabbins, 
constituting  what  is  now  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Talmud,  or  Gemara.'  These 
traditions,  hiding  as  a  dense  cloud  the 
brightness  of  God's  word,  made  it  of  none 
efiect ;  and  under  the  darkness  so  pro- 
duced, they  to  whom  the  Lord  of  glory 
came,  could  not  discern  him,  but  here, 
even  here,  they  denied,  rejected,  and 
crucified  him.  He  was  asked  '  Why  do 
thy  disciples  transgress  the  traditions  of 
the  elders  1  for  they  wash  not  their  hands 
when  they  eat  bread.  But  he  answered 
and  said  unto  them.  Why  do  ye  also  trans- 
gress the  commandment  of  God  by  your 
traditions  V  And  again  he  quoted  the 
words  of  Isaiah,  '  In  vain  do  they  wor- 
ship me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  com- 
mandments of  men.'  Beware  of  the  Tal- 
mud, Cohen  !  beware  of  the  admixture 
of  man's  devices  with  the  pure  truth  of 
God !" 

'•  You  are  making  the  most  of  your  op- 
portunity. Captain  Ryan,"  said  Da  Costa. 

"  Ay,  and  bitterly  lamenting  that  I  have 
not  always  done  the  same.  I  calculated 
on  many  a  convenient  season  for  talking 
to  you  both  on  the  things  that  belong  to 
your  peace ;  and  forgetful,  or  too  little 
mindful  of  the  commandment  not  to 
boast  myself  of  the  morrow,  I  have  held 
back  much  that  now  I  may  not  be  able  to 
say.  The  very  circumstance  that  should 
have  quickened  me  in  the  work,  has  fur- 
nished a  sort  of  pretext  for  being  back- 
ward in  it — my  boy's  danger;  and  the 
courtesy,  the  kindness,  the  hospitality,  that 
you,  Da  Costa,  have  shown  me  in  this 
land,  instead  of  rendering  me  more  faith- 
fully  urgent  with  you  in  matters  of  salva- 
tion, have  even  fostered  a  false  delicacy 
on  my  part;  a  reluctance  to  wound  your 
feelino^s  or  to  shock  your  prejudices  by 
honest  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  your 
soul." 

"  You  have  not  only  shocked  my  preju- 
dices," said  Da  Costa,  "  but  sometimes 
you  have  so  put  them  to  the  rout  that  I 
could  hardly  marshal  them  agam:  you 
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have  not  only  wounded,  but  well-nigh 
slain  my  feelings  of  religious  intolerance, 
by  the  exhibition  of  Christianity  as  so 
'very  lovely  a  tiling,  in  your  own  charac- 
ter and  that  of  your  dear  wife,  and  angelic 
little  boy,  on  whom  be  the  blessing  of  the 
Lord !" 

''  Hear,  hear  him !"  cried  Alick,  in  an 
ecstacy  of  delight,  while  Captain  Ryan, 
much  moved,  bowed  his  head.  Then  re- 
suming his  animated,  energetic  manner, 
he  said,  "  Da  Costa,  you  have  blessed  my 
boy,  who,  babe  as  he  is,  would  this  hour 
yield  his  throat  to  the  knife  in  witness  of 
the  truth  which  he  holds,  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  is  the  Messiah  of  Israel,  the 
hope  of  the  Gentiles,  the  King  of  glory, 
God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever.  Now  I 
challenge  you  on  the  ground  of  that  bless- 
ing (which  may  the  Lord  confirm !)  to 
reject  the  doctrines  of  the  Talmud,  which 
bid  you,  in  lieu  of  blessing  that  Christian 
boy,  to  seek  his  life." 

"No,  no:"  said  Da  Costa,  hastily; 
"  there  are  no  such  doctrines  in  the  Ge- 
mara  ;  and  if  any  such  thing  has  crept  in. 
it  is  now  obsolete — wholly  exploded." 

"Obsolete!  can  any  command  of  the 
living  God  be  obsolete  ?  You  aver,  in  the 
catechisms  which  I  have  just  quoted,  that 
the  oral  is  of  equal  authority  with  the 
written  law ;  and  that  this  forms  a  part 
of  your  oral  law,  I  will  instantly  prove  to 
you."  He  ran  to  his  travelling  valise,  and 
drawing  forth  a  volume,  went  on  :  "  Here 
is  a  book  of  which  you  will  not  deny  the 
authority,  as  explaining  and  enforcing  the 
precepts  of  this  oral  law,  the  Hilchoth 
M'lachim :  read  now  this  passage — 
•Moses  our  master  did  not  give  the  law 
as  an  inheritance  to  any  but  Israel ;  as  it 
is  said,  "  the  inheritance  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  Jacob  ;"  and  to  those  of  the  nations 
who  might  wish  to  become  proselytes. 
Moses  our  master  has  also  commanded 
us,  by  Divine  appointment,  to  compel  all 
that  come  into  the  world  to  embrace  the 
commandments  given  to  the  children  of 
Noah.  And  whosoever  will  not  embrace 
them  is  to  be  put  to  death.''  Do  you 
know  what  is  meant  by  the  children  of 
Noah  ?" 

Da  Costa  was  silent ;  Alick  said  "  No." 

"  They  are  one  of  the  four  classes  into 
which  your  Rabbins  of  the  Gemara  divide 
mankind.    Israelites,  Proselytes,  children 


of  Noah,  and  Idolaters.  In  the  last  class, 
we,  who  acknowledge  Jesus  as  our  Lord, 
are  included.  The  third  head  comprises 
those  among  the  Gentiles  who  are  wholly 
free  from  every  thing  that  in  the  mind  of 
a  Jew  constitutes  idolatry ;  and  these  can, 
moreover,  only  be  enrolled  in  this  privi- 
leged class  during  the  celebration  of  a 
Jubilee,  which  renders  it  impossible  for 
any  now  to  claim  the  benefit.  Conse- 
quently I  repeat  it,  as  my  little  Charley 
would  not,  to  save  his  life  fifty  times  over, 
deny  his  Lord — there  is  no  remedy :  ac- 
cording to  the  Talmud  he  is  to  be  put  to 
death." 

"  There's  not  a  Jew  living  who  would 
think  of  any  such  thing,"  said  Da  Costa, 
impatiently. 

"  I  believe  it ;  therefore  there  is  not  a 
Jew   living   who,  in   his  heart  and  con- 
'  science,    and    practice   too,   receives  the 
j  Talmud   as  the  law  of  God.     The  atro- 
;  cious   calumnies  propagated    concerning 
you  have  only  obtained  credence,  where 
they  did  obtain  it,  by  appealing   to  such 
\  passages  as  I  have  now  shown  you,  which 
\  stand  side  by  side  with  the  reiterated  dec- 
laration, in  all  languages,  that  you  regard 
the  oral  law  as  equally  authoritative  and 
binding  with  the  Holy  Scriptures.     Tell 
me,  then,  is  Cohen  to  be  a  Jew  according 
'  to  the  written  law  of  Moses,  or  according 
to  the  countless  requirements  of  the  Tal- 
mud?" 

It  was  a  puzzling  question  ;  Alick  fixed 
an  earnest  look  on  Da  Costa,  who  at 
length  said,  "My own  education  has  been 
that  of  a  man  destined  to  mercantile  pur- 
suits, and  having,  of  course,  nothing  to 
do  with  theological  disputations.  I  have 
learned  to  observe  and  to  do  what  is  gen- 
erally required  of  those  forming  our  con- 
gregations, and  so  far  I  can  guide  Cohen 
in  the  same  path.  I  may  not  be  able  to 
trace  up  every  ceremonial  to  its  precise 
origin,  whether  in  the  written  or  the  oral 
law,  but  I  can  attest  that  it  is  an  ob- 
servance binding  on  us  as  Jews." 

"  Could  we  not  procure  a  copy  of  the 
Talmud  and  study  it  on  our  road?"  asked 
'  Alick. 

j  Captain  Ryan  looked  at  Da  Costa,  who 
could  not  refrain  from  laughing,  as  he  re- 
plied, "  A  dozen  ponderous  folios  would 
be  too  cumbrous  an  item  foi^  our  saddle- 
bags." 
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"  A  dozen  folios  !  why  it  would  take  a 
man's  natural  life  to  become  properly  ac- 
quainted with  their  contents,"  said  Alick, 
involuntarily  drawing  forth  his  Bible,  and 
compressing  it  between  his  hands. 

"  True,"  replied  Captain  Ryan  ;  "  and 
as  the  Lord  purposed  his  blessed  word  to 
be  a  lamp  to  the  feet  and  a  light  to  the 
paths  of  each  poor  pilgrim,  he  made  it  so 
simple  that  a  child  may  comprehend  ;  so 
portable  that  a  child  may  carry  it  in  his 
bosom.  Yet,  Da  Costa,  as  the  covenant 
by  which  you  profess  to  stand  is  one  of 
works,  and  the  penalty  of  a  curse  is  de- 
nounced against  every  man  who  fails  to 
observe  all  the  commandments  of  God,  it 
must  behove  each  one  of  you  to  be  fully 
versed  in  every  precept  of  the  oral  law, 
if  it  be,  as  your  Rabbins  assert,  of  equal 
authority  with  the  Scriptures." 

There  was  too  much  plain  sense  in  all 
this  to  be  easily  parried.  Da  Costa  mere- 
ly said,  "  For  any  breach  of  particular  ob- 
servances with  which  we  may  not  be  ac- 
quainted, we  shall  be  held  clear  on  the 
ground  of  ignorance,  and  our  absence 
from  the  teachers  of  the  law,  and  the  pub- 
lic instruction  of  the  synagogue.  After  a 
while,  Alick  must  study  under  a  com- 
petent tutor:  and  so  become  versed  in 
what  concerns  him  as  an  Israelite  to 
know." 

"  My  dear  friend  !  look  at  the  fourth 
chapter  of  Leviticus,  and  you  will  see 
what  a  solemn  act  of  sacrifice,  the  slay- 
ing of  a  bullock,  the  sprinkling  of  his  blood, 
theburningof  his  flesh,  was  directed,  with 
much  exact  confession,  where  a  soul  had 
sinned  through  ignorance  against  any  of 
the  commandments  of  the  Lord.  There 
was  no  other  way  appointed — without 
shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission  of  sins. 
Against  the  hundred  thousand  minute 
requirements  of  the  oral  law,  you  must 
necessarily  be  in  hourly  danger  oi"  trans- 
gressing ;  and  if  they  be  the  command- 
ments of  God,  you  need  the  dai'y  sacri- 
fice, the  perpetual  pouring  forth  of  ato- 
ninp"  blood  before  the  Lord.  When  and 
where  do  you  purpose  offering  this  sin- 
offermg,  this  bullock,  and  sprinkling  his 
blood,  and  burning  his  flesh,  while  your 
penitential  confessions  ascend  before  the 
footstool  of  the  Most  High  ?" 

"  Here  !"  answered  Da  Costa,  in  a 
voice  of  thunder :  "  Here,  in  Jerusalem ; 


here,  where  the  temple  once  stood,  and 
where  yet  again  it  shall  arise  in  more  ex- 
ceeding glory  and  beauty.  We  have  now 
no  temple,  no  altar  ;  yonder  accursed  fab- 
ric usurps  the  spot  where  stood  our  holy 
and  beautiful  house ;  it  shall  again  be 
ours !  buc  think  you  the  God  of  Israel  will 
judge  his  people  for  failing  in  that  which 
He  has  rendered  them  incapable  of  do- 
ing ?" 

"  Listen,  Da  Costa:  your  fathers  in  the 
wilderness  oflfered  sacrifices  according  to 
the  law  of  God,  and  according  to  the  rites 
by  him  commanded.  They  were  miracu- 
lously fed  by  bread  from  heaven,  and  the 
water  which  they  drank  was  a  miraculous 
supply.  That  sandy  desert  yielded  no 
pasturage,  no  streams,  therefore  the  sus- 
tenance of  their  herds  and  flocks  was  no 
less  a  miracle  than  their  own.  The  taber- 
nacle was  borne  onward,  was  pitched,  as 
the  Lord  directed :  and  when  stationary, 
the  altars  were  arranged,  the  sacrifice  was 
offered,  the  visible  glory  of  God  rested 
uj^on  the  scene,  and  while  as  yet  no  place 
was  found  for  the  permanent  worship  of 
the  Most  Highest,  the  expiatory  rite  was 
constantly  renewed,  and  Israel  served  God 
according  to  his  own  commandments,  be- 
fore this  spot  was  ever  pressed  by  the  sole 
of  a  Hebrew  foot." 

"  But  afterwards,"  said  Da  Costa,  "  God 
did  put  his  name  here,  and  commanded 
that  here  alone  those  sacred  rites  should 
be  performed :  here  was  the  Holy  of  ho- 
lies ;  here  the  victim  was  slain,  and  his 
blood  presented  before  the  mercy-seat: 
here  only  could  Israel  acceptably  appear 
before  the  Lord  ;  and  when  this  place  w^as 
wrested  from  us.  we  were  shut  out  from 
obedience  to  laws  so  expressly  limiting  to 
one  place  the  fulfilment  of  what  they  re- 
quired." 

••  Which  very  limitation,"  interrupted 
Captain  Ryan,  •'  proved  that  so  long  as 
the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  w^as  to  be 
shed  in  typical  expiation,  you  should  not 
lose  the  power  of  rendering  such  service ; 
and  when  the  act  was  rendered  wholly 
impracticable  to  you,  it  proved  that  God 
had  provided  for  you  a  more  excellent 
way." 

"Not  so  fast,  my  good  friend;  Judah 
was  carried  away  captive  into  Babylon  at 
one  time,  and  remained  in  exile  for  seventy 
years,  equally  unable  as  now  to  carry  on 
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the  temple-services.  They  were  restored ; 
but  no  change  of  dispensation  took  place ; 
the  temple  was  rebuilt,  but  not  for  the 
substitution  of  another  form  of  worship. 
The  law  of  Moses  involuntarily  broken 
for  three-score  years  and  ten,  was  in  full 
force,  as  now  it  is  ;  and  carried  out  again, 
as  by  and  by  it  will  be,  into  perfect  oper- 
ation. Now,  Ryan,  what  say  you  to 
this  ?" 

"  I  say,  first,  that  your  fathers  were  car- 
ried into  captivity  because  they  had  made 
the  holy  temple  of  the  Lord  an  offence  by 
introducing  idol-worship:  they  had  left 
off  to  sacrifice  according  to  Moses'  law, 
and  every  abomination  which  the  Lord 
hateth  they  did  unto  their  foul  heathen 
gods.  The  temple  was  destroyed,  be- 
cause it  had  been  profaned  by  idolatry ; 
the  people  punished  because  they  had  so 
profaned  it.  Again,  I  say,  the  voice  of 
the  Lord  was  never  silent  among  you  du- 
ring that  short  dispersion ;  Jeremiah  had 
foretold  the  coming  visitation,  its  cause, 
and  its  issue.  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  others, 
incessantly  spoke  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
promising  a  speedy  removal  of  the  chas- 
tisement, and  distinctly  signifyinof  that  its 
duration  would  be  short,  and  that  the 
temple-worship  should  be  revived  on  its 
termination.  This  affliction  had  an  ap- 
pointed use ;  it  was  to  wean  you  from 
idolatry.  It  succeeded ;  you  never  re- 
lapsed into  that  crime,  and  now  for  eigh- 
teen liundred  years  the  heart's  desire  of 
your  scattered  people  has  been  to  resume 
the  worship  of  God  in  this  place,  accord- 
ing to  what  Moses  enjoined.  How  do 
you,  how  can  you  account  for  this  ?  Does 
not  your  heart  whisper  that  a  better  sac- 
rifice has  been  offered — one  all-satisfying 
atonement  which  the  former  rites  did  but 
prefigure,  and  that  by  expelling  you  and 
keeping  you  expelled  from  the  only  place 
where  you  might  resume  those  shadowy 
sacrifices  and  ceremonials,  the  Lord  would 
have  you  to  understand  he  requires  them 
at  ynnr  hands  no  longer?" 

"  No,  no,"  answered  Da  Costa  hastily, 
while  Alick's  face  shone  with  the  light 
that  continually  more  and  more  broke  in 
upon  his  mind ;  "  We  have  wandered 
away  from  our  subject,  Captain  Ryan, 
and  perhaps  it  is  as  well  to  wander  away 
from  it  as  to  wander  up  and  down  in  it. 
We  never  shall  see  these  things  in  the 


same  point  of  view.    You  will  never  be- 
come a  Jew,  nor  shall  I  cease  to  be  so." 

'•  Yet  one  word  more,  my  friend,  and  1 
have  done.  Jew  or  Gentile,  we  are  guilty 
men  ;  be  it  the  oral,  the  ceremonial,  or  the 
moral  law,  we  stand  guilty  before  God  of 
innumerable  transgressions :  some  way 
there  must  be  of  salvation,  or  what  a  doom 
of  hopeless  horror  is  before  us  !  It  is  not 
by  keeping  the  oral  law  that  you  can  attain 
safety,  for  you  know  not  the  hundredth  part 
of  its  minute  requirements,  and  the  sin  of 
ignorance  demands  a  sacrifice  which  you 
cannot  offer.  It  is  not  by  strict  adherence 
to  the  ceremonial  law.  for  you,  standing 
here  in  Jerusalem  itself,  within  sight  of 
the  appointed  spot,  must  die  by  infidel 
hands  if  you  but  plant  a  footstep  within 
its  desecrated  boundaries.  It  is  not  by 
the  moral  law,  which  might  equally  avail 
us  both,  for  on  what  night  could  you  or  I 
say  before  the  Lord,  '  This  day  I  have 
broken  no  precept — this  day  I  have  loved 
the  Lord  my  God  and  served  him  with  all 
my  heart,  all  my  soul,  all  my  faculties,  and 
all  my  means.  I  have  wronged  no  man — 
I  have  not  coveted  aught  that  was  with- 
held from  me — I  am  wholly  guiltless  to- 
wards God  and  towards  man.'  No,  we 
cannot  look  into  the  mirror  of  the  two 
tables,  and  not  hide  our  faces  for  shame." 

Da  Costa  appeared  touched  by  this ; 
his  bright  eye  flashed  and  glared  no  lon- 
ger; but  Avith  a  downcast  look  he  slightly 
moved  his  head,  seemingly  not  in  dissent, 
but  in  regretful  acknowledgment  of  the 
truth  of  w^hat  he  heard.  Captain  Ryan 
resumed,  with  deep  and  solemn  earnest- 
ness. 

"  It  was  commanded  of  God  that  in  one 
place  alone  of  all  the  earth  should  the 
mysterious  expiatory  offering  be  made 
daily,  by  those  whom  alone  he  acknowl- 
edged as  his  people,  the  depositories  of 
his  holy  will.  Here,  in  Jerusalem,  was 
the  appointed  place  ;  and  here  in  Jerusa- 
lem was  the  mighty  work  accomplished. 
Here  the  Lamb  of  God  was  set  apart  and 
slain ;  from  hence  he  went  with  the  all- 
sufficient  offering  of  his  own  blood  into 
the  Holy  of  holies  up  yonder,  to  appear 
in  the  presence  of  God  for  us.  In  him, 
the  substance,  every  shadow  terminated  ; 
in  him,  the  antitype,  every  type  was  real- 
ized; and  let  all  the  thunders  of  Sinai 
peal  forth,   denouncing   God's  righteous 
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judgments  on  me,  a  polluted  sinner,  here 
I  take  my  stand — Christ,  the  passover  of 
Israel,  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world,  is  sacrificed  for  us,  for  me — 
yes,  Lord, 

My  faith  would  lay  her  hand 

On  that  dear  head  of  thine, 
While  like  a  penitent  I  stand, 

And  there  confess  ray  sin. 

My  soul  looks  back  to  see 

The  burdens  thou  didst  bear, 
When  hanging  on  th'  accursed  tree, 

And  hopes  her  guilt  was  there  !" 

"  And  mine,"  was  the  silent  response 
of  poor  Alick's  throbbing  heart ;  but  no 
word  passed  his  lips.  Captain  Ryan's 
eyes  were  uplifted,  and  the  expression  of 
his  countenance  was,  like  his  voice,  at 
once  fervent,  humble,  trusting,  rejoicing. 
For  a  moment  Da  Costa  fixed  on  him  a 
look  of  intense  inquiry — for  a  moment  it 
seemed  as  though  he  almost  wished  in- 
deed to  understand  his  feelings,  if  not  to 
share  them  :  then  abruptly,  as  if  waking 
from  an  idle  reverie,  he  said,  "  We  have 
talked  a  good  deal,  and  must  leave  off 
just  where  we  started.  It  pains  me  truly 
to  have  been  made,  in  my  own  despite, 
the  instrument  of  thus  putting  you  com- 
pletely out  of  your  way,  and  now  of  leav- 
ing you  with  that  dear  sick  boy."  Cap- 
tain Ryan  interrupted  him :  "  You  have 
not  in  the  least  deranged  my  plans,  my 
dear  fellow :  Charley  is  so  happy  in  be- 
ing within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  that  I 
cannot  be  thankful  enouorh  for  havinor 
reached  them :  and  we  are  most  comfort- 
ably situated.  Excepting  the  pain  of  this 
abrupt  separation,  we  shall  feel  no  "way 
disturbed  by  the  turn  matters  have  taken  ; 
and  if  we  can  soften  it  to  poor  Charley,  I 
am  able  even  to  bless  the  overruling  Prov- 
idence that  has  so  ordered  all  things,  con- 
trary indeed  to  our  plans,  but  for  the  ulti- 
mate advantage  of  us  all." 

"  And  will  you  write  to  my  father  ?" 
asked  Alick:  "  and  will  you  assure  him 
of  your  tbrgiveness?  I  know  it  must 
have  pained  him  bitterly  to  act  as  he  felt 
compelled  to  do." 

''It  did  indeed,"  said  Da  Costa;  "and 
a  few  kind  words  from  you  would  be  in- 
valuable." 

"  Never  fear  ;  I'll  write  him  as  cordial- 
ly as  I  feel  towards  him,  and  that  is  not  a 
little.     Now,  Cohen,  will   you  pay  ano- 


ther visit  to  your  poor  infant  friend,  and 
Da  Costa  also  ?" 

"  Let  him  go  first,  and  have  a  good 
talk  with  him,"  said  Da  Costa ;  "  I  will 
make  some  arrangements,  and  then  join 
you." 

They  parted  with  mutual  cordiality; 
Captain  Ryan  summoned  his  wife  to  hear 
what  had  occurred,  and  Alick,  with  a 
swelling  heart,  repaired  to  the  sick  room. 
Entering,  he  heard  the  happy  tones  of 
that  little  voice  reciting  the  sixtieth  chap- 
ter of  Isaiah :  Charley  was  at  the  twelfth 
verse,  and  most  energetically  did  he  re- 
peat, "  The  nation  and  kingdom  that  will 
not  serve  thee  shall  perish ;  yea,  those  na- 
tions shall  be  utterly  wasted.  The  glory 
of  Lebanon  shall  come  unto  thee,  the  fir- 
tree,  the  pine-tree,  and  the  box  together, 
to  beautify  the  place  of  my  sanctuary: 
and  I  will  make  the  place  of  my  feet  glori- 
ous." The  boy  lifted  his  head,  looking 
towards  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  almost 
shouted,  "  Glorious,  glorious ;  he  will 
make  the  place  of  his  feet  glorious.  You 
beautiful  hill !  you  shall  be  glorious  then  ; 
for  you  shall  be  the  place  of  his  feet,  I 
know ;  and  Jerusalem  shall  be  the  place 
of  his  feet.  Oh,  mamma,  when  may  I  go 
out  ?  Am  not  I  one  of  the  little  boys  that 
shall  play  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem, 
when  they  shall  be  full  of  boys  and  girls 
playing?"  He  looked  round,  supposing 
his  mother  was  there,  and  saw  Alick  vain- 
ly striving  to  hide  his  tears.  "  Ah,  you 
darling,  is  it  you  ?  You  are  crying  now, 
because  Jerusalem  is  taken  away  from 
you  ;  but  how  glad  you  will  be  when  He 
makes  the  place  of  his  feet  glorious  !" 

Alick  sat  down  beside  him,  and  asked 
him  if  he  felt  really  better. 

"  Sure  and  I  do  !  I  shall  get  quite  well 
in  no  time  now ;  and  all  I  want  is  for  us 
to  buy  a  house,  and  live  always  here  in 
Jerusalem." 

"  What,  and  never  see  Ireland,  poor 
Ireland,  again  ?" 

"  1  love  poor  dear  Ireland,  so  I  do,  you 
can't  think  how  much :  but  you  see  I'd 
rather  be  here,  and  wait  for  the  Lord's 
coming." 

"  But  some  say  there  will  be  great 
fighting,  and  kiUing ;  you  would  not  like 
that?" 

"  Papa  says  there  will  be  fighting  and 
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killing    everywhere;    but    God's    people 
won't  fight." 

"  I  think  we  shall,"  §aid  Alick.  •'  You 
know  he  says  to  the  Jews,  '  Thou  art  my 
battle-axe,  and  weapons  of  war;  for  with 
thee  will  I  break  in  pieces  the  nations : 
and  with  thee  will  I  destroy  kingdoms ; 
and  with  thee  will  1  break  in  pieces  the 
horse  and  his  rider,'  and  so  it  goes  on." 

•'  Ay,  but,  Mr.  Alick,  the  Jews  won't 
break  me  in  pieces,  because  I  love  them 
so." 

•'•  You  dear  little  fellow  !" 

•'  I  say,  will  you  take  me  on  your  knee, 
and  let  me  get  an  uncommon  good  look 
at  the  Mount  of  Ohves  ?  do." 

Alick   complied ;    he   wrapped  a  light 
dressing  gown  round  him,  and  lifting  him 
in  his  arms,   sat  with  him  opposite   the 
little  window ;  Charley  delighted  to  find 
himself  aorain  nestled  on  the  bosom  of  his 
friend,  and  little  dreaming  how  mucli  sor- 
row was  strucr^lino:  in  that  bosom  at  the 
prospect  of  leaving  him,  prattled  away ; 
pouring  out  the  fulness  of  his  believing, 
loving  heart,  as  he  went  over  the  various 
scenes  so  well  noted  in  his  memory,  of  the 
Lord's  history  connected  v/ith  that  moun- 
tain.    He  talked  of  Gethsemane  till  his 
voice  faltered,  and  tears  fell  on  his  still  pale 
cheek  ;  he  spoke  of  the  ascension  till  his 
thoucrhts  seemed  to  take  wintr  and  mount 
with  the  angelic  squadrons  who  heralded 
the  King  of  glory  to  the  everlasting  doors. 
He  dwelt  on  his  return,  the  cleaving  asun- 
der of  the  hill,  and  the  fearful  confusion 
that  should  overtake  his  baffled  fbes ;  and 
then  fondly  stroking  the  cheek  of  his  en- 
tranced listener,  he  told  him  how  Jesus 
wept  over  Jerusalem,  looking  down  on  the 
spot  where  they  then  were,  and  how  ready 
he  was  to  gather  him,  "  a  darling  Jew," 
under  his  wing,  as  a  hen  shelters  a  little 
chicken.     To  all  this,  Alick  returned  no 
answer,  though  the  occasional   kiss,  and 
the  occasional  tear  too  that  Charley  felt  on 
his  brow,  was  encouragement  enough  to 
the  infant  missionary,  and  led    him    out 
into  the  utterance  of  many  of  his  bright- 
est, wildest  thoughts — wild  only,  as  they 
knew  none  of  the  bounds  within  which 
man's    silly  wisdom  would    confine    the 
glorious  revelations  of  God.     Some  time 
had  passed  thus,  when  Da  Costa  entered 
with  Captain  and  Mrs.  Ryan,  the  latter 
of  whom  had  been  weeping  abundantly ; 
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and  sitting  down,  said,  as  he  took  Char- 
ley's hand,  "  Why  you  are  quite  a  new 
man  !" 

"  We  must  all  be  new  men,  Mr.  Dock- 
ster,  or  we'll  have  to  run  away  when  He 
comes  and  stands  on  that  Mount  of  Ol- 
ives." 

'•  What  do  you  mean  by  a  new  man  ?" 
said  Da  Costa,  evidently  puzzled. 

"  A  sinful  man  changed  into  a  holy  man 
by  believing  in  Jesus  Christ." 

•'  I  hope  you  will  live  to  preach  a  great 
many  of  your  pithy  sermons,  Charley." 

"  I  do  not  know  what  pithy  is,  Mr.  Dock- 
ster ;  but  if  it  means  the  Gospel,  I'll  preach 
it  as  long  as  I  live,  and  the  sooner  I  die 
the  faster  I'll  preach  it,  so  I  will." 

"  Why  so  ?"  said  Alick,  who  longed  to 
hear  all  he  could. 

"  Because  it  makes  me  so  happy :  I'm 
afraid  of  nothing  when  I  think  how  the 
Lord  Jesus  loves  me,  a  poor  little  child  : 
and  how  able  he  is  to  take  care  of  me. 
Oh,  and  he  was  a  little  child  too,  and  here, 
here  in  this  very  place,  he  tarried  behind 
to  talk  with  the  Doctors  in  the  temple! 
It  is  so  nice  to  think  he  was  a  little  child 
like  me  ;  he  knows  all  about  little  chil- 
dren, because  he  was  one.  I  did  not  think 
of  that  since  I  came  to  Jerusalem.  When 
I  am  well,  Mr.  Dockster,  will  you  carry 
me  everywhere  on  your  horse?" 

"  Charles,"  said  his  father, "  we  are  going 
to  ask  you  something ;  we  want  to  know 
what  you  think.  There  is  a  dear  young 
Jew,  in  danger,  as  we  believe,  shut  up  in 
a  strong  place  by  some  monks,  to  make 
him  turn  Romanist.  Mr.  Da  Costa  is  his 
friend  ;  and  this  young  man's  poor  old 
father  has  asked  him  to  go  and  find  him^ 
and  set  him  free.     What  shall  we  do?" 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure  you  must  go  fast,  Mr. 
Dockster,"  said  Charley  ;  "  take  plenty  of 
soldiers  and  policemen,  and  get  him  out 
of  their  clutches." 

"  There  are  no  soldiers,  no  policemen 
here,  Charley ;  moreover,  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  it  a  secret;  and  yet  how  hard  for 
poor  Da  Costa  to  go  alone  I  I  would  ac- 
company him,  but  that  I  cannot  possibly 
leave  mamma  and  5^ou." 

Charley  looked  wistfully  round  him,  and 
last  of  all  at  Alick  ;  he  hesitated ;  the 
struggle  was  evidently  very  great,  and  so 
was  the  anxiety  of  those  who  witnessed 
it :  at  last  he  said  in  a  clear,  firm  tone, 
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"  Christ  died  for  us,  and  we  ought  to  lay 
down  our  lives  for  the  brethren.  Yes, 
you  must  go  :  for  he  is  your  brother ;  you 
must  go,  Mr.  Alick,"  he  added,  clinging 
closer  to  him,  "  won't  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  will,"  answered  Alick.  whose 
heart  seemed  to  echo  the  boy's  sentiment. 
"  I'll  go,  Charley ;  and  you  must  pray  for 
us  every  day,  while  we  are  gone." 

"  Ah,  won't  I  pray  every  hour  ?  but 
will  you  write  very  often  to  us?  every 
post,  or  every  other  post  ?" 

•'  We  shall  not  soon  reach  a  post-town," 
said  Da  Costa,  "  but  you  shall  hear  of  us 
as  often  as  possible,  and  see  us  again,  I 
trust,  before  long." 

"  And  mind,  Mr.  Dockster,  when  you 
see  the  foolish  Papists  praying  to  crosses, 
please  don't  think  that  that  is  our  religion." 
"  I  know  it  is  not :  and  now  Charles,  I 
say  good  bye  ;  and  I  say,  if  there  is  one 
blessing  above  all  others,  my  noble,  gene- 
rous, matchless  boy,  may  it  be  yours !"  j 
Charley  held  up  his  meek  face  to  re- 
ceive the  fervent  blessing,  and  the  no  less 
fervent  kiss  of  Da  Costa;  who,  clasping 
both  the  little  hands  in  his,  said—"  Take 
care  of  yourself,  dear  child ;  and  1  do  trust 
you  will  soon  be  quite  well — I  feel  sure 
of  it." 

Alick  spoke  not ;  for  any  attempt  at  ut- 
terance would  have  overset  his  firmness. 
He  placed  the  child  again  on  the  pillow, 
and  gazed  earnestly  at  him.  Charley  was 
more  than  half  crying,  but  bore  up  ;  and 
again  repeated,  •'  Lay  down  our  lives  for 
the  brethren."  Alick  stroked  off  the  ring- 
lets from  his  expansive  little  forehead,  and 
with  one  more  long  gaze,  one  more  kiss, 
he  abruptly  turned  away ;  but  it  was  to 
meet  Mrs.  Ryan's  look  of  sorrow  so  deep, 
and  dismay  so  undissembled,  that  he  could 
scarcely  stand  it.  He  clasped  her  hand, 
and  in  a  whisper  heard  but  by  her,  ejacu- 
lated "  God,  even  your  own  God,  bless 
you  !'*  He  was  outside  the  door  the  next 
moment ;  and  in  any  but  a  complacent 
mood  towards  Da  Costa,  whom  he  heartily 
wished  he  had  never  seen.  He,  however, 
repressed  all  unkind  feelings,  and  gradu- 
ally recovered  the  determined  tone  of 
which  he  had  already  given  evidence. 
With  Captain  Ryan  he  parted  as  a  son 
from  a  father ;  and  even  asked  the  blessing 
before  it  could  be  uttered,  which  Da  Costa 
heard  in  silence,  and  then  said,  "  When 


your  good  wishes  are  abroad,  Ryan,  don't 
forget  me,  for  I  have  not  acted  in  this 
matter  from  choice.' 


CHAPTER   XX. 

After  bidding  farewell  to  their  Chris- 
tian friends,  the  two  Hebrews  returned  to 
the  foot  of  Zion  ;  and  while  Alick  pre- 
pared his  travelling  bag,  Da  Costa  was 
closeted  with  old  Wilhelm.  A  sudden 
I  thought  seized  the  youth,  that  he  would 
indulge  himself  with  one  solitary  ramble 
in  the  city  of  his  fathers,  and  leaving  a 
message  for  Da  Costa,  he  at  once  sallied 
forth. 

His  undivided  attention  was  now  fixed 
on  the  objects  before  him  :  he  felt  desirous 
j  to  carry  away  on  his  memory,  on  his  very 
heart,  a  deeply-graven  picture  of  that 
dear  and  sacred  spot ;  and  seeing  a  flight 
'  of  steps  that  led  to  the  top  of  the  irmer 
wall,  beyond  which  the  outer  one  formed 
I  a  breast-work,  leaving  a  path  of  tolerable 
I  width,  he  mounted  them,  and  found  him- 
I  self  enabled  to  take  a  noble  view,  not  only 
of  the  city,  but  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. How  delicious  was  the  solitude  of 
those  moments  !  He  lamented  his  partial 
acquaintance  with  the  scriptures,  a  more 
perfect  knowledge  of  which  would  have 
brought  to  his  mind  many  a  touching, 
many  a  spirit-stirring  incident  connected 
with  the  scene  before  him  ;  but  he  knew 
enough  to  make  it  so  absorbingly  interest- 
ing, that  self  was  Avholly  swallowed  up  in 
the  sublime  conceptions  of  what  that  roynl 
city  had  been — what  she  yet  should  be. 
Frequently  pausing,  leaning  over  the  par- 
apet, and  rejoicing  to  feel  that  his  heart 
was  indeed  permitted  to  bound  against 
the  stones  of  Zion's  wall,  he  slowly  pro- 
ceeded, without  meeting  any  person,  and 
almost  realizing  in  his  mind  the  lonely 
expedition  of  Nehemiah,  when  exploring 
the  broken  ruins  of  the  city.  Evening 
was  approaching,  and  the  long  shadows 
stretching  on  the  hills  bespoke  the  sun's 
rapid  decline.  He  quickened  his  pace; 
and  after  a  while  arrived  at  a  point  whence 
the  Mount  of  Ohves  appeared  visible  to 
an  extent  that  he  had  not  before  noticed ; 
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and  here  he  sat  down,  and  fell  into  the 
train  of  thought  that  usually  connected 
itself  with  that  memorable  spot.  He  w^as 
roused  from  his  reverie  by  a  hand  gently 
laid  on  his  shoulder,  and  an  exclamation 
of  delight  burst  from  him  on  recognizing 
Captain  Ryan.  "  How  glad,  how  very 
glad  T  am  to  see  you  once  more,  and 
alone  !"  he  said,  and  his  friend  was  evi- 
dently no  less  pleased. 

My  dear  Cohen,  I  was  tempted  to  ask 
a  private  interview  with  you,  but  repress- 
ed the  wish ;  for  I  would  not  interfere 
with  the  delegated  authority  of  Da  Cos- 
ta,"— "  Pardon  me,  Captain  Ryan,"  inter- 
rupted Alick,  "  I  recognize  no  such  au- 
thority, neither  does  he  assume  it.  I  was 
merely  told  to  make  my  choice,  either  to 
avow  myself  an  apostate  from  Judaism,  or 
to  submit  to  the  spiritual  governors  of  my 
people.  I  chose,  of  course,  the  latter;  and 
having  also  the  option  of  remaining,  if  I 
wish  it,  witli  Da  Costa,  and  desiring  to 
aid  him  in  his  present  enterprise,  I  become 
the  companion  of  his  journey.  No  au- 
thority is  thereby  understood." 

"In  spiritual  matters  he  undertakes  to 
be  your  guide,  and  regarding  Christianity 
in  the  light  he  does,  any  interference  on 
my  part  would  be  out  of  place." 

"  Now  tell  me,  honestly,  frankly,  what 
is  your  present  opinion  of  Da  Costa,  since 
this  disclosure  ?" 

"  Just  what  it  was  before.  I  consider 
him  an  honourable  man,  incapable  of  a 
base  action,  but  unsubdued  in  character, 
save  as  natural  benevolence  in  a  measure 
counteracts  a  very  fiery,  and  perhaps  a 
somewhat  vindictive  tendency.  In  this 
business  I  believe  him  to  have  acted  most 
uprightly:  and  with  a  great  sacrifice  of 
personal  feeling  to  his  disinterested  regard 
for  you.  It  is  but  honest  on  my  part  to 
say  so  much  ;  but  remember,  Cohen,  what 
man  maybe  to  his  fellow-man  is  a  widely 
different  question  from  that  w^hich  regards 
his  state  before  God.  Da  Costa  is  blindly 
attached  to  w^hat  he  believes  to  be  the  re- 
ligion of  Moses,  but  which  he  has  not 
fairly  brought  to  the  test  either  of  your 
own  scriptures  or  of  common  sense;  and 
while  he  receives  for  doctrines  the  com- 
mandments of  men,  without  examining 
them,  he  cannot  be  a  competent  guide 
to  others." 

"  But  I  will  receive  nothing  without  ex- 


amming  it,"  said  Alick  ;  '•  for  I  cannot  think 
my  reasoning  faculties  were  given  me 
to  be  hood-winked,  and  led  about  in  pas- 
sive helplessness  by  those  of  other  men." 

"  Yet   you   must   hold  your  reason  in 
most  perfect  submission  to  revelation." 

"  But  is  the  oral  law  a  revealed  law?" 

"  Ah,  Cohen,  that's  the  grand  question 
you  have  to  solve.  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
when  teaching  in  the  temple,  told  the  Jews 
the  great  hindrance  to  their  reception  of 
him  :  he  said,  '  Had  ye  believed  Moses, 
ye  would  have  believed  me  :  for  he  wrote 
of  me.  But  if  ye  believe  not  his  writings, 
how  shall  ye  believe  my  words?'  This 
tradition  was  even  then  what  it  is  now, 
opposed  to  the  revelation  of  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  form  a  part  ;•  and  men  by  receiv- 
ing it  actually  make  void  the  real  com- 
mandments of  God.  I  am  persuaded  that, 
corjvinced  as  you  are  of  the  divine,  the 
all-commanding  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  you  never  can  receive  these 
human  additions,  unless  by  the  surrender 
either  of  reason  or  revelation — and  the 
latter  sacrifice  would  include  the  former — 
to  the  ipse  dixit  of  a  fellow-man.  Hence 
my  extreme  solicitude  that  you  should 
become  acquainted,  as  much  as  possible, 
with  the  minuti'rE  of  Talrnudical  require- 
ments, ever  referring  to  the  pure  word  of 
God ;  and  then  judge  for  yourself  how 
far  they  accord  with  the  holy  law" — so 
simple,  so  perspicuous,  so  well  adapted  to 
man,  as  a  reasonable  creature, — which 
was  given  by  Moses.  God  oannot  deny 
or  contradict  himself;  his  work  is  perfect 
— he  who  believes  Moses,  and  gives  no 
heed  to  man's  vain  interpolations,  addi- 
tions and  perversions,  will  believe,  on  the 
evidence  set  before  him,  in  Him  of  whom 
Moses  wrote." 

•'  I  heard  that  mentioned  last  night  as  a 
powerful  argument  for  Talmudism;  that 
he  who  rejects  it  is  on  the  high  road  to 
become  a  Christian  ;  therefore,  that  the 
oral  law  was  given  to  fence  in  and  secure 
the  written  word." 

^'  Then,  it  would  seem,  Christianity  is 
contrary  to  the  Talmud,  but  not  contrary 
to  the  oracles  of  God  ?" 

"  Rather,  that  the  Talmud,  like  a  candle, 
throws  light  on  the  subject,  and  reveals 
that  contrariety  to  God's  law." 

"  Or,  like  a  false  mirror,  so  distorts  both 
objects,  that  their  beautiful  harmony  is 
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changed  into  the  most  discordant  ugliness. 
I  wish,  Cohen,  that  you  would  ask  among 
your  learned  men  for  s.ome  Talmudical 
extracts — for  instance,  the  laws  of  the 
Mishna,  relative  to  the  hallowing  of  the 
Sabbath-day,  take  them  with  you,  and 
study  them  on  the  road.  If  you  hke,  I 
can  supply  you  with  a  volume ;  but  it  must 
be  on  condition  that  you  show  it  to  a  com- 
petent judge,  and  let  him  tell  you  wheth- 
er or  not  it  is  a  correct  transcript  of  your 
oral  law."* 

"  I  saw  such  a  book  on  the  table  last 
night,"  said  Alick  eagerly ;  "  and  I  will 
borrow  it." 

"  And  let  Da  Costa  read  it  with  you." 
"  Certainly  j  but.  remember,  on  the  au- 
thority of  my  proper  teachers,  I  receive 
that  book  as  of  divine  obligation,  unless  I 
find  it  plainly  contrary  to  Scripture  or 
common  sense." 

* 

••'  Yes :  and  when  you  have  detected 
the  falsehood  of  the  oral  law,  when  you 
find  how  imperative  on  you  is  the  observ- 
ance of  the  ceremonial  law,  which  you 
cannot  keep,  and  when  you  have  smarted 
a  little  under  that  universal  schoolmaster, 
the  moral  law,  you  will  come,  weary  and 
heavy-laden,  to  Christ,  who  alone  can 
deliver  you  from  the  curse  ;  justify,  sanc- 
tify, and  ultimately  glorify  you,  by  his  free 
grace."  Alick  answered  not:  he  lifted 
his  eyes  to  the  Mount  and  thought  of  the 
words,  "  How  often  would  I  have  gather- 
ed you  !"     He  then  asked  for  Charley. 

"  Dear  little  fellow  !  he  was  asleep,  af- 
ter praying  most  earnestly  for  you.  I 
have  great  hope  of  his  recovery ;  but  be 
it  life,  or  be  it  death,  he  is  the  Lord's." 

At  that  moment  the  Muezzim's  loud, 
monotonous  voice  broke  upon  their  ear. 
•'  Prayer  is  better  than  sleep :  there  is  but 
one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  Prophet." 
Alick  exclaimed,  "  Prayer  is  better  than 
sleep  :  there  is  but  one  God  alone ;  and 
Mahomet  is  an  impostor." 

"  Hush  !"  said  Captain  Ryan,  "  you 
must  not  beard  the  lion  in  his  den." 

'•  The  lion  in  his  den,  sir !  the  yelping 
cur  in  the  lion's  den,  you  mean.  The 
lion !  O,  Lion  of  Judah,  who  shall  stir 
thee  up? — when,  when  wilt  thou  rouse 
thyself,  and  rend  in  pieces  every  intru- 
ding foe !" 

•'  Ah,  Cohen,  when  you  know  that  Lion 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  in  his  character  of 


the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  you  will  bless 
his  long-suffering  forbearance,  and  desire, 
not  the  life  of  that  wretched  pagan,  but 
his  soul." 

'•  I  don't  desire  any  man's  life,"  said 
Alick,  in  a  tremour  of  half-subdued  pas- 
sion :  "  but  I  want  our  own  city,  the  city 
of  our  ancient  solemnities,  the  land  that 
God  gave  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  for 
ever — 1  want  them  delivered  from  these 
defilers,  and  restored  to  us,  at  once  the 
sons  and  the  lords  of  the  soil." 

"  So  do  I !  and  when  you  acknowledge 
your  King,  he  will  speedily  trample  under 
foot  every  obstinate  enemy." 

"  May  he  hasten  the  day  !"  exclaimed 
Alick.  His  vehemence  had,  however,  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  an  Egyptian  officer, 
who  was  narrowly  eyeing  him  ;  and  Cap- 
tain Ryan  drew  him  away ;  at  the  same 
time  telling  him  that  the  prayer  he  had 
just  uttered  was  more  effectual  than  a 
thousand  armies  in  bringing  about  the 
consummation  so  ardently  longed  for. 
He  once  more,  plainly,  earnestly,  admon- 
ishingly  set  before  him  the  Gospel :  he 
spoke  of  the  dangers  that  he  was  about 
to  brave,  the  hourly  deaths  to  which  he 
must  be  exposed,  and  showed  him  the  in- 
sufficiency of  his  present  faith,  the  vague, 
unsatisfying  nature  of  his  hope  for  fu- 
turity. Alick  listened,  and  assured  him 
that  he  would  not  trifle,  but  seek  by  all 
means  to  become  established  in  whatever 
he  should  find  to  be  the  truth.  Once 
more  they  parted  ;  and  at  sunrise  the  two 
Hebrews  left  the  Holy  (.'ity. 

Their  course  lay  towards  some  lofty 
mountains,  the  intricate  passes  of  which 
were  familiar  to  Da  Costa ;  who  told 
Alick  they  were  infested  with  rapacious 
Arab  hordes,  but  that  he  had  the  promise 
of  an  escort  from  a  powerful  Sheikh,  who 
would,  if  necessary,  accompany  them  in 
person.  -•  I  long,"  said  Alick,  "  to  get 
among  the  wild  Arabs :  they  are  our 
half  brethren,  you  know, — the  children  of 
Abraham." 

"  Ay,  and  so  were  the  Edomites ;  and 
what  they  were  to  Israel  in  the  desert, 
these  sons  of  Ishmael  will  prove  to  us, 
their  poor  kinsmen,  if  we  be  not  wary." 

"  What  trace  have  you  of  Wilhelm  ?" 

"  A  very  uncertain  one ;  but  we  think 
he  is  in  aMaronite  convent  among  the  dis- 
tant mountains.    Probably,  on  Lebanon  " 
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"  What  are  the  Maronites  ?  how  dis- 
tinguished from  others  of  these  multifari- 
ous intruders  upon  our  property  7" 

"  The  Maronites  are,  emphatically.  Pa- 
pists. No  race  of  men  upon  earth  so 
devoted  to  the  old  fellow  at  Rome.  It  is 
nauseating  to  a  degree  to  hear  them  talk 
about  him.  You  know,  in  Palestine  here, 
the  monks  are  chiefly  foreigners;  I  mean 
recent  importation  of  live  stock,  distin- 
guished from  the  foreigners  whelped  on 
the  soil.  Northward,  however,  whither 
we  now  proceed,  the  convents  are  peo- 
pled by  the  latter  class.  The  Maronites 
are  native  Syrians ;  not  forming  a  part 
of  the  Romish  Church,  but  given  to  the 
same  edifying  practices.  A  curse  upon 
all  idolatry !"  he  added,  clenching  his 
teeth,  and  scowling  as  Alick  had  once  or 
twice  before  seen  him  do,  when  adverting 
to  poor  Wilhelm's  adventures.  He  took 
no  notice  of  it,  but  proceeded,  "  Do  tell 
me  what  you  think  of  Popery,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  other  sects  of  Chris- 
tianity 7" 

"  Why,  it  is  all  idolatry,"  answered  Da 
Costa  ;  ''  but  with  this  difference,  that  in 
England,  Popery  is  the  only  branch  of  it 
that  worships  stocks  and  stones;  while 
here,  every  form  of  Christianity  does  so. 
You  know  what  a  jumble  there  is  in  Lon- 
don ;  Churchmen,  Presbyterians,  Baptists, 
and  some  fifty  more  who  agree  in  nothing 
but  eschewing  image-worship,  and  deify- 
mg  the  Nazarene;  but  here  there  is  no 
Protestantism — all,  Greeks,  Latins,  Arme- 
nians, Maronites — all  follow  the  practices 
of  the  original  race — the  seven  nations 
whom  our  fathers  cast  out  of  the  land." 

"How  bitter  he  is!"  thought  Alick; 
then  aloud  he  said,  "  After  all,  Da  Costa, 
seeing  we  have  the  true  faith,  should  we 
not  rather  pity  these  people,  and  pray  for 
them  ?" 

'•  Of  course,"  replied  the  other,  care- 
lessly:  "  but  Cohen,  I'll  answer  your  ques- 
tion as  to  Popery  more  to  the  point.  I  do 
hold  it  to  be  the  most  abominable  pros- 
tration of  human  intellect  on  the  part 
of  the  many  to  the  few  that  ever  under 
heaven  existed.  As  to  the  other  sects, 
they  invest  the  object  of  their  worship 
with  the  character  and  the  attributes  of 
the  Most  High ;  they  say  he  did  such 
works  as  man  could  not  perform  ;  they  be- 
lieve that  he  rose  from  the  dead  and  as- 


cended into  heaven:  and  for  this  they 
even  allege  supposed  predictions  in  the 
Bible,  which,  if  they  would  bear  the  mean- 
ing assigned  to  them,  might  justily  such 
behef :  but  Popery,  not  content  with  all 
this,  superadds  such  a  mass  of  senseless 
enormities  ;  the  adoration  of  images,  wa- 
fers, and  dead  people  for  whom  they  don't 
claim  any  divinity  at  all,  that  the  multi- 
tude who  allow  a  knavish  priesthood  to 
lead  them  into  it  for  their  own  palpable 
gain  and  honour,  must  be  brutified  far  be- 
low the  nature  of  man." 

"  And  it  is  notorious,"  said  Alick,  "  that 
not  only  our  scriptures  but  the  New  Tes- 
tament also  denominate  idolatry  as  hate- 
ful to  God :  how  can  such  practices  pre- 
vail, where  the  authority  of  the  Bible  is 
admitted  ?" 

"  Through  the  assumed  power  of  what 
they  call  the  church,  to  add  to  the  word 
of  God,  and  to  bind  the  peoples'  con- 
sciences to  do  not  only  what  he  has  not 
commanded,  but  What  he  has  forbidden." 
Then,  as  if  suddenly  recollecting  himself, 
and  wishing  to  prevent  further  remark, 
he  exclaimed,  "  After  all,  the  Turk  is  the 
most  sensible  fellow  among  them,  notwith- 
standing his  infamous  treatment  of  us  ; 
and  I'll  tell  you  what,  Cohen,  Pd  rather 
hear  the  Muezziin  from  the  minaret  than 
see  a  crucifix  in  Jerusalem." 

"  So  would  I,"  answered  Alick  ;  "  for  1 
loathe  the  wooden  idol." 

'•'  I  might  have  steeled  you  for  ever 
against  Christianity."  resumed  Da  Costa, 
"  by  taking  you  into  what  they  call  the 
'  church  of  the  sepulchre,'  but  I  would  not 
pollute  myself  by  crossing  the  threshold." 

"  They  are  not  Protestants  who  go 
there,  though." 

"  Not  to  enact  the  prolane  farce  ;  but  I 
have  seen  Protestant  gentlemen,  ay,  and 
right  pious  Protestant  clergymen,  pressing 
into  it,  for  a  sight,  and  thereby  a  share  in 
the  disgraceful  buffoonery.  Such  was  not 
the  command  of  God  to  ws,  Cohen,  when 
he  forbade  our  even  inquiring  how  other 
nations  served  their  gods,  or  taking  their 
names  into  our  mouths.  How  gracious, 
how  beautifully  calculated  to  secure  his 
people  from  all  error  is  the  law  of  the  Lord, 
delivered  by  Moses  unto  our  fathers  1" 

"I'll  tell  you  what,  Da  Costa,"  said 
Alick,  "  Ever  since  I  learned  to  look  into 
the  Scriptures,  I  feel  like  a  person  who. 
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having  aUvaj-s  hobbled  about  on  two  lame  ' 
legs,  suddenly  finds  a  strong  staff  put  into 
his  hands,  by  means  of  which  he  may  get 
cheerily  along.  In  every  word  there  is 
something  one  may  lean  upon  as  a  sure 
support;  and  as  yet  I  have  met  with 
nothing  tliat  wants  explaining  by  man —  j 
I  seem  to  understand  it  all,  as  a  familiar 
discourse  addressed  to  myself.  Every 
thing  suits  me."  j 

Da  Costa  made  no  reply.  Presently 
they  arrived  at  a  cluster  of  low  build- 
ings, in  appearance  mere  dead  walls, 
piled  together ;  but  here  they  alighted, 
and  were  soon  joined  by  a  small  party  of 
Arabs,  whose  garb  and  aspect  were  much 
ruder  than  any  that  Alick  had  yet  seen. 
A  large  cumbrous  garment  of  rough  hair 
enveloped  their  persons,  from  beneath 
which  gleamed  weapons  of  various  kinds. 
Their  heads  were  wrapped  in  shawls,  so 
disposed  as  to  cover  the  neck  and  brow ; 
and  the  faces  that  looked  out  from  the 
midst  of  their  uncouth  drapery  were  per- 
fectly in  keeping  with  the  costume.  He 
who  appeared  as  their  chief,  or  leader, 
was  the  least  prepossessing  among  a  party 
of  five,  whose  general  character  was  re- 
pulsiveness  itself.  After  some  private 
conversation  with  this  man,  Da  Costa  re- 
turned to  Alick,  and  asked  him  whether  he 
thouorht  he  could  make  himself  at  home 
in  a  dress  like  those  he  saw  before  him  ? 

"  I  have  no  objection  ;  but  certainly  our 
pale  skins  will  discover  us,  if  a  disguise  is 
what  you  aim  at,  unless  we  contrive  to 
tint  them." 

"  That  is  easily  done,"  answered  the 
other :  and  in  a  very  short  time  they  were 
so  transformed  that  Alick  would  not  have 
recognized  himself  any  more  than  he 
could  his  companion,  under  the  complete 
metamorphosis  that  had  taken  place.  His 
naturally  mirthful  spirits  rose  to  their 
former  pitch,  while  surveying  Da  Costa, 
whose  grave,  anxious  face  heightened  the 
contrast  with  his  former  self — "  My  dear 
fellow  !  what  a  paragraph  for  the  Morn- 
ing Post  we  should  furnish  !  It  was  worth 
Bome  pains-taking  to  become  such  accom- 
plished masqueraders." 

Da  Costa  smiled  as  he  looked  on  him, 
and  said,  "  Would  Esther  acknowledge 
us  now !" 

"  Esther  ?    what,   my   cousin   Esther  ? 

why  I  never  named  her  to  you  !" 


''  No,  but  others  have  done  so :  and 
now,  Alick,  since  we  are  embarked  in  an 
enterprise  of  considerable  difficulty  and 
some  danger,  I  may  as  well  give  poor 
Wilhelm  a  sort  of  claim  on  your  now 
gratuitous  sympathy,  by  telling  you  that 
in  aiding  to  rescue  him  you  will  confer  a 
boon  on  Esther,  such  as  her  inmost  heart 
will  acknowledge  to  the  end  of  her  days." 

"  Pll  stick  at  nothing  to  do  that :"  ex- 
claimed Alick  with  energy.  "  Poor  dear 
Esther !  many  a  sigh  has  my  perverse 
liberalism  caused  her,  and  many  an  ill- 
natured  thing  have  I  said  and  done  to 
cross  her  devoted  attachment  to  the  faith 
of  her  fathers.  I  wanted  no  spur  in  this 
matter :  but  if  she,  dear  girl,  takes  the  in- 
terest you  seem  to  imply  in  Wilhelm,  it 
will  prove  a  sharp  one  to  my  zeal  in  this 
cause." 

"  They  have  long  been  attached,  and 
indeed  betrothed,  secretly." 

"But  Wilhelm  did  not  visit  at  our 
house." 

"  No :  Esther  passed  some  months  in 
Germany  among  his  friends." 

"  I  remember  it :  and  also  that  she 
brought  home  thence  a  copy  of  the  law 
and  of  the  prophets,  which  I  often  de- 
tected her  studying  so  profoundly  that  I 
used  to  banter  her  upon  it:  I  knew  no 
better  then." 

"  Well,  we  must  now  proceed  ;  my  wor- 
thy friend  Sheikh  Abdalla  looks  impa- 
tient." 

On  hearing  himself  named,  the  leader 
approached,  and  Da  Costa  inquired  in 
what  mode  they  should  travel.  Camels 
were  named,  at  which  Alick  petitioned 
for  a  horse,  or  at  least  a  mule,  but  was 
told  they  must  be  satisfied  with  camels 
until  they  had  made  some  progress  on  the 
route. 

''  I  don't  like  that  I'ellow  at  all,"  mutter- 
ed Alick  to  his  friend,  "and  I  wish  you 
would  insist  on  our  being  so  mounted  as 
to  admit  of  acting  in  self-defence,  if  call- 
ed on.  With  this  whimsical  dress,  and 
astride  on  one  of  those  long-necked  hunch- 
backs, with  his  intellectual  face,  and  dis- 
composing trot,  I  shall  be  as  helpless  as  a 
babe  in  the  cradle." 

"  Oh,  never  fear  ;  our  companions  are 
friendly  and  will  take  good  care  of  us." 

"  Pd  rather  by  half  take  care  of  myself, 
though,"  thought  the  youth,  as  he  suffer- 
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ed  himself  to  be  placed  on  the  back  of 
the  docile  creature,  who  kneeled  down  to 
receive  him. 

It  was  now  that  he  might  really  be  said 
to  have  entered  upon  Oriental  life  j  and 
the  momentary  dissatisfaction  soon  gave 
way  to  pleasanter  feelings. 

Before  them  lay  a  tract  as  magnifi- 
cently, wildly  glorious  as  imagination 
could  picture.  Mountains  rising  abruptly 
to  an  immense  height,  every  chasm  in 
their  bold,  rocky  crags  shooting  forth  some 
species  of  graceful  or  gorgeous  vegeta- 
tion, crested  with  trees  of  gigantic  stat- 
ure, yet  light  and  feathery  as  the  plu- 
mage of  a  bird ;  here  they  might  discern 
the  mouth  of  a  cavern,  screened  by  masses 
of  arbutus,  rhododendron,  and  the  pro- 
lific nopal ;  there,  perched  on  the  brow 
of  a  naked  precipice,  some  semblance  of 
a  building,  but  whether  inhabited,  or 
merely  a  solitary  ruin,  the  eye  could  not 
at  such  a  depth  decide.  Winding  along 
the  foot  of  this  mountain-barrier,  the  trav- 
ellers frequently  found  themselves  among 
fragments  which  bespoke  the  ancient  site 
of  edifices  now  crumbling  into  dust :  and 
one  of  these  extended  so  far,  and  ex- 
hibited such  massive  blocks  of  stone, 
bearing  the  marks  of  fine  proportion,  and 
elaborate  sculpture,  that,  being  on  nearly 
a  level  plain,  intermixed  with  the  richest, 
loveliest,  choicest  vegetation,  profusely 
covering  the  few  ruins  not  actually  sunk 
into  the  soil,  Alick  remarked,  "  This  must 
have  been  a  city,  rather  than  a  cluster 
of  edifices." 

•'  Some  noble  city,  beyond  a  doubt," 
answered  Da  Costa,  "  which  sent  up  its 
stately  sons  to  Jerusalem  to  keep  the  ap- 
pointed feasts.  The  whole  country,  up  to 
the  mountain  tops,  was  inhabited :  the 
denseness  of  its  population,  compared  with 
the  extent  of  territory,  was  prodigious. 
Every  rood  of  ground  must  have  been 
made  available  for  tillage  or  pasturage : 
every  hill  mantled  with  vineyards  and 
olive-grounds.  Of  this  you  will  perceive 
tokens,  go  where  we  may.  We  tread  on 
the  ashes  of  our  fathers  (may  they  rest  in 
peace !),  and  the  lonely  wilderness  around 
us  was  the  mart,  the  palace,  the  garden 
of  the  world." 

•'  Was,  and  shall  be !"  said  Ahck,  as  he 
stroked  the  long  neck  of  the  camel  that 
carried  him.    ''Hoav  could  I   object  to 


mount  this  creature,  descendant  as  he  is 
of  a  race  who  rejoiced  in  the  fostering 
care  of  my  fathers,  and  is  preserved  to 
aid-  in  the  future  triumph  of  their  sons. 
'The  multitude  of  camels  shall  cover 
thee.'  Perhaps  this,  even  this  poor  ani- 
mal is  one  destined  to  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy,  when  the  cities  of  Judah  shall 
again  be  inJiabited." 

Again  he  looked  around ;  and  as  they 
skirted  the  abrupt  declivity,  he  saw  an 
upland  path,  entering  the  mouth  of  a 
defile,  that  seemed  to  issue  in  a  very  steep 
ladder-like  track,  inaccessible  to  any  but 
the  most  daring  pedestrian.  Here  they 
paused  for  a  while,  Da  Costa  continuing 
in  earnest  discourse  with  the  Sheikh,  and 
both  waxing  rather  warm.  Alick  longed 
to  ascend  the  path,  to  obtain  a  more  ex- 
tended view,  but  how  they  were  to  mount 
it  was  a  question  he  could  not  solve.  At 
length  the  Sheikh  drew  towards  his  men, 
with  increased  sullenness  of  aspect;  and 
Da  Costa  rejoining  Alick,  remarked,  "  I 
gave  myself  credit  for  having  provided 
against  all  difficulties  and  precluded  all 
dispute ;  but  these  fellows  are  wholly  in- 
tractable— wholly  unfathomable — and  I 
am  fairly  at  a  nonplus." 

"'His  hand  against  every  man,  and 
every  man's  hand  against  him,'  "  repeated 
Alick :  "  and  you  never  can  put  them 
down ;  for  '  He  shall  dwell  in  the  presence 
of  his  brethren.' " 

"  How  complacent  you  are  at  the  most 
unreasonable,  vexatious,  rascally  conduct 
that  ever  men  were  exposed  to  !" 

"  Yes ;  for  v/hen  I  see,  even  at  my  own 
expense,  the  promise  of  God  fulfilled  to  a 
wild  Ishmaelite,  it  strengthens  my  assu- 
rance that  the  seed  of  Jacob  shall  be  re- 
membered too,  in  his  time." 

"  Ah.  Cohen,  I  know  more  scripture 
than  you,  but  your  little  goes  ten  times 
as  far  as  my  much,  because  you  apply  it — 
you  realize  it — so  delightfully.  Well,  I 
won't  seek  to  put  down  these  most  obsti- 
nate half-brothers  of  ours ;  but  try  a  little; 
fraternal  coaxing." 

He  approached  the  group,  whose  dark 
looks  were  very  porteritous  ;  what  he  said^ 
Alick  did  not  hear,  but  their  countenances 
soon  relaxed,  and  the  Sheikh's  tone  be- 
came more  amicable.  ''  So  much  for  the 
value  of  a  soft  answer,"  thought  Ahck, 
assured  by  his  friend's  pleasant  manner  and? 
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kind  voice,  that  he  had  tried  its  efficacy. 
Da  Costa  soon  came  back,  and  told  him 
they  had  agreed  to  a  compromise,  by 
which  his  plans  would  be  less  deranged 
than  he  had  feared.  Alick  asked  if  Sheikh 
Abdalla  was  the  same  he  had  once  men- 
tioned, as  aiding  him  to  search  the  con- 
vent. "  No,  no,  not  he.  My  noble  band 
are  genuine  sons  of  the  desert,  different 
enough  from  these  peculating  Bedouins, 
whom  I  would  not  take  a  bird's-nesting  in 
the  hedges  of  Harrow,  to  say  nothing  of 
a  Maronite  rookery  on  Mount  Lebanon. 
But  come,  I  see  we  are  to  proceed  :  I  de- 
sired to  halt  here,  and  await  the  mules, 
which  I  very  well  know  are  within  call ; 
but  we  must  make  the  next  pass,  which 
is  far  more  steep  and  impracticable,  be- 
yond which  I  will  stir  no  step  on  the 
plain." 

They  proceeded ;  and  night  overtook 
them  before  any  sign  of  access  to  the 
lofty  heights  appeared.  "I  am  now  con- 
vinced," said  Da  Costa,  "  that  we  have 
wholly  missed  the  route  I  was  resolved  to 
take,  and  that  our  present  track  will  bring 
us  to  a  point  on  which  I  never  calcu- 
lated." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Alick,  ''  I  should  be 
inclined  to  hope  that  we  were  guided  to 
the  attainment  of  our  wishes  against  our 
wills.  Perhaps  the  wrong  path  is  blocked 
up  that  we  may  stray  into  the  right." 

"  Perhaps  so  :  at  all  events  your  philos- 
ophy is  of  a  most  seasonable  and  tran- 
quillizing character." 

"  My  philosophy,"  thought  Alick,  '•  is 
drawn  from  the  Bible.  I  wonder  he  does 
not  see  that." 

The  Arabs  soon  constructed  a  rude 
tent,  by  which,  and  a  projection  of  the 
rock,  they  were  all  sheltered;  but  Alick 
preferred  the  unfettered  fragrant  breezes 
of  Palestine  to  every  accommodation  they 
could  offer,  and  what  little  sleep  he  got 
was  enjoyed  under  a  high  and  wide- 
spreading  cypress.  His  mind  was  full  of 
Israel's  future  glory  in  that  land  of  all 
their  hopes ;  and,  though  not  disinclined 
for  any  adventure,  the  present  expedition 
had  little  share  in  his  thoughts,  save  as 
connected  with  Esther.  He  dreamed  of 
her,  as  disputing  with  little  Charley  over 
the  scriptures,  and  awoke  to  find  the  tent 
■dismantled,  and  the  party  preparing  to 


move,  which,  after  some  refreshment,  they 
did. 

"  Well,  Da  Costa,"  said  he,  as  some  of 
the  visions  of  the  night  recurred  to  his 
mind,  "  When  shall  you  commence  in- 
structing me  ?  As  yet,  you  have  only 
transferred  me  from  the  society  of  Chris- 
tians to  that  of  Mussulmen." 

"  Patience,  Cohen  ;  we  shall  soon  be  in 
better  circumstances." 

But  Da  Costa  was  mistaken  :  they  had 
not  proceeded  far,  when  an  unusual  stir 
among  their  companions,  with  indications 
of  no  small  dismay,  attracted  their  notice, 
and  Abdalla  told  them  he  feared  a  body  of 
hostile  character  was  not  far  off;  and  in 
that  case  they  must  all  defend  themselves. 
"  Give  me  a  horse,  or  a  mule,"  exclaimed 
Alick,  "and  I  can  play  my  part:  but  on 
this  camel  I  am  just  helpless." 

"  An  hour  farther  on  we  should  find 
them,"  said  the  Sheikh,  "  but  does  the 
earth  bring  forth  horses  that  I  should  fur- 
nish them  here  ?" 

"  Two  of  your  men,  and  yourself,  are 
well  mounted ;  you  can  manage  one  beast 
as  well  as  the  other — change  with  me." 

"  Push  on,"  said  Da  Costa,  who  knew 
the  hopelessness  of  this  request ;  ''  and  let 
us  try  for  the  halting  place  you  speak  of." 

Instead  of  this,  the  Arabs  commenced  a 
consultation ;  and  then  the  Sheikh,  with 
a  grave  face,  told  Da  Costa  that  as  they 
might  be  separated  in  the  combat  in 
which  they  were  likely  to  be  presently  en- 
gaged, it  would  be  better  to  settle  before- 
hand what  was  due  between  them.  The 
other,  though  his  eyes  flashed  with  anger, 
as  gravely  and  quietly  declined ;  and  on 
his  attempting  to  proceed,  the  Arabs  in 
front  wheeled  round,  declaring  that  they 
would  go  no  farther  till  their  Sheikh  was 
satisfied. 

A  sound,  coming  from  some  distance, 
now  reached  them,  and  appeared  the  sig- 
nal for  decisive  measures.  The  Arabs, 
evidently  under  some  trepidation,  made  a 
rush,  and  snatched  at  the  weapons  of  the 
Jews.  Da  Costa  had  a  very  valuable 
brace  of  pistols  stuck  in  his  girdle,  and 
these  appeared  to  be  the  principal  attrac- 
tion, for  several  hands  were  stretched  out 
at  once  towards  them,  while  others  bore 
down  on  Alick.  How,  or  by  whom  the 
shot  was  fired,  he  did  not  know ;  but  he 
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heard  a  shot,  saw  Da  Costa  fall,  and  at  the 
same  moment,  galloping  at  the  top  of  their 
speed,  appeared  a  party  of*  horsemen  on 
the  brow  of  a  rising  eminence  before  them. 
Short  space  remained  for  Sheikh  Abdalla 
and  his  band :  they  wrested  from  Alick's 
shoulders  his  uncouth  cloak ;  from  his 
camel,  the  little  package  that  carried  his 
best  treasure,  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  a 
few  prized  articles,  and  seizing  the  bridle 
of  the  beast  from  which  Da  Costa  had 
fallen,  and  on  which  was  a  much  more 
extensive  booty,  they  turned  back,  dashed 
away,  and  disappeared  before  the  ad- 
vancing party  could  come  up.  Alick 
flung  himself  from  his  camel,  wholly  ab- 
sorbed by  anxious  alarm  for  Da  Costa, 
who  was  bleeding  from  the  knee,  but  sen- 
sible. "  Escape  !"  he  exclaimed,  as  Ahck 
kneeled  on  the  ground  beside  him. 

''  And  leave  you  ?  No,  truly.  Are  you 
much  hurt,  Da  Costa  ?" 

"Yes — badly," — he  was  in  dreadful 
pain;  and  Alick  scarcely  heeded,  in  his 
efforts  to  staunch  the  wound,  the  suffo- 
cating cloud  of  dust  in  which  the  advan- 
cing troop  enveloped  them. 

They  were  Egyptians,  scouring  the 
country  on  behalf  of  Ibrahim  Pasha;  and 
on  coming  up  they  laid  hold  at  once  on 
Alick,  uttering  many  words  of  which  he 
was  wholly  ignorant.  They  proceeded  to 
bind  his  hands,  when  suddenly  one  among 
them  uttered  the  word  "  Giaour"  in  a  tone 
of  such  surprise  and  exultation  as  made 
his  comrades  press  to  learn  the  cause. 
Poor  Alick's  vest  had  been  so  rent  in  the 
struggle — for  neither  to  the  Arabs  nor  the 
Egyptians  did  he  yield  without  a  fierce 
conflict, — that  his  side  was  exposed  be- 
yond where  Da  Costa  had  thought  it  need- 
ful to  apply  the  colouring  wash  ;  and  rip- 
ping it  to  the  shoulder,  they  soon  detected 
the  value  of  the  fictitious  complexion.  A 
like  scrutiny  was  held  on  Da  Costa,  who 
had  fainted ;  and  among  the  shouts  and 
jeers  of  the  rude  Egyptian  soldiers,  the 
wounded  Israelite  was  thrown  across  the 
camel  that  had  been  Alick's,  and  he  him- 
self, bound,  and  fastened  by  a  thong  to 
the  wrist  of  the  mounted  Egyptian  who 
led  the  camel,  was  compelled  to  walk. 

What  had  occurred  took  place  within 
a  few  minutes,  and  bore  so  much  the  as- 
pect of  a  dream  to  poor  Alick  that  he 
scarcely  believed  it  otherwise.     Severe 
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pain,  however,  roused  hiii:  to  a  full  sense 
of  the  reality ;  for  he  had  received  some 
contusions  in  the  scuffle  that  rendered  it 
difficult  to  walk  at  the  pace  his  conductor 
required,  and  a  frequent  blow  urging  him 
on,  increased  his  sufferings.  Gladly  would 
he  have  endured  tenfold  greater  to  pur- 
chase a  little  tenderness  for  his  woundet' 
friend,  whose  groans  pierced  his  heart,  as 
he  strove  to  change  his  miserable  position  ; 
while  every  effort,  baffled  as  it  was  by  the 
straps  that  bound  him,  only  elicited  the 
jests  or  provoked  the  ferocious  menaces  of 
his  barbarous  guards.  In  this  way  they 
proceeded,  untfl  near  noon,  when  a  halt 
was  commanded,  and  under  the  shelter  of 
a  clump  of  trees  the  party  dismounted, 
and  proceeded  to  regale  themselves. 

An  officer  under  whose   direction   the 
prisoners  had  been  bound,  now  sauntered 
by  them,  and  without  stopping  uttered  a 
few  words,  on  which  a  little  dirty  water, 
and  something  resembling  coarse  barley 
bread  was  given  to  Alick.     His  thirst  was 
intense ;  but  merely  moistening  his   lips 
and  palate   with  what   he   would   have 
given  worlds  to  quaff,  he  lifted  the  cruse 
to  Da  Costa's  mouth,  who  drank  it  so 
eagerly  that  the  sight  overpaid  his  self- 
denial.     As  yet,  neither  had  spoken  ;  Da 
Costa  seeming  unable  so  to  do.  and  Alick 
was  deterred  by  the  threatening  gesture 
of  his  ffuards,  whenever  he  seemed  about 
to  address  his  companion.     It  was  evident 
that  the  party  was  a  most  disorderly  one, 
and  some  strong  beverage  was  now  taking 
effect  on  the  greater  number,  whose  shouts 
and  riotous  mirth  became  deafening.    One, 
under  great  excitement,  staggered  towards 
the  prisoners,  and  brandished  a  long  knife 
in  Alick'fe   face,  until   another  struck    it 
aside,   and   a  struggle  ensued,   in  which 
several  were  engaged  before  the  madman 
could   be  disarmed.     Suddenly  a  move- 
ment took  place,  comparative  order  was 
restored,  and  the  officer,  rapidly  passing, 
issued  an  order,  in  obedience  to  which  Da 
Costa  and  Alick  were  hurried  a  little  aside, 
the  former  being  laid  on  the  grass,  the 
latter  seated  near  him,  and  three  soldiers, 
with  scymetars  drawn,  stood  in  military 
attitude,  guarding  them.     The  band  had 
divided  into  two  portions,  leaving  a  space, 
a  few  yards  in  width,  and  Alick  was  able 
to  form  a  better  judgment  than  before  of 
their  numbers,   which  were   not    under 
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twenty,  all  formidably  armed.  It  was 
evident  they  were  in  a  state  of  expecta- 
tion, their  eyes  frequently  turned  in  the 
direction  wliither  tiiey  had  been  travelling, 
and  just  as  the  tramp  of  horses'  feet  reach- 
ed Ahck's  ear,  he  remarked  a  most  grim, 
ferocious  expression  oi^  hostility  succeed- 
ing the  levity  that  had  prevailed.  He 
looked  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  and 
leisurely  trotting  their  horses  up  a  gentle 
slope,  he  saw  ibur  men  in  a  garb  no  less 
dear  than  familiar  to  him ;  it  was  the  uni- 
form of  the  British  Navy. 

What  were  his  feelings  !  Deliverance 
was  the  first  thought,  and  his  lieart  beat 
high  with  hope — a  single  word  of  appeal, 
and  rescue  was  certain  ;  but,  alas  !  a  mo- 
ment's recollection  told  him  the  English 
influence  could  have  no  weight  with  such 
a  rude,  disorderly  horde ;  and  that  any  at- 
tempt at  interference  on  their  behalf 
might  afford  a  pretext  for  some  outrage 
for  which  they  were  plainly  disposed,  and 
in  which  their  numbers  and  weapons 
would  give  them  too  great  an  advantage 
for  even  English  prowess  to  withstand. 
Besides,  there  was  an  evident  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  their  guards  to  prevent 
any  speech  between  him  and  the  travel- 
lers. Meanwhile,  the  party  had  arrived 
nearly  opposite  them.  The  Egyptian 
officer  came  forward,  and  a  paper  w^as 
handed  to  him,  the  name  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha  being  at  the  same  time  uttered. 
This  was  carefully  examined,  and  re- 
turned, and  as  the  foremost  of  the  Eng- 
lishmen rode  on,  Alick  caught  a  sight  of 
one  in  the  rear,  and  uttered  an  involun- 
tary exclamation,  that  procured  him  a 
terrible  blow  across  the  mouth  I'rom  the 
fiat  of  a  scymetar.  He  saw  Gordon,  the 
gunner  of  the  ship  ;  and  saw  his  eye  fixed 
on  him,  but  with  no  sign  of  recognition. 
Forgetting  at  the  moment  his  disguise,  the 
Arab  garb,  and  Arab  complexion  that  he 
had  assumed,  it  wrung  his  heart  to  be  so 
disowned  in  the  hour  of  his  deep  calamity  : 
but  again  he  remembered;  and  as  the 
Englishmen  quietly  proceeded  on  then- 
way,  a  feeling  of  thanklulness  for  their 
safety  prevailed  over  all  selfish  regret: 
he  wiped  his  bleeding  lips,  and  resigned 
himself  to  the  overpowering  recollections 
w^hich  the  transient  glimpse  of  the  good 
gunner's  well-remembered  face  had  called 
up. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

There  are  few  situations  in  life  so  pain- 
ful, as  not  to  be  aggravated  by  the  addi- 
tion of  uncertainty.  Alick  Cohen  was  a 
prisoner,  in  the  hands  of  pitiless  barba- 
rians ;  he  was  suffering  in  mind,  in  body, 
and  estate.  The  friend  for  whom  he  had 
relinquished  all  others,  and  who  was  to 
have  been  his  guide  into  what  he  was 
taught  to  believe  was  the  only  way  of 
acceptably  serving  God,  was  in  worse 
plight ;  nearly  insensible,  and  probably 
dying  before  him.  They  had  also  been 
taken  in  the  worst  company,  for  Abdalla 
and  his  band  had  proved  themselves  rob- 
bers ;  and  their  own  disguise  bespoke  a 
wilful,  premeditated  identification  with 
those  dishonest  associates.  The  men,  too, 
who  of  all  others  would  have  been  most 
likely  to  disregard  the  odds,  and  freely 
venture  their  lives  to  deliver  them,  had 
looked  on  them  with  evident  compassion, 
but  without  ever  dreaming  that  they  were 
fellow-countrymen,  or  aught  but  what 
they  appeared  to  be,  criminals  in  the 
hands  of  justice ;  yet  all  these  aggrava- 
tions were  less  in  Alick's  sight  than  the 
tormenting  uncertainty  as  to  their  present 
destination  and  impending  fate. 

That  the  latter  would  be  summary 
judgment  and  death,  was  exceedingly 
probable ;  but  Alick,  though  naturally 
brave  to  recklessness,  was  not  able  to  con- 
template a  sudden  doom  without  such  a 
revulsion  of  feeling  as  made  him  tremble 
all  over.  Conviction  of  his  personal  sin- 
fulness had  fixed  itself  too  deeply  in  his 
soul  to  admit  of  self-deception  there ;  and 
he  felt  that  he  had  been  trifling  with  a 
season  of  rare  opportunities,  while  defer- 
ring to  some  future  day  the  settlement  of 
the  solemn  question.  How  should  that  sin 
of  his  heart  and  life  be  atoned  for  ?  He 
oug-ht  not  to  have  rested  until  he  ascer- 
tained  the  true  character  of  Him  whom 
he  was  invited  to  regard  as  his  Saviour ; 
for  whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  he  could  not 
enter  into  the  presence  of  the  God  of 
heaven  without  some  propitiation  for  his 
sins.  "  What  avails  it  to  me,"  thought 
he,  "  that  I  am  of  the  race  to  whom  God 
gave  this  fair  land,  over  which  I  am  now 
goaded  like  a  beast  to  the  shambles — 
what  avails  it,  that  my  race  shall  again 
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possess  this  land,  and  rejoice  therein  to 
the  end  of  time,  if  my  soul  is  lost,  and  my 
portion  is  in  Gehenna,  where  hope  Com- 
eth not  ?  And  not  only  with  my  own 
safety,  but  with  that  of  my  poor  brother 
here,  how  cruelly  have  I  trifled !  I  felt 
sure  that  my  enquiries  would  end  in  be- 
holding in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  desire 
of  nations, — the  King  of  Israel ;  but  I  re- 
solved to  bring  to  a  practical  test  what  I 
already  know  to  be  unsatisfying,  insuffi- 
cient ;  and  I  meant  to  take  the  same  circui- 
tous route  with  respect  to  poor  Da  Costa. 
What  ensues?  Destruction  like  a  whirl- 
wind has  come  upon  us,  and  he  dies  wholly 
rejecting  One  who  probably  holds  the  keys 
of  heaven ;  and  whom  I  half  love,  half 
dread — whom  I  do  not  acknov/ledge,  yet 
dare  not  defy, — yet  may  I  not  even  now 
confess  him,  and  throw  my  cause  into  his 
hands?  How  then  shall  I  answer  it,  if 
he  be  not  what  I  would  wish  him  to  be  ? 
and  how  shall  that  secret  wish  be  for- 
given by  Him  whose  name  is  Jealous  ?" 

The  Egyptian  party  had  moved  on; 
and  a  soldier  less  savage  than  the  former 
had  charge  of  the  captives.  He  marked 
the  faltering  steps  of  Alick,  whose  face 
was  moreover  much  disfigured  by  the 
blow  that  had  cut  his  lip,  and  swollen  it 
greatly.  This  man,  having  lifted  his  whip 
to  strike  him  when  he  flagged,  suddenly 
dropped  his  arm,  and  taking  from  bis 
saddle  a  small  leather  case,  gave  him  to 
drink,  but  would  not  allow  him  to  share 
it  with  Da  Costa.  The  beverage  was 
refreshingly  cool,  and  invigorating  also ; 
and  the  graceful  courtesy  of  Alick's  re- 
spectful obeisance,  as  he  returned  the 
cruse,  seemed  to  win  yet  more  upon  his 
Egyptian  guide.  After  a  while  he  threw 
the  thong  to  a  comrade,  rode  up  to  his 
officer,  and  made  some  representation, 
which  was  very  surlily  repulsed  :  he  re- 
turned, looking  dark  and  fierce,  and  Alick 
trembled  lest  Da  Costa,  whose  sensitive- 
ness to  pain  seemed  on  the  increase,  should 
suffer  under  a  savage  ebullition.  It  was 
otherwise,  however :  the  soldier  as  he  rode 
back  had  plucked  some  delicious  fruit  from 
a  tree  overhanging  the  road,  and  this  he 
gave  to  Alick,  pointing  at  the  same 
time  to  Da  Costa,  and  giving  sufficient 
freedom  to  Alick's  hands  to  admit  of  his 
administering  the  welcome  juice  to  his 
fever  parched  comrade. 


How  unspeakably  soothing  to  the 
wounded  spirit  is  sympathy  !  Alick  look- 
ed up  into  the  face  of  his  swarthy  guard, 
and  murmured  a  blessing  from  the  depths 
of  his  heart.  He  went  on  more  cheerily, 
and  strove  to  ascertain  the  bearings  ol 
their  road,  that  he  might,  when  arri- 
ving at  any  town,  form  at  least  a  guess 
as  to  the  locality ;  but  it  was  impossible 
to  make  anything  out,  so  eccentric  ap- 
peared their  zigzag  course.  The  heat  also 
was  becoming  too  intense  for  endurance 
and  he  feared  delirium  must  ensue,  if  he 
was  much  longer  exposed  to  it.  A  dis- 
position to  quicken  their  pace  soon  showed 
itselt';  and  Alick  was  once  more  mounted 
upon  the  same  camel  that  carried  Da 
Costa,  under  whom  some  bundles  were 
placed,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  support. 
Alick  would  gladly  have  offered  some  re- 
lief, but  his  arms  were  bound  more  tightly 
than  before,  and  it  was  as  much  as  he 
could  do  to  preserve  his  seat.  The  road 
became  at  once  so  hilly  and  so  stony,  that 
nothing  but  the  conviction  of  their  near 
approach  to  a  town  would  have  encour- 
aged him  sufficiently  to  hold  on.  This  he 
did  for  a  short  time,  not  daring  to  lift  his 
eyes,  lest  the  unexpected  jolt,  occasioned 
by  frequent  small  hollows  in  the  descend- 
ing road,  should  upset  him.  All  his  care 
and  caution  were  vain ;  a  blow,  part  of 
which  fell  on  him,  made  the  poor  animal 
start :  and  AUck  was  thrown  suddenly  to 
the  crround.  and  became  insensible. 

o  t 

When  he  recovered,  he  found  himsell 
in  what  seemed  to  be  a  dungeon  :  foui 
walls  rose  toa  height  of  sonie  seven  or  eight 
feet;  and  a  small  aperture  in  the  uppei 
part  of  one  of  them  afforded  light  enough 
to  scan  the  dimensions  of  the  cell,  which 
was  miserably  small.  The  first  sound 
that  cauglit  his  ear  was  of  some  quick, 
heavy  gasps,  as  of  one  breathing  in  great 
pain  ;  he  uttered  the  name  of  Da  Costa, 
and  was  answered  by  him,  in  a  faint  voice, 
"  Cohen,  where  are  we  ?" 

"  I  wish  I  knew ;  but  probably  we  never 
shall  discover  it ;  nor  will  our  fate  be  made 
known.  I  remember  being  in  the  act  ot 
falling,  but  beyond  that  I  am  ignorant. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  been  thrown 
into  some  hovel  by  the  way-side  to  perish." 

"  No  ;  confused  and  almost  fainting  as  I 
was,  I  cannot  be  mistaken  in  thinking  we 
are  in  some  fortified  place.    I  heard  mar- 
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tial  sounds,  and  the  hum  and  bustle  of  an 
arrival  in  somewhat  more  than  a  village. 
It  may  be  a  camp.  It  matters  not — there 
is  but  one  point  on  which  we  can  fix.  in 
our  present  circumstances,  with  a  violent 
death  before  us ;  and  how  cheering  is  that 
one  consideration !" 

'•What  is  it.  Da  Costa?"  said  Alick 
anxiously. 

"  We  die  in  Judea :  our  ashes  will  min- 
gle with  the  sacred  soil ;  and  in  the  place 
where  the  bones  of  our  fathers  have 
mouldered,  ours  also  shall  rest." 

"  And  from  that  soil  we  shall  rise." 

"  Yes,  to  partake  in  Israel's  triumph." 

Ahck  sighed:  his  wounded  friend  half 
raised  his  head,  and  asked,  "  Do  you 
shrink  from  death,  Cohen? — remember, 
our  journey  was  one  of  great  peril,  and 
you  were  not  backward  in  encountering  it." 

''  I  do  not  fear  death  ;  but  your  last 
remark  led  to  the  solemn  question,  what 
ground  have  I  to  expect  a  share  in  Israel's 
triumph  ?" 

"  You  are  a  JewV 

"  So  w^ere  they.  Da  Costa,  on  whom,  at 
different  times,  the  fierce  anger  of  the 
Lord  fell.  The  rebels,  idolaters,  and  de- 
spisers  of  his  grace,  for  whom  we  cannot 
possibly  imagine  that  any  share  in  the  fu- 
ture glory  shall  belong.  They  were  all 
Jews." 

"  But  we  are  not  as  they,  Cohen ;  we 
have  not  rebelled  against  the  Lord." 

"  I  have  ;  many  a  day,  and  every  day, 
and  it  is  useless  to  blind  myself  to  the  fact. 
I  have  not  fulfilled  the  law:  I  have  not 
refrained  my  foot  from  the  Sabbath,  nei- 
ther have  I  honoured  my  parents,  neither 
have  I  forborne  to  covet.  In  my  heart  I 
have  set  up  idols ;  and  I  have  taken  the 
name  of  the  Most  High  in  vain." 

"  There  is  no  man  but  must  plead  guilty 
to  some  of  these  things,"  remarked  Da 
Costa. 

"  No :  therefore  all  men  need  to  bring 
with  them  something  wherewith  to  pro- 
pitiate the  Lord :  and  what  have  I  to 
bring?" 

"  A  repentant  heart,  dear  Alick." 

"  But  if  penitence  alone  would  suffice, 
wherefore  were  the  sacrifices  instituted? 
Why  was  such  an  immense  burden  of 
ceremonial  usages  laid  on  our  fathers? 
and  why  did  the  most  penitent  and  godly 


show  the  greatest  diligence  m  observing 
them  ?" 

Da  Costa  was  about  to  reply,  but  his 
wound  became  painful,  and  in  a  faint 
voice  he  asked  Alick,  whether  he  thouo;ht 
any  water  was  left  beside  them,  or  any 
means  of  egress,  by  which  he  might  go 
in  quest  of  some ;  his  hands  w^ere  still 
bound,  but  so  loosely,  as  to  admit  of  freely 
using  them ;  and  he  pushed  at  the  narrow 
aperture  by  which  they  must  have  enter- 
ed, and  which  was  closed  by  a  rude  but 
strong  door.  It  yielded  to  his  hand,  and  he 
walked  out  into  a  narrow  vaulted  passage, 
half  hoping  that  escape  might  be  practica- 
ble. Here,  however,  he  was  abruptly 
met  by  an  Egyptian  soldier,  who,  in  very 
good  Arabic,  ordered  him  back.  Alick 
implored  a  little  water  for  his  suffering 
companion,  and  the  other  reaching  through 
a  side  door  which  AHck  had  not  observed, 
handed  him  a  pitcher,  which  he  took  with 
so  many  thanks  that  his  gratitude  seemed 
a  little  to  soften  the  guard.  When  Alick 
ventured  to  ask  where  they  were,  he  re- 
plied, "  In  the  Governor's  prison." 

'•  What  governor  ?"  But  instead  of  a 
reply  he  got  a  push  towards  the  cell,  the 
soldier  following,  and  reclosing  the  door 
with  some  additional  fastenings.  When 
Da  Costa  heard  what  had  passed,  he  said, 
"  The  fellows  who  brought  us  here,  spoke 
some  dialect  almost  wholly  unknown  to 
me  ;  I  caught  a  word  now  and  then,  but 
nothing  connected.  They  were,  how- 
ever, doubtless  of  Ibrahim's  army,  and 
this  is  some  stronghold  for  which  they 
were  marching,  when  they  fell  in  with  us. 
To-morrow^  we  may  expect  to  be  brought 
before  this  governor,  and  to  receive  our 
doom." 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  before  the 
party  had  reached  this  place ;  and  now" 
the  increasing  light  convinced  them  that 
day  had  broke,  before  they  became  aware 
of  their  destination.  Alick's  head  was 
exceedingly  painful,  and  the  sensation 
produced  by  so  many  contusions,  added 
to  extreme  fatigue  and  want  of  food, 
was  peculiarly  trying  from  its  novelty,  to 
one  brought  up  in  the  very  lap  of  indul- 
gence. Yet  all  was  as  nothing,  compared 
to  the  internal  struggle.  Gordon's  image 
was  still  present  to  him,  as  when  he  first 
pointed  out  those  passages  relating  to  the 
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Lion  of  Judah,  and  from  them  preached 
the  Gospel  to  his  attentive  hstener.  He 
could  not  but  think  that  their  recent  meet- 
ing was  ordained  to  leave  him  without 
excuse,  rising  up  as  a  testimony  against 
him  for  so  little  heeding  what  he  heard. 
Again  Charley's  declarations  sounded  in 
his  ear,  more  particularly  that  addressed 
to  Ben-Melchor,  the  immediate  cause  of 
his  separation  from  the  friends  who  so 
earnestly  sought  his  soul's  welfare.  He 
then  reverted  to  Charley's  sweet,  placid, 
assured  hope  in  Christ,  and  felt  how  pre- 
cious to  him  would  now  be  even  a  distant 
gleam  of  the  ray  that  shone  so  brightly 
on  his  infant  friend.  The  day  advanced, 
and  at  one  time  a  broad  stream  of  sun- 
light shot  athwart  the  miserable  apart- 
ment, through  the  narrow  crevice  or  loop- 
hole, which  showed  the  wall  to  be  of  great 
thickness  ;  and  by  this  light  he  beheld  the 
ghastly  countenance  of  Da  Costa,  height- 
ened by  the  effect  of  the  red  shawl  fast- 
ened uncouthly  about  his  head,  and  the 
partial  disappearance  of  the  colouring 
matter  that  tinged  his  face,  while  the 
blood  from  his  wound  had  drenched  his 
lower  garments,  and  added  to  the  misery 
of  his  appearance.  His  own  plight  was 
very  little  better  ;  and  a  feeling  more  for- 
lorn could  scarcely  be  imagined,  than  that 
of  Alick  Cohen,  whether  as  regarded  the 
concerns  of  the  body  or  of  the  soul. 

Towards  mid-day,  a  scanty  meal  of 
boiled  rice  and  bad  water  was  thrust  into 
the  cell ;  but  even  this  was  a  welcome 
luxury,  and  Alick  saw  with  joy  that  Da 
Costa  was  evidently  revived  by  it.  He 
had  bound  up  his  wound  as  well  as  he 
could,  and  it  wore  every  appearance  of 
being  comparatively  slight;  profuse  bleed- 
ing, rather  than  the  severity  of  the  hurt, 
having  enfeebled  him  so  much  ;  but  Alick 
dreaded,  lest  the  want  of  proper  attention 
might  produce  evil  effects.  Yet,  con- 
vinced as  he  was  that  death  awaited 
them  both,  it  was  of  small  moment ;  and 
he  deeply  longed,  as  for  his  own,  so  for 
his  companion's  soul,  that  any  assurance 
of  safety  beyond  the  grave  could  be  ar- 
rived at.  He  was  meditating  on  the  best 
mode  of  again  opening  this  subject,  when 
the  clatter  of  several  footsteps  approach- 
ing the  cell  arrested  his  attention  ;  and  in 
a  few  moments  the  door  was  thrown  open, 
and  an  ofHcer  handsomely  equipped,  a  silk- 


en tassel  drooping  from  his  high  cap,  and 
a  richly-decorated  sabre  in  his  hand,  en- 
tered, followed  by  a  soldier,  while  several 
others  were  seen  in  the  passage.  Alick 
felt  as  though  the  instrument  of  death 
was  before  him,  and  at  the  same  moment 
a  prayer,  which  he  could  not  if  he  would 
have  arrested,  rose  silently,  but  fervently 
from  his  heart :  its  purport  was  that  of 
Bartimeus, — "  Jesus,  thou  Son  of  David, 
have  mercy  upon  me  !" 

The  ofHcer  stood,  stooping,  as  the  low- 
ness  of  the  apartment  compelled  him  to 
do,  and  for  a  minute  or  two  silently  sur- 
veyed the  prisoners ;  then  asked  them, 
"  What  are  you  ?" 

In  one  breath  they  both  replied,  'Jews." 

The  officer  smiled  in  contempt,  and  re- 
plied, "  Ye  Bedouin  rascals,  what  do  ye 
expect  to  gain  by  claiming  kindred  with 
a  race  more  despicable  than  your  own  ?" 

^'  We  are  not  Bedouins,"  answered  Da 
Costa,  "though  for  a  particular  purpose 
we  assumed  the  dress  of  our  Arab  guides. 
We  are  Hebrews,  natives  of  England, 
and  guiltless  of  any  offence  against  the 
present  rulers  of  this  land.  We  crave  to 
be  released." 

"  By  Mahomet  you  have  a  brazen  fore- 
head. Where  have  you  concealed  the 
plunder,  the  arms  and  money,  the  gar- 
ments and  provisions,  carried  off  four  days 
eince  from  the  convent?" 

"  W^e  have  been  near  no  convent ;  and 
four  days  since  we  were  in  Jerusalem 
with  other  English  travellers ;  having 
landed  at  Joppa  not  long  before." 

"  Confession  will  better  serve  you  than 
these  improbable  falsehoods.  Abdalla 
may  yet  be  overtaken,  and  for  him  there 
Is  no  mercy.  Reveal  the  place  of  his  re- 
treat restore  the  booty  carried  off,  and  I 
will  intercede  for  you :  otherwise  your 
doom  is  sealed." 

"  How  can  we  reveal  that  of  which  we 
know  nothing  ?  We  are  far  removed 
from  those  who  could  at  once  disprove 
the  charge  against  us.  If  men's  hves  be 
worth  a  thought,  send,  for  you  have  the 
means,  to  Jerusalem,  and  inquire — , 

"  Send  to  Jerusalem !"  repeated  the 
officer,  with  a  laugh  of  derision :  "  Arab 
or  Jew,  the  bastinado  will  compel  you, 
once  in  your  lives,  to  utter  truth  ;  Dogs  !" 
and  with  a  scowl  of  angry  disappointment 
he  suddenly  left  the  cell.    His  attendant 
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lingered  for  one  moment  behind,  advanced 
to  tile  prisoners,  and  growling  forth  the 
word,  "  Giaour !"  spat  at  them,  spurned 
them,  and  hastened  out. 

Alick  received  the  kick,  having  thrown 
himself  before  Da  Costa,  whose  cheek 
burned  with  wrath,  then  became  pale  as 
the  lingering  stain  that  had  dyed  it, 
would  permit.  "  It  is  no  new  dispensa- 
tion," he  said,  "  for  the  Israelite  to  suffer 
under  Egyptian  bondage.  We  are  drink- 
ing the  cup  that  our  fathers  drank  before 
us ;  and  the  arm  that  delivered  them  is 
not  shortened,  if  it  were  His  will  to  deliver 
us  also.  Of  that  however  I  see  no  pros- 
pect, miracles  apart.  Abdalla  has  evi- 
dently been  engaged  in  some  serious  out- 
rage ;  and  all  that  might  otherwise  tend 
to  our  security  is  likely  to  be  turned 
against  us.  Our  disguise  must  appear  a 
means  of  aiding  in  his  evil  deeds,  that  we 
may  also  partake  in  the  spoil ;  and  they 
will  torture  us  to  divulge  what  we  are 
wholly  ignorant  of,  then  put  us  to  death 
in  revenge  for  our  silence." 

"  I  don't  doubt  it,"  answered  Alick, 
quietly. 

"  And  I  have  brought  you  to  this,  Co- 
hen !  I,  who  would  have  promoted  your 
welfare  before  my  own,  am  your  mur- 
derer." 

"  Not  so,  dear  Da  Costa :  we  both  ex- 
posed ourselves  to  peril  for  another's  sake. 
Do  you  remember  little  Charley's  pro- 
phetic words,  '  We  ought  to  lay  down  our 
lives  for  the  brethren  V  " 

"  Prophetic,  indeed,  and  soon  accom- 
plished." 

"  I  know,"  said  Alick,  whose  thoughts 
and  feelings  were  now  beyond  his  control, 
"  I  know  exactly  the  principle  on  which 
that  beautiful  precept  is  grounded.  Look- 
ing to  one  who  laid  down  his  life  for  his 
enemies,  how  it  shames  our  selfishness, 
constraining  us  to  feel — surely,  surely  we 
can  at  least  lay  down  our  lives  for  those 
who  are  our  brethren  !"  Then,  before  his 
friend  could  reply,  he  added,  with  in- 
creased earnestness,  "  Da  Costa,  I  felt  no 
anger  when  that  Egyptian  spat  on  me  and 
spurned  me ;  such  an  insult  would,  not 
long  since,  have  made  me  fell  any  man 
to  the  earth,  though  backed  by  a  thousand 
troops,  ere  a  hand  could  be  raised  to  de- 
fend him ;  but  I  thought,  even  then  I 
thought  of  JesuSj  who  suffered,  oh,  how 


much  more  !  for  sinners.  His  Spirit  Was 
with  me,  and  I  forgave  the  trespass,  even 
as  I  hope  my  trespasses  are  forgiven." 

Da  Costa  thought  that  either  his  own 
or  his  companion's  mind  must  be  wander- 
ing ;  he  looked  at  him  in  silent  astonish- 
ment, and  Alick  resumed.  "  The  Lion  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  is  to  those  who  resist 
him  a  lion  indeed,  terrible  in  his  strength, 
able  to  destroy,  and  no  man  shall  stand 
before  him :  but  to  others  he  is  a  lamb,  a 
slain  lamb,  merciful  and  meek,  able  to 
save.  I  see  the  twofold  character  in  Him 
united,  and  I  can,  yes  I  can,  believe !" 

'•  Believe  what  ?"  asked  Da  Costa. 

'•  I  believe  with  all  my  heart,  with  all 
my  soul,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the 
Son  of  God." 

'- This  is  sheer  madness;  you  had  no 
such  belief  a  day  or  two  since  ;  and  not  a 
word  have  you  heard,  or  read,  not  a  single 
thing  has  come  in  your  way,  to  cause  this 
sudden  change.  You  will  go  near  to  make 
me  a  believer  in  the  pretended  sorcery  of 
these  Egyptians.  Say  no  more  now,  but 
compose  your  mind ;  my  poor  boy,  you 
will  have  enough  to  try  its  strength  by 
and  by." 

'•  I  never  was  so  composed  as  I  now 
am  ;  and  I  fear  no  trial,  since  I  have  com- 
mitted my  cause  to  one  who  is  able  to 
maintain  both  it  and  me.  Oh,  Da  Costa  I 
what  I  now  feel  is  a  foretaste  of  heaven 
itsell^ — such  a  peace,  such  a  calm,  such  a 
joy  !  Methinks  I  do  lo  g  for  the  stroke 
that  shall  send  me " 

"  To  Gehenna  I"  exclaimed  Da  Costa, 
vehemently.  ''  Wretched  boy,  do  you  dare 
to  apostatize  ?  do  you  fling  from  you  the 
priceless  privileges  of  the  holy  seed  ?  Rec- 
reant, do  you  cease  to  be  a  Jew  ?" 

'•  No,  God  forbid  !  I  do  but  add  to  the 
law  that  Moses  gave,  the  faith  that  Moses 
held.  Ceas3  to  be  a  Jew  !  when  on  my 
soul  first  beaiiis  the  joy  of  acknowledging 
the  Messiah  of  Israel,  who  shall  come  to 
reign,  even  as  already  he  has  come  to 
suffer.  No,  I  believe  that  no  soul  can 
perish  while  trusting  in  Him,  who  has  said, 
''  Look  unto  me,  and  be  ye  saved,  all  the 
ends  of  the  earth,'  but  Israel  is  His  first- 
born ;  and  in  Israel  above  all  others  will 
He  be  glorified.  I  would  not  cut  myself 
off  from  Israel." 

"  Nevertheless,  sir,  you  do,  if  there  be 
any  meaning  in  what  you  now  rave.    The 
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mere  act  of  which  you  are  now  guilty,  the 
going  after  other  gods,  whom  your  fathers 
have  not  known,  cuts  you  off;  and  were 
we  not  dispersed,  desolate,  and  unable  to 
fulfil  the  requirements  of  our  most  holy 
law,  you  would  be  put  to  death  as  a  warn- 
ing to  others." 

"  Why  should  you  speak  so  harshly  to 
me,  Da  Costa,  seeing  that  we  are  both 
about  to  appear  before  the  righteous  judge 
of  men  ?  A  few  hours,  a  few  minutes  may 
be  the  limit  of  our  mortal  lives ;  before 
the  sun  goes  down,  we  maybe,  and  prob- 
ably we  shall  be,  in  the  eternal  world. 
Realize,  if  you  can,  the  awful  transition 
from  all  outward,  and  now  visible  things, 
mto  the  dazzling  presence  of  the  Most 
High,  to  whom  are  known  all  our  deeds, 
our  words,  our  thoughts,  from  the  dawn 
of  reason  to  this  hour;  remember  you  are 
a  sinner,  and  remember  too  that  under 
our  holy  law,  no  sin,  however  trivial  in 
man's  sight,  is  absolved  without  the  offer- 
ing of  some  sacrificial  atonement ;  and 
what  have  you  to  offer  ?  What  have  you 
to  plead  ?  For  myself,  I  have  this  to  say — 
I  know  that,  from  the  beginning,  God  com- 
manded sacrifices,  connecting  with  them 
the  belief  in  an  atonement,  which  it  was 
not  in  their  nature  to  afford  ;  that,  having 
chosen  Israel  to  himself,  he  gave  them  a 
more  particular  law,  and  set  apart  one 
especial  place  where  alone  those  sacrifices 
should  be  offered  up  ;  that  at  a  time  clear- 
ly foretold,  he  sent  One  into  the  world, 
who,  being  both  God  and  man,  was  per- 
fectly without  sin,  and  who  was  offered 
up,  in  a  bloody  and  cruel  death,  at  the 
very  place  so  set  apart  for  acceptable 
sacrifice,  and  which  almost  immediately 
afterwards  became,  and  to  this  day  con- 
tinues, inaccessible  to  any  of  the  race. 
In  him  also  I  see  every  prophecy  fulfilled  ; 
and  I  now  know  by  blessed  experience, 
He  hears  and  answers  prayer,  and  en- 
lightens the  dark  eye,  and  satisfies  the 
Jiungry  soul.  He  has  invited  me  :  I  have 
come  to  Him,  and  by  the  issue  of  this  plea 
I  will  abide." 

"  I  will  talk  no  more  to  you,"  said  Da 
Costa,  turning  to  the  wall,  against  which 
he  lay  with  his  forehead  pressed,  writh- 
ing with  bodily  and  mental  anguish,  while 
Alick,  in  tender  pity,  secretly  prayed  for 
him. 

A   scanty  supply  of  the  same  coarse 


sustenance  was  handed  into  the  cell  at 
sunset,  and  from  this  it  appeared,  that 
their  doom  was  postponed  at  least  till  the 
morrow.  Alick  mentioned  this  to  Da 
Costa,  and  pressed  him  to  take  some  of 
the  food ;  but  with  a  look  in  which  pride 
and  rebuke  strove  with  the  languor  of  ex- 
haustion, he  replied,  "  I  cannot  eat  with 
you." 

"  Neither  need  you,"  answered  Alick, 
mildly.  "  I  have  not  touched  this,  only 
the  vessel  that  contains  it :  I  will  not  par- 
take, for  indeed  I  do  not  need  it ;  but  you 
are  faint  and  feverish,  and  I,  alas  !  have 
aggravated  your  sufferings  unwillingly, 
yet  unavoidably."  The  mournful  tone  in 
which  he  spoke,  induced  Da  Costa  to 
turn  and  look  at  him,  and  he  could  not 
but  be  touched  by  the  spectacle.  His 
bruised  cheek  and  swollen  lip,  the  stain 
that  he  had  himself  applied,  and  the  gar- 
ments in  which  he  had  clad  him  to  his  de- 
struction, added  to  the  sunken  appearance 
of  his  eye,  the  total  change  that  had  come 
over  his  young  life,  now  probably  about 
to  experience  a  violent  close,  smote  him 
with  agonizing  self-reproach.  At  the 
same  timQ>  there  was  a  holy  calmness,  an 
elevation  of  soul  depicted  on  the  youth's 
patient  countenance,  and  a  tenderness  of 
sympathy  in  the  anxious  look  he  bent 
upon  him,  that  to  such  a  nature  as  Da 
Costa's  was  irresistible.  He  looked  up  to 
Alick,  beseechingly,  as  he  took  the  bever- 
age from  his  hand,  and  said.  "  Dear  Co- 
hen, think  again :  oh,  forsake  not  the 
faith  of  your  fathers,  nor  separate  from 
your  scorned,  oppressed,  persecuted,  breth- 
ren, still  the  chosen  people  of  the  Most 
High!" 

"  Da  Costa,  I  never  loved  them  as  now 
I  do :  my  heart  cleaves  to  them ;  and  to 
its  last  throb,  my  prayer  will  arise  for  the 
welfare  of  Israel,  for  the  peace  of  Jeru- 
salem, dear,  dear  Jerusalem,  on  which  we 
have  so  lately  looked,  never  to  behold  her 
again  !"  Tears  filled  his  eyes,  and  Da 
Costa,  no  less  moved,  was  silent.  At 
length  he  said,  •'  AYill  you  listen  quietly 
to  me,  Alick  ?" 

"I  will  indeed." 

Da  Costa  then  sought  by  every  argu- 
ment he  could  call  up  to  shake  his  faith, 
and  to  induce  him  to  recal  its  avowal; 
but  Alick  derived  new  strength  from  the 
weakness  of  his  objections,  and  remained 
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unmoved.  Night  closed,  and  found  them 
still  discussing  the  momentous  point ; 
morning  returned,  and  Da  Costa  was 
restless,  yet  taciturn,  and  seemingly  re- 
volving in  his  mind  some  things  that 
greatly  discomposed  him.  Alick  on  the 
contrary  was  radiant  with  hope  and  joy, 
strengthened  by  prayer,  and  marvelling 
how  he  could  so  long  himself  have  resist- 
ed the  truths  that  he  had  been  enabled  to 
set  forth  to  his  friend.  It  was  not  until 
near  noon,  that  the  door  of  their  prison 
was  opened,  and  the  usual  tasteless  mess 
handed  in,  of  which  Da  Costa  insisted  that 
Alick  should  freely  partake,  saying,  "  Pre- 
pared as  it  has  been  by  the  unclean  and 
abominable,  1  see  not  how  it  can  contract 
farther  defilement.  If  there  be  sin  in  it,  let 
it  be  counted  as  one  of  those  unhappily 
unavoidable  things  for  which,  by  the  in- 
scrutable decree  of  God,  no  means  of  puri- 
fication are  left  to  oui*  race." 

"  Whatever  sin  I  commit,"  said  Alick, 
"and  truly  I  sin  every  hour,  let  it  be 
washed  away  in  the  blood  shed  to  redeem 
my  soul !  1  plead  the  atoning  sacrifice, 
ever  present,  ever  available  to  faith  ;  ever 
well-pleasing  to  God." 

Shortly  after  this,  the  same  officer  who 
had  visited  them  the  preceding  day  en- 
tered ;  and  ordered  Alick  to  follow  him. 
'•  God  be  with  you  !"  exclaimed  the  youth, 
as  he  grasped  Da  Costa's  hand,  but  no 
more  could  he  add,  being  violently  pulled 
away  by  two  soldiers.  They  had  scarce- 
ly entered  the  long  passage  when  a  mes- 
senger met  them,  acquainting  the  officer 
that  the  governor  had  entered  on  an  in- 
vestigation likely  to  last  for  an  hour;  but 
he  replied,  '^  Lead  on  :  this  young  dog  of 
a  robber  shall  not  return  to  concert  a 
story  with  the  other.  They  did  not  ex- 
pect to  be  examined  separately." 

Accordingly  they  proceeded,  and  Alick 
found  that  after  passing  through  various 
covered  passages,  they  were  ascending  to 
the  roof  of  what  seemed  a  spacious  house. 
Stiffened  by  bruises  and  cramped  by  the 
confinement  he  had  undergone,  he  found 
it  difficult  to  mount  the  steep  stairs  of 
rugged  stone :  but  once  on  the  top,  he 
saw,  beneath  an  awning,  an  elderly  man, 
splendidly  habited,  smoking  his  pipe,  and 
hearing  the  particulars  of  a  dispute  be- 
tween two  ecclesiastics,  which  had  led  to 
an  affray.     Alick  was  surprised  at  the 


'  number  of  individuals  who  found  space  to 
stand  there  in  groups ;  and  not  a  little 
dazzled  and  overcome  by  the  blaze  of  the 
day.  He  was  ordered  to  stand  aside,  and 
roughly  pushed  by  his  guard  to  a  corner 
of  the  parapet,  whence  he  looked  down, 
looked  rounti.  and  then  clasping  his  hands 
over  his  eyes,  murmured,  •'  This  is  Egyp- 
tian sorcery !" 

But  again  he  gazed,  and  rich,  full, 
overpowering  was  the  flood  of  delight 
that  seemed  to  roll  in  upon  his  very  soul : 
he  was  in  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  his 
fathers,  the  city  of  his  God.  There 
stretched  along  her  broad  eastern  wall, 
and  beyond  it  rose  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
with  its  gently  undulating  outline,  three- 
capped,  and  sweeping  down  to  the  deep 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  sunk  far  beneath 
his  ken.  Northward  of  where  he  stood, 
was  the  ancient  Salem,  the  city  of  the 
Jebusites,  and  towards  the  west  the  well- 
remembered  tower  of  Hippicus,  David's 
Castle,  while  David's  city,  crowning  the 
lofty  hill  of  Zion,  clustered  on  the  south, 
and  spread  down  the  slope  to  the  Tyro- 
poeon  valley,  where  he  knew  the  Jewish 
quarter  lay.  But  at  this  point  an  object 
saluted  his  eyes  that  made  his  very  heart 
thrill  with  the  strongest  emotions  it  was 
capable  of  The  abomination  of  desola- 
tion stood  there  in  the  holy  place:  the 
superb  mosque  of  Omar,  glittering  with 
its  profuse  decorations,  occupied  the  site 
of  Solomon's  temple,  appropriating  to  it- 
self the  wide  enclosure  of  Mount  Moriah, 
which,  with  the  Turkish  burial-ground, 
reached  to  the  very  foot  of  the  dwelling 
on  the  top  of  which  Alick  was  placed. 
With  mingled  delight,  reverence,  indig- 
nation, and  horror,  he  looked  upon  the 
spot,  never  before  so  completely  brought 
before  him :  the  desecration  of  that  hal- 
lowed ground,  the  proud  crescent  gleam- 
ing on  the  dome  of  that  magnificent  but 
polluting  edifice,  filled  him  with  anguish, 
but  still  it  was  the  ground  so  unutterably 
precious  to  the  soul  of  a  Hebrew.  There 
had  his  father  Abraham  bound  the  unre- 
sisting son  of  his  love,  and  prepared  to 
offer  up  a  sacrifice  vividly  typical  of  that 
which  was  to  be  offered  up  for  him. 
There,  at  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah 
the  Jebusite,  had  David's  intercessory 
prayer  been  mercifully  accepted,  and  the 
angel  had  sheathed  his  sword,  and  Jeru- 
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salem  was  spared.  There,  by  divine  ap- 
pointment, Solomon  erected  the  glorious 
temple  of  which  the  earth  has  never  had 
a  rival ;  and  the  thoughts  of  Alick  wan- 
dered over  the  tale  of  Jerusalem's  tri- 
umphs, her  sins  and  woes,  until  all  else 
was  but  a  dream  to  him.  Finally,  he  cast 
his  eye  on  the  mysterious  gateway  lead- 
ing directly  towards  the  mount,  which  has 
for  so  many  generations  been  closed,  built 
up  with  stones ;  according  to  Ezekiel's 
prophecy,  "  shut" — for  there  the  God  of 
Israel  had  entered,  when  descending  the 
Mount  of  Olives  He  came  into  the  temple, 
'•  meek  and  lowly,  and  having  salvation, 
riding  upon  an  ass,"  but  heralded  by  tri- 
umphant shouts,  with  branches  of  the  palm 
and  garments  strewn  in  his  path,  and 
welcomed  by  the  hosannas  of  his  chosen 
ones. 

Alick  well  remembered  hearing  Captain 
Ryan  speak  of  that  closed  gate  in  con- 
nexion both  with  the  past  and  the  future  ; 
and  his  heart  swelled  with  transporting 
joy  as  he  hailed  in  silent  songs  of  praise, 
the  King  of  Zion  as  his  King,  his  Saviour, 
his  own  present  hope,  and  the  future  glory 
of  his  people  Israel.  Where  was  the  sad- 
ness that  but  a  few  days  since  had  weigh- 
ed down  his  soul  when  looking  on  Zion? 
It  was  gone ;  and  by  faith  in  the  Son  of 
God  he  was  enabled  to  see,  as  if  already 
present,  the  peace,  the  prosperity  of  that 
beloved  city.  Promise  after  promise  broke 
upon  him,  till,  unconscious  of  all  but  the 
theme  that  engrossed  him,  the  poor  prison- 
er's face  was  mantled  with  smiles,  and 
shone  with  the  radiance  of  unclouded  joy. 
Of  the  lapse  of  time  he  was  as  liltle  con- 
scious as  of  the  presence  of  his  captors, 
his  guards,  his  judge,  and  probable  ex- 
ecutioners. His  Jerusalem  was  before 
him,  in  all  the  brightness  of  that  latter- 
day  glory  which  he  knew  to  be  near  at 
Jiand  ;  and  in  the  contemplation  of  his 
redeeming,  returning  Messiah,  it  seemed 
a  small  matter  to  him  whether  he  was  im- 
mediately called  into  His  presence  by  sud- 
den death,  or  left  to  declare  among  his 
friends  and  kindred  what  great  things 
Jesus  had  done  for  him,  and  to  occupy  till 
he  should  again  come.  But  though  re- 
gardless of  all  others,  he  was  not  himseli' 
disregarded :  a  superior  officer,  in  the 
Egyptian  uniform,  but  by  no  means  of 
Egyptian  cast  of  countenance,  was  atten- 
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tively  watching  him ;  and  when  Alick's 
turn  came  to  be  led  forward,  and  accused 
before  the  Aga,  he  too  approached,  an 
interested  observer  of  all  that  was  going 


on. 


CHAPTER   XXII. 

The  charge  brought  against  Alick  was 
soon  spoken  :  Abdalla's  guilt  being  a  no- 
torious thing,  it  was  only  necessary  to 
state  that  the  Pasha's  soldiers  had  un- 
expectedly fallen  in  with  him  and  his 
gang,  all  of  whom  escaped,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two,  who  were  captured,  and 
brought  into  Jerusalem.  One,  it  was 
mentioned.,  had  been  wounded,  and  him 
they  had  not  brought  up  for  examination ; 
but  the  other  now  produced,  though  ho 
made  a  desperate  resistance,  was  cap- 
tured unhurt.  To  this  the  officer  added, 
that  to  avoid  being  questioned,  the  prison- 
ers had  denied  all  knowledtre  of  Abdalla, 
pretending  Jo  be  travellers  under  his  gui- 
dance. 

Without  raising  his  eyes  to  the  prisoner, 
the  governor  asked  whether  he  was  known 
to  have  been  a  party  to  the  robbery :  to 
which  the  officer  replied,  there  was  no 
doubt  of  it. 

Alick  had  some  difficulty  in  making  out 
the  exact  meaning  of  what  was  said  ;  and 
in  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  he  thought 
it  but  fair  to  ask  for  an  interpreter  ;  a  re- 
quest that  excited  the  utmost  indignation 
on  the  part  of  his  accusers ;  the  judge  did 
not  seem  to  hear  it,  but  at  this  moment 
the  stranger  who  had  so  attentively  eyed 
him,  stepped  forward ;  and  with  a  respect- 
ful obeisance,  repeated  it  to  him.  He  ask- 
ed, "  What  needs  the  Bedouin  ?  Do  we 
not  speak  with  the  tongue  of  his  people?" 

"  I  am  no  Bedouin,"  said  Alick,  "  I  am 
a  Jew :  and  I  believe,"  he  added,  while  a 
deep  colour  mounted  to  his  brow,  as  he 
glanced  towards  the  JMount  of  Olives,  "  I 
believe  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth." 

To  describe  the  effect  of  these  word& 
on  his  auditors  is  impossible.  Epithets  of 
astonishment,  scorn,  detestation,  were  ut- 
tered on  all  sides,  as  loud  as  their  respect 
for  the  chief  man  would  permit    He^  loo, 
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exclaimed,  ^'  By  Allah  he  speaks  lies !" 
and  for  the  first  time  looked  him  in  the 
face,  then  muttered,  "  A  boy  !"  and  seem- 
ed more  ruffled  than  was  his  wont  on  oc- 
casions of  greater  moment.  Alick  had 
never  in  his  life  felt  so  happy  as  when  the 
avowal  at  once  of  his  race  and  his  faith 
had  passed  his  lips :  he  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  in  the  same  clear,  calm  tone, 
added,  "  I  am  also  an  Englishman." 

A  laugh  of  exultation  burst  from  his 
captors  and  the  bystanders,  who  supposed 
his  conviction  now  inevitable  ;  and  the 
Aga  himself  smiled,  when  two  or  three  of 
his  attendants,  pointing  to  the  tall  Egyp- 
tian officer  already  noticed,  said,  "  Speak 
in  English  to  him !"  and  with  no  small 
alacrity  Alick  turned  to  him,  saying,  "  If, 
sir,  you  speak  in  the  language  of  my  na- 
tive land,  I  crave  your  good  offices  in  re- 
peating to  me  the  substance  of  the  evi- 
dence brought  against  me.  I  am  guiltless 
in  this  matter,  as  I  hope,  with  your  kind 
assistance,  now  to  prove." 

"YoU  have  injured  your  cause,"  re- 
joined the  other,  hurriedly,  "  by  the  indis- 
creet admission  of  being — what  you  say 
you  are  :  and  what  indeed  you  cannot  be  ; 
for  the  two  are  incompatible."  He  turned 
abruptly  from  him,  and  communicated  in 
a  very  low  voice  with  the  governor,  at 
some  length.  The  latter  seemed  waver- 
ing, and  his  attendants  evidently  excited 
in  no  small  measure.  One,  whose  office 
it  was  to  inflict  the  punishment  of  the 
bastinado,  had  prepared  a  long  leather 
strap,  which  he  drew  impatiently  through 
his  fingers,  while  others,  by  catching 
Alick's  eye,  and  directing  his  attention 
towards  it,  with  looks  and  gestures  of  ex- 
treme satisfaction,  indicated  that  he  was 
about  to  suffer  that  torture.  He  flinched 
a  little;  but  the  thought  immediately 
arose,  "  He  who  here  suffered  far  more 
grievous  pa-in  and  indignity  for  me,  will 
surely  strengthen  me  to  endure  whatever 
He  sees  good  I  should  encounter.  I  have 
confessed  His  Name  ;  and  that  confession 
it  is  that  has  incensed  these  poor  followers 
of  an  impostor  against  me.  Oh  that  they 
knew  what  I  know !  Oh  that  my  own 
people  Israel  knew  it!  It  was  there,  on 
that  blessed  mountain  He  stood,  when 
weeping  over  Jerusalem  ;  it  was  here  his 
jpitying  eye  rested,  when  he  lamented  their 
perverse  rejection  of  his  sheltering  love. 


and  foreshewed  the  desolations  that  I  wit- 
ness. May  He  take  me,  a  poor,  sinful, 
worthless  creature^  under  the  wings  that 
he  longed  to  spread  over  my  fathers !" 
Tears  filled  his  eyes,  as  with  that  love  of 
which  the  world  knows  nothing,  he  look- 
ed around  him,  and  above ;  the  unpro- 
voked enemies  who  were  themselves  but 
tools  in  the  hands  of  Satan,  to  harass  this 
solitary  young  believer,  exulted  in  the 
supposition  that  fear  for  what  they  were 
about  to  inflict  on  him  was  the  source  of 
those  gathering  tears ;  and  impatiently 
they  awaited  the  result  of  their  chief's 
lengthened  conference  with  the  volunteer 
interpreter. 

He  was  an  Englishman  ;  an  adventurer 
who  had  entered  the  service  of  Moham- 
med Ali,  and  for  the  promotion  of  his 
worldly  advantage  had  exchanged  his 
nominal  Christianity  for  equally  nominal 
Islamism.  His  rank  in  the  infidel  army 
was  not  high,  nor  did  he  seek  an  elevation 
that  would  have  surrounded  him  with  en- 
vious rivals ;  but  the  actual  influence  ob- 
tained by  a  judicious  application  of  much 
worldly,  scientific,  professional,  and  polit- 
ical knowledge,  stood  him  in  more  stead 
than  comparative  rank  would  have  done. 
So  far  was  he  from  seeking  notoriety,  that 
few  were  aware  of  his  history.  He  was 
a  favourite  with  those  in  power;  who  by 
craving  nothing  for  himself,  and  being 
ready  to  do  a  good-natured  thing  for  others, 
escaped  much  jealousy,  and  enjoyed  a 
fair  measure  of  popular  good-will.  He 
had  taken  a  liking  to  Alick  Cohen,  before 
he  knew  more  of  him  than  that  he  was  a 
prisoner,  accused  by  one  of  the  darkest, 
most  mahgnant  of  the  officials;  and  the 
discovery  of  his  English  birth,  following 
as  it  did  on  an  avowal  so  exceedingly 
honest  and  fearless,  respecting  his  raee 
and  his  religion,  altogether  completely 
engaged  Ali  Mustapha's  interest  on  his 
behaff 

The  conversation  ended  by  an  order 
being  given  to  conduct  the  prisoner  where- 
soever this  renegade  might  direct;  he 
making  himself  accountable  for  his  safe 
custody  till  the  charge  should  be  settled, 
established,  or  disproved. 

Alick  was,  therefore,  again  hurried  away, 
and  to  his'  dismay  found  that  he  was  not 
returning  to  his  former  prison  ;  earnestly 
he  implored  to  be  allowed,  if  but  for  a 
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moment's  lim.-^.  to  revisit  his  wounded 
friend:  it  was  useless:  and  when  he  found 
himself  l(.:dg-inl  in  a  comparatively  com- 
fortable room,  with  a  stool,  a  table,  and  a 
rude  camp-bed,  he  looked  with  dissatis- 
faction on  the  contrast,  and  earnestly  de- 
sired he  could  transport  every  indulgence 
to  the  narrow,  dull,  damp  prison  of  Da 
Costa.  When  the  person,  whom  he  could 
not  but  regard  as  his  deliverer,  visited 
him,  he  followed  up  his  expressions  of 
gratitude  by  an  earnest  intercession  for 
his  friend.  "He  too  is  English,"  he  said, 
"and  equally  innocent  with  myself  in  this 
matter.  He  is  wounded,  suffering  great- 
ly, ignorant  of  where  we  are,  and  will 
be  miserable  under  ihe  apprehensions  tJiat 
my  continued  absence  will  occasion ;  I 
beseech  you,  let  me  be  with  him." 

"  Is  he  older  than  yourself?" 

"  Yes — a  dozen  years  I  should  say,  at 
least." 

"  Then  he  probably  misled  you.  How 
came  you  under  the  guardianship  of  that 
worthy  Abdalla?" 

Alick  told  him,  suppressing  all  particu- 
lars concerning  the  precise  object  of  their 
journey;  and  Mustapha  remarked,  "He 
certainly  must  have  known  the  character 
of  the  Bedouin,  and  now  he  must  take 
the  consequences  of  what  he  has  brought 
upon  himself  and  you,  by  this  senseless 
disguise.  But  what  induced  you  to  make 
such  a  singular  statement  of  your  religion  ? 
Did  you  imagine  that  in  Jerusalem  the 
name  of  Jew  would  have  helped  your 
case  ?     The  very  last  to  do  so." 

"But  I  am.  a  Jew;  no  drop  of  Gentile 
blood  is  intermingled  with  that  of  my  race  ; 
and  would  you  have  me  deny  or  conceal 
that  fVict  ?" 

"Well;  grant  that  you  felt  bound  to 
declare  it,  surely  the  other  and  contradic- 
tory assertion  of  being  also  a  Christian. 
was,  at  least,  ill-judged." 

"  Do  you  then  doubt  the  reality  of  mv 
belief  in  the  Messiah  of  Israel,  who  here 
suffered  for  our  sins,  and  shall  here  return 
in  great  glory  for  our  deliverance  and  ul- 
timate triumph  ?  Are  you  not  yourself, 
as  a  Christian,  rejoicing  in  that  hope,  and 
will  you  not  receive,  as  a  returning  broth- 
er, a  penitent,  believing  son  of  Abraham  ?" 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  the  renegade, 
who,  taking  it,  good-humouredly,  though 
with  some  embarrassment,  said;  "  Jew  or 


Christian,  Mussulman  or  Brahmin,  each 
man  is,  or  calls  himself,  what  best  suits 
his  own  mind,  whether  from  habit,  or  from 
finding  that  he  may  advantageously  de- 
part from  his  accustomed  path.  I  hold 
no  man  in  greater  or  less  respect  for  what 
he  calls  himself.  If  you  are  returning 
(supposing  we  get  you  out  of  this  awk- 
ward position)  to  England,  no  doubt  your 
prospects  will  be  much  advanced  by  em- 
bracing the  ascendant  form  ;  but  have  you 
any  particular  tie  there?  A  fine  field  of 
enterprise  lies  open  here  in  the  East — op- 
portunities worth  grasping  at ;  fame^  dis- 
tinction, emolument,  in  prospect  and  pos- 
session a  vast  deal  more  than  the  cold, 
dull  routine  of  English  life  holds  out.  I 
have  had  the  luck  so  far  to  be  useful  to 
you,  for  I  verily  belieVe  they  would  have 
put  you  to  death,  or  inflicted  some  horrible 
punishment  upon  you,  without  giving  you 
time  or  opportunity  to  apprize  any  person 
of  your  doom  ;  and  now  I  can  guarantee 
your  safety,  I  think,  if  your  inclination 
turns  to  the  path  I  have  pointed  out,  oth- 
erwise it  is  doubtful." 

"  Do  you  mean  the  Egyptian  service  ?" 
asked  Alick,  in  surprise. 

"  Yes :  as  an  officer,  with  every  pros- 
pect of  rapid  advancement." 

"  A  Jewish  officer  in  command  of  Egyp- 
tion  Mussulmans !  Surely  that  would  be 
a  strange  anomaly,"  said  Alick,  smiling 
at  the  wildness  of  the  proposal. 

"  You  are  no  longer  a  Jew ;  you  have 
renounced  that  form  for  the  religion  of 
England:  and  by  an  easier  transition, 
cancelling  that,  you  might  assimilate  your- 
self to  the  predominant  faith  of  the  East." 

Alick   answered  not ;    he   was   utterly 
confounded  by  what  wore  so  much  the 
aspect  of  a  jest  or  an  insult,  that  he  knew 
not  how  to  regard  it.     He  fixed  a  look  on 
his  companion,  the  intenseness  of  which 
made  him  shrink  a  little,  but  he  preserved 
his  composure,  and  proceeded  :  "  To  turn 
Christian,  sounds  very  proper  in  European 
ears;   to  turn  Turk   far  otherwise;   but 
with  us  the  reverse  prevails ;  you  must 
divest  yourself  of  all  early  prejudices — as 
indeed  you   have  done   in  one  instance, 
and  by  the  same  process  you  may  over- 
come a  different  set  of  prejudices.     I  had 
some  trouble  in  it,  therefore  I  do  not  ex- 
pect you  to  enter  all  at  once  into  my  views 
for  your  advantage." 
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"  Have  you,  sir,  renounced  Christianity 
for  Islamism  ?"  asked  Alick,  still  regarding 
him  with  the  same  fixed  look. 

"  I  have,  sir,"  answered  the  other,  eye- 
ing him  sternly. 

"  And  do  you  really  believ^e  in  Mahomet 
as  the  inspired  prophet  of  God?" 

"  Believe  !  what  I  believe  is  no  man's 
business :  I  profess  myself  his  obedient 
servant,  as  I  should  profess  myself  yours, 
sir,  if  I  was  addressing  you  by  letter  ;  but 
what  measure  of  obedient  service  1  mio-ht 
choose  to  render  to  him  or  to  you  remains 
at  my  own  option.  The  language  is  every 
thing  you  or  he  can  require.  But  come, 
time  is  short,  and  yours  may  be  particu- 
larly so,  if  I  don't  take  better  care  of  your 
interests  than  you  seem  disposed  to  do. 
I  shall  leave  you  rtovv  to  consider,  first 
giving  you  a  short  summary  of  the  good 
things  into  present  possession  of  which, 
as  a  devout  young  Mussulman,  you  may 
forthwith  enter,  and  take  a  full  swing,  in 
the  gay  sunshine  of  youth.     First" 

"Don't  begin  numbering  your  thirty 
pieces  of  silver,"  interrupted  Alick,  whose 
disgust  and  indignation  could  no  longer  be 
restrained.  "  There  was  one  Jew  found 
sufficiently  infamous  to  sell  his  Lord ; 
there  may  have  been  others — I  hope  not — 
but  if  the  whole  world  conspired  to  sell 
Him,  I  will  be  no  party  to  the  sacrilegious 
compact.  What  are  all  the  joys  of  earth 
to  the  joy  my  heart  has  known  since  it 
hailed  him  its  king  and  God  !  Tempt  me 
no  more !  a  thousand  deaths  would  be 
preferable  to  such  foul  apostacy." 

"  Boy  !"  said  the  other,  "  I  will  not  chas- 
tise you  for  this.  Nay,  more  ;  knowing  as 
I  do  the  horrors  of  the  fate  that  awaits 
you,  I  will  even  pass  it  over  as  the  raving  of 
a  mind  overheated  by  excitement,  and  un- 
nerved by  fatigue.  Here  I  leave  you,  to 
refresh  yourself  by  proper  food  and  rest; 
which  is  all  I  could  gain  liberty  to  do  for 
you.  It  is  well  for  you  that  I  am  not  the 
fanatic  you  are,  or  feign  to  be."  He  turn- 
ed abruptly  and  left  him. 

His  departure  was  a  great  relief  to 
Alick,  who  felt  something  akin  to  fear 
mingling  with  the  horror  that  the  rene- 
gade's cool  avowals  inspired  him  with :  a 
I  fear  lest,  by  any  means,  he  might  be  given 
V  over  to  entertain  the  suggestions  of  the 
enemy  who  had  attacked  him  in  such  an 
unexpected  shape.     "  Apostacy  is  a  fear- 


ful thing  indeed,"  thought  he ;  and  then 
the  conviction  flashed  upon  him,  that  as 
he  regarded  this  man.  even  so  must  Da 
Costa  and  his  own  people   regard  him. 
The  thought  afflicted  him  greatly,  "  How 
gently,    how    patiently   my   poor    friend 
dealt   with   me,  under  what   must  have 
been  a  grievous  provocation  in  his  sight ! 
but  he  could  not  suspect  me  of  the  base, 
worldly  motives  in  which  this  wretched 
man  glories.     Oh  that  I  could  express  to 
Da  Costa  the  joy  and  peace  that  my  soul 
finds  in  believing  !     Yet  I  never  could  do 
so ;  for  when  others  spoke  to  me  of  it,  as 
experienced  by  themselves,  I  could  form 
no  conception  of  its  reality  or  power.     It 
is  a  gift  that  no  man  can  share  with  his 
brother :  I  will  pray  to  Him  who  bestows 
it,  that  all  who  are  most  dear  to  me  may 
partake  in  its  sweetness."      He  did  so ; 
and  his  prayer,  embracing  first  his  own 
nation,  gradually  extended  until  he  was 
earnestly   engaged   in   pleading   for   the 
renegade.     He  rose,  after  a  long  while 
thus  occupied ;  and  never  perhaps  did  he 
desire  any  thing  so  fervently  as  then  he 
desired  the  luxury  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
wherewith  to  record  the  wonderful  things 
wrought  for,  and  in  his  soul ;  but  this  was 
unattainable,  as  also  was  the  next  object 
of  his  wishes — a    Bible.      His  thoughts, 
thus  compelled  to  remain  concentrated  on 
one   point,  retraced   his  whole  progress, 
from    early   childhood ;   and   very   many 
were  the  transgressions  brought  to  mind, 
for  every  one  of  which  he  pleaded   the 
atoning  power  of  the  one  great  offering 
for  sin  ;  while  the  links  that  formed  the 
chain  of  his  destiny,  in  arriving  at  the 
present  point,  each  drew  forth  a  renewed 
ascription  of  praise.     It  was  pleasant  thus 
to  commune  with  his  own  heart,  in  his 
little  prison-chamber,  and  to  be  so  still. 
Tranquillity,  cheerfulness,  stole  over  his 
spirit ;    he  seemed  to  have  no  care,  no 
fear :    all    was    peace   and    love.     Even 
Vv4ien  he  thought  on  the  condition  of  his 
people,   outcast   from  their  country,  and 
still  under  the  frown  of  their  God,  hope 
brightened  the  scene;  for  he  doubted  not 
the  speedy  fulfilment   to  them   of  every 
promise    recorded,   and    which    he   now 
strove  to  number  up,  again,  most  ardent- 
ly wishing  he  possessed  the  Word  of  God 
— he  felt  that  to  study  it  would  be  a  feast 
indeed. 
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Suddenly  a  thought  struck  him  ;  there 
was  a  grating  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
wall,  forming  a  window,  sufficiently  large 
to  make  the  apartment  very  light  and 
cheerful.  Alick  moved  his  table,  and 
placing  on  it  the  stool  on  which  he  had 
sat,  he  cautiously  mounted  without  noise. 
His  hope  was  realized  :  he  had  a  very 
full  view  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  rising,  as 
it  were,  close  before  him,  though  the  Turk- 
ish burying-ground  lay  between  him  and 
the  eastern  wall,  and  he  knew  the  deep 
valley  of  the  Kedron  sank  low  beyond  it. 
To  his  extreme  right  he  could  just,  by 
pressing  his  face  to  the  bars,  catch  a 
glimpse  of  a  corner  of  the  Mosque  of 
Omar. 

What  visions  of  the  past  crowded  on 
the  young  Jew's  thoughtful  spirit  as  his 
eye  traced  that  hallowed  boundary  !  He 
saw,  in  imagination,  that  wonder  of  the 
whole  earth,  the  temple  of  Solomon  occu- 
pying the  ground,  Israel's  wise  king  en- 
gaged in  the  dedication  of  that  house  of 
prayer  :  how  many  thousands  spread  upon 
the  overhanging  hill,  and  covering,  no 
doubt,  the  spot  where  then  he  rested, 
while  the  cloud  of  the  Lord's  presence  de- 
scended to  fill  the  spacious  building,  and 
overpower  the  ministering  priests  with 
the  majesty  of  His  revealed  glory.  Again, 
he  saw  amid  the  shades  of  nig-ht  the  dim 
wrecks  of  that  gorgeous  temple,  seared, 
and  broken,  and  desolate ;  while  the  bold, 
faithful,  enterprising  Nehemiah  rode  forth 
alone  to  explore  the  ruins,  and  mature  his 
secret  plan  for  rebuilding  the  holy  city. 
His  eye  fell  on  the  closed  eastern  gate,  the 
"  golden  gate  "  of  scripture,  and  he  saw  a 
greater  than  Solomon  approaching  in 
meek  majesty,  his  eye  yet  moist  with  the 
tears  of  divine  compassion  shed  over  the 
devoted  city,  which  refused  to  know  the 
things  belonging  to  her  peace.  "  The 
gate  is  shut,"  thought  Alick,  "  according 
to  Ezekiel,  because  the  God  of  Israel 
hath  entered  thereby.  It  is  shut,  and 
what  an  awful  landmark  it  forms !  At 
once  a  witness  to  the  past,  and  an  earnest 
of  the  future,  a  testimony  against  my  peo- 
ple, and  a  door  of  assured  hope  for  them 
and  for  the  whole  world, — how  eloquent  is 
that  blank,  silent  wall !  The  tabernacle 
of  God  is  fallen  down,  but  He  will  rebuild 
it — the  sanctuary  is  polluted,  but  He  will  I 


cleanse  it — the  dominion  is  taken  away, 
but  only  till  He  come,  whose  right  it  is. 
Then,  as  surely  as  the  army  of  Sennache- 
rib lay  round  about  this  city,  dead  and 
dishonoured  corpses,  so  surely  shall  every 
enemy  of  our  heavenly  King  be  slain  be- 
fore him.  This  spot  to  my  right  was  the 
threshing-floor  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite : 
to  my  left  rose  the  ancient  city  of  Mel- 
chisedeck,  the  Jerusalem  towards  which 
the  angel  stretched  forth  his  drawn  sword : 
— Oh,  when  will  the  angels  of  God  again 
throng  about  our  city,  while  the  Lord  re- 
joices over  us  to  do  good  for  ever  and 
ever !" 

In  such  thoughts  he  passed  the  time, 
unconscious  of  its  lapse,  until  the  noise  of 
approaching  footsteps  startled  him  ;  and 
fearing  to  be  deprived  of  his  present  privi- 
lege, he  hastily  descended,  replaced  the 
table,  and  seated  himself  as  before.    An 
attendant    entered ;    a   mild-looking   old 
man,  habited   in  a  loose,  Turkish  dress, 
quite  refreshing  to  Alick's  sight,  after  the 
perpetual  flash  of  weapons  to  which  he 
had  lately  been  accustomed,  and  placed  in 
his  hand  a  billet,  on  which  was  written — 
•'  You  must  need  refreshment;  follow  the 
bearer,  who  will  conduct  you  to  a  bath,  and 
supply  a  change  of  clothing,  after  which 
I  wish  to  see  you  again."   The  latter  part 
of  the  communication  was  less  welcome 
than  the  former ;  but  Alick  rose,  and  fol- 
lowed the  old  man,  who  led  him  in  silence 
to  a   small,   but   commodious   bath,  and 
pointing  to   some  apparel,  heaped  on  a 
couch,  left  him.   The  ablution  was  delight- 
ful, and  not  the  less  so  from  the  effect  it 
produced  in  removing  the  stain  from  his 
skin.     He   gladly   threw  aside    his   vest, 
and  soiled  Bedouin  habiliments,  and  se- 
lecting the   simplest  articles  from  those 
before   him,    which    approached   to    the 
European  costume,  he  soon   finished  his 
toilet,  and  rapping  smartly  at  the  door 
where  his  attendant  had  disappeared,  was 
answered  by  the  entrance  of  another,  who 
motioned  him  to  proceed,  following  him, 
until  they  reached  a  moderate-sized,  but 
most    luxuriously    furnished    apartment, 
filled  with  fragrance,  at  the  farther  end 
of  which  reclined  Ali  Mustapha,  in  a  care- 
less, but  costly  dishabille,  smoking  a  long 
Turkish  pipe,   and  before   him  a  small 
table,  covered  with  delicious  fruits,  and, 
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evidently,  rich  wines,  together  with  some 
more  substantial  viands,  half  veiled  by 
fresh  leaves  thrown  lightly  over  it. 

Uncertain  how  he  would  be  received, 
Alick  advanced,  gravely,  and  with  a  feel- 
ing of  cautious  reserve.  He  paused  be- 
fore reaching  the  table,  and  Mustapha 
said,  "  Come,  Mr.  Prisoner,  sit  down,  and 
refresh  yourself  before  we  proceed  to  other 
business." 

He  spoke  in  a  playful  tone,  and  Alick, 
with  marked  seriousness,  answered,  "  I 
am  indeed  a  prisoner,  sir  ;  and  a  prison- 
er's fare  is  more  suitable  to  me  than  what 
is  now  spread  before  me." 

"  Pho !  you  are  too  young  to  philoso- 
phize in  that  fashion — much  younger,  in- 
deed, than  I  imagined.  You  have  suf- 
fered great  privations  too,  and  a  little  sol- 
acinsT  will  not  be  amiss." 

"  My  privations  have  been  more  than 
shared  by  the  dear  comrade  who,  under 
the  additional  infliction  of  a  severe  wound, 
still  lies,  helpless,  friendless,  perhaps  even 
now  dying  in  a  dungeon.  Extend  to  him 
the  kindness  you  have  shown  to  me,  and 
I  shall  be  better  solaced  than  by  all  the 
good  cheer  your  hospitality  has  provided." 

"You  talk  as  if  I  was  the  Governor  of 
Jerusalem,  or  Ibrahim  Pasha  himself.  I 
have  no  power  to  do  more  than  treat  you 
with  a  little  humanity,  while  you  remain 
under  my  care.  So  eat,  drink,  and  be 
merry.  For  this  one  evening  we  will  for- 
get all  but  good  fellowship." 

Alick  saw  the  snare  spread  for  him ;  at 
least,  he  saw  reason  to  guard  vigilantly 
against  falling  into  a  snare  ;  while  the 
thought  that  the  house  in  which  he  was, 
bordered  on,  if  it  did  not  actually  form 
part  of  the  site  of  the  temple  where  his 
fathers  had  worshipped  the  Lord  in  the 
beauty  of  holiness,  and  to  which  nothing 
unclean  might  approach,  roused  within 
him  a  feeling  that  added  energy  and  dig- 
nity to  his  reply.  '•  You  have  shown  me 
much  kindness,  sir,  and  proved,  both  by 
words  and  deeds,  that  you  believe  me 
guiltless  of  what  I  am  charged  with.  My 
friend  is  equally  innocent;  and  he  too  is 
a  son  of  Abraham,  an  heir,  though,  alas  ! 
as  yet  excluded  from  his  inheritance,  of 
all  that  God.  gave  unto  our  fathers,  in  this 
good  land,  and  this  holy  city.  As  our  fa- 
thers were,  we  too  are  just  now  in  bond- 
age to  the  Egyptian;  and  but  for  your 


English  feeling,  excited  on  my  behalf,  we 
should  both  fare  as  ill  as  they  did.  On 
whatever  plea  you  interposed  for  me,  that 
plea  is  equally  applicable  to  him :  I  will 
thankfully  share  any  favour  shown  to  Da 
Costa ;  but  beyond  the  welcome  refresh- 
ment of  your  bath,  your  change  of  rai- 
ment, or  the  liberty  of  thus  interceding 
for  him,  I  can  accept  nothing." 

"  Well,  sit  down,  for  I  am  still  too  much 
the  Englishman  to  loll  here  while  my 
guest  stands." 

Alick  immediately  seated  himself. 

"And  now  take  a  glass  of  wine  with 
me." 

"  Pardon  me,  I  cannot — and  I  will  not," 
he  added,  with  determined  resolution,  as 
the  other  filled  a  glass,  and  pushed  it  to- 
wards him. 

"  Take  my  word  for  it,  Mr. ;  I  have 

not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  your  name — 
what  am  I  to  call  you  ?" 

"  My  name  is  Nathan  Alexander  Co- 
hen." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Cohen,  take  my  word  for 
it,  you  will  need  some  bodily  nerve  to 
carry  you  through  what  may  happen  to- 
morrow, and  which  you  don't  seem  dis- 
posed to  avert." 

"  Whatever  strength  is  needed,  that  I 
shall  obtain,"  said  Alick. 

•'  Whence  is  it  to  come  ?" 

"  From  the  Father  of  Mercies,  the  God 
of  Israel,  in  answer  to  prayer,  which  will 
be  heard  and  granted  for  the  sake  of  His 
dear  Son." 

"  Have  you  been  baptized  ?" 

"  That's  a  pity ;  for,  standing  as  you 
do  between  two  religions,  you  may  chance 
to  fall,  and  get  no  help  from  either." 

This  was  said  jeeringly,  in  evident  ill- 
humour,  and  Alick  made  no  reply,  but 
lifted  his  heart  in  prayer. 

After  some  moments  of  gloomy  silence, 
the  officer  said,  "  To  be  short  and  plain 
with  you.  Mr.  Cohen  ;  I  obtained  the  pres- 
ent indulgence  under  a  wrong  impres- 
sion, and  thought  you  a  fine,  undaunted 
young  fellow,  who  would  prefer  a  career 
of  honourable  enterprise  to  the  bastinado 
and  the  bowstring,  and  on  that  supposi- 
tion I  got  leave  to  parley  with  you.  If 
you  continue  in  this  mood,  I  can  do  no 
more ;  we  must  to-morrow  resume  our 
former   position — you  a  captured    Arab 
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robber ;  I  an  officer  of  the  Pasha's  army, 
wholly  unconnected  with  your  affairs  !" 

"  But  you  know  me  to  be  an  English 
subject,  no  Arab,  and  no  robber.  You 
will  surely  aid  me  to  appeal  to  the  Britifch 
consul,  or  communicate  with  my  friends." 

••  I  am  prohibited  from  so  doing.  It 
was  on  this  condition  that  I  obtained  for 
you  a  respite  from  the  fate  then  impend- 
ing. I  incurred  personal  hazard  to  serve 
you  so  far:  beyond  it  I  cannot  go  but  at 
a  far  greater  risk." 

"  In  that  case,  I  can  say  no  more :  I 
had  better  return  to  my  prison." 

"  Yet  consider  well,  or  conviction  may 
arrive  too  late.  The  Aga  holds  your  life 
in  his  hand — his  word  is  fate." 

••  The  hand  that  holds  my  Hfe,"  an- 
swered Alick,  "  is  no  mortal  hand.  If  it 
be  His  will  to  deliver  me  to  death,  none 
can  save ;  ii"  it  be  His  will  to  preserve, 
none  can  harm  me.  He  has  given  me 
the  precious  assurance,  that  none  coming 
to  Him  shall  be  cast  out ;  and  since  1  have 
been  drawn,  and  have  come  to  Him,  I 
know  that  to  me  the  promise  is  sure.  He 
will  raise  me  up  at  the  last  day." 

'*  You  preach  so  well,  you  had  better 
live  to  follow  your  vocation  in  the  Pasha's 
service.  If  not  a  soldier,  you  would  make 
a  capital  muezzim." 

•'  I  know,"  said  Alick,  "  the  tyranny, 
cruelty,  and  caprice  of  those  whom  you 
serve,  too  well,  to  desire  you  should  incur 
the  possibility  of  offending  them  to  serve 
me  ;  or  I  might  work  successfully  on  your 
English  feelings  to  attempt  it.  I  refrain 
from  so  doing,  in  the  earnest  hope  that 
you  may  be  spared  to  repent.  Not  all 
the  luxuries  that  surround  you  here, 
not  all  the  distinctions,  in  wealth,  title, 
fame,  that  you  may  acquire,  can  avail 
you  in  the  eternity  that  is  to  come.  O, 
consider  this,  ere  it  be  too  late :  look  around 
you,  and  recall  what  He  suffered  to  redeem 
the  soul  you  are  destroying,  who  passed 
even  here  a  life  of  sorrow,  and  died  a 
death  of  shame.  Repent,  and  return  ; 
for  the  Lord  has  no  pleasure  in  the  death 
of  him  that  dieth,  but  rather  that  he  turn 
from  his  evil  way  and  hve." 

The  renegade  had  risen  fiercely,  when 
the  youth  began  ;  he  now  stood,  frowning 
and  muttering,  but  made  no  reply.  A 
signal  brought  back  the  attendant,  who 
touched  Alick's  shoulder  and  motioned  to 


him  to  retire.  He  proceeded  a  few  steps, 
then  turned  and  said,  "  May  I  go  to  my 
friend  ?" 

"  No  !"  was  the  answer ;  and  the  attend- 
ant, startled  by  the  angry  tone,  hurried 
him  away. 

Once  more  in  his  place  of  confinement, 
Alick  breathed  freely ;  he  had  not  done 
so  in  the  perfumed  atmosphere  of  the 
sumptuous  apartment.  Before  he  had 
been  locked  in  many  minutes,  a  man  of 
very  different  aspect  from  any  he  had  seen 
there  entered,  set  before  him  some  coarse 
bread  and  water,  and  pointing  to  his  Arab 
dress,  which  had  been  brought  and  depos- 
ited on  the  bed,  left  him  again  alone.  His 
miserable  meal  was  eaten  with  new  relish, 
his  dress  changed  again,  and  after  a  little 
time  spent  in  prostrate  prayer,  he  was  at 
his  high  window,  communing  with  the 
past,  and  realizing  the  future.  Thoughts 
of  home,  of  the  Ryans,  and  even  more 
painfully  of  Da  Costa,  would  interpose ; 
but  they  were  as  light  summer-clouds 
crossing  the  sunshine  of  his  spirit.  He 
watched  till  nightfall,  then  tranquilly  slept 
till  day ;  and  seeing  how  hopeless  was 
the  plan  of  an  appeal  to  the  English  con- 
sulate from  the  sentence  of  those  who 
were  resolved  to  regard  and  to  treat  him 
as  a  plundering  Arab,  in  the  dress  of 
whom  he  was  evidently  required  again  to 
appear,  he  resolved  to  leave  his  cause  in 
higher  hands,  and  to  stay  his  mind  where 
it  would  be  kept  in  perfect  peace. 

Towards    noon,  his  former  guard  ap- 
peared, and  with  exulting  looks  and  scof- 
fing words,  hurried  him  along.     The  scene 
that  he  so  yearned  to  behold  once  more  was 
not  now  the  place  of  judgment ;  instead 
of  the  roof  of  the  house,  he  found  himself 
in  a  wide,   but  low   and   uncomfortable 
apartment,   only   the   farther  end   being 
temporarily  fitted  up  for  the  Aga's  deputy,, 
who  was  surrounded  by  officers,  and  near 
him  the  executioners,  with  their  instru- 
ments of  varied  cruelty  and  death.     No' 
interpreter  was  there  ;  and  Alick  felt  that 
his   doom   was   sealed ;   while   the  rude 
hurry  prevailing  in  every  quarter  showed 
that  scarcely   even   the  semblance  of  a 
trial  awaited  him.    His  old  accuser  ap- 
proached  the   deputy,   and    speaking  so 
fast  and  low  that  not  a  sentence  could  be 
distinctly  heard   at   the   distance  where 
Alick  stood,  he  told  his  tale,  frequently 
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pointing  to  the  prisoner,  while  others  oc- 
casionally assented,  corroborating  his  ly- 
ing evidence.  The  deputy  gave  a  divided 
attention,  half  engaged  in  a  whispering 
conversation  with  another  official,  who 
stood  behind  him  :  and  soon  uttered  some 
words,  which  included  Alick's  sentence,  for 
the  soldiers  eagerly  closed  around,  and  one 
of  the  executioners,  seizing  his  arms,  com- 
menced binding  them.  A  sort  of  avenue 
was  formed  to  the  door  by  which  he  had 
entered,  and  along  thifc  he  was  roughly 
dragged ;  but  a  sudden  stir  took  place  near 
the  deputy's  seat,  the  tapestry  that  hung 
round  the  recess  was  somewhat  violently 
drawn  aside,  and  the  Aga  himself  appear- 
ed. Alick's  progress  was  arrested  by 
command ;  the  deputy  was  speedily  dis- 
placed, and  his  chief  enstalled  ;  and  when 
the  prisoner  was  led  back,  he  saw  not 
only  the  Governor  of  Jerusalem,  but  the 
English  consul,  two  naval  officers  in  the 
uniform  of  the  Lion  Isle,  and  behind 
them,  with  eyes  almost  starting  out  of 
their  sockets,  the  honest,  weather-beaten 
face  of  his  first  friend,  the  Gunner. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

"Now,  to  examine  this  Arab."  said  the 
Eno-lish  consul ;  when  A  lick,  his  counte- 
nance  shaded  by  the  red  shawl  that  the 
rude  eagerness  of  the  executioners  had  so 
shifted  as  almost  to  cover  his  face,  was 
again  led  towards  the  divan. 

"  No  Arab  1"  exclaimed  one  of  the  En- 
glish officers,  as  Ahck  pushed  back  the 
covering  with  his  fettered  arm  and  eager- 
•  ly  gazed  on  Gordon ;  who,  clasping,  or 
rather  clapping  his  hands,  in  unspeakable 
agitation,  cried  out,  "It  is  himself!  Mr. 
Cohen,  my  dear  young  Mr.  Cohen  !"  and 
was  proceeding,  when  silence  was  com- 
manded, and  the  Aga,  turning  to  the  con- 
sul, bade  him  question  the  prisoner. 

This  was  soon  done ;  and  a  little  cross- 
questioning  of  the  accusers,  proved  that 
they  had  no  shadow  of  evidence  to  oppose 
to  AHck's  assertions.  He  was  unbound, 
and  a  formal  demand  made  for  Da  Costa, 
to  which  a  communication  was  returned, 
ihat  seemed  to  satisfy  the  consul.    Some 


forms  were  gone  through,  happily  expe- 
dited by  the  same  press  of  business  that 
had  hurried  Alick's  condemnation,  and  he 
was,  almost  before  he  knew  how  the 
change  took  place,  a  free  man,  in  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem,  with  the  merry  cheers 
of  the  young  Englishmen  testifying  their 
triumph,  in  spite  of  the  consul's  admo- 
nitions. Gordon  had  no  voice  to  cheer 
with ;  his  joy  at  Alick's  rescue  had  been 
increased  to  such  overpowering  delight 
by  the  youth's  fervent  ejaculatory  thanks- 
giving, which  he  offered  in  the  name  of 
the  Redeemer,  adding,  "  The  very  Paschal 
Lamb,  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  !" — 
then  clasping  the  old  sailor's  hand,  he 
pointed  to  the  Mount,  saying,  "  There  He 
will  come  with  clouds,  and  every  eye 
shall  see  him,  and  they  also  which  pierced 
him  ;  but  I  shall  not  wail ;  for  he  is  my 
Lord  and  my  God — the  Rock  of  my  sal- 
vation, and  my  sure  refuge."  Then  turn- 
ing to  the  consul  he  repeated  his  thanks, 
for  this  unaccountable  interposition,  as  he 
termed  it;  and  anxiously  enquired  wheth- 
er they  should  not  proceed  at  once  to  Da 
Costa's  prison. 

"  No,"  replied  the  consul :  "  some  little 
delay  must  take  place  in  his  liberation, 
but  you  may  be  satisfied  as  to  his  safety." 

"  How.  did  you  discover  our  situation  1 
I  am  puzzled  to  account  for  it." 

"  Why,"  said  one  of  the  officers,  •'  we 
actually  went  as  your  accusers,  heartily 
glad  of  your  impending  fate,  and  dream- 
ing of  anything  rather  than  a  rescue. 
Three  days  since,  we  were  on  an  excur- 
sion, and  passed  through  a  party,  who,  [ 
believe,  had  you  under  arrest." 

••  Yes,  we  were  bound  and  guarded : 
and  my  involuntary  exclamation  on  rec- 
ognizing Gordon,  procured  me  the  blow 
that  has  so  disfigured  my  mouth." 

"  The  rascals !  it  is  well  for  some  of 
them,  and  perhaps  for  us,  that  we  did  not 
discover  you  then.  We  proceeded,  and 
soon  after  arrived  at  a  place  where  it  was 
clear  a  combat  of  some  kind  had  occurred, 
not  without  bloodshed.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance from  this,  we  halted  to  refresh  our- 
selves ;  and  Gordon  straying  along  a  beat- 
en, but  secluded  track,  suddenly  shouted 
so  loud,  as  to  bring  us  presently  to  his 
side.  He  had  found  several  small  arti- 
cles which  seemed  to  have  been  shaken, 
or  otherwise    dislodged,    from  a  camePis 
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pack ;  and  among  them  a  Hebrew  Bible, 
with  your  name  in  it.  I  never  saw  a 
man  more  moved— nothing  would  satisfy 
him  but  a  hot  pursuit  in  that  direction, 
until  it  happily  occurred  to  us  that  the 
Pasha's  men  and  their  Bedouin  prisoners 
must  necessarily  have  come  straight  from 
the  scene  of  combat;  having  just  passed 
by  us.  We  carefully  traced  the  camel's 
footsteps — for  apparently  there  was  but 
one — back  to  that  spot ;  here  we  lost  it 
in  the  confused  tramp  of  horses,  and  other 
symptoms  of  a  melee.  We  held  a  council 
of  war,  and  decided  on  an  immediate  re- 
turn to  Jerusalem,  where,  with  the  con- 
sul's help,  who  at  first  was  absent,  but  on 
his  return  bestirred  himself  most  actively, 
we  ascertained  that  two  Bedouin  robbers 
had  been  brought  in,  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  at  the  time  we  concluded  you 
must  have  arrived.  To-day  we,  by  great 
and  persevering  importunity,  saw  the 
Aga;  and  it  was  to  extort  from  you  some 
tidings  of  yourself,  whom  we  supposed  to 
have  been  murdered  or  spirited  away,  that 
we  prevailed  on  the  worthy  Governor  to 
summon  you  back,  though  in  the  way  to 
execution,  until  we  should  narrowly  ques- 
tion you." 

"  And  how  am  I  to  thank  you,  gentle- 
men, for  all  this  noble,  generous  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  an  insignificant  stranger  ?" 

"  Nay,  if  you  have  any  thanks  to  be- 
stow, give  them  to  Gordon.  I  believe  the 
fellow  would  have  blown  our  brains  out, 
if  we  had  even  hesitated  in  the  matter." 

"  No,  no,  sir,"  said  the  Gunner,  "  you 
were  both  as  earnest  in  the  matter  as 
though  Mr.  Cohen  had  been  your  dearest 
friend.  I  crave  your  forgiveness  for  my 
many  freedoms  of  speech  and  action  du- 
ring the  time :  and  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  I  thank  you  for  your  condescension, 
in  permitting  me  to  follow  you  on  this  ex- 
cursion, through  a  land  that  for  many 
a  year  I  had  longed  to  see,  little  thinking 
that  the  very  indulgence  of  my  wish 
would  have  brought  with  it  such  a  bless- 
ed privilege  as  this,  in  helping  to  rescue 
one  of  the  royal  race  of  Jacob  on  the  very 
soil  of  his  fathers  !"  He  shrank  again  into 
the  rear,  to  hide  the  emotion  that  over- 
powered him. 

"  The  poor  fellow  absolutely  idolizes 
you,''  whispered  one  of  the  officers  to 
Alick :  "  I  never  saw  such  devoted  affec- 
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tion.  He  cried  like  a  child  over  your 
Bible,  and  would  fain  have  read  it, 
from  the  wrong  end,  backwards  like  Eng- 
lish, but  none  of  us  knew  a  letter  of  the 
character.  We  got  leave  for  him  from 
Beyrout,  where  his  ship  and  ours  are,  to 
accompany  us  on  this  trip,  for  his  enthu- 
siasm is  quite  piquant ;  and  indeed  we 
have  learned  more  of  sacred  history  in  a 
few  days  from  him,  than  ever  we  learned 
in  all  our  lives  before.  He  spoke  of  you 
more  than  once,  before  our  adventure,  in 
a  way  that  partly  accounted  for  his  agita- 
tion on  finding  the  Bible.  I  believe  no 
earthly  event  could  have  delighted  him 
like  your  rescue." 

"  And  to  no  earthly  hand  would  I  so 
gladly  owe  it,"  exclaimed  Alick,  deeply 
moved:  "he  has  been  mainly  instru- 
mental in  effecting  for  me  a  far  greater  de- 
liverance." 

"  Indeed !  he  never  told  us  of  it.  It 
must  be  singularly  remarkable  to  be 
greater  than  this." 

Alick  felt  the  difficulty  of  making  the 
avowal  to  a  man  who  evidently  had  no 
feeling  of  spiritual  things ;  but  he  would 
not  keep  silence.  Raising  his  voice,  to  be 
heard  by  all  the  party,  he  said,  •'  What  is 
the  death  of  the  body,  to  the  death  of  the 
soul  ?  I,  a  sinful  son  of  Abraham,  was 
living  without  hope  and  under  a  curse, 
because  without  any  faith  in  that  Seed  of 
Abraham  in  whom  only,  we,  and  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  are  blessed.  Here, 
my  fathers  crucified  their  King,  their 
Messiah,  their  Almighty  Deliverer;  and 
I,  in  equal  unbelief,  rejected  Him — Him 
who  alone  can  save  !  It  was  Gordon  who 
induced  me  to  study  the  Scriptures  that 
testify  of  Him,  and  by  the  Scriptures  I 
was  led — not  without  human  help,  but 
still  mainly  by  the  Scriptures,  to  receive 
the  testimony  of  God  concerning  His  Son, 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whom  I  acknowledge 
to  be  the  King,  the  divine  King  of  Israel." 

"  Then  you  have  renounced  Judaism  ?" 
said  the  younger  officer,  with  an  aspect  of 
surprise  and  some  pleasure. 

"  Renounced  Judaism  ?  Never  !  Jesus 
never  disowned  it,  his  Apostles  never  re- 
nounced it ;  why  then  should  I  ?  To  be 
a  Hebrew  is  my  privilege,  my  glory,  my 
joy.  I  am  sealed  in  my  flesh  with  the 
seal  of  God's  precious  promises  to  Israel 
concerning  this  land,  which  is  ours  by 
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His  gift,  and  to  which  He  will  yet  restore 
us  openly  :  I  hope  to  be  sealed  also  with 
the  seal  of  His  spiritual  promises  in  Christ 
Jesus,  which  is  baptism,  but  not  to  do 
away  with  the  privileges  of  circumcision, 
which  are  also  mine  by  a  covenant  that 
shall  never  be  broken." 

Gordon's  countenance  glowed  with  de- 
lio^ht ;  the  others  looked  rather  bewildered, 
but  much  interested ;  and  the  elder  officer 
said,  '•  I  doubt  whether  the  clergy  will 
allow  you  to  hold  these  things  together : 
they  will  say  you  put  now  wine  in  an  old 
bottle — a  new  piece  on  an  old  garment." 

"  Then  they  will  say  wrong,"  answered 
Alick.  "  If  Israel,  as  a  nation,  was  to  be 
lost  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  if  this 
our  holy  and  beloved  city  was  to  continue 
in  the  hands  of  Gentile  people,  infidels  or 
believers,  then,  I  admit,  a  Jew  embracing 
the  faith  of  the  Gospel  might  cease,  in 
outward  distinctions,  to  be  a  Jew.  But 
we  know  the  contrary ;  we  know  that  the 
land  is  ours  by  a  covenant  for  ever ;  and 
we  are  bound  not  to  despise  the  gift  of 
God,  nor  to  cast  from  us  the  distinctions 
that  he  has  been  pleased  to  establisk  be- 
tween us  and  other  people." 

"But  it  is  far  from  being  an  admitted 
fact,  that  such  distinction  is  to  continue 
in  your  converted  state.  You  have  been 
kept  distinct,  as  a  sort  of  living  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  God's  threatenings,  while  for 
seventeen  hundred  years  your  people  have 
been — pardon  me — outcast  and  despised, 
a  monument  of  divine  indignation." 

"  Ay,  most  true,"  said  Alick,  with  great 
animation  ;  "  and  we  shall  be  kept  distinct 
as  a  living  testimony  to  the  truth  of  God's 
promises,  restored,  and  in  the  sight  of  all 
people  made  a  monument  of  divine  mercy 
and  love."    * 

Gordon,  trembling  with  emotion,  put 
into  his  hand  a  small  Bible,  pointing  out 
something,  that  Alick  immediately  and 
exultingly  read.  "  Moreover,  the  word  of 
the  Lord  came  to  Jeremiah,  saying,  Con- 
siderest  thou  not  what  this  people  have 
spoken,  saying.  The  two  families  which 
the  Lord  hath  chosen,  he  hath  even  cast 
them  oflf  ^  Thus  they  have  despised  my 
peopl€^  that  they  should  be  no  more  a  na- 
tion before  them.  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
If  my  covenant  be  not  with  day  and 
night,  and  if  I  have  not  appointed  the  or- 
dinances of  heaven  and  earth ,  then  will 


I  cast  away  the  seed  of  Jacob,  and  Da\  id 
my  servant,  so  that  I  will  not  take  any 
of  his  seed  to  be  rulers  over  the  seed 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  :  for  I  will 
cause  their  captivity  to  return,  and  have 
mercy  on  them." 

Hitherto  the  group  had  remained,  alone 
and  unnoticed,  in  one  of  the  desolate 
streets  of  Jerusalem  :  strangers,  however, 
approached,  and  the  Consul  recommended 
their  adjourning  to  some  place  where 
Alick  might  lay  aside  his  strange  disguise  ; 
offering  every  thing  in  his  own  power  to- 
wards his  comfortable  domestication,  un- 
til Da  Costa  should  be  liberated.  Alick 
thanked  him,  but  named  the  Ryans  as 
friends  to  whom  he  must  repair:  and  after 
arranging  to  meet  his  naval  deliverers  in 
the  evening,  he  left  them,  with  oft-repeated 
acknowledgments,  to  seek  out  Captain 
Ryan's  abode,  to  which  they  were  very 
near.  His  heart  throbbed  with  anxiety, 
as  he  entered  the  door,  which  was  partly 
open,  but  no  one  was  within.  All,  how- 
ever, bespoke  the  continual  residence  of 
his  friends.  He  tried  the  door  of  Char- 
ley's apartment,  it  was  fast;  he  called, 
and  knocked,  but  none  answered.  In  a 
corner,  however,  he  saw  a  bag  that  con- 
tained some  old  apparel  of  his  own,  to 
which  he  helped  himself,  made  a  hasty 
toilet,  and  again  sallied  forth,  towards  the 
Jews'  quarter. 

He  found  old  Wilhelm  in  deep  grief, 
weeping  over  his  prayer-book ;  and  on 
seeing  him,  the  tears  of  the  afflicted  Isra- 
ehte  flowed  in  greater  abundance.  Anx- 
iously Alick  inquired  whether  he  had 
tidings  of  his  son.  "  The  worst,  the  worst 
of  tidings,"  answered  the  old  man,  wring- 
ing his  hands  :  "  better  he  had  died  !  bet- 
ter I  had  died  ere  I  heard  it !" 

"Where  is  he?" 

"  In  London,  reaping  the  wages  of  his 
base  apostacy." 

Several  other  Hebrews  entered,  and 
their  lamentations,  intermixed  with  many 
heavy  curses  on  the  seduced  and  his  se- 
ducers, shewed  Alick  what  he  might  him- 
self expect  to  encounter,  w^hen  his  own 
change  became  known.  He  remained 
silent  till  the  storm  abated,  then  spoke  of 
Da  Costa,  and  related  the  wonderful  tale 
of  his  own  deliverance,  imparting  also  his 
anxiety  concerning  his  friend. 

•'  We  can  do  nothing — we  can  do  no- 
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thing !  exciaimea  tne  Jews,  in  renewed 
grief—"  Israel  is  smitten  wheresoever  he 
be;  and  chiefly,  here  he  is  smote  with 
the  stroke  of  a  cruel  one." 

"  Better,"  said  old  Wilhelm,  "  to  be 
smote  with  any  stroke  than  that  of  the 
evil  conscience  of  him  who  has  forsaken 
the  Lord  his  God  to  follow  Baal."  Again 
were  the  anathemas  renewed ;  and  Alick 
whispered  to  Wilhelm,  "  How  can  you 
bear  to  hear  such  curses  on  your  child  ?" 

"  God  hath  cursed  him,"  answered  the 
unhappy  father,  '•  and  man  but  assents. 
His  crime  is  greatly  aggravated  :  he  has 
joined  the  Christians,  and  nearly  prevailed 
to  lead  a  young  maiden  of  Israel  into  an 
evil  path." 

••  Impossible !"  cried  Alick,  as  the  im- 
age of  Esther,  in  all  her  strictness,  rose 
before  him. 

"  My  son,"  said  an  aged  Rabbi,  •'  thou 
art  happy  in  conceiving  that  to  be  impos- 
sible which  daily  experience  among  the 
wicked  proves  to  be  not  only  possible,  but 
frequent.  The  subtlety  of  the  Nazarene 
doctrine  is  great,  and  the  hold  which  it 
takes  on  the  youthful  mind  is  marvellous.. 
It  is  a  whirlpool — come  but  within  the 
outermost  circle,  and  thou  art  presently 
sucked  down." 

Alick  replied  not;  he  would  have  freely 
exposed  himself  to  their  wrath,  and  not 
flinched  from  their  curses  in  the  cause  of 
truth,  but  their  sorrow  moved  him  so 
much  that  he  could  not  just  then  add  to 
the  dismay  which  overwhelmed  them. 
Never  had  he  felt  so  tenderly  towards  his 
people  as  then,  when  had  they  known  all 
that  had  passed,  they  would  have  spurned 
him  with  indignation.  He  waited  a  space, 
then  renewed  his  questions,  until,  with 
some  hesitation,  young  Wilhelm's  letter 
was  handed  to  him.  Alick  eagerly  ran 
over  the  contents,  relating  to  his  escape 
from  the  Maronite  fathers,  and  his  invol- 
untary voyage  to  England,  in  the  capa- 
city of  a  common  seaman ;  his  meeting 
with  a  pious  messmate,  whose  comments 
on  the  word  of  God,  which  he  had  long 
studied,  opened  to  his  view  truths  till  then 
unseen  :  and  several  adventures  that  befel 
him,  and  at  length  came  to  the  part  which 
he  longed  to  read.  Wilhelm,  descanting 
on  the  providential  course  of  circum- 
stances, mentioned,  as  confirming  his 
view,   the  fact  that  his   betrothed,  who 


had  been  a  most  bitter  opposer  of  the 
Gospel,  had  come  almost  to  the  same 
point  with  himself,  through  the  happy, 
rejoicing  death  of  an  old  Christian  servant- 
woman,  long  attached  to  the  family;  so 
that  when  he  expected  to  encounter  the 
most  relentless  opposition,  and  probably 
to  be  dismissed  for  ever  from  the  regard 
of  that  beloved  object,  he  found  her,  if 
possible,  more  anxious  to  inquire  into  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  than  he  was  to 
set  them  before  her.  As  Alick  read,  his 
joy  became  too  great  for  concealment, 
and  one  of  the  Rabbins  abruptly  snatched 
the  paper  from  his  hand,  sharply  inquiring 
what  made  him  smile. 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Alick,  "  but  that 
lady  is  my  own  cousin,  and  I  had  not 
heard  of  her  since  I  left  England." 

He  was  rebuked  for  disregard  of  the 
glory  of  the  law  ;  and  the  lamentations  be- 
ing resumed,  he  took  his  departure,  promis- 
ing to  bring  them  on  the  morn  some  tidings 
of  Da  Costa.  Alick  then  bent  his  way  to 
the  public  place  of  wailing,  where,  standing 
a  little  apart,  with  sympathy  impressed  on 
every  rough  line  of  his  honest  face,  stood 
the  Gunner,  who,  when  Alick  placed  him- 
self beside  him,  whispered,  ''  The  officers 
are  coming  directly :  they  are  wonder- 
fully moved.  Sir,  by  this  meeting  with 
you  ;  and  full  of  interest  for  your  dear  peo- 
ple.    May  it  be  increased  a  hundred  fold !" 

Before  Alick  could  reply,  the  two  Eng- 
lishmen appeared,  and  he  watched  them 
for  some  time  unobserved,  for  their  whole 
attention  was  absorbed  by  the  spectacle 
before  them,  than  which  a  more  touching 
one  could  scarcely  be  imagined. 

The  portion  of  wall,  which  no  doubt  is 
a  fragment  of  the  ancient  inclosure  of 
Jerusalem,  near  the  south-eastern  corner 
of  the  outer  court  of  the  Temple,  consists 
of  some  immense  stones,  forming  a  solid 
piece  of  masonry,  and  perforated  in  vari- 
ous parts,  with  httle  chinks  and  crevices. 
These  the  Jews  believe  to  form  the  gate 
through  which  all  prayer  must  pass  on  its 
way  to  heaven,  from  whatever  quarter  of 
the  world  ascending ;  a  notion  founded, 
no  doubt,  on  the  expression  so  frequently 
repeated  in  Solomon's  sublime  prayer  of 
dedication :  "  When  they  shall  pray  to- 
wards this  place,"  and  on  the  custom  of 
Israel  so  to  do,  from  all  distances,  in  the 
earliest  times  of  their  dispersion.      Of 
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course,  no  privilege  is  considered  so  great 
as  to  lay  the  lips  against  one  of  these 
crevices,  and  to  whisper  tiie  supplication 
through  it,  which  will  yet  be  heard  ;  even 
the   prayer  for  pardon  and  deliverance. 
There  were  several,  both  of  males  and 
females,  present,  some  speaking  through 
these  openings,  others  seated  at  the  foot 
of  the  wall,  weeping,  and  wailing,  and  re- 
citing prayers  ajid  psalms:  among  these 
sat  a  most  venerable  man,  of  superior  as- 
pect, habited  in  a  long  flowing  gown  of 
dark  brown  serge,  with  a  girdle,  to  which 
descended   a    thick    beard    of   glittering 
whiteness,  while  locks  of  the  same  silvery 
appearance  shaded  his  face,  contrasting 
with  eyebrows  of  the  deepest  black.     A 
small,  close  black  cap  covered  the  crown 
of  his   head,  and   his    bony  hands  w^ere 
clasped  upon  it,  as  if  in  some  strong  effort 
to  repress  the  workings  of  his  brain.     His 
head   was   bowed,   and    tears  slowly  fell 
trickling   over   the   snowy   beard,   to   be 
gently  wiped  away  by  the  hand  of  a  most 
lovely  maiden,  who  bent  over  him,  whis- 
pering from  time  to  time  something  that 
evidently  bore  a  reference  to  the  Temple  ; 
for  her  eyes  continually  wandered  from 
her  aged   companion  to  the  direction  in 
which  it  stood  ;  and  with  an  upward  cast, 
as  though  contemplating  some  lofty  ob- 
ject.    Her  look  was  the  very  personifica- 
tion of  uncomplaining  sorrow,  and  so  ab- 
sorbinff  as  to  render  her  unconscious  of 
all  around,  it  completely  engrossed  her. 

After  a  while,  the  old  man  rose,  and 
then  it  became  evident  that  he  was  totally 
blind.  He  lifted  his  venerable  face  to 
the  light,  spread  forth  his  hands,  and  with 
slow,  solemn  movement,  guided  by  the 
maiden,  whose  downcast  eyes  watched 
his  every  step,  he  approached  the  wall, 
where  a  crevice  had  just  been  left  by  its 
last  proprietor.  To  this  the  maiden  was 
leading  him,  and  as  they  passed  rather 
near,  the  two  young  English  officers  took 
off  their  caps.  It  was  a  spontaneous 
movement  of  respect,  and  to  Alick,  whom 
as  yet  they  had  not  perceived,  how  grate- 
ful !  The  old  man  reached  the  place  ;  his 
child  laid  his  trembling  hands  against  the 
wall,  and  as  he  bent  to  the  narrow  open- 
ing, deep  sobs  burst  from  his  bosom, 
while  she,  one  hand  spread  over  her  fore- 
head and   eyes,   which  were    raised   to 


heaven,  poured   forth   what   seemed   an 
agony  of  silent  supplication,  shaking  her 
head,  and  stretching  out  the  other  hand, 
clenched  with  the  fervency  of  her  mental 
appeal.  The  younger  sailor  appeared  quite 
unnerved ;  and  turning  from  them,  encoun- 
tered a  look  from  Alick  that  he  seemed 
able   to  appreciate.     The  aged  Hebrew 
continued  to  sob,  and  to  ejaculate  broken 
sentences,  until  Alick,  who  had  just  re- 
covered from  Gordon  his   precious  He- 
brew Bible,  stepped  forwards,  and  com- 
menced, in  a  low,  solemn,  but  most  distinct 
voice,  reading   in   that  sacred  language 
what  the  Gunner  immediately  pointed  out 
to  the  officers  in  his  own  little  Bible,  for 
Alick  had  shown  him  what  he  was  about 
to  repeat.     "  If  they  sin  against  thee,  (for 
there  is  no  man  which  sinneth  not)  and 
thou  be   angry   with   them    and   deliver 
them  over  before  their  enemies,  and  they 
carry  them  away  captives,  into  a  land  far 
off  or  near ;  yet  if  they  bethink  themselves 
in  the  land  whither  they  are  carried  cap- 
tive, and  turn  and  pray  unto  Thee  in  the 
land  of  their  captivity,  saying,  We  have 
sinned,  we  have  done  amiss,  and  have 
dealt  wickedly;   if  they  return    to    thee 
with  all  their   heart  and  with   all  their 
soul,  in  the  land  of  their  captivity,  whith- 
er they  have  carried  them  captives,  and 
pray  toward  their  land,  which  thou  gavest 
unto  their  fathers,  and  toward  the  city 
which  thou  hast  chosen,  and  toward  the 
house  which  I  have  built  for  thy  name ; 
then  hear  thou  from  the  heavens,  even 
from  thy  dwelling-place,  their  prayer  and 
their    supplication,    and   maintain    their 
cause,  and  forgive  thy  people  which  have 
sinned    against  thee."     At  that  word  a 
universal  response  burst  from  all  the  He- 
brews present:  they  stretched  forth  their 
hands,  and  in  one  voice  cried,  "  Foro-ive 
thy   people   w^hich   have   sinned  against 
thee  !"     Alick  resumed  :  and  his  tone  be- 
came loud,  and  his  manner  most  energetic 
as   he   proceeded,    "  Now,  my  God,   let, 
I  beseech  thee,  thine  eyes  be  open,  and 
thine  ears  be  attent  unto  the  prayer  that 
is  made  in  this  place.      Now,  therefore. 
Arise,  O  Lord  God,  into  thy  resting-place, 
thou  and  the  Ark  of  thy  strength  ;  let  thy 
priests,  O  Lord  God,  be  clothed  with  sal- 
vation, and  let  thy  saints  rejoice  in  good- 
ness.   O  Lord  God,  turn  not  away  the 
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face  of  thine  anointed ;  remember  the 
mercies  of  David  thy  servant  !"*  And 
the  Jews  repeated,  "  Turn  not  away  the 
face  of  thine  anointed:  remember  the 
mercies  of  David  thy  servant !" 

The  two  Englishmen  stood  uncovered, 
their  hands  joined  over  the  Gunner's  well- 
worn  little  Bible,  reading  with  wonder, 
awe.  and  delight,  words  that  they  proba- 
bly had  never  before  noticed,  and  looking 
on  the  scene  before  them  as  something 
miraculous.  Alick,  meanwhile,  stepped 
up  to  the  blind  old  Israelite,  and  respect- 
fully kissing  one  of  the  hands  that  still 
rested  against  the  wall,  emphatically  said, 
"  Messiah  Ben-David  is  the  hope  of  fsrael : 
pray  that  our  God  will  reveal  him  unto 
you."  "  Bless  thee,  my  son  !"  exclaimed 
the  old  man ;  and  Alick,  whose  heart 
welcomed  the  blessing,  exclaimed  to  all 
around,  as  he  left  the  place,  "  Oh !  pray, 
pray  for  the  revelation  of  Him,  who  shall 
turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob."  "  We 
do — we  will,"  was  the  reply ;  and  blessings 
still  followed  his  retreating  steps. 

•'  f  declare,"  said  one  of  the  officers, 
"  we  have  done  a  better  deed  in  rescuintj; 
you,  Cohen,  than  we  were  aware  of  Gor- 
don, we  owe  you  much  for  putting  us  up 
to  this." 

•'  Will  you  love  my  dear  people,  and 
serve  them  as  you  have  opportunity?" 
asked  Alick. 

"  Ay,  that  we  will !"  they  replied  ;  and 
the  younger  added,  "  T  have  done  great 
injustice  to  your  people — I  fancied  Jew 
only  another  word  for  something  very  dis- 
reputable ;  but  as  long  as  I  live  I  shall 
remember  the  look  of  that  kingly  old  man, 
and  his  beautiful  daughter,  and  blush  for 
my  prejudices." 

"  Something  more  than  that,  I  hope, 
Sir,"  said  the  Gunner.  "  You  will  re- 
member having  stood  on  the  very  spot 
where  God's  temple  was  reared,  and  hav- 
ing seen  how,  in  the  midst  of  poverty,  sor- 
row, exile,  every  sort  of  oppression,  His  an- 
cient people  come  to  plead  with  Him  the 
promises  which  they  know  He  will  fulfil." 
"  True.  I  thought  you  very  bold,  Co- 
hen, to  speak  as  you  did  about  the  reveal- 
ing of  Him  who,  of  course,  is  Jesus  Christ." 
"  And  I  thought  myself  very  cowardly 
to  say  no  more,"  answered  he ;  "  but  1 1 

*  2  Chron.  iv.  I 


trust  to  speak  out  to  every  one  of  them 
ere  I  depart." 

"  Hey  day !"  cried  the  young  man, 
"what  have  we  here,  to  run  us  all  down? 
Have  a  care,  my  lad,  or  you'll  demohsh 
me;  and  he  stepped  aside,  to  make  way 
for  Charley,  who,  shouting  and  capering 
like  a  mad  creature,  rushed  into  Alick's 
arms,  exclaiming,  "My  precious  Mr.  Al- 
ick !  my  darlint  of  a  Jew  !  is  it  your  own 
self— sure  now,  is  it?" 

"  My  own,  own  Charley  !  and  so  you're 
ahve,  and  not  only  alive,  but  strong  enough 
to  struggle.  Oh,  Mrs.  Ryan,  what  joy  it 
is  to  see  you — my  dear  Sir !  here's  my 
first  friend,  Gordon,  the  man  who  led  me 
the  first  step  towards  the  blessing  that 
now  I  possess — the  blessing  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  my  only  Saviour!" 

Charley's  cry  of  joy  was  quite  starthng ; 
and  the  tearful  smiles  of  his  parents,  the 
commotion  of  delight,  in  which  Alick  did 
not  forget  to  introduce  his  other  Eno-lish 
preservers,  were  quite  an  unusual  scene 
in  the  streets  of  captive  Zion.  They 
were  not  far  from  Captain  Ryan's  abode, 
into  which  the  whole  party  entered :  and 
there  Alick  related  his  strange  adventures, 
which  were  listened  to  with  great  and  va- 
ried emotion :  but  when  it  was  stated  that 
Da  Costa  remained  imprisoned,  under  cir- 
cumstances so  distressing.  Captain  Ryan 
started  up,  and  said,  "  That  will  not  do  ; 
he  must  be  liberated  at  once."  "  The 
Consul  will  see  to  it,"  said  one  of  the  offi- 
cers. "  The  Consul  has  been  hurried 
away  within  this  hour,  on  unexpected, 
unavoidable  business ;  and  I  happen  to 
know  that  Da  Costa  has  powerful  and 
bitter  enemies,  who  will,  if  they  discover 
his  situation,  strain  every  nerve  to  do  him 
some  injury." 

It  was  Alick's  turn  now  to  jump  up; 
and  the  other  gentlemen  exclaimed,  "  Let 
us  go  back  to  the  old  Aga,  and  demand 
him  VI  et  armisy 

"  No,"  said  Captain  Ryan,  "  caution  is 
needful.  The  party  to  whom  our  poor 
friend  is  so  obnoxious  have  lately  been 
very  troublesome  to  the  governor,  through 
a  multitude  of  petty  squabbles  at  the 
Church  of  the  Sepulchre,  and  elsewhere. 
They  are  not  very  likely  to  have  got  any 
trace  of  him  ;  and  we  must  be  careful  to 
give  no  public  alarm."  He  then  pointed  out 
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the  best  way  of  proceeding  ;  and  request- 
ing an  officer  to  accompany  him,  left  the 
rest  of  the  party  to  talk  over  their  adven- 
tures. Alick  liad  not  mentioned  the  at- 
tempt on  his  faith,  or  rather  on  his  pro- 
fession of  faith.  He,  however,  named 
Ah  Mustapha,  of  whom  the  younger  officer 
immediately  said  that  he  was  a  pleasant, 
good  fellow,  and  had  treated  them  well  at 
Beyrout ;  but  Gordon  looked  severe,  and 
evidently  knew  more  of  him  than  his  su- 
perior did. 

Charley  said,  "  Perhaps,  Mr.  Alick,  now 
that  poor  dear  Mr.  Dockster  is  all  alone 
in  prison,  with  a  sore  knee,  he  may  begin 
to  think  what  a  good  friend  the  Lord  Jesus 
would  be  to  him  ;  and  so  he  may  pray  and 
be  taught  all  about  him,  you  know." 

"  That  is  my  hope  and  prayer,  Charley  ; 
we  had  a  great  deal  of  talk,  and  though 
I  could  not  convince  him,  the  Lord  can." 

"  What !  did  he  know  of  your  being  a 
Christian  ?" 

"  Yes :  and  1  am  so  thankful  now  to 
have  told  him." 

"  It  may  be  the  saving  of  his  soul,"  re- 
marked Mrs.  Ryan,  anxiously. 

Gordon  sat  in  a  retired  corner,  always 
carefully  observing  the  respect  due  to  his 
superiors  in  rank  and  station.  Charley  now 
went  to  him,  and  was  soon  on  his  knee,  hold- 
ing a  very  long  whispered  communication, 
of  which  Alick  was  evidently  the  subject ; 
while  his  mother  strove  to  render  the  con- 
versation interesting  and  profitable  to  the 
young  officers,  who  told  her  what  they  had 
witnessed  at  the  place  of  wailing,  and  lis- 
tened with  pleasure  to  her  animated  dis- 
course respecting  the  history  and  the  hope 
of  Israel.  After  a  long  absence,  Captain 
Ryan  returned,  looking  exceedingly  dis- 
turbed, and  in  reply  to  Alick's  eager  inqui- 
ries, said  he  feared  there  had  been  some 
cruelty  practised  on  Da  Costa,  who  was 
still  beyond  his  reach. 

"  Then,"  said  Alick,  "  I'll  go  instantly, 
and  never  lose  sight  of  the  door  of  that 
house  till  I  gain  admittance  to  him." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  what  can  you  do  ? 
This  is  not  England :  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  personal  liberty  recognized  be- 
yond the  shadow  of  our  flag;  and  even 
that  is  barely  available  as  a  refuge  during 
the  absence  of  the  Consul.  We  must  seek 
higher  help  for  our  imprisoned  brother: 
he  needs  it." 


"  Then  let  us  pray  for  him,  sir,  at  least." 
said  Alick. 

"  At  least !  we  will  do  the  most  we  can 
for  him  by  praying.  Prison-walls  and 
gates  have  yiehled  ere  now  in  Jerusalem 
to  the  force  of  prayer.  Let  us  but  believe, 
and  all  will  be  well."  They  knelt  in 
prayer  ;  and  very  sweet  it  was  to  Alick  to 
unite  in  the  thanksgiving  of  those  his  only 
teachers  in  the  faith  for  the  mercy  vouch- 
safed to  him.  When  they  rose,  the  young 
sailor  said,  '•  I  shall  be  made  religious  at 
this  rate  :  I  have  heard  more  praying  and 
Bible-reading  to-day  than  ever  I  did  in  my 
life,  except  at  the  church.  This  Jerusa- 
lem is  a  singular  place." 

'^  A  singularly  blessed,  sacred,  and  priv- 
ileged place,  even  in  her  fallen,  fetter- 
ed condition,"  remarked  Captain  Ryan. 
"  What  will  she  be  when  her  light  is 
come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  has  risen 
upon  her!" 

It  was  two  days  ere  the  scarred,  emaci- 
ated, half-living  form  of  Da  Costa  was,  at 
the  urgent  and  even  menacing  demand 
of  the  British  authorities,  given  up  to  his 
friends  ;  and  then  they  pretended  that  no 
satisfactory  contradiction  of  his  being  a 
plundering  Bedouin,  had  been  offered. 
In  fact,  they  starved  him  till  he  had  no 
power  of  making  his  own  defence,  and 
then  condemned  him  on  the  score  of 
silence.  They,  however,  delayed  his  ex- 
ecution, seeing  that  he  could  not  long 
survive  the  rigors  of  such  gaolers ;  and 
who  shall  say  what  passed  through  his 
mind  during  those  long  dreary  hours  of 
suffering?  He  was  brought  to  Captain 
Ryan's  houpe,  insensible,  from  the  sudden 
exposure  to  light  and  air  ;  and  Alick  hung 
over  him.  almost  distracted  with  grief 
He  had,  in  spite  of  all  warnings,  fulfilled 
his  purpose  of  watching  the  exterior  of 
the  building  that  contained  the  prison  ; 
but  by  this  nothing  could  be  gained.  The 
Englishmen  had  been  obliged  to  proceed 
from  the  holy  city  some  hours  before  Da 
Costa  was  given  up ;  leaving  Gordon, 
however,  to  enjoy  the  rest  of  his  furlough 
there  ;  and  now  the  veteran  devoted  him- 
self to  assisting  and  comfortino-  Alick. 
whose  distress  was  pitiable.  After  a 
while,  Charley  was  permitted  to  ap- 
proach, and  on  seeing  the  ghastly  object 
before  him,  cried  out,  "  Oh,  it  can't — it 
can't  be  Mr.  Dockster !" 
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At  his  voice,  the  sufferer  moved,  half- 
raised  his  eyehds,  and  smiled.  "  Oh,  you 
blessed  boy !"  said  Alick,  •'  you  never 
speak  but  to  do  good :"  and  Da  Costa 
smiled  again. 

Gradually  he  so  far  recovered  as  to 
look  at  those  around  him,  and  to  make 
some  faint  and  fruitless  efforts  at  speak- 
ing ;  but  of  his  feelings  he  gave  no  in- 
dications, save  those  of  increased  affec- 
tion for  his  tender  nurses ;  and  a  marked 
satisfaction  when  Alick  told  him  how  they 
had  been  traced,  and  made  Gordon  take 
his  hand.  At  one  time  he  asked  if  he 
wished  to  see  any  of  their  brethren,  to 
which  no  reply  M^as  given ;  and  then 
Alick  ventured  to  add,  "  I  have  heard  of 
Wilhelm — he  is  safe,  and  in  London." 

The  pleasure  that  beamed  from  Da 
Costa's  countenance  gave  him  almost  the 
aspect  of  former  days;  and  then  Alick 
whispered,  in  the  lowest  tone,  "  1  could 
say  more — I  will  say  it,  dear  Da  Costa — 
Wilhelm  has  been  led  to  see  the  Messiah 
of  Israel  in  Him  who  was  crucified,  and  he 
is  very  happy — and  Esther  is  of  the  same 
mind."  The  deepest  crimson  mantled  the 
wan  cheek  and  damp  brow  of  the  dying 
man  ;  but  beyond  that,  no  indication  was 
given — his  feelings  were  unfathomable, 
and  all  Alick  could  do  was  to  converse  in 
an  audible  whisper  with  Gordon  and  the 
Ryans  on  the  infinite  mercy  of  God  in  the 
redemption  of  the  world  by  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ;  but  Charley  talked  inces- 
santly in  his  own  sweet,  touching  way ; 
and  his  little  voice  had  always  charms 
for  Da  Costa. 

It  was  on  the  second  day  of  their  watch- 
ing over  him,  that  Alick  caught  the  first 
articulate  words  he  had  spoken ;  they 
were,  "  The  Mount  of  Olives." 

All  were  puzzled  to  ascertain  what  was 
his  meaning  :  he  seemed  desirous  to  con- 
vey it,  but  could  only  murmur  those 
words,  and  "  die."  At  last  Charley  whis- 
pered, "  He  wants  to  die  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives  ;"  and  to  this  Da  Costa  distinct- 
ly said  "Yes,"  Again  and  again  was  he 
asked  if  he  really  wished  to  be  carried 
there,  and  so  evident  was  his  desire  that 
they  resolved  to  fulfil  it.  He  was  placed 
on  a  litter,  and  carefully  borne  across 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  up  the 
slope,  a  short  distance,  to  a  circle  of 
Olive-treeSj  supposed  to  mark  the  garden 


of  Gethsemane.  He  appeared  very  happy, 
when  assured  that  the  ancient  olives  of 
the  mountain  were  really  shading  him ; 
but  to  Alick's  fervent,  whispered  entreaty 
for  some  word  to  indicate  the  state  of  his 
soul,  he  gave  no  reply.  It  was  a  bitter 
grief  of  heart  to  the  affectionate  youth, 
and  he  wept  like  a  child  as  he  sat  on  the 
ground  beside  him.  The  expression  of 
that  wasted,  but  still  fine  countenance,  he 
could  not  read.  Sometimes  he  thought 
it  indicated  a  stubborn  resolve  not  to  be 
moved  by  any  thing,  at  others  he  con- 
sidered the  stupor  of  approaching  death 
to  have  benumbed  his  faculties  ;  but  then 
the  eyes  would  unclose,  and  so  much  life, 
meaning,  and  vivid  intellect  shone  in  their 
dark  orbs,  that  he  was  obliged  to  rehn- 
quish  the  supposition,  and  a  hope  that 
even  then  the  work  was  being  carried  on 
in  that  precious  soul  beamed  upon  his 
agitated  spirit.  There  were  moments  too 
when  he  read  in  that  mysterious  stillness 
of  feature,  the  calm  of  one  who  has  stayed 
himself  on  the  Rock  of  his  salvation.  But 
all  was  surmise  ;  and  poor  Alick  writhed 
under  the  incertitude  of  his  thoughts. 

It  was  a  solemn  scene  !  Beneath  them 
lay  the  holy  city,  the  summit  of  Mount 
Moriah,  the  inclosure  where  stood  the 
temple  of  the  Lord  being  almost  under 
their  feet,  so  close  did  it  appear,  notwith- 
standing the  deep  ravine  that  forms  the 
bed  of  the  Kedron ;  the  valley  of  the 
graves  of  Israel,  the  burial-place  of  the 
tribes  for  thousands  of  years,  and  to  this 
day  the  most  coveted  spot  of  sepulture  to 
the  Jew,  wheresoever  he  may  be  scat- 
tered. Above,  waved  the  few  thin  leaves 
of  those  patriarchal  olives,  coeval,  prob- 
ably, with  the  personal  ministry  of  the 
Lord  of  glory  on  earth.  All  was  calm 
and  still,  scarcely  a  sound  broke  the  deep 
silence  of  the  awe-struck  beholders,  who 
gathered  round  the  dying  Israelite,  ab- 
sorbed in  secret  prayer  for  one  who,  per- 
haps, was  offering  no  acceptable  suppli- 
cation for  himself  Each  had,  in  turn, 
whispered  some  gentle  word  of  Christian 
hope,  promise,  entreaty;  but  though  no 
repulse  was  given,  neither  could  encour- 
agement be  traced.  At  length  Qordon 
spoke  in  a  low  voice  to  Charley,  who  had 
.been  alternately  peeping  in  Da  Costa's 
face  and  hiding  his  own  in  his,  mother's 
bosom  ;  for  the  child  was  frightened,  yet 
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any  suggestion  of  removing  him  threw 
him  mto  such  an  agony  that  it  was  not 
persevered  in.     He  was  now  hstening  to 
Gordon,  and   turning  with  him  over  the 
leaves  of  the  Bible  until   something  ar- 
rested them.      Charley  then  slowly  and 
somewhat  fearfully  approached,  holding 
the  book  in  both  his  hands  ;  and  steahng 
one  timid  look  at  the  corpse-like  face,  he 
held  the  book  so  as  to  screen  him  from  a 
second  view,  lifted  up  his  broad  forehead 
and  began,  in  a  tone  so  audible,  enuncia- 
tion so  clear,  and  emphasis  so  marked,  as 
to  astonish  those  around  him,  "  Let  God 
arise,  let  his   enemies  be  scattered ;   let 
them  also  that  hate  him  flee  before  him." 
He  proceeded  with  the  Psalm,  without 
faltering ;  but  so  slowly  as  to  give  effect 
to  every  word.     Da  Costa's  eyes  were  im- 
mediately unclosed  ;  the  well-known  lofty 
sounds  seemed  to  revive  all  the  fire  of  his 
character — his  lips  moved,  evidently  ac- 
companying the  earnest  little  reader.     At 
length    he    arrived    at   the    18th  verse, 
'•  Thou  hast  ascended  on  high,  thou  hast 
led  captivity  captive :  thou  hast  received 
gifts,  for  man  ;  yea,  for  the  rebellious  also, 
that   God    might    dwell    among    them." 
Here  his  voice  trembled,  and  he  hesitated, 
as  if  about  to  speak,  but  proceeded  with 
much  pathos — "  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  who 
daily  loadeth  us  with  benefits,  even  the 
God   of  our   salvation.     He   that  is  our 
God  is  the  God  of  salvation," — here  he 
dropped  the  book,  fell  on  the  neck  of  his 
dying  friend,  and  with  a  burst  of  tears 
cried  out,  "  Oh,  he  is !  he  is  !     Our  God 
is  the  God  of  salvation.     He  loves  you, 
oh,  he  does ;   He  loves  dear  Israel — He 
stood   here    and   wept    over    Jerusalem. 
Believe,  believe,  oh  do  believe  in  Jesus !" 
Sobs  stopped  his  voice,  and  Alick  would 
have  raised  him,  but  Da  Costa  had  thrown 
his  arm  over  him,  and  held  him  fast.    The 
child's  soft  face  was  resting  on  his  shoul- 
der, one  little  hand  raised  in  supplication  ; 
and  by  an  effort  he  suppressed  his  sobs, 
and  said  very  earnestly,  '•  You  can't  think 
what  a  loving  Saviour  he  is :  you  don't 
see  him  ;  but  when  they  stoned  Stephen 
somewhere  hereabouts,  he  looked  up,  and 
saw  Jesus  standing  at  the  right  hand  of 
God."      Da   Costa   suddenly   raised  *his 
eyes,  with  a  look — a  gaze  towards  heaven, 
60  eager,  so  expecting,  that  Alick  was 
electrified.      Charley    went    on:    "You 


can't  do  without  a  sacrifice ;  and  see, 
the  naughty  Turks  have  got  the  temple, 
there,  and  shut  you  out,  and  you  can't 
sacrifice  a  lamb,  nor  a  bull ;  but  here  the 
Lord  stood  after  he  had  sacrificed  him- 
self, and  ascended  up  on  high  j  and  He 
will  come  again.  He  will,  He  will,  the 
King  of  Israel — and  he  is  the  God  of  our 
salvation."  Da  Costa's  eyes  remained 
fixed,  but  one  more  gleam  of  brightness 
flashed  across  them ;  he  extended  his 
arms,  and  ejaculating  the  word  "  Come !" 
departed. 

Many  months  after  this  occurred,  a 
large  party  of  English  naval  officers,  with 
several  wealthy  merchants  and  travellers, 
were  assembled  at  one  of  the  principal 
sea-ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  while 
within  view  rode  the  gallant  ship  that  had 
conveyed  the  Cohens  out.  It  was  a  royal 
fete-day,  and  the  proud  standard  of  Eng- 
land streamed  not  only  from  the  mast- 
heads of  her  various  vessels,  but  also  from 
a  rampart,  so  near  the  foot  of  which  their 
hotel  stood,  that  every  fresh  gust  from  the 
sea  caused  a  portion  of  the  broad  banner 
to  sweep  before  the  open  window  of  that 
spacious  apartment.  It  was  no  riotous 
assemblage  of  intemperate  men,  but  a 
hospitable  farewell  entertainment  given 
by  some  of  the  most  respectable  inhabit- 
ants to  their  departing  friends.  The  last 
glass  was  filled ;  and  as  at  that  moment 
the  bold  flag  was  driven  well-nigh  over 
the  head  of  the  president,  he  turned  round, 
and  playfully  saluting  it,  gave  the  "  Lion 
of  England."  Heartily,  cheerily,  was  the 
sentiment  welcomed  ;  and  one  among  the 
company  rose,  his  youthful  cheek  glowing 
with  emotion^  and  his  figure  expanding 
with  the  conscious  importance  of  his 
theme.  "  May  the  most  insignificant,  and 
perhaps  the  youngest  of  this  assemblage, 
presume  to  rise  uncalled,  and  respond  to 
such  a  sentiment?  Yes;  for  I  represent 
a  nation  whose  symbol  is  identical  with 
your  own,  whose  children  are  intermin- 
gled with  your  population,  one  with  you, 
yet  ever  distinct,  and  to  be  more  distinct 
and  more  distinguished  still,  as  I  confi- 
dently believe,  through  the  instrumental- 
ity of  England.  I  am  a  Jew;  a  year 
since  I  first  went  on  board  yonder  ship 
devotedly  English,  but  towards  my  own 
people  indifferent,  or  worse.  That  stand- 
ard, Gentlemen,  that  pictured  liion  now 
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floating  over  the  wave,  was  the  means  of 
making  me  indeed  a  Jew.  Possessed  with 
the  behef,  that  included  in  your  escutch- 
eon was  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  I 
gave  myself  to  searching  the  Scriptures 
for  information  respecting  Judah's  Lion  ; 
and  by  Divine  mercy  I  found  him  indeed  ; 
found  him  in  the  Lamb  that  was  slain." 
He  paused,  almost  overcome  ;  but  a  burst 
of  delighted  encouragement  from  his 
friendly  auditors,  induced  him  to  proceed. 
"  Becoming  a  Christian,  do  I  cease  to  be 
a  Jew  ?  God  forbid !  I  turn  to  you,  the 
inheritors  of  that  faith  which  my  fathers 
first  proclaimed  to  the  Gentiles,  and  I  tell 
you  that  the  noblest  cause  your  uncon- 
quered  lion  can  espouse,  is  that  of  my  peo- 
ple, God's  offending  outcast,  but  still  be- 
loved Israel.  I  have  trod  these  Eastern 
shores ;  I  have  wept  over  th^  desolations 
of  Jerusalem,  I  have  visited  the  fallen  cit- 
ies of  Judah,  I  have  trodden  the  lofty 
steeps  of  Lebanon ;  tasted  the  refreshing 
streams  of  Jordan,  sailed  across  the  lake 
Gennesaret,  and  sought  out  in  every  cor- 
ner of  the  land  the  few  scattered  remnants 
of  her  ancient  tribes  who  linger  among 
kindred  ruins.  I  have  explored  the  coun- 
try, with  a  view  to  testing  its  present  ca- 
pabilities of  repaying  such  labour  and 
capital  as  might  be  bestowed  on  it,  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  promise  of  re- 
newed fertility,  a  miraculous  gift  to  be 
hereafter  conferred  by  the  God  of  Israel, 
when  He  shall  Himself  arise  on  behalf  of 
his  pardoned  people.  I  speak  of  what  I 
know,  when  I  assert,  that  Judea,  having 
enjoyed  her  sabbaths,  is  even  now  pre- 
pared to  yield  a  thousand-fold  return  to 
the  patient  cultivator.  I  speak  of  what  is 
certain,  when  I  say,  that  the  path  opens 
before  us,  for  restoring,  according  to  the 
sure  word  of  prophecy,  the  dispersed  of 
Judah  to  their  inheritance ;  and  I  appeal 
to  you,  to  bear  it  ever  in  mind,  that  each 
successive  event  of  these  marvellous  days, 
is  tending  to  that  issue.  I  ask  you  to 
watch ;  to  seize  every  occasion  of  facili- 
tating our  return ;  not  for  our  sakes,  but 
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for  your  own.  God's  purposes  towards 
us  cannot  fail,  though  the  whole  world 
were  banded  together  against  us ;  but  I 
love  England,  I  desire  to  see  her  noble 
lion  supreme  among  the  nations ;  and  to 
insure  this,  I  would  see  him  ever  closely 
allied  to  the  Lion  of  Judah.  As  Christian 
men,  you  are  bound  to  love  the  beloved 
of  the  Lord's  soul,  whom  he  hath  indeed 
given  for  a  time  into  the  hands  of  her 
enemies,  but  towards  whom  He  purposes 
most  glorious  things,  to  his  own  eternal 
praise.  We  gave  you  the  Bible,  there  is 
not  in  that  sacred  volume  a  line  not  writ- 
ten by  a  Jew ; — search,  then,  in  its  pages, 
for  the  record  of  God's  everlasting  love  to 
us,  and  grasp  the  blessing  sealed  to  those 
who  bless  his  Israel.  One  portion  of 
that  record  I  will  repeat : — '  Behold.  I  will 
gather  them  out  of  all  countries  whither  I 
have  driven  them  in  mine  anger,  and  in 
my  fury,  and  in  great  wrath  ;  and  I  will 
bring  them  again  into  this  place,  and  I 
will  cause  them  to  dwell  safely,  and  they 
shall  be  my  people,  and  I  will  be  their 
God  ;  and  I  will  give  them  one  heart  and 
one  way,  that  they  may  fear  me  for  ever, 
for  the  good  of  them,  and  of  their  children 
after  them  :  and  I  will  make  an  everlast- 
ing covenant  with  them,  that  I  will  not 
turn  away  from  them  to  do  them  good : 
but  I  will  put  my  fear  in  their  hearts,  that 
they  shall  not  depart  from  me.  Yea,  I 
will  rejoice  over  them  to  do  them  good, 
and  I  will  plant  them  in  this  land  as- 
suredly, with  my  whole  heart,  and  with 
my  whole  soul.  For  thus  saith  the  Lord, 
Like  as  I  have  brought  all  this  great  evil 
upon  this  people,  so  will  I  bring  upon 
them  all  the  good  that  I  have  promised 
them.'  This  is  our  charter ;  on  this  cov- 
enant we  rely,  and  may  it  be  England's 
privilege,  to  labour  in  our  cause,  that  she 
may  rejoice  in  our  joy,  when  our  tribes 
shall  assemble,  and  our  cities  be  built, 
and  the  land  of  Israel  rest  in  unbroken 
peace,  under  the  sure  shadow  of  Judah's 
Almighty  Lion ; — for  unto  Him  shall  the 
Gentiles  seek,  and  His  rest  shall  re 
glorious  '" 
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"  You  may  turn  over  the  leaves  of  your 
Bible  till  this  time  to-morrow,"  said  Leon- 
ard to  his  cousin  ;  "  you  will  find  nothing 
there  to  support  the  arguments  which  you 
have  been  so  stoutly  and  ingeniously  up- 
holding." 

"  So  you  say,"  rephed  James ;  "  but  I 
never  will  believe  that  a  practice  so  gen- 
erally sanctioned  among  the  most  expe- 
rienced and  gifted  professors  of  serious 
religion  is  destitute  of  scriptural  authority." 

"  The  numerous  suffrages  of  which  you 
boastj  did  they  even  comprise  the  whole 
bulk  of  the  visible  church,  would  weigh 
as  nothing  against  a  single  plain  precept 
of  inspiration,  Avere  there  only  one,  'Yea, 
let  God  be  true,  and  every  man  a  liar.' 
Happily,  however,  for  the  honour  of  the 
Gospel  among  men,  the  majority  is  by  no 
means  so  great  as  you  conceive  ;  while 
the  line  of  separation  is  so  distinctly  mark- 
ed and  laid  down  throughout  the  whole 
book  of  truth,  that  it  is  to  me  a  matter  of 
increasing  astonishment  how  any  man, 
taking  that  revelation  for  his  guide,  can 
be  enticed  out  of  a  path  so  palpably  de- 
fined." 

"  That  is  what  I  am  seeking  to  ascer- 
tain," observed  James,  "  and  if  1  find  it  as 
you  say.  the  question  is  of  course  set  at 
rest,  but  I  shall  search  for  myself.  At 
present,  I  find  many  persons  far  before 
you  in  years,  and  in  Christian  knowledge, 
asserting  a  thing  to  be  consistent  with 
the  will  of  God,  which  you  most  resolute- 
ly and  unsparingly  stigmatize  as  tending 
to  the  subversion  of  evangelical  purity. 
The  Bible  must  decide,  and  should  it  con- 
firm your  position,  I  shall  readily  confess 
that  you  'understand  more  than  the  an- 


cients,' because  you  keep  the  precepts  of 

God." 

The  subject  thus  engrossing  the  at- 
tention of  the  two  cousins,  was  one  of  no 
trifling  importance.  Their  respective  fam- 
ilies both  belonged  to  the  congregation  of 
a  decidedly  pious  and  evangelical  minister, 
whose  followers  they  equally  professed  to 
be.  In  each  house,  honour  was  rendered 
to  the  name  of  Jehovah  by  the  regular 
observance  of  family  worship,  and  "  one 
Lord,  one  faith,"  formed  the  basis  of  more 
than  kindred  affection  amoncr  the  members 
of  the  two  households.  In  one  point,  how- 
ev^er,  a  very  striking  distinction  was  visible; 
the  Ayletts  frequently  mingling  in  gener- 
al society,  and  sedulously  cultivating  those 
accomplishments  which  are  held  in  high 
esteem  among  men;  while  the  Keiths, 
adhering  to  a  stricter  interpretation  of  the 
Christian  code,  abstained  from  such  inter- 
course, and  excluded  from  their  scheme  of 
education  whatsoever  was  calculated  to 
glitter  in  the  eyes  of  an  ungodly  multi- 
tude. Mr.  Aylett  had  been  from  child- 
hood a  resident  in  the  place,  and  had 
enjoyed  the  privileges  attendant  on  a  long 
succession  of  gospel  ministers.  His  wife 
was  similarly  circumstanced,  and  they 
had  entered  upon  the  marriage  state  with 
a  cordial  concurrence  in  the  declaration, 
"  As  for  me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve 
the  Lord."  in  assigning  the  bounds  of 
that  service,  they  acted  according  to  their 
ow^n  views  of  His  requirements,  interpret- 
ing them  with  a  careful  rejection  of  what- 
soever might,  as  they  apprehended,  invest 
rehgion  with  a  garb  too  gloomy  and  aus- 
tere. In  like  manner  they  pursued  the 
education  of  their  children,  and,  delighted 
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to  behold  them  conspicuous  for  personal 
beauty,  fondly  hoped  to  render  them,  and 
througli  them  the  religion  which  they 
professed,  doubly  attractive  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  by  perfecting  them  in  all 
those  adornments  of  taste,  manner,  and 
dress,  which  were  considered  almost  in- 
dispensable in  young  people  of  their  sta- 
tion. 

Ample  pecuniary  resources,  and  con- 
nections of  an  elevated  scale  in  society, 
furnished  a  fair  pretext,  a  plea  of  neces- 
sity indeed ;  for  ranks,  they  remarked, 
were  not  to  be  levelled,  though  pride 
must  be  humbled,  by  the  entrance  of  pure 
religion. 

Mr.  Keith's  progress  had  been  some- 
what different.  His  marriage  had  been 
one  of  strong  affection,  and  his  wife, 
though  presenting  a  model  of  domestic 
tenderness,  and  all  that  the  world  ac- 
counts amiable,  was  equally  indifferent 
with  himself  to  the  great  concern  of  sal- 
vation. Afflicted  by  the  death  of  two 
lovely  children  in  one  week,  she  had  been 
enabled  to  see,  by  faith,  the  hand  which 
smote;  and,  under  divine  influence,  to 
turn  to  Him  from  whom  she  had  so  deep- 
ly revolted.  Her  last  illness  was  long 
and  lingering ;  but  she  ceased  not  to 
magnify  the  grace  of  God  in  bringing 
her  to  the  knowledge  of  a  Redeemer; 
and  she  easily  obtained  from  her  husband 
a  promise  of  removing,  after  her  decease, 
to  some  abode  where  he  and  his  children 
should  enjoy  the  advantages  of  public 
ministry  more  faithfully  dispensed  than 
in  their  present  neighbourhood.  She  died 
in  peace,  her  last  breath  ascending  in  sup- 
plication for  her  weeping  family  ;  and  Mr. 
Keith  hastened  to  fulfil  the  assurance  that 
he  had  given.  His  sister,  Mrs.  Aylett. 
rejoicing  unfeignedly  over  the  works  so 
manifestly  begun,  warmly  importuned  him 
to  purchase  a  residence  then  vacant  in  her 
immediate  vicinity ;  and  thither  the  wid- 
ower and  his  children  repaired. 

Leonard  Keith  was  the  younger  son  of 
two.  Herbert,  the  eldest,  had  been  edu- 
cated for  the  army  by  desire  of  his  moth- 
er's brother,  whose  name  he  bore.  From 
school  he  had  been  transferred  to  a  milita- 
ry academy,  and  perfected  in  every  branch 
of  his  future  profession,  generally  passing 
the  vacations  with  his  uncle,  surrounded 
with  all  that  could  dehght  a  heart  totally 


unacquainted  with  itself  and  with  its  God. 
At  the  period  of  his  mother's  death  he  was 
about  seventeen,  and  Leonard  two  years 
younger.  Their  only  surviving  sister  had 
scarcely  numbered  eight  summers,  when, 
after  a  brief  visit  of  condolence,  Herbert 
and  his  uncle  parted  from  the  afflicted 
circle,  the  former  expecting  a  commission, 
which  was  shortly  after  bestowed  on  him  ; 
and  he  joined  his  regiment  about  the  peri- 
od of  Mr.  Keith's  removal  from  his  now- 
desolate  home. 

The  hope  of  the  expiring  wife  and 
mother  was  speedily  and  richly  fulfilled. 
Mr.  Keith  and  Leonard  became  living 
branches  of  that  immortal  Vine  into  which 
she  had  so  ardently  desired  to  see  them 
grafted ;  while  the  young  Laura,  placed 
under  the  care  of  a  most  pious  and  exem- 
plary woman,  selected  by  her  father  "  for 
her  deficiencies,"  as  Mrs.  Aylett  remark- 
ed,— appeared  to  imbibe  the  teaching  of 
her  kind  monitress  as  the  earth  imbibes 
spring's  fertilizing  showers ;  yielding  pres- 
ent increase,  and  promising  a  plentiful 
harvest  in  due  time. 

These  "  deficiencies "  on  the  part  of 
Mrs.  Mortimer  were  indeed  rather  wilful 
than  accidental.  She  had  simply  given 
up  all  for  the  excellency  of  the  know^ledge 
of  Christ  Jesus,  determined  to  know  noth- 
ing else  ;  or  at  least  desirous  to  forget 
whatsoever  v/as  not  calculated  to  assist 
her  in  the  heavenly  race.  Somewhat  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  remarkably  plain  in 
person,  manner,  and  attire,  she  seemed  to 
offer  a  very  uninv^iting  contrast  to  the  ele- 
gant young  females  who  tendered  their 
services  to  instruct  the  little  Laura.  But 
Mr.  Keith  had  entered  upon  the  Christian 
career  under  circumstances  peculiarly  fa- 
vourable to  spiritual  improvement ;  and, 
conducting  even  the  most  minute  con- 
cerns of  the  family  as  in  the  immediate 
sight  of  God,  constant  in  secret,  fervent 
prayer,  he  experienced  the  blessedness  of 
the  lowly  contrite  soul,  which,  taught  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  acknowledge  the  Lord 
in  all  its  ways,  finds  Him  ever  ready  to 
direct  its  paths. 

Seven  years  had  elapsed,  and  Herbert 
had  only  twice  looked  in  upon  his  father's 
household,  the  "  strange  ways  "  of  which 
furnished  him  with  a  theme  for  ludicrous 
description  and  unseemly  mirth,  when  he 
returned  to  his  own  quarters,  or  to  his  un- 
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cle's  refined  abode,  of  which  an  unattach- 
ed promotion  had  lately  rendered  him  the 
constant  inmate.  Mr.  Keith  deeply  re- 
gretted the  surrender  which  he  had  been 
induced  to  make  of  paternal  authority ; 
and  strongly  did  he  protest  against  the 
advantage  taken  of  his  having  inconsider- 
ately acquiesced  in  the  wishes  of  his 
brother-in-law,  five  years  before  he  had 
thought  of  seeking  for  his  children  or  him- 
self any  greater  good  than  what  this 
world's  wealth  can  buy.  But  the  remon- 
strances of  Mr.  Herbert,  the  repeated  ex- 
pressions of  undivided  affection  towards 
his  adopted  child,  and  the  plain  declara- 
tions of  the  young  man  himself  that  he 
would  never  desert  the  friend  who  had  so 
watched  over  his  early  years,  withheld 
him  from  a  more  decisive  mode  of  inter- 
ference. At  length  Mr.  Herbert,  to  the 
surprise  of  all  his  family,  married  a 
haughty  but  illiterate  woman,  whose  first 
attempt,  in  the  exercise  of  her  influence, 
was  to  drive  the  nephew  from  his  hitherto 
secure  post ;  and  the  proud  temper  of 
Herbert,  rendering  him  impatient  of  the 
slightest  insult,  gave  speedy  effect  to  her 
designs.  He  left  his  uncle  in  disgust,  and 
was  shortly  expected  beneath  the  roof  of 
his  anxious  and  delighted  father,  who 
hailed  the  loss  of  his  brilliant  expectation 
in  worldly  things  as  the  first  promise  of 
mercy  to  his  soul. 

Meantime  a  controversy  had  been  car- 
ried on  between  Leonard  and  his  cousins, 
on  the  topic  already  adverted  to.  His 
frequent  intercourse  with  the  Ayletts 
placing  him  within  the  family  circle,  oc- 
casioned him  to  be  very  often  included  in 
the  casual  invitations  of  friends  who  drop- 
ped in  ',  while  his  steady  refusal  exposed 
him  to  no  small  share  of  reproach  and  ex- 
postulation on  the  part  of  his  aunt  an.l 
cousins,  who  complained  that  his  severe 
plan  cast  on  them  a  silent  rebuke  ;  since 
what  was  inconsistent  with  his  Christian 
profession,  could  hardly  appear  reconcila- 
ble with  their  own.  And  they  were  sure, 
quite  sure,  that  they  simply  did  their  duty 
m  seeking  to  make  religion  attractive,  by 
showing  it  divested  of  all  superstitious 
austerities,  adorned  with  the  innocent 
graces  of  elegance  and  taste.  To  all  this, 
and  much  more,  Leonard  listened  with 
perfect  good  humour,  but  never  failed  to 
vindicate  his  own  practice  upon  grounds 


which  they  could  not  assail,  otherwise 
than  by  exclaiming  against  his  want  of 
liberality  in  interpreting  what  they  con- 
ceived would  bear  a  very  different  and  far 
more  convenient  construction. 

On  a  recent  occasion  Leonard  had  been 
compelled,  through  the  injudicious  perti- 
nacity with  which  he  was  urged  by  a  mu- 
tual acquaintance,  to  declare  himself  very 
explicitly  as  to  the  impropriety  of  such 
conduct ;  and  James  Aylett,  who  had  re- 
turned home  from  a  distant  university, 
was  so  much  struck  with  the  severity  of 
the  implied  censure  on  his  family,  that  he 
resolved  not  to  rest  until  the  matter  should 
have  undergone  a  thorough  investigation. 
He  was  the  more  encouraged  in  this,  as 
his  mother  had  emphatically  quoted,  in 
the  progress  of  her  argument,  the  apos- 
tle's words,  ''  Now  I  beseech  you,  breth- 
ren, by  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,, 
that  ye  all  spealc  the  same  thing,  and  that 
there  be  no  divisions  among  you.  but  that 
ye  be  perfectly  joined  together  in  the 
same  mind  and  in  the  same  judgment.V 
She  had  then  quoted  the  opinion  of  some 
who  stood  very  high  in  the  Christian 
world,  as  corroborative  of  her  own  ;  and 
inferred  that  her  nephew  ought  to  submit 
his  private  judgment  to  the  weight  of  their 
authority.  Here  the  conference  had  been 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  more  morn- 
ing visitors,  and  Leonard  had  taken  his 
leave.  He  was,  however,  well  pleased 
when,  on  the  following  day,  James  Aylett 
paid  him  an  early  visit,  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  resuming  the  subject  in  debate. 

Having  stated  his  own  view  of  the  mat- 
ter, as  concurring  with  that  of  his  family, 
and  supported  it  with  all  the  oft-repeated 
sayings  of  his  mother,  and  no  inconsidera- 
ble portion  of  his  own  more  masculine 
logic,  he  made  his  appeal  to  the  Bible,  as 
has  already  been  stated  ;  and  Leonard  re- 
joiced to  find  himself  assailed  in  his  strong- 
est hold,  confidently  anticipating  the  cap- 
ture of  his  zealous  but  candid  antagonist, 
who  evidently  sought  not  conquest  but 
conviction. 

"  To  speak  freely  to  you,  Leonard,"  he 
said,  "  my  situation  is  a  very  uncomforta- 
ble one:  I  am  not  yet  of  age  to  act  inde- 
pendently, even  if  I  could  wish  to  cast  off" 
the  authority  of  parents  so  deserving  of 
my  warmest  gratitude  and  duteous  affec- 
tion.   I  have  been  educated  as  the  child 
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of  believers,  and  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of 
all  their  privileges.  Prayer  and  the  study 
of  God's  word  I  have  always  regarded  as 
my  first  duty — I  may  surely  add  that  they 
have  been  also  my  delight;  and  if  called 
on  to  make  a  choice,  I  would  rather  suffer 
the  deepest  affliction  with  the  people  of 
God,  than  enjoy  all  the  pleasures  that  sin 
can  hold  out  to  me.  During  my  absence 
from  home,  in  the  comparative  seclusion 
of  my  college-room,  my  mind  has  been 
more  deeply  exercised  than  formerly;  and 
while  every  passing  day  stamps  an  addi- 
tional value  on  the  incorruptible,  undefiled 
inheritance  that  awaits  the  children  of 
light,  I  am  more  and  more  solicitous  to 
adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  my  Saviour  in 
all  things,  walking  in  His  commandments 
and  ordinances  blameless.  I  confess  to 
you  that  these  worldly  engagements  and 
employments  have  no  charm  for  me :  they 
are  a  weariness,  and  I  would  far  rather 
sit-down  with  my  Bible,  or  pass  the  even- 
ing in  profitable  discourse  with  my  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  than  dress  for  a  party. 
But  my  mother  tells  me  that  the  feeling 
is  in  itself  an  evidence  of  my  being  spirit- 
ually minded  ;  and  that  the  seriousness 
which  it  spreads  over  my  deportment 
serves  to  attract  the  notice,  and  to  engage 
the  veneration,  of  other  young  people, 
who,  from  respecting  me,  may  be  led  to 
respect  my  religion,  and  so  inquire  after 
it,  and  say,  '  We  will  go  with  you  ;  for  we 
hav^e  heard  that  God  is  with  you  of  a 
truth.' " 

"  And  are  you  always  thus  serious  when 
in  gay  society  ?" 

"  Generally  so ;  for,  as  I  told  you,  it  is 
most  irksome  to  me ;  and  the  unmeaning 
frivolity  of  the  scene,  the  buzzing  of  cease- 
less nonsense  in  my  ears,  the  inevitable  , 
exclusion  of  everything  that  can  refregh  | 
an  awakened  spirit, — all  these  impress  me 
with  a  feeling  so  comfortless  and  dreary, 
that  I  must  needs  form  a  contrast  to  the 
giddy,  animated  throng.  But  there  are 
other  times  when  the  natural  levity  of  my 
character  seems  to  chime  in  with  the  illu- 
sions of  the  hour :  I  then  talk,  laugh,  and 
appear,  as  I  really  am,  intoxicated  with 
the  draught  of  folly.  I  love  to  see  myself 
admired,  to  feel  myself  a  person  of  import- 
ance, to  fancy  myself  an  object  of  attrac- 
tion to  some,  and  of  envy  to  others :  and 
at  such  seasons  I  dare  say  the  unexpected 


production  of  a  Bible  would  strike  me  with 
scarcely  less  dismay  than  it  would  excite 
astonishment  and  scorn  in  the  unrenewed 
minds  of  those  around  me." 

"  And  with  what  feelings  do  you  open 
the  pages  of  that  Bible,  on  your  return  to 
the  privacy  of  your  own  closet  ?" 

"  Why,  I  must  confess  that  my  experi- 
ence there  differs  most  materially  from 
that  of  some,  whom  I  have  heard  boasting 
that  they  never  read  the  Scriptures  with 
greater  zest  than  after  devoting  a  few 
hours  to  the  society  of  worldly  people. 
Sometimes  I  do  not  open  them  at  all,  find- 
ing myself  fatigued  and  spiritless  from 
over-excitement;  and  knowing  that  such 
formality  is  worse  than  nothing  in  the 
sight  of  God.  At  other  times  I  open  and 
read,  but  with  little  fixedness  of  thought ; 
for  the  lights  still  dance  before  my  eyes, 
and  voices  yet  hum,  and  I  hardly  know 
what  world  I  belong  to.  Passages,  too, 
will  occasionally  strike  me  as  bearing 
somewhat  unfavourably  upon  my  case  : 
and,  altogether,  1  fear  I  could,  on  closing 
the  book,  seldom  give  a  very  good  account 
of  what  1  had  been  reading." 

"  And  then,  as  to  prayer  ?" 

James  sighed.  "  If  the  secret  of  all 
hearts  were  laid  open,  Leonard,  it  would 
be  seen  how  little  that  precious  privilege 
is  used,  how  daringly  abused,  by  many  a 
one  who  punctually  bends  down  before 
the  Lord  his  Maker.  It  is  my  great  defi- 
ciency, as  I  told  you  ;  I  hold  it  both  a  duty 
and  delight,  yet  how  often  do  1  insult  the 
Majesty  of  Heaven  by  offering  up  peti- 
tions without  the  sense  of  want — thanks- 
givings destitute  of  gratitude,  and  inter- 
cessions for  those  whom  my  example  in- 
jures, far  more  than  such  supplications  of 
mine  can  benefit  them  !" 

Leonard's  feelings  were  strongly  inter- 
ested for  his  young  cousin.  There  was 
evidently  much  of  disquiet  in  his  soul,  a 
deep  dissatisfaction  within  himself,  and  an 
instability  far  removed  from  "joy  and 
peace  in  believing."  It  was  plain  that 
the  system  pursued  in  his  own  family  did 
not  content  his  mind  ;  and  that  he  desired 
to  seek  out  "  a  more  excellent  way  ;"  but 
Leonard  knew  what  obstacles  his  natural 
character  would  assist  to  throw  in  his 
path  ;  and  lamented  the  snares  that  beset 
him  round  about.  Conspicuous  in  per- 
sonal attraction,  he  was  accustomed  to 
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the  voice  of  flattery,  and  fond  of  admira- 
tion :  his  talents  also  were  by  no  means 
contemptible  ;  and  no  outward  accom- 
plishment had  been  neglected  in  the  pro- 
gress of  his  education.  Leonard  was  well 
aware  that  all  these  things  would  be 
against  him,  should  he  strike  into  a  path 
more  narrow  than  that  which  his  family 
had  selected :  and  there  was  likewise  a 
warmth  and  hastiness  of  temper,  of  which 
James  had  shown  himself  so  conscious, 
that  he  frequently  acquiesced  in  things 
condemned  by  his  better  judgment,  merely 
to  avoid  being  irritated  by  opposition.  In 
his  own  eyes  he  was  a  strange  compound 
of  pride  and  humility,  obstinacy  and  inju- 
dicious compromise ;  but  his  parents  re- 
garded him  as  the  flower  of  their  flock  ; 
and  his  brothers  and  sisters  abundantly 
returned  his  warm  aflfection.  All  this  was 
perfectly  understood  by  Leonard,  who 
longed  to  see  him  established  in  sound 
doctrine — an  event  which  Mr.  Keith  and 
Miss  Mortimer  no  less  confidently  pre- 
dicted than  they  fervently  prayed  for  it. 
Rejoiced  at  the  freedom  with  which  his 
cousin  had  so  far  disclosed  his  doubts  and 
deficiencies,  Leonard  took  up  the  subject 
with  peculiar  animation.  "You  cannot 
be  surprised,  my  dear  James,  that  I  am  at 
this  time  doubly  anxious  to  see  the  most 
undeviating  consistency  prevail  in  both 
our  households.  Herbert,  as  you  know, 
is  shortly  expected  here ;  and  his  sarcastic 
humour  will  not  fail  to  turn  to  the  worst 
account  whatever  his  shrewd  observation 
detects  in  us,  as  being  at  variance  with 
our  united  and  open  profession.  Never 
was  the  Christian  walk  more  keenly  scru- 
tinized than  ours  will  be  by  him  ;  and 
when  we  consider  that  the  short  period 
which  he  is  likely  to  pass  among  us  may 
be  the  limit  of  his  day  of  grace,  how  de- 
sirable does  it  appear  that  there  be  no  di- 
vision in  judgment  or  practice  !" 

"  Then  I  wish  you  could  come  over  to 
our  opinion:  for,  whatever  may  be  the 
misgivings  of  individuals,  you  never  will 
bring  our  whole  family  to  agree  with 
you." 

"  I  cannot  walk  contrary  to  the  con- 
victions of  my  own  mind,"  said  Leonard ; 
"  neither  can  I  embrace  views  so  glaringly 
opposed  to  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture." 

"  You  have  not  yet  proved  that  they  are 


so  opposed :  many  wise  and  good  men  say 
otherwise." 

"  My  faith  must  not  stand  in  the  wisdom 
of  men,  but  in  the  power  of  God.  You  ad- 
mit that  all  mankind  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  children  of  hght,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  darkness." 

"  Yes." 

"  The  former  you  allow  to  be  those 
exclusively  to  whom  we  may  apply  the 
apostle's  words,  '  But  ye  are  washed,  but 
ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye  are  justified,  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the 
Spirit  of  our  God.' " ' 

"  Precisely  those,  and  none  others." 

"  The  children  of  darkness  you  compre- 
hend under  that  term,  from  every  other 
class  of  human  beings ;  as,  heathens  who 
never  heard  of  Christ ;  Jews  and  Infidels, 
who  reject  Him  ;  nominal  Christians,  who 
have  a  form  of  godliness,  but  deny  the 
power  thereof; — all,  in  short,  who  have 
not,  on  the  Gospel  terms,  individually  ta- 
ken up  their  cross  to  follow  Jesus.  And 
this  great  bulk  of  mankind  you  allow,  to 
be  those  who,  in  the  language  of  inspira- 
tion, are  called  'the  world,'  in  contradis- 
tinction to  those  of  whom  Christ  says, 
that  He  has  chosen  them  out  of  the 
world." 

"  To  all  this  I  fully  assent." 

"  Then,  what  are  the  marks  by  which 
the  children  of  the  light  are  to  be  known  ?" 

"  Generally  speaking,  they  cannot  be 
hid.  They  profess  to  look  for  salvation 
through  Christ  alone,  utterly  rejecting 
every  degree  of  dependence  on  their  own 
doings,  sufferings,  or  deservings.  The 
Lord  Jesus  is  their  sacrifice  for  sin,  and 
their  righteousness  also :  in  this  they  are 
distinguished  from  those  nominal  believ- 
ers, who  expect  to  contrive  their  own  re- 
demption in  part ;  and  to  eke  out  their 
merits  with  those  of  Christ,  or  in  the 
words  of  Newton, 

If  doings  prove  rather  too  light, 
(A  little  they  own  they  may  fail,) 

They  reckon  to  make  out  full  weight 
By  casting  his  name  in  the  scale." 

"  Very  well :  go  on." 

"  True  Christians,  also,  while  depending 
wholly  on  Christ,  and  rejecting  the  law  as 
a  covenant  of  works,  take  it  nevertheless 
as  a  rule  of  life ;  and  are  as  diligent  in 
serving  God,  as  forward  in  every  good 
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word  and  work,  as  though  the  whole  mat- 
ter rested  on  their  single  exertions;  and 
in  this  they  may  be  readily  known  from 
the  Antinomian  professors,  who,  by  way 
of  exalting  the  power  and  love  of  Christ, 
continue  in  sin,  that  grace  may  abound." 
"  The  work  of  the  Spirit  in  their  hearts, 
causing  a  death  unto  sin,  and  a  new  birth 
unto  righteousness  ;  overthrowing  the  do- 
minion of  Satan  within,  and  shedding 
abroad  in  the  soul  that  light  which  shines 
visibly  before  men  in  a  holy  and  unbla- 
mable conversation — this  is  the  root  of  the 
matter,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  Yes ;  and  all  this  is  summed  up  in  one 
word.  Faith :  and  salvation  by  faith  is  a 
stumbling-block  to  the  self-righteous,  and 
to  the  wise  of  the  world  foolishness.  So 
that  they  who  hold  the  doctrine  are,  as  of 
old,  a  sect  everywhere  spoken  against." 

"  So  far,"  said  Leonard,  '•  we  have  laid 
down  the  line  in  perfect  harmony  as  to  its 
right  place :  it  now  remains  to  inquire 
whether  those  who  have,  in  naminor  the 
name  of  Christ,  departed  from  iniquity, 
and  thus  shown  that  they  are  placed  on 
the  safe  side  of  this  line,  are  at  liberty 
\o  mingle  with  those  from  whom  God  has 
separated  them,  further  than  as  the  neces- 
sary business  of  life  may  require,  or  as 
they  may  go  to  bear  a  message  of  warn- 
ing and  invitation  to  flee  from  the  wrath 
to  come." 

"  I  dare  say  you  can  prove  that  they 
are  not,  as  a  general  rule  :  but  I  maintain 
that  exceptions  exist." 

"  And  I  maintain  the  contrary.  Contin- 
gencies there  certainly  may  be,  against 
which  no  human  foresight  can  possibly 
provide,  and  in  meeting  which  the  believ- 
er must  exercise  the  wisdom  which  Com- 
eth from  above,  liberally  given  to  all  who 
ask  it.  But  these  are  of  rare  occurrence, 
and  only  permitted  under  circumstances 
that  will  point  them  out  as  tending  to 
some  wise  purpose  of  divine  mercy  or 
judgment.  Of  this  I  have  been  convin- 
ced by  observing  how  clear,  distinct,  and 
uniform  are  the  commands  laid  upon  all 
who  profess  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  to  come 
out  and  altogether  separate  themselves 
from  the  world.  In  what  does  this  separ- 
ation consist?  Is  it  in  abstaining  from 
the  gross  miquities  that  defile  the  more 
profligate  among  sinners  ?  This  is  no 
criterion  of  faith ;  for  we  see  some  who 


utterly  reject  the  doctrines  of  salvation, 
maintaining  a  character  of  strict  moral 
rectitude  in  the  sight  of  man,  making 
clean  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  platter, 
whitening  the  sepulchre  and  hiding  from 
every  human  eye  the  abominations  that 
fill  their  hearts.  Yet  the  world  takes  no 
offence  at  them,  since  they  glorify  not 
God  in  Christ :  they  are  still  of  the  world, 
and  the  world  loves  its  own.  Seeking  the 
honour  which  cometh  from  men  only,  they 
have  their  reward ;  the  world  has  their 
hearts,  and  Satan  secures  their  souls." 

'•  But  seclusion  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind is  no  surer  mark  of  a  renewed  spirit," 
said  James.  "Look  at  the  monastic  in- 
stitutions of  the  Romish  Church ;  do  you 
attach  any  value  to  such  renunciation  of 
all  social  and  kindred  ties  ?" 

"  None  whatever:  the  most  devoted  love 
of  this  present  evil  world  is  carried  into 
those  retreats,  where  bodily  exercise,  vol- 
untary humility,  and  will-worship  form  the 
sum  of  religion.  How  many  of  the  worst 
vices  of  society  are  likewise  found  to  reign 
unbridled  in  the  hearts,  and  to  pollute  the 
lives  of  those  retired  communities,  we  very 
well  know.  The  mere  act  of  going  out 
of  the  world,  with  whatever  rites  and  cer- 
emonies attended,  is  nothing,  or  rather  it 
is  a  base  desertion  of  an  assigned  post,  by 
which  men  deprive  themselves  of  opportu- 
nities to  serve  God  and  benefit  their  fellow 
creatures." 

"Now  that  is  the  very  objection  so 
strongly  brought  against  your  system  of 
seclusion.  You  deprive  yourslf  of  oppor- 
tunities to  do  good,  by  not  letting  your 
light  shine  before  men:  you  incur  the 
charge  of  pharisaical  self-righteousness, 
saying,  '  Stand  by  thyself,  I  am  holier 
than  thou.'  You  seek  the  indulgence  of 
your  own  feelings,  collecting  into  one  sep- 
arate mass  the  salt  which  ought  to  be 
spread  over  the  face  of  the  earth — the 
leaven  that  should  leaven  the  whole  lump 
by  mingling  with  it.     You " 

"  Softly,  my  good  cousin,"  said  Leon- 
ard, smiling,  "  you  run  over  the  heads  of 
indictment  with  such  rapidity,  that  I  shall 
forget  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed ; 
or  perhaps  leave  some  part  of  the  charge 
unanswered.  The  first  count  is  that  of 
depriving  ourselves  of  opportunities  to  do 
good,  is  it  not  ?" 

"Yes;   St.  Paul  says,  he  became  all 
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things  to  all  men,  that  he  might  gain 
some,  and  so  far  as  we  can  mingle  with 
our  fellow  men  without  becoming  par- 
takers of  their  evil  deeds,  it  is  our  duty 
to  do  it." 

••  I  am  not  disposed  to  deny  that :  but  if 
we  can  show,  from  Scripture,  that  the  or- 
igin, progress,  and  effects  of  these  social 
meetings,  from  the  thronged  ball-room 
and  sumptuous  feast,  down  to  the  small 
tea  party  and  plain  dinner,  are  altogeth- 
er evil,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  judge 
how  far  the  vague  possibility  of  doing 
some  undefined  sort  of  good,  may  encour- 
age a  conscientious  Christian  to  handle 
this  pitch  with  a  hope  of  escaping  defile- 
ment. Of  all  the  natural  gifts  common  to 
every  one,  with  ^vhich  God  has  blessed 
us,  time  is  surely  the  most  precious.  Up- 
on its  cessation,  eternity  begins :  and  in 
whatsoever  state  a  mortal  enters  eternity, 
such  he  must  remain.  Neither  is  there 
any  gift  more  awfully  uncertain  in  its  du- 
ration. So  long  as  the  world  endures, 
summer  and  winter,  and  seed-time  and 
harvest,  shajl  not  fail.  We  know  that  the 
sun  rose  this  morning,  and  with  equal 
certainty  we  know  that  this  evening  he 
shall  set  and  to-morrow  rise  again.  The 
moon  will  wax  and  wane,  stars  sparkle  in 
the  heavens,  clouds  mantle  the  earth,  and 
upon  the  cloud  the  bow  of  the  covenant 
will  occasionally  fling  its  graceful  arch. 
Rains  will  descend,  and  frost  bind  up  the 
rivers.  Ocean  will  roar  and  toss  his  waves, 
unable  to  pass  the  mysterious  boundary 
that  confines  them.  All  this  shall  yet  be  ; 
but  which  of  us  can  say  that  we  shall  see 
it  ?  You  cannot  calculate  on  one  moment 
of  time.  God  has  graciously  promised  to 
those  who  first  seek  His  kingdom  and 
righteousness,  that  all  things  necessary  to 
their  bodily  supply  sliall  be  added  unto 
them:  but  in  no  place  has  He  promised 
to  grant  us  one  hour  of  prolonged  exist- 
ence on  earth.  He  hath  appointed  our 
bounds,  which  we  cannot  pass  :  and  in 
veiling  with  impenetrable  mystery  the  pe- 
riod, the  place,  and  the  circumstances  of 
our  transition.  He  has  stamped  a  most  em- 
phatic meaning  on  the  reiterated  injunc- 
tion to  '  redeem  the  time.'  '  Ye  know  not 
what  shall  be  on  the  morrow  :'  •  Behold,  I 
come  on  thee  as  a  thief,  and  thou  shalt 
not  know  what  hour  1  will  come  upon 
thee.'    '  Let  your  loins  be  girded  about, 
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and  your  lights  burning :  and  ye  yourslves 
like  unto  men  that  wait  for  their  Lord, 
when  he  will  return  from  the  wedding.' 
'  To-day  if  ye  will  hear  His  voice,  harden 
not  your  hearts.'  '  Behold,  now  is  the  ac- 
cepted time ;  behold,  now  is  the  day  of 
salvation.'  '  Thou  fool,  this  night  shall 
thy  soul  be  required  of  thee.' " 

"  These  are  solemn  and  striking  truths, 
indeed,  Leonard.  There  is  no  passing 
moment  on  which  the  whole  concern  of 
eternity  may  not  hang :  and  to  trifle  with 
the  gift  of  time  is,  undoubtedly,  to  mock 
the  long-suffering  of  God." 

"  Then  confess  that  those  meetinofs  are 
decidedly  evil,  of  which  the  origin  is  a  de- 
sire and  design,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
plan  them,  to  pass  a  certain  portion  of  this 
valuable  time  (presuming  that  it  will  be 
given)  in  the  total  neglect  of  all  that  can 
benefit   the   soul ;    the   exclusion  of  the 
name,  word,  and  worship  of  God  ;  the  in- 
dulgence  of  bodily   appetite,   sloth,  and 
vanity ;  and  the  utterance  of  idle  words, 
even  if  there  be  no  purpose  of  corrupt 
communication.     The  progress  of  these 
things  is  no  less  manifestly  evil.     We  are 
commanded  whatsoever  we  do,  including 
even  eating  and  drinking,  to  do  all  to  the 
glory  of  God ;  and  that  which  violates  a 
command  must  needs  be  sinful.    How  is 
God  glorified  when  a  number  of  people, 
whether  many  or  few,  assemble  to  foster 
pride    in    themselves    and    each   other? 
That  'outward  adorning,'  which  the  apos- 
tle condemns  among  Christian  women,  is 
studiously  practised  ;  evil  speaking  is  in- 
dulged in ;  against  many  an  unsuspecting 
neighbour  false  witness  is  borne,  either  by 
the  original  lie  of  wilful  malevolence,  or 
the  unthinking  retail  of  anonymous  slan- 
der.    Profligate  actions  are  spoken  of,  if 
not  with  the  laugh  of  levity,  or  smile  of 
secret  approbation,  yet  with  such  palli- 
ating expressions  as  to  prove  the  habitual 
indication   to  call  evil  good,  and  to  put 
sweet  for  bitter.     The  name  of  the  Most 
High,  if  at  all  remembered,  is  introduced, 
sometimes  in  blasphemous  adjuration,  at 
others  as  an  unmeaning  apostrophe.     The 
people  of  Christ,  if  any  mention  be  made 
of  them,  become  the  butt  of  sarcastic  ridi* 
cule,  scornful  pity,  or  indignant  invective ; 
just  as  it  may  suit  the  caprice  of  those 
present  to   represent  them,   whether  as 
madmen,  fools,  or  hypocrites.    Such  hon- 
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onr  as  man  may  receive  from  his  fellow  is 
highly  extolled,  and  eagerly  sought  after; 
while  the  honour  that  cometh  from  God 
only,  is  neither  understood,  believed,  nor 
thought  of  1  have  confined  myself  to 
that  which  takes  place  in  those  which  are 
called  mere  family  parties,  and  under  the 
restraint  of  female  presence ;  how  much 
worse  a  turn  conversation  will  take  when 
that  is  removed,  I  need  not  observe ;  nor 
is  there  occasion  to  brand,  with  particu- 
larizing detail,  the  more  glaring  enormi- 
ties that  come  under  the  heads  of  drunk- 
enness and  revellings.  In  what  worldly 
party  of  any  description  soever  did  you 
find  the  rule  enforced,  that  bids  '•  no  cor- 
rupt communication  proceed  out  of  your 
mouth,  but  that  which  is  good  to  the  use 
of  edifying,  that  it  may  minister  grace 
unto  the  hearers  V  " 

"  I  do  not  deny  any  part  of  this,  and  I 
also  allow  that  the  effects  are  evil.  Every 
repetition  of  an  improper  habit  roots  it 
more  deeply ;  every  day  passed  in  forget- 
iulness  of  God  alienates  the  heart  yet  fur- 
ther from  Him.  Every  hour  trifled  away 
in  the  service  of  the  world  and  the  indul- 
gence of  the  flesh,  assists  to  quench  the 
struggling  spark  of  spiritual  life,  and  to 
unfit  the  mind  for  serious  contemplation. 
Incessantly  gazing  on  the  things  that  are 
seen,  men  lose  all  thought  of  those  that 
are  unseen ;  and  each  frivolous  or  profli- 
gate engagement  increases  the  desire  af- 
ter a  repetition  of  the  scene,  making  that 
almost  necessary  to  the  body  which  will 
in  the  end  destroy  the  soul.  You  cannot 
regard  them  with  a  deeper  disapprobation 
than  I  do  ;  but  if,  with  views  and  feelings 
totally  dissimilar,  we  enter  such  parties 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  showing  religion  in 
its  native  purity,  and  shaming  the  ungodly, 
and  laying  a  restraint  on  their  words  and 
actions,  are  we  not  doing  our  Master's 
work,  shining  as  lights  in  a  dark  place  ?" 

"  No — for  religious  purity  consists,  in  no 
small  degree,  in  complete  separation  from 
these  things.  When  thus  mingling  with 
evil,  we  defile  our  garments  by  disobeying 
God.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  walk  not 
in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly ;  the  bless- 
edness is  on  him  who  will  not  even  stand 
in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor  sit  in  the  seat 
of  the  scornful.  How  is  our  purity  to  be 
preserved  ?  '  Come  out  from  among  them, 
and  be  ye  separate :  touch  not  the  unclean 


thing. ^  Can  we  show  the  world  such  pu- 
rity as  Jesus  Christ  displayed  before  it  ? 
Yet  what  said  the  world  to  him  ?  '  He 
hath  no  form  nor  comeliness ;  and  when 
we  shall  see  Him,  there  is  no  beauty  that 
we  should  desire  Him.'  '  We  hid,  as  it 
were,  our  faces  from  Him ;  He  was  de- 
spised, and  we  esteemed  Him  not'  As 
soon  can  corruption  inherit  incorruption, 
as  the  polluted  heart  of  the  natural  man 
love  purity — such  purity  as  God  approves. 
They  who  call  the  master  of  the  house 
Beelzebub,  will  scarcely  recognise  his 
household  as  angels.  The  very  fact  of 
bearing  about  us  some  portion  of  light 
awakes  the  angry  jealousy  of  the  world, 
for  '  he  that  doeth  evil  hateth  the  light, 
neither  cometh  to  the  light,  lest  his  deeds 
should  be  reproved  ;'  and  it  is  only  when 
we  are  so  obliging  as  to  put  an  extin- 
guisher on  our  candle,  or  rather  to  inclose 
it  in  a  dark  lantern,  that  the  world  can 
tolerate  us.  A  Christian  may  do  much 
good  by  showing  with  what  care  he  keeps 
himself  unspotted  from  the  world — his  si- 
lent avoidance  of  it  testifies  eloquently 
that  he  knows  it  to  be  evil :  but  by  volun- 
teering to  flounder  in  the  mud  with  those 
who  dwell  there,  however  he  may  dirty 
his  own  garments,  he  will  never  cleanse 
theirs.  The  disciples  of  Christ  are  as  a 
city  set  on  a  hill,  conspicuous  to  the  dwell- 
ers in  the  vale  below ;  but  if  they  descend 
and  take  up  their  abode,  even  for  a  short 
space,  in  these  inferior  regions,  they  cease 
to  occupy  the  station  assigned,  and  are 
lost  in  the  crowd  with  whom  they  mingle. 
'  Come  up  hither,'  should  be  their  lan- 
guage ;  but  in  no  passage  of  Scripture  is 
there  a  sanction  for  them  to  go  down. 

"You  speak  too  of  shaming  the  ungodly 
by  your  presence,  and  laying  a  restraint 
on  their  words  and  actions,"  continued 
Leonard.  "  Instead  of  this,  it  has  been 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  those  who 
were  called  from  active  participation  in 
these  things  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ, 
that  as,  in  their  absence.  Christians  fur- 
nished a  theme  for  open  mockery  and 
abuse,  so,  when  present,  the  contemptuous 
dislike  of  worldly  minds,  just  suppressed 
by  the  forms  of  good  breeding,  has  de- 
rived new  strength  from  the  unwelcome 
intrusion :  for,  however  the  world  may  ex- 
ult in  being  able  to  eay  to  a  believer, 
'  Art  thou  also  become  one  of  us  V  still  he 
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IS  unwelcome  in  their  haunts,  unless  he  be 
willing  signally  to  disgrace  the  name  by 
which  he  is  called.  The  '  saint '  is  nar- 
rowly watched;  every  little  peculiarity, 
deficiency,  or  infirmity  of  the  man  is 
charged  upon  his  religion ;  they  lie  in  wait 
for  his  words,  and  put  the  most  unfavour- 
able construction  on  all  that  he  says  and 
does.  Conversation  is  so  directed  as  to 
allow  of  many  a  sly  hit,  as  they  call  it, 
many  an  oblique  allusion,  many  a  rude 
jest  or  polite  sneer,  to  take  effect  on  him 
or  his  principles.  Nay,  where  opportunity 
has  favoured  the  wishes  of  those  among 
whom  he  has  foolishly  intruded,  by  re- 
moving the  restraints  of  delicacy,  I  know 
many  an  instance  of  language  the  most 
impious,  blasphemous,  and  every  way 
shocking  and  degrading,  having  been  pre- 
meditatedly  made  use  of  for  the  express 
purpose  of  wounding  his  ears,  and  punish- 
ing him  for  making  them  feel  that  there 
was  one  at  least  among  them  who  had 
some  concern  for  eternity." 

"  But  all  this  takes  place  where  Chris- 
tians are  compelled,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  daily  avocations,  to  mingle  with  the 
men  of  this  world." 

"  It  does  :  and  exhibits  in  most  striking 
characters  the  desperate  enmity  of  the 
world  against  those  whom  Christ  hath 
chosen  out  of  it.  But  the  Scripture  com- 
mands us  to  be  '  not  slothful  in  busmess  ;' 
it  exhorts  us  to  diligence  in  our  several 
calHnffs;  and  we  are  well  assured  that  in 
his  necessary  lawful  intercourse  with  men, 
the  believer  is  peculiarly  under  the  watch- 
ful eye  of  his  Shepherd.  Having  set  the 
Lord  on  his  right  hand,  he  finds  Him  con- 
tinually present,  and  is  not  moved.  God 
dwells  in  him,  and  walks  in  him,  so  long 
as  he  walks  in  God's  commandments ;  and 
none  can  set  on  him  to  hurt  him.  But 
when  of  his  own  free  choice  he  leaves  his 
Bible,  his  fellow  Christians,  and  the  em- 
ployments which  his  Master  has  sanction- 
ed, to  seek  the  smile  of  that  world  whose 
friendship  is  enmity  with  God,  what  right 
has  he  to  expect  His  presence  should  go 
with  him,  and  give  him  rest,  in  the  tur- 
bulent scenes  where  Satan  dwelleth  ?  It 
is  a  desperate  delusion.  Christ  saith, 
'  Whosoever  forsaketh  not  all  that  he  hath 
cannot  be  my  disciple ;'  but  this  plan 
would  seem  intended  to  qualify  that  plain 
and  decisive  declaration,  holding  out  to 


worldly  minds  the  hope,  that  if  they  would 
condescend  to  follow  Christ,  as  we  profess 
to  do,  they  should  have  a  dispensation  to 
turn  away  now  and  then,  and  take  a  mod- 
erate sip  of  the  world's  cup  of  blandish- 
ments. Oh !  is  this  to  '  remember  Lot's 
wife?'" 

"  Go  on,"  said  James,  who  appeared  as 
much  disposed  to  be  convinced  as  his 
cousin  was  anxious  to  convince  him. 

"You  say  that  the  charge  of  pharisaical 
self-righteousness  will  be  brought  against 
us  by  others.  Be  it  so  :  when  the  world 
ceases  to  say  all  manner  of  evil  against 
us,  falsely,  for  Christ's  sake,  we  shall  lose 
one  of  the  beatitudes,  and  come  under  the 
wo  denounced  upon  those  of  whom  all 
men  speak  well.  The  offence  of  the  cross 
has  not  ceased,  nor  will  it.  John,  prac- 
tising austerities,  was  taxed  with  having 
a  devil ;  while  his  divine  Master,  eating 
with  those  whom  He  came  to  save,  was 
stigmatized  as  a  '  man  gluttonous  and  a 
wine-bibber,  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sin- 
ners.' The  servant  must  not  expect  to 
fare  better  than  his  master.  Something 
the  world  will  be  sure  to  charge  upon  us; 
and  happy  are  we  if  it  be  with  us  as  with 
Daniel  of  old  !  You  know  what  the  envi- 
ous princes  said ;  '  We  shall  not  find  any 
occasion  against  this  Daniel,  except  we 
find  it  ao-ainst  him  concerning  the  law  of 
his  God.'  Self-righteousness  never  yet 
kept  any  man  on  cool  terms  with  the 
world :  Satan  too  well  knows  that  a 
house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand, 
and  one  devil  will  not  cast  another  out. 
What  is  the  language  of  the  unregenerate 
heart  concerning  those  who  faithfully  ex- 
pose its  sin  and  its  peril  ?  '  I  hate  him, 
for  he  never  prophesieth  good  unto  me,  but 
always  evil.'  No  marvel  that  some  sort 
of  retaliation  is  generally  devised,  and 
where  inconsistency  cannot  be  proved, 
self-righteousness  answers  the  purpose; 
but  not  nearly  so  well  to  the  sinner's  li- 
king, or  to  the  dishonouring  of  God's  name. 
Besides,  though  you  should  concede  as 
much  as  the  most  daring  may  venture 
upon,  without  committing  gross  sin,  what 
will  it  avail?  As  long  as  you  run  not  to 
the  same  excess  of  riot,  they  will  speak 
evil  of  you ;  and  the  man  who  refuses  to 
get  drunk  lies  as  open  to  the  accusation 
of  being  righteous  overmuch,  as  he  who 
declines  to  make  one  of  a  gossiping  party 
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round  the  tea-table.  The  charge  of  say- 
ing ^  Stand  by  thyself,  I  am  holier  than 
thou,'  is  indignantly  brought  by  the  proph- 
et against  those  who  lived  in  the  open 
transgression  of  the  law,  '  which  remain 
among  the  graves,  and  lodge  in  the  mon- 
uments, which  eat  swine's  flesh ;  and  broth 
of  abominable  things  is  in  their  vessels.' 
A  description  awfully  suitable  to  those 
who  choose  companions  among  a  world 
'dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,'  and  partake 
in  their  unhallowed  fare,  while  assuming 
a  name  of  peculiar  sanctity.  But  Christ's 
people  must  stand  aloof  from  others,  for 
He  says,  '  They  are  not  of  the  world, 
even  as  [  am  not  of  the  world  ;'  and,  '  If 
ye  were  of  the  world,  the  world  would 
love  his  own ;  but  because  ye  are  not  of 
the  world,  but  I  have  chosen  you  out  of  the 
world,  therefore  the  world  hateth  you.' 
Holier  than  others  they  also  must  be ;  for 
thus  says  the  Lord,  by  his  apostle,  unto 
them  that  believe  on  Him, — 'Ye  are  a 
chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  a 
holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people ;  that  ye 
should  show  forth  the  praises  of  Him  who 
hath  called  you  out  of  darkness  into  His 
marvellous  light.'  The  world,  in  the 
terms  of  mockery  which  they  apply  to  be- 
lievers, make  them  partakers  with  their 
Master  in  an  extraordinary  manner;  for 
they  bestow  on  them  their  real  titles  in 
scorn  and  derision.  The  Roman  soldiery 
ignorantly  hailed  by  a  royal  title  the  King 
of  kings,  and  bowed  the  knee,  and  wor- 
shipped scoffingly  Him  to  whom  every 
knee  should  bow  ;  and  over  his  cross  they 
fixed  the  acknowledgment  of  his  regal 
character.  Even  so  they  deem  it  a  mock 
to  call  those  '  saints '  whose  hearts'  desire 
and  prayer  to  God  it  is  to  be  recognised 
as  such  by  Him  :  and  they  brand  with  the 
distinction  of  'evangelical'  such  as  rest 
their  eternal  hope  on  the  doctrine  set  forth 
by  Christ's  evangelists,  counting  it  their 
highest  privilege  to  build  their  faith  there- 
on. They  are,  as  you  remarked,  the  salt 
of  the  earth ;  resisting  corruption  them- 
selves, and  promising  the  same  blessed- 
ness to  all  who  shall  be  incorporated  with 
them.  But  salt,  by  being  too  indiscrim- 
inately scattered  in  barren  places,  may 
lose  its  own  savour,  without  imparting  it  to 
any  other  substance :  and  against  this  our 
Lord  appears  to  warn  his  disciples  in  the 
very  passage  which  is  so  frequently  cited 


to  justify  a  line  of  conduct  far  removed 
from  Christian  purity,  and  as  far  from 
Christian  usefulness.  And  now,  James,  I 
have,  I  think,  disposed  of  all  the  charges 
which  you,  on  the  world's  behalf,  brought 
against  those  timid  people  who  will  not 
venture  themselves  where  they  have  no 
reason  to  expect  that  God  will  go  with 
them.  What  is  the  next  head  of  your 
argument?" 

"  Nothing  more  at  present,  Leonara. 
You  have  given  me  enough  to  meditate 
on  to-day ;  but  I  shall  apply  to  my  mother 
and  sisters  for  some  of  their  scriptural 
authorities,  as  such  they  must  have,  and 
call  on  you  to  explain  them  differently. 
In  the  interim  I  shall  certainly  resist  all 
solicitations  to  engage  in  worldly  society. 
This  question  must  be  settled  before  I  can 
conscientiously  do  so." 

'•  But  first  be  fully  persuaded  in  your 
own  mind,  my  dear  James,  for  you  will 
find  it  a  hard  struggle  to  encounter,  both 
from  without  and  within.  Should  you 
hastily  take  up  an  opinion,  and  then  from 
instability  relinquish  it,  you  will  wound 
the  cause  of  religion,  and  afford  a  double 
triumph  to  its  adversaries." 

"  Leonard,"  answered  James,  with  more 
decision  in  his  look  and  manner  than  was 
customary  with  him,  "  I  am  well  aware 
of  my  own  weakness,  and  in  that  I  hope 
to  find  my  strength.  Until  your  argu- 
ments, supported  as  they  are  by  plain  in- 
ferences and  direct  precepts  from  the 
word  of  God,  are  overthrown  by  yet 
plainer  commands,  collected  from  the 
same  infallible  word,  I  cannot  do  'of  faith' 
what  I  have  hitherto  been  persuaded  to 
do  by  the  counsel  and  example  of  others ; 
and  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith,  is  sin.  I 
desire  to  do  the  will  of  God,  and  therefore 
1  confidently  trust  to  know  of  the  doctrine 
whether  it  be  of  Him.  I  have  prayed  for 
direction,  and  what  you  have  this  day 
spoken  may  be  an  answer  to  my  prayer : 
'  Thine  ear  shall  hear  a  voice  behind  thee, 
saying,  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it, 
when  ye  turn  to  the  right  hand,  and  when 
ye  turn  to  the  left.'  I  have  often  received 
such  instruction  on  doubtful  subjects,  by 
the  turn  which  general  conversation  has 
taken,  or  by  the  words  of  some  author 
who  had  besought  a  blessing  on  the  at- 
tempt to  impart  divine  knowledge,  and 
whose  prayer  was  answered  in  me.    How 
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invaluable  is  the  privilege  to  seek  an  un- 
erring Teacher !  but  we  too  little  regard 
those  supplications  which  He  never  re- 
fuses to  hear,  and  often  reject  His  counsel 
because  he  sends  it  by  means  more  sim- 
ple and  natural  than  we  expect.     Neither 
your  words  nor  those  of  any  mortal  shall 
decide  me ;  but  I  will  weigh  and  compare 
them  dihgently  with  what  my  Bible  tells 
me,  and   then   I   shall  not  fear.    I  have 
abundant    help    promised.     '  He    giveth 
power  to  the  faint,  and  to  them  that  have 
no  might  he  increaseth  strength.'    Nei- 
ther will  He   suffer  me   to   be  tempted 
above  what  I  am  able,  but  will  also  with 
every  temptation  make  a  way  of  escape." 
Leonard  rejoiced  unspeakably  at   the 
prospect  of  such  aid  as  James  appeared 
likely  to  give  him,  not  only  in  setting  a 
striking  example  before  the  eyes  of  ihe 
prejudiced  Herbert,  but  also  in  stemming 
the  tide  of  worldliness  that  flowed  into  the 
family  of  his  uncle,  but  never  ebbed  from 
it.     He   saw  with  deep  regret  that  the 
most  indispensable  duties  were  more  and 
more  neglected,  as  the  claims  of  dress  and 
preparation  on  the  time  of  his  aunt  and 
cousins  left  them  less  leisure  for  consider- 
ing the  things  that  belonged  unto  their 
peace.     As  the  girls  successively  attained 
an  age  at  which  they  were  expected  to 
mix  in  society,  greater  interest  was  excited 
in  their  minds,  accomplishments  more  as- 
siduously cultivated,  the  circle  of  acquaint- 
anceship was  enlarged,  and  engagements, 
of   course,   multiplied.     Family    worship 
was  either  conducted  in  the  absence  of 
several  members,  or  else  deferred  to  so 
late   an  hour  that  the  younger  children 
had  retired   to    rest,   and    the    servants, 
wearied  out,  could  not  command  a  due 
attention  to  its  performance.     Sometimes 
it   was  wholly  omitted  in  the  evening ; 
and  many  an  absentee  pleaded  headache 
and  fatigue  for  neglecting  to  appear  at 
morning  prayers.     When  Leonard  unex- 
pectedly entered  the  room  where  the  la- 
dies pursued   their   elegant    occupations 
during  the  early  part  of  the  day,  an  ab- 
rupt silence  frequently  indicated  that  the 
subject  under  discussion  was  one  in  which 
he  could  not  be  expected  to  take  part; 
and  the  transition  to  other  topics  was  any- 
thing but  easy  or  natural :  so  that  he  felt 
his  presence  sometimes  an  unwelcome  re- 
straint on  the  party  j  and  while  their  un- 


diminished kindness  kept  alive  in  his  heart 
all  the  affectionate  interest  of  a  brother, 
there  seemed  a  barrier  between  them  al- 
together at  variance  with  the  "  one  heart, 
and  one  soul,"  that  so  beautifully  charac- 
terized the  infant  church  of  Christ ;  and 
which  ought  ever  to  subsist,  among  the 
few  who  are  travelling  along  the  same 
narrow  path  that  leads  to  the  green  pas- 
tures of  eternal  rest. 

Leonard  Keith  was  equally  exposed  to 
fightings  without  and  fears  within — equal- 
ly obliged  to  wrestle  with  the  infirmities  of 
corrupt  flesh  and  blood,  and  with  the 
principalities,  and  powers,  and  rulers  of 
the  darkness  of  this  world — as  are  the 
rest  of  the  militant  church.  He  had  his 
sins  that  easily  beset  him,  and  weights 
that  sorely  burdened  him  in  the  race ;  yet 
was  he  conscious  of  enjoying  far  greater 
serenity  of  spirit,  more  free  and  constant 
access  to  God,  and  a  clearer  perception 
of  the  right  road,  than  seemed  the  lot  of 
his  less  consistent  friends.  They  had  their 
desponding  seasons,  during  which  they 
were  loud  and  earnest  in  confessions  of 
individual  unworthiness,  and  complaints 
of  their  own  hearts,  and  wonder  at  the 
forbearance  and  long-suffering  of  an  of- 
fended God: — they  also  had  hours,  and 
days,  and  weeks,  when  all  these  things 
seemed  to  be  forgotten,  and  a  succession 
of  employments  and  amusements  ensued, 
awakening  interest  and  engrossing  atten- 
tion, sufliciently  to  keep  them  in  perfect 
good-humour,  without  any  reference  to  re- 
ligion, beyond  the  stated  duties  of  reading 
and  prayer. 

In  neither  of  these  moods  could  Leon- 
ard sympathize  with  them.  The  plague 
of  his  own  heart,  the  evil  bias  of  his  nature, 
the  law  of  sin  warring  in  his  members, 
were  ever  present  to  him ;  and  formed  the 
theme  of  many  a  prayer,  many  a  secret 
appeal,  many  an  unuttered  cry  of  distress 
to  Him,  who  alone  can  hghten  the  burden 
— who  knoweth  how  to  dehver  the  godly 
out  of  temptation,  and  to  give  the  oil  of 
joy  for  mourning,  the  garment  of  praise 
for  the  spirit  of  heaviness.  On  the  help 
of  man  he  could  not  rely;  and  therefore 
to  man  he  did  not  seek,  excepting  in  cases 
where  the  deeper  experience  of  his  father 
and  Miss  Mortimer  induced  him  to  ask 
their  counsel  with  their  prayers.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  knew  not  what  it  was  to 
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derive  from  the  trifling  scenes  and  world- 
ly employment  aught  that  could  satisfy 
his  spirit,  or  even  draw  it  off  from  looking 
to  the  end  of  all  those  things.  It  was  his 
to  experience  the  blessedness  of  that  state 
which  the  apostle  recommends  to  all  be- 
lievers. When  afflicted,  his  refuge  was 
prayer ;  when  joyful  and  merry,  his  heart 
rose  in  the  melody  of  fervent  thanksgiving 
to  his  God  and  Saviour ;  to  whose  hand 
he  habitually  traced  up  the  many  blessings 
that  visited  him.  This  is  the  way  of  pleas- 
antness, the  path  of  peace,  which  they  find 
whose  hearts  are  right  in  the  sight  of  God, 
walking  before  him  ;  and  though  such  are 
not  exempt  from  seasons  of  darkness  and 
depression,  though  the  Almighty  some- 
times seems  to  cover  Himself  with  clouds 
through  which  their  supplications  cannot 
pierce,  yet  does  the  morning  of  joy  soon 
dawn  upon  their  night  of  heaviness,  and 
their  souls  again  praise  Him  who  proves 
Himself  the  help  of  their  countenance  and 
their  God. 

But  a  divided  service  will  not  satisfy 
Jehovah.  If  foolish  men  are  plagued,  it 
is  because  of  their  offences,  which  they 
multiply  against  Him  when  they  do  that 
abominable  thing  which  He  hates,  by 
having  fellowship  with  scorners  and  un- 
believers. To  serve  alternately  in  the 
ranks  of  his  lawful  sovereign,  and  in  those 
of  rebellious  traitors,  is  what  no  loyal  sub- 
ject would  openly  venture  upon.  To  such 
desertion  death  would  be  awarded,  and 
the  justness  of  the  sentence  generally  rec- 
ognized. Is  it  not  strange  that  people 
professing  to  be  in  a  peculiar  manner 
Christ's  faithful  servants  and  soldiers, 
should  presume  that  he  will  require  at 
their  hands  less  fidelity  than  belongs  to  a 
fellow-mortal  on  an  earthly  throne  ? 

When  Leonard  communicated  to  his 
father  and  Miss  Mortimer  the  substance 
of  his  conversation  with  James  Aylett,  the 
former  remarked,  with  a  smile,  "  We  may 
then  shortly  expect  a  general  engage- 
ment; for  my  sister  will  not  quietly  brook 
the  defection  of  her  favourite  son ;  and  it  is 
clear  that  James  must  avow  himself  open- 
ly, when  resisting  the  united  force  of  the 
whole  family  current.  We  shall  be  called 
to  account  for  unsettling  his  mind." 

"  But  surely,  sir,"  said  Leonard,  "  my 
aunts  will  not  urge  him  to  act  against  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience." 


"  Do  you  speak  fro^.  experience?"  ask- 
ed Miss  Mortimer. 

"  No ;  I  had  forgotten.  They  certainly 
do  not  spare  me,  when  I  oppose  their 
worldly  compliances." 

"Be  assured,  Leonard,"  continued  his 
father,  "  they  will  all  consider  it  their 
bounden  duty  to  deter  James  from  this 
singularity  of  conduct.  Both  parties  can- 
not be  right:  and  once  admitting  him  to 
be  so,  they  must  needs  follow  the  same 
course,  or  stand  self-condemned  in  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  world.  If  the  practical 
protest  of  a  cousin  against  their  compro- 
mising system  be  found  so  annoying,  what 
must  that  of  a  son  and  brother  be  ?" 

"  Yet,"  observed  Miss  Mortimer,  "  let 
us  not  judge  by  the  cold  calculations  of 
reason  and  probability,  what  may  be  the 
event  of  this  division:  rather  let  us  hail  it 
as  an  answer  to  prayer ;  and  trust  that  our 
dear  young  friend  will  prove  the  first- 
fruits  offering,  a  token  of  the  sanctifying 
of  the  whole  family  to  God,  in  a  more 
perfect  and  single  dedication  to  His  ser- 
vice than  they  have  hitherto  been  led 
into." 

"  You  are  right,  my  dear  madam ;  we 
do  indeed  often  ask  great  things  of  the 
Lord,  and  when  he  puts  forth  his  hand  to 
extend  the  blessing,  we  draw  back  in  sur- 
prise, inquiring  what  it  can  mean ;  and 
hazarding  by  careless  unbelief  the  loss  of 
that  for  which  faith  had  long  raised  an 
imploring  eye." 

"  We  must  yield  my  cousin  every  sup- 
port," observed  Leonard. 

"  Yes,  when  called  upon,  as  we  shall 
doubtless  be.  But  we  will  not  hastily  in- 
terfere :  for  as  his  resolution  is  founded  on 
personal  conviction,  and  that  again  drawn 
from  the  word  of  God,  he  may  prefer  to 
stand  singly  in  this  matter.  However,  I 
think  his  mother  will  be  positive  in  fasten- 
ing the  whole  affair  on  us;  and  protest 
against  it  accordingly." 

He  was  not  mistaken  ;  for  on  that  very 
evening  Mrs.  Aylett  made  her  appear- 
ance, with  a  face  full  of  important  com- 
munications. 

"  Oh,  Charles,"  she  began,  as  soon  as 
the  first  kind  greetings  were  over,  "  I  am 
sadly  distressed  at  something  which  has 
occurred." 

"  On  what  subject  ?" 

"  Nay,  don't  pretend  ignorance,  for  you 
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certainly  know  :  or  at  least  you  do,  Leon- 
ard. However,  I  will  frankly  tell  youj 
for  I  am  quite  sure  that  nothing  could  be 
further  from  your  hearts,  than  the  wish  to 
give  pain  to  ours." 

'•  Most  true,  dear  sister,  when  it  can  be 
conscientiously  avoided." 

"  Well,  I  never  called  in  question  the 
conscientiousness  of  your  motives,  though 
I  greatly  doubt,  in  some  things  of  minor 
importance,  the  correctness  of  your  views. 
But  the  case  is  this:  we,  that  is,  Eliza, 
Jane,  and  myself,  are  engaged  to  take  tea 
in  the  most  quiet  friendly  way  possible 
with  Mrs.  Burton  to-morrow  evening,  and 
we  of  course  expected  James  to  escort  us ; 
but  he  positively  refused  to  go.  I  con- 
cluded it  was  merely  a  whim  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  should  not  have  pressed  it 
further,  but  Jane,  suspecting  something, 
questioned  him,  and  drew  from  him  the 
avowal,  which  was  doubtless  in  the  first 
place  made  to  you :  that  his  mind  was  by 
no  means  satisfied  on  the  subject  of  these 
worldly  visits,  as  he  called  them,  and  that 
he  would  not  enter  into  society  at  all,  until 
he  had  seriously  weighed  the  matter  and 
come  to  a  decisive  conclusion." 

"  And  was  that  all  ?" 

"  That  was  all." 

"  And  what  could  a  Christian  parent 
desire  in  a  child  more  than  such  a  deter- 
mination to  'prove  all  things,'  that  he  may 
'  hold  fast  that  which  is  good  V  " 

"  That  is  true,  certainly ;  but  James,  as 
you  know,  is  at  an  age  when  enthusiasm 
is  very  apt  to  blaze  out  with  more  glitter 
than  strength  and  durability  :  and  as  your 
sentiments  on  this  subject  are  so  totally 
opposed  to  ours,  I  must  demand  from  you 
a  promise  that  you  will  not  interfere  to 
direct  or  bias  his  choice ;  but  leave  him 
to  settle  it  according  to  the  Hght  which  is 
given  him." 

"  Is  it  your  intention  also  to  refrain  from 
influencing  him  in  the  matter  ?" 

"  Why,  you  know  what  are  Mr.  Aylett's 
principles.  He  says,  let  every  man  form 
his  own  rule  as  he  interprets  the  word  of 
God,  and  none  lord  it  over  the  conscience 
of  his  neighbour.  This  sentiment  he  again 
repeated  in  reference  to  James ;  and  there- 
fore we  are  assured  that  he  will  not  inter- 
fere. As  to  the  girls  and  myself,  what 
does  the  opinion  of  a  parcel  of  women 


signify  ?  Men  are  too  proud  to  be  guided 
by  us." 

"  Oh  Fanny,"  said  her  brother  smiling, 
"  do  not  so  underrate  the  persuasiveness 
of  female  tongues.  The  serpent  calcula- 
ted but  too  wisely,  when  he  selected  Eve 
as  the  surest  instrument  of  leading  Adam 
into  transgression." 

"  I  hope  the  case  is  not  in  point,"  replied 
Mrs.  Aylett,  somewhat  displeased.  "  Soon- 
er would  I  die  than  entice  any  one  to  of- 
fend the  Lord :  how  much  less  my  own 
children  !" 

"  Pardon  me,  dear  sister,  I  meant  it  not 
as  so  strictly  applicable  to  this  question  : 
but  if  you  and  his  sisters  intend  to  throw 
all  your  influence  into  one  scale,  why  pro- 
hibit us  from  contributing  a  word  on  the 
opposite  side,  if  James  seeks  counsel  from 
us?" 

'  Because,  as  1  before  hinted,  you,  as 
men,  can  argue  far  more  powerfully  than 
we  can.  His  brothers  are  too  young  to 
say  much  ;  neither  has  it  yet  occurred  to 
them  that  they  are  wiser  than  their  pa- 
rents." 

"My  dear  aunt,"  said  Leonard,  "it  is 
true  that  James  discussed  the  subject 
with  me  this  morning,  as  you  have  all 
very  frequently  done  before.  He  ended 
by  making  the  declaration  which  you 
have  repeated,  and  I  rejoiced  to  hear  it. 
If  you  apprehend  any  bad  effects  from 
our  communicating  together  on  this  point, 
a  sure  means  of  prevention  is  before  you. 
Let  it  be  your  constant  and  united  prayer 
that  he  may  receive  wisdom  from  above, 
and  be  guided  into  all  truth.  Such  is  his 
own  supplication :  and  such,  believe  me, 
is  ours  on  his  behalf  It  cannot  be  that 
evil  will  be  suffered  to  prevail  when  all 
are  of  one  mind  in  petitioning  for  good, 
although  they  may  not  be  agreed  in  their 
view  of  what  constitutes  that  good.  The 
defence  which  I  was  compelled  yesterday 
to  make,  in  answer  to  your  simultaneous 
attack,  was  the  origin  of  James's  visit  to- 
me this  day.  Surely  you  would  not  bindi 
us  to  silence,  when  full  liberty  of  speech, 
has  ever  been  claimed  and  conceded  on 
the  very  same  topic,  whilst  I  stood  singly 
against  the  whole  phalanx  of  your  house- 
hold." 

Mrs.  Aylett  was  too  candid  to  dispute 
the   justice   of  this    plea,   however  she 
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might  wish  it  overruled:  and  she  was 
obhged  to  assent.  Indeed,  she  so  truly 
loved  and  reverenced  her  brother,  and 
secretly  looked  up  to  the  calm  consistency 
of  her  nephew's  character,  that  she  some- 
times wished  she  could  feel  and  act  as 
they  did.  Maternal  pride,  strengthening 
and  strengthened  by  long  habits  of  inter- 
course with  flattering  acquaintance,  prov- 
ed, however,  too  powerful  for  these  pass- 
ing impulses :  but  she  openly  declared 
that  it  was  her  determination  to  withdraw 
from  society  as  soon  as  she  should  see  her 
children  settled  in  life  :  protesting  that  no 
inclination  of  her  own  led  her  into  it,  but 
a  sense  of  duty  compelling  her  to  watch 
over  her  young  daughters  in  their  inter- 
course with  a  world  to  which  she  wished 
them  never  to  assimilate  themselves,  al- 
though their  rank  in  society  (she  might 
have  added  their  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments) demanded  that  they  should  not  be 
altogether  secluded  from  it. 

Neither  must  it  be  supposed  that  the 
Ayletts  mingled  in  the  more  extensive 
circles  of  dissipation.  The  theatre  was  a 
prohibited  place  altogether,  as  were  those 
public  assemblies  and  crowded  parties, 
miscalled  private,  where  it  was  not  in  any 
person's  power  to  answer  for  the  actual 
respectability  of  all  present.  But  the  din- 
ner given  to  a  select  dozen  or  two  of 
friends,  the  evening,  when  another  dozen 
or  two  might  further  enliven  the  scene, 
the  quiet  little  dance  where  not  more  than 
eight  or  sixteen  stood  up  at  once ;  the  or- 
atorio and  the  concert  of  amateur  per- 
formers, or  the  more  confined  limits  of  the 
unceremonious  tea-party — all  these  were 
held  allowable  and  harmless  recreations 
for  the  young,  while  elderly  friends  watch- 
ed over  them,  and  held  a  decent  restraint 
on  their  mirthful  spirits. 

"  What  could  be  more  natural,"  Mrs. 
Aylett  would  ask,  "  than  for  young  people 
to  take  pleasure  in  each  other's  society, 
and  mingle  in  the  rational  and  innocent 
gratifications  of  such  refined  intercourse  ?" 

"  Nothing  more  natural,"  replied  Mr. 
Keith.  "  for,  '  the  imagination  of  man's 
heart  is  evil  from  his  youth.'  God  is  not 
in  all  his  thoughts  :  and  whatsoever  tends 
to  keep  God  out  of  them,  harmonizes  with 
the  innate  depravity  and  unbelief  They 
that  are  in  the  flesh,  do  mind  the  things 
of  the  flesh:  and  even  in  the  renewed  na- 


ture the  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit. 
The  question  is,  whether  we  can  serve 
both,  can  be  at  once  led  by  both :  and 
while  I  discern  in  the  Scriptures  a  direct 
negative  to  that  inquiry,  I  take  the  safer 
path,  and  find  the  greater  rest  to  my  soul." 

"  But,"  argued  his  sister,  "  as  your  faith 
cannot  operate  savingly  on  any  but  your- 
self, or  your  practice  tend  to  the  sanctifi- 
cation  of  another,  what  line  would  you 
adopt,  if  your  children  were  wholly  bent 
on  entering  that  society  of  which  you  do 
not  approve  ?  Is  forced  obedience  of  any 
value  in  God's  sight  ?" 

"  I  would  remember  the  rebuke  that 
overtook  the  prophet.  '  I  have  told  him 
that  I  will  judge  his  house  for  ever,  for 
the  iniquity  which  he  knoweth :  because 
his  sons  made  themselves  vile,  and  he  re- 
strained them  not.' " 

"  Then  you  will  have  a  hard  task  when 
Herbert  comes." 

"  I  fear  so  indeed  ;  but '  is  any  thing  too 
hard  for  the  Lord  T  I  can  appeal  to  him 
that  it  is  my  desire  to  command  my  chil- 
dren and  my  household  after  me  to  keep 
the  way  of  the  Lord ;  and  to  have  a  clear 
conscience  in  this  matter,  with  an  entire 
faith  in  his  promises,  is  a  good  prepara- 
tion for  the  work  that  lies  before  me.  Yet 
is  my  mind  far  from  being  satisfied  in  the 
retrospection  of  my  conduct;  for  dark  as 
both  my  dear  wife  and  myself  were  as  to 
any  spiritual  knowledge,  we  perfectly  well 
knew  that  the  person  to  whom  we  resign- 
ed the  charge  of  our  dear  boy  was  de- 
ficient in  that  moral  rectitude  which  we 
professed  to  make  the  rule  of  our  own 
conduct.  There  was  a  struggle  both  of 
natural  conscience  and  of  natural  feeling 
against  this  abandonment  of  an  offspring 
to  an  improper  guide ;  and  I  well  remem- 
ber the  conflict  of  one  sleepless  night,  in 
particular,  when,  with  all  the  sophistry 
that  Satan  helped  me  to,  I  could  not 
drown  the  loud  internal  voice  which  told 
me  I  was  bartering  my  son's  eternal  in- 
heritance for  a  mess  of  this  world's  pot- 
tage." 

"  But  surely,  dear  brother,"  said  Mrs. 
Aylett,  "  you  need  not  now  afflict  yourself 
on  account  of  what  has  passed  heretofore. 
Deeds,  that  if  they  were  so  evil  as  you 
consider  them,  yet  having  been  done 
through  ignorance,  before  the  grace  of 
God  had  touched  your  heart,  are  among 
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the  things  no  longer  to  be  had  in  remem- 
brance— things  blotted  out,  and  cast  into 
the  depths  of  the  sea." 

"  Yes,  as  regards  the  penalty  of  eternal 
death,  I  trust  that  they,  and  all  my  daily 
sins,  are  indeed  taken  away,  by  the  pre- 
cious blood  of  my  Redeemer ;  but,  my 
dear  sister,  I  have  often  thought  that  re- 
ligious people  are  apt  to  go  too  far,  in 
expecting  to  be  delivered  from  all  the  tem- 
poral consequences  of  their  forgiven  trans- 
gressions. Neither  Scripture  nor  experi- 
ence appears  to  warrant  this  confidence. 
God  has  decreed,  in  his  character  of  mor- 
al governor  of  the  world,  that  certain  ac- 
tions should  tend  to  certain  consequences, 
as  naturally  as  the  seed  of  a  nettle  pro- 
duces a  weed,  and  the  pulp  of  a  tulip  a 
flower.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that 
this  law,  as  respects  the  actions  of  unre- 
generate  men,  is  altered  when  divine 
grace  chancres  their  hearts.  There  are 
instances  where  God  does  evidently  in- 
terpose  to  deliver  his  people  from  the 
temporal  evils  that  they  have  invited ; 
and  we  have  sweet  assurance,  that,  how- 
ever they  may  be  compelled  to  eat  of  the 
fruit  of  their  own  ways,  still,  after  they 
have  been  called  to  the  knowledg-e  of 
Christ,  and  have  learned  to  love  God,  all 
things  work  together  for  good  to  them. 
Even  the  sorrow  of  my  heart,  concerning 
my  dear  Herbert,  is  so  far  a  blessing,  that 
I  trust  it  is  working  in  me  deeper  repent- 
ance unto  life." 

•'  Yes,"  remarked  Leonard,  ••  it  is  de- 
clared, concerning  the  people  of  Israel, 
not  that  they  shall  forget  their  pardoned 
transgressions,  but '  Then  shall  ye  remem- 
ber your  own  evil  ways,  and  your  doings 
that  were  not  good,  and  shall  loath  your- 
selves in  your  own  sight  for  your  iniqui- 
ties and  for  your  abominations.  Not  for 
your  sakes  do  I  this,  saith  the  Lord  God, 
be  it  known  unto  you:  be  ashamed  and 
confounded  for  your  own  ways,  O  house 
of  Israel.'  I  have  often  thought  that  one 
sweet  source  of  joy  in  heaven  will  be  the 
remembrance  of  our  own  sins,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Lamb  for  whose  sake  God 
hath  forgotten  them  for  ever." 

"  Then,"  said  Mrs,  Aylett  to  her  broth- 
er, •'  whatever  troubles  you  may  have 
with  Herbert,  you  will  regard  them,  not 
as  marks  of  God's  love,  but  of  his  wrath : 
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not  as  a  trial  of  your  faith,  but  as  the 
punishment  of  your  sins  ?" 

"  Through  grace,  my  dear  sister,  I  hope 
to  see  and  to  feel  that  all  these  things  are 
merited  in  the  dispensation  of  God's  anger 
against  sin,  still  manifested  to  make  sin 
more  hateful  to  the  sinner  whom  his  love 
hath  pardoned.  The  punishment  severe- 
ly felt  indeed,  but  not  as  the  stroke  of  an 
enemy:  rather  as  the  chastisement  of  a 
tender  Father,  which  by  faith  I  must  so 
receive  as  neither  to  despise  nor  to  faint 
under  it.  This  is  a  part  of  the  glorious 
mystery  of  our  experience,  '  as  sorrowful, 
yet  always  rejoicing.' " 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Aylett,  looking  at  her 
watch,  "  I  must  hasten  away.  Time  al- 
ways slips,  I  know  not  how,  when  you  get 
me  to  listen  to  you.  I  have  overstaid  my 
half  hour,  and  I  fear  missed  an  en^ao^e- 
ment  that  the  girls  were  anxious  for  me 
to  keep." 

"  But  the  business  on  which  you  came 
was  surely  of  a  more  important  nature 
than  to  admit  of  being  limited  to  a  half- 
hour  ?" 

"  O,  true :  I  really  had  forgotton  it. 
You  put  so  many  thoughts  into  my  head, 
that  my  poor  James  gave  place  to  your 
expected  Herbert.  I  confess,  indeed,  hav- 
ing been  the  first  to  introduce  his  name. 
Now  1  must  hurry  away  :  but  don't  for- 
get what  I  have  said  to  you  of  James ; 
and  leave  him  as  much  to  his  own  unbi- 
assed judgment  as  possible." 

Mrs.  Aylett  hastened  home ;  and  the 
friends  whom  she  left  proceeded  to  a  fur- 
ther discussion  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  expected  guest  should  be  received. 
Mr.  Keith  determined  that  not  any  the 
slightest  deviation  from  the  accustomed 
ways  of  the  household  should  be  allowed ; 
at  the  same  time  he  resolved  not  to  make 
too  abrupt  an  attack  on  the  poor  young 
man's  prejudices,  by  saying  anything  di- 
rectly to  him.  "  Let  him,"  said  he,  "  ob- 
serve our  habits ;  let  him  hear  our  dis- 
course, and  not  feel  as  though  his  presence 
imposed  any  restraint  on  us.  We  must 
neither  appear  ashamed  of  our  ways,  nor 
thrust,  as  it  were,  our  religion  into  his 
face  as  a  reproach.  The  poor  prodigal !" 
he  continued,  while  his  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  "  may  this  return  to  the  house  of 
an  erring,  earthly  father,  be  the  blessed 
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prelude  to  a  far  happier  return  to  that 
where  his  heavenly  Father  waits  to  be 
grpxious  to  him  !" 

The  day  arrived  ;  and  Herbert  ap- 
proached his  paternal  gate,  agitated  by 
ieehngs  httle  accordant  with  those  of  the 
expecting  party  within.  "  What  in  the 
world,"  thought  he,  "  shall  I  do  among 
them  now  ?  Of  course,  I  am  regarded  as 
an  alien,  not  belonging  to  their  own  party, 
and  this  would  make  the  matter  bad 
enough  in  itself ;  but  coming  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  burdensome  beggar  back  to 
those  who  considered  me  well  provided 
for — an  unwelcome  sharer  of  the  inherit- 
ance of  others — an  outcast  from  the  home 
where  they  so  cleverly  settled  me — an  in- 
truder alike  upon  their  gloomy  habits,  and 
their  domestic  arrangements,  and  their 
appointed  portions." — He  checked  the 
pace  of  his  horse  to  a  slow  walk,  almost 
inclined  to  turn  his  head  the  other  way, 
and  seek  his  fortune  in  a  distant  clime, 
when  the  quick  trotting  of  horses  behind 
him  made  him  look  back ;  and  his  father 
and  Leonard  rode  up,  one  on  either  side, 
with  countenances  of  eager  delight,  the 
former  exclaiming,  "  My  dear,  dear  boy  ! 
what  can  have  led  vou  so  far  round  ? 
We  rode  five  miles  to  meet  you,  and  have 
had  quite  a  race.  But  never  mind,  we 
have  you  at  last.  God  bless  you,  my 
son  !"  The  grasp  that  held  his  hand  be- 
spoke yet  more  the  fervency  of  feeling 
that  the  father's  tone  expressed. 

'•  Indeed,  sir — dear  father,  I  would  not 
have  come  by  this  road  if  I  had  anticipa- 
ted the  gratification  of  being  met  by  you. 
I  thought  myself  rather  early;  and  be- 
ing unwilling  to  appear  too  soon,  I  made 
a  little  circuit." 

"  Too  soon !"  exclaimed  Leonard,  who 
had  taken  the  hand  that  his  father  relin- 
quished ;  "  ah,  Herbert,  don't  let  poor 
little  Laura  hear  those  words.  She  has 
been  at  an  upper  window  half  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  had  you  arrived  to  breakfast, 
instead  of  a  late  dinner,  she  would  have 
seen  nothing  marvellous  in  your  rapid 
journey :  so  extremely  anxious  she  is  to 
beholc?  you." 

"  Dear,  pretty  Laura  !"  said  Herbert ; 
"  I  should  not  have  thought  she  had  so 
strong  and  kind  a  recollection  of  one 
whom  she  has  seen  so  little  of  How 
well  you  are  looking,  Leonard  !" 


"  I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  to  you, 
Herbert,"  remarked  Mr.  Keith  ;  "  but  the 
pure  air  of  this  open  country  is  so  bracing, 
and  so  much  of  out-door  occupation  en- 
gages us  at  present,  that  we  shall  expect, 
under  the  Divine  blessing,  to  see  your 
good  looks  restored  very  soon.  We  are 
improving  this  little  property  in  various 
ways  ;  and  your  assistance  will  be  highly 
valuable." 

Other  remarks  were  made,  so  natural 
in  character,  and  so  cheerful  in  tone,  that 
Herbert  could  not  conceal  from  himself 
a  fact  which  he  was  loath  to  admit ;  that 
he  was  welcome  to  his  paternal  home. 
Laura's  reception  of  him  was  most  joyous  5 
every  servant  looked  at  him  with  affection 
and  respect;  nor  could  his  jealous  pride 
find  a  pretence  for  fancying  that  any  body 
pitied  him.  In  truth,  all  hearts  were 
yearning  over  him  with  the  tenderest 
commiseration;  but  it  was  not  the  re- 
verse in  his  worldly  expectations  that  ex- 
cited their  compassionate  feelings ;  it  was 
the  secret  longing  of  a  Christian  house- 
hold, to  address  him,  a  poor  straying  out- 
cast, in  the  words  of  invitation.  "  Come 
thou  with  us,  and  we  will  do  thee  good." 

When  the  hour  for  evening  prayer  ar- 
rived, all  went  on  as  usual.  Nothing  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Keith  into  his  exposi- 
tion, that  could  in  any  way  appear  to  point 
at  Herbert;  but  in  prayer  he  poured  forth 
from  an  overflowing  heart,  the  thanksgiv- 
ings of  a  father  for  the  return  of  a  beloved 
child,  touchingly  alluding  to  that  vacancy, 
which  his  establishment  among  them,  it 
was  humbly  hoped,  would  tend  to  fill  it: 
and  imploring  blessings  on  their  re-union, 
so  tenderly,  so  evidently  from  the  heart, 
that  Herbert  was  melted  into  tears ;  and 
when  the  domestics  were  withdrawn,  he 
threw  his  arms  round  the  affectionate 
group,  exclaiming,  "  Little  do  I  deserve 
the  love  that  you  welcome  me  with  ;  but 
my  God  make  me  more  worthy  of  it !" 
Sweet  words  to  their  ears. 

Miss  Mortimer,  with  the  good  taste  that 
springs  from  right  feeling,  had  chosen  this 
day  to  visit  a  sick  friend ;  and  only  return- 
ed in  time  to  add  her  cordial  good-night 
to  those  of  the  family.  Herbert  retired  to 
his  room,  with  feelings  that  he  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  combat — the  enemy  sug- 
gesting doubts  of  the  present  sincerity  and 
future  duration  of  these  kind  demonstra- 
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tions ;  but  the  reality  was  too  vivid  to  be 
disputed  as  yet;  and  Herbert  fell  asleep 
before  he  could  well  master  the  suspicions 
that  he  was  but  too  ready  to  entertain. 

The  next  morning,  a  bell  rang  before 
he  was  well  dressed,  which  he  remember- 
ed was  to  summon  the  family  to  worship 
together.  He  grumbled  at  the  unreason- 
able earliness  of  the  hour ;  but,  by  a  little 
exertion,  managed  to  be  in  time,  entering 
just  as  Mr.  Keith  turned  to  the  appointed 
chapter.  This  duty  performed,  many  af- 
fectionate inquiries  were  made  concerning 
his  night's  rest;  and  a  comfortable  break- 
fast-table, with  the  sunshiny  lawn  spread 
just  before  his  eyes,  and  all  faces  equally 
cheerful  around  him,  soon  reconciled  him 
to  the  hardship  of  eating  an  hour  or  two 
sooner  than  had  been  his  custom.  He  fell 
into  conversation  with  Leonard,  on  the 
soil  and  its  productions ;  and  in  answer  to 
his  inquiry  what  improvements  were  go- 
ing on,  Mr.  Keith  replied,  '•  A  good  deal 
is  planned ;  but  Leonard  insisted  on  de- 
ferring the  actual  execution  of  our  de- 
signs, until  we  could  consult  you." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Herbert,  thoughtlessly ; 
"  he  is  too  complaisant.  I  have  had  so 
little  opportunity,  with  less  taste,  for  such 
things,  that  my  advice  cannot  be  worth 
much." 

"  Nevertheless,  Herbert,"  replied  Mr. 
Keith,  "  you  must  learn  to  take  some  in- 
terest, my  good  lad,  in  what  is  to  be  your 
own  property." 

The  cheerful,  and  even  playful,  manner 
in  which  this  was  spoken,  did  not  prevent 
its  striking  Herbert  with  many  painful  sen- 
sations. Mortification  at  having  so  lost 
what  he  was  sure  of  possessing,  resent- 
ment against  the  occasion  of  that  loss, 
and,  even  yet  more,  a  proud  certainty 
that  he  must  be  hateful  to  the  brother 
whom  he  liad  thus  returned  to  supplant, 
occasioned  a  deep  cloud  to  settle  on  his 
naturally  open  brow.  He  shrugged  his 
.shoulders,  muttered  something  inaudible, 
and  bending  over  his  plate,  commenced 
scraping  a  little  speck  of  over-browned 
toast,  until  he  left  the  whole  piece  bare. 

This,  of  course,  did  not  escape  the  no- 
tice of  his  friends  ;  but  Mr.  Keith  was  al- 
ways provided  at  the  breakfast-table  with 
a  book  of  short  scriptural  remarks,  out  of 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  read  a  por- 
tion, whenever  there  was  either  a  break 


or  a  wrong  turn  in  the  conversation.  He 
took  this  opportunity  of  doing  it  j  and 
Herbert  looked  up  somewhat  quickly,  pre- 
pared to  take  in  the  worst  way  any  sort 
of  lecture.  The  passage,  however,  ad- 
mitted of  no  such  application ;  and  a  few 
very  interesting  remarks  that  Mr.  Keith 
made,  on  laying  down  the  book,  elicited 
others  from  Leonard  and  Miss  Mortimer, 
which  Herbert  thought  equally  exception- 
able and  uninteresting. 

This  momentary  exposure  of  bad  feel- 
ing, with  sundry  hints  that  he  soon  let  fall 
of  his  dislike  to  early  hours,  and  the  tram- 
mels of  an  exact  division  of  time,  together 
with  his  purpose  of  consulting  his  own 
convenience  and  inclination  in  attending 
family  worship,  gave  rise  to  a  serious  and 
anxious  discussion,  among  the  rest,  as  to 
the  line  of  conduct  to  be  adopted  towards 
this  wayward,  but  belov^ed  addition  to 
their  party.  It  was  finally  determined 
that  every  allowance  should  be  made  for 
the  disadvantageous  circumstances  of  one 
so  perfectly  unenlightened,  and  that  every 
thing  should  be  borne  with,  short  of  what 
might  bring  a  real  reproach  on  the  house- 
hold ;  while  his  father  should  take  the 
first  opportunity  of  setting  before  him  the 
rules  by  which  he  desired  to  see  his  con- 
duct governed  ;  not  ceasing  to  urge  upon 
him  the  evil  consequences  of  a  departure 
from  those  rules,  both  as  aff'ecting  the 
character  of  the  family  and  the  welfare 
of  his  own  soul.  This  was  done  with 
equal  firmness  and  gentleness  ;  and  Her- 
bert promised  to  regulate  his  conduct  by 
his  father's  wishes.  These  he  interpreted, 
certainly,  with  greater  latitude  than  their 
expression  warranted  ;  but  he  was  sin- 
cerely desirous  of  avoiding  whatever 
might  diminish  the  affectionate  attentions, 
for  which  he  could  not  help  feeling  grate- 
ful. 

All  went  on  smoothly  for  some  days ; 
but  tlie  natural  enmity  of  man's  heart 
against  the  holiness  of  God  could  not  long 
lie  dormant.  The  first  cause  of  open  dis- 
content of  Herbert  was  found  in  the  mode 
of  his  sister's  education,  which  he  declared 
was  only  suitable  to  the  rank  and  pros- 
pects of  a  dairymaid. 

"  O,  don't  say  so,  brother !"  exclaimed 
Laura,  laughing.  "  I  am  not  sufliciently 
accomplished  for  that  office.  I  can  nei- 
ther milk  nor  make  cheese." 
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"  And  pray  what  can  you  do  ?" 

"  More  than  you  are  disposed  to  give 
me  credit  for.  I  am  sufficiently  acquaint- 
ed with  French  and  German  to  translate 
books  into  either  language." 

"  Good  books,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  1  hope  so  ;  books  for  the  poor  and  the 
young,  brother :  books,  not  of  frivolous 
amusement,  not  to  excite  levity,  to  render 
vice  attractive,  or  to  build  man  up  on  the 
sandy  foundation  of  his  own  righteous- 
ness, but  to  recommend  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  to  point  out  the  way  of  salvation, 
to  offer 

'  Manna  to  the  hungry  soul, 
And  to  the  wear>%  rest.'  " 

"  And  do  your  accomplishments  end 
here  ?" 

"  I  know  enough  of  general  history  to 
satisfy  a  female  mind ;  enough  of  geogra- 
phy to  guide  me  in  tracing  its  progress 
over  the  globe  ;  enough  of  astronomy  and 
of  natural  history  to  give  me  most  sublime 
views  of  the  Deity  in  this  His  lovely  and 
harmonious  creation  ;  and  what  is  far  bet- 
ter than  all,  Herbert,  I  know  enough  of 
my  own  ignorance,  misery,  and  sin,  to 
make  me  comprehend  in  some  degree  the 
value  of  my  Bible."  Her  brother  knew 
not  what  reply  to  make  :  he  felt  both  pro- 
voked and  silenced.  Laura  proceeded  in 
a  less  earnest  manner. 

"  Then  for  needlework,  my  attainments 
are  by  no  means  despicable,  as  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  show  you,  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  your  wardrobe  ;  with  the  de- 
tails of  housekeeping  I  am  tolerably  con- 
versant ;  and  am  considered  a  pretty  good 
accountant." 

"  Poor  child  !  How  do  you  employ  the 
hours  set  apart  for  relaxation  ?" 

Laura  blushed  ;  but,  recollectinsr  her- 
self,  looked  up  in  his  face  with  modest  in- 
genuousness, and  replied :  "  The  time  that 
is  not  spent  in  necessary  exercise  out  of 
doors,  in  my  sweet  garden  and  among  the 
cottages,  does  not  hang  heavy  on  my 
hands,  brother.  I  have  a  nice  little  li- 
brary ;  and  I  also  work  for  my  father,  and 
Leonard,  and  for  the  poor." 

"  And  you  have  not  even  a  dancing 
master !" 

"  For  what  purpose  ?  I  am  not  going 
to  frequent  ball-rooms." 


"Nor  any  other  rooms,  I  should  sup- 
pose ;  unless  to  marshal  the  brats  in  some 
Sunday  school-room,  and  teach  them  A 
B  C." 

"  Nay,  mine  is  the  Testament  class,  I 
assure  you ;  far  beyond  A  B  C." 

Herbert  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  de- 
spair, and  walked  off. 

The  next  source  from  which  vexation 
arose,  was  the  total  separation  of  his 
brother  from  general  society.  A  certain 
measure  of  outward  decorum  and  absti- 
nence from  scenes  of  gross  profligacy  he 
admitted  to  be  the  necessary  accompani- 
ments of  rehgious  profession  ;  but  sanc- 
tity carried  to  such  an  excess,  appeared 
to  Herbert  nothing  short  of  madness.  He 
heard  this  singularity  of  Leonard,  with 
that  of  soriie  other  young  men,  treated 
with  the  most  sarcastic  ridicule  and  bitter 
invective  among  the  ungodly  companions 
with  whom  he  already  passed  many  an 
hour :  and  family  pride,  no  less  than 
worldly-mindedness,  wrought  in  him  to 
view  with  deep  dissatisfaction  a  course 
that  appeared  so  calculated  to  invite  the 
finger  of  scorn.  From  joining  in  the  re- 
marks of  others,  he  gradually  imbibed  an 
envious  dislike  of  his  brother,  on  grounds 
which,  from  the  days  of  Cain  and  Abel, 
have  prevailed  in  a  world,  where  he  that 
is  born  after  the  flesh  still  persecutes  him 
that  is  born  after  the  Spirit.  Yet  to  him- 
self this  secret  malignity  bore  the  sem- 
blance of  generous  pity,  and  a  wish  to  see 
his  brother  delivered  from  a  bondage  so 
degrading — an  enthusiasm  so  nearly  allied 
to  insanity.  Against  his  brother  he  rarely 
insinuated  the  charge  of  personal  hypoc- 
risy ;  but  levelled  the  most  unmeasured 
denunciations  against  that  religion  which, 
he  said,  must  of  necessity  make  a  man  a 
hypocrite,  if  he  was  not  a  fool.  Laura  he 
commiserated  as  a  child,  of  whose  sim- 
plicity and  ignorance  an  unfair  advantage 
was  taken.  He  hated  Miss  Mortimer,  as- 
cribing to  sordid  motives  all  that  she  said 
or  did  :  while  his  aunt  and  cousins  were 
objects  of  the  profound  contempt  insepa- 
rable from  a  conviction  that  they  were 
unskilfully  maintaining  a  part  in  which 
others  were  better  practised.  He  believ- 
ed that  the  task  was  most  irksome,  and 
that  nothing  withheld  them  from  relin- 
quishing it  but  a   dread  of  censure;   or 
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pride,  that  would  not  allow  them  to  own 
their  inferior  capacity  for  sustaining  what 
he  scoffingly  called  "  their  parts  in  the 
farce." 

Thus  erroneously  does  the  natural  man 
ever  miscalculate,  concerning  the  things 
which  he  understands  not ;  "  neither,  in- 
deed, can  he  know  them,  because  they  are 
spiritually  discerned."     In   worldly  mat- 
ters, Herbert  Keith  was  shrewdly  discrim- 
inating, well  able  both  to  comprehend  and 
to  enjoy  the  developement  of  individual 
character.    He  was  not  slow  in  perceiv- 
ing  that    a    peculiar    shyness    subsisted 
among  his  female  cousins  and  their  moth- 
er, with  regard  to  Leonard.     Indeed,  he 
was  conscious  of  possessing  a  far  greater 
share  of  their   confidence  than  was  be- 
stowed on  his  pious  brother ;  and  this  he 
encouraged  for  the  purpose  of  amusing 
himself  at  the  expense  of  all  parties.     The 
reason  is  obvious  :    religion  wore,  in  his 
father's  house,  an  aspect  of  such  dignified 
and  consistent  loveliness,  that  it  furnished 
a  perpetual  and  most  convincing  illustra- 
tion of  those  truths  which  he  heard  pro- 
claimed on  divine  authority,  morning  and 
evening ;    and    which    his   father   never 
knowingly  lost  an  opportunity  of  enfor- 
cing in  his   daily  converse.     Well   may 
the  enemy  of  souls  tremble  when  one  of 
his  captives  is  brought  within  the  shining 
of  such  as  indeed  act  up  to  their  high  call- 
ing, as  lights  of  the  world  !     In  such  a 
case,  it  is  the  usual  policy  of  Satan  to  di- 
rect the  attention  of  his  disputed  prize  to 
the  conduct  of  others,  who,  making  the 
like  profession  of  vital  godhness,  fall  lam- 
entably and  glaringly  short,  in  practice, 
of  what  they  acknowledge  as  the  only 
true  standard.     Thus  did  Herbert  learn  to 
strengthen  his  mind  against  the  doctrines 
avowed  by  both  branches  of  his  family, 
by  contemplating  the  very  dissimilar  fruits 
produced  in  their  respective  tempers  and 
conduct. 

Herbert  was  no  peculiar  instance  of 
hostiliiy  against  the  truth  :  he  was  merely 
a  worldhnor,  who  felt  that  his  deeds  were 
continually,  though  silently,  reproved  by 
the  strong  light  whereto  they  w^ere 
brought ;  and  who  therefore  hated  the 
light,  and  longed  to  convince  himself  that 
it  was  darkness. 

In  this  state  were  matters,  when,  about 
three  weeks  after  Herbert's  return  to  his 


father's  house,  James  Aylett,  who  had 
been  summoned  from  home  rather  unex- 
pectedly before  his  cousin's  arrival,  again 
joined  the  family  circle.  His  sisters,  to 
whom  Herbert  had  found  it  no  very  diffi- 
cult thing  to  appear  in  the  character  of 
what  is  called  a  well-disposed  young  man, 
had  not  scrupled  to  divulge  their  appre- 
hensions respecting  James,  as  being  in 
danger  of  imbibing  some  of  Leonard's 
over  strict  notions.  Herbert  listened,  and 
sympathized  so  far  as  he  could  appear  to 
do  so  without  committing  himself — a 
thing  that  he  was  very  cautious  not  to  do 
— and  secretly  resolved  to  watch,  for  the 
further  hardening  himself  in  rebellion, 
what  he  expected  would  lead  to  a  rup- 
ture, and  mutual  exposure,  among  the 
parties. 

Scarcely  had  James  received  and  re- 
turned the  warm  greetings  of  his  really 
attached  family,  when,  with  eager  earnest- 
ness, they  began  to  talk  to  him  of  their 
cousin.  "  Poor  Herbert,"  said  Jane  Aylett, 
•'  is  still  much  in  the  dark ;  but  by  no 
means  so  opposed  as  one  might  expect. 
He  will  need  to  be  very  tenderly  dealt 
with,  and  allowance  made  for  his  preju- 
dices.— But  there  is  reason  to  hope  that 
he  will  not  long  hold  out,  if  judiciously 
managed." 

"  I  am  equally  pleased  as  surprised  to 
hear  so  favourable  an  account,"  replied 
her  brother  ;  "  for  I  have  recently  passed 
a  couple  of  days  in  a  neighbourhood  where 
Herbert  is  w^ell  known  ;  and  what  I  there 
heard,  prepared  me  for  a  very  different 
report  of  him." 

"  Oh  !"  said  Mrs.  Aylett,  "  the  poor  fel- 
low had  enjoyed  no  opportunities  of  form- 
ing a  fair  judgment  of  Christians.  Since 
he  came  among  us,  his  impressions  have 
been  more  favourable :  and  if,  as  Jane 
says,  we  do  not  shock  him  by  too  much 
asperity,  we  may  hope  to  rejoice,  ere  long, 
in  his  acknowledged  conversion." 

'•  My  dear  mother  !  pardon  me ;  but 
surely  you  are  making  the  work  of  con- 
version loo  much  a  matter  of  human 
judgment,  policy,  and  good  management." 

"No,  not  so  ;  I  merely  speak  as  regards 
the  means.  Has  not  God  appointed  them, 
no  less  than  the  end  ?" 

"  Assuredly,  dearest  mother.  We  are 
admonished  to  train  up  a  child  in  the  way 
that  he  should  go ;  that  when  he  is  old 
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he  may  not  depart  from  it  Poor  Herbert 
having  unhappily  been  trained  on  a  very 
different  principle,  we  are  bound  to  use 
every  method  in  our  power  to  allure  him 
in  the  paths  of  peace,  from  those  crooked 
ways  that  he  has  been  too  long  accustom- 
ed to  tread." 

'•  Now  that  is  exactly  my  feeling,"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Aylett.  ''  We  are  to  allure, 
not  to  frighten  him  ;  to  show  him  the 
pleasantness  of  those  paths,  not  to  over- 
spread them  with  a  gloomy  cloud  of  as- 
cetic severity.  As  to  the  work  itself,  it 
must  be  altogether  of  God." 

"  What  indications  does  Herbert  give 
of  awakened  feeling  ?"  asked  James. 

"  Nothing  very  particular.  Of  course 
he,  as  yet,  keeps  his  thoughts  to  himself; 
but  he  makes  no  opposition  whatever. 
He  likes  our  society,  invites  our  confi- 
dence, and  listens  to  our  opinions  on  reli- 
gious subjects  with  perfect  good-humour." 

"  And  what  does  Leonard  say  of  him  ?" 

"  Leonard,"  replied  Mrs.  Aylett,  "  says 
nothing  to  us  ;  indeed,  he  takes  such  high 
ground,  is  such  an  ultra  in  religion,  that 
we  must  expect  he  will  naturally  despise 
the  day  of  small  things." 

"  Leonard,"  added  Jane,  "  appears  to 
take  very  little  thought  about  the  matter  ; 
only  that  he  is,  if  possible,  more  repulsive- 
ly strict,  and,  as  Herbert  calls  it,  puritani- 
cal, than  ever.  Nothing  can  be  more  ill- 
judged  than  to  present  Christian  practice 
as  such  an  unattainable  thing,  to  one  who 
is  conscious  that  he  has  the  whole  work 
to  commence." 

"  And  is  Herbert  conscious  of  that  ?" 
cried  her  brother,  with  delight ;  "  has  he 
indeed  acknowledged  that  he  sees  his  own 
wretchedness,  and  desires  to  follow  the 
better  way  ?" 

"  I  told  you,"  replied  his  sister  pettishly, 
"  that  there  is  reason  to  hope  he  is  not 
much  opposed  to  the  truth.  I  did  not  say 
that  he  had  made  any  distinct  avowal  of 
his  feelings." 

"  Neither  can  we  expect  it,"  replied  her 
mother.  "  But  now  that  James  is  come 
home,  he  will  have  a  better  sample  before 
his  eyes  than  any  of  us  can  afford  him. 
More  of  learning  and  sound  argument, 
than  we  poor  women  can  furnish  ;  and  far 
less  of  discouraging  gloom,  and  forbidding 
severityj  than  he  sees  in  his  brother,  who 


always  appears  to  say,  '  stand  by  thyself; 
1  am  holier  than  thou.' " 

James  could  not  but  perceive  that  the 
drift  of  all  this  was  to  give  him  a  new 
motive  for  avoiding  the  stricter  path  of 
consistency,  that  Leonard,  as  they  suppo- 
sed, was  leading  him  into.  He  said  no 
more,  but  anxiously  sought  an  interview 
with  his  friend,  to  inquire  whether  his  im- 
pression of  Herbert's  state  was  equally 
favourable  with  that  of  the  ladies. 

Leonard  shook  his  head,  and  replied, 
"  As  yet  I  have  no  reason  whatever  to 
think  that  he  is  any  otherwise  affected 
than  as  a  man  who  is  brought  into  society, 
that  makes  him  feel  his  own  uncongeni- 
ality  of  spirit  a  great  discomfort :  but  that 
he  considers  the  fault  of  that  uncongeni- 
ality  to  rest  on  himself,  I  cannot  perceive." 

"  Do  you  endeavour  to  win  him  by  kind- 
ness, and  bear  in  mind  his  many  disad- 
vantages ?" 

"  It  is  our  own  constant  prayer  that  we 
may  have  grace  so  to  do ;  and  for  myself, 
there  is  nothing  short  of  actual  dereliction 
of  principle,  wherein  I  do  not  yield  to  him. 
My  natural  feelings,  in  this  matter,  plead 
so  very  strongly  on  the  side  of  duty,  that 
sometimes  I  cannot  distinguish  the  one 
from  the  other." 

"  Are  you  much  together  ?" 

"  As  much  as  Herbert  will  allow ;  of 
course  excepting  the  hours  which  I  fear 
he  passes  in  far  different  society  from  any 
that  you  or  I  would  enter  into.  I  ride 
with  him,  row  with  him  in  our  little  boat, 
and,  assisted  by  my  father  and  dear  Lau- 
ra, devise  as  many  schemes  as  possible  to 
make  him  happy  in  our  society.  We 
have  partly  succeeded  in  engaging  him 
to  superintend  some  improvements  on  the 
property,  and  at  this  very  moment  he  is, 
I  believe,  overlooking  the  workmen  now 
employed  in  finishing  a  row  of  cottages, 
that  we  are  laying  out  on  the  allotment 
system — a  plan  my  father  is  very  fond  of; 
and  to  which  he  has  quite  won  Herbert 
over.     Will  you  come  and  look  at  them  ?" 

James  was  now  fully  convinced  that  his 
family  had  wronged  Leonard  in  their  rep- 
resentations of  his  conduct:  and  had  he 
not  been  so,  their  subsequent  meeting 
with  Herbert  would  have  settled  the  point. 
They  found  him  actually  engaged  in  lay- 
ing thatch  on  the  roof  of  a  neat  httle  cow-' 
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house ;  and  the  merry  laugh  with  which 
his  brother  hailed  him,  offering  to  recom- 
mend him  as  a  first-rate  thatcher  to  the 
gentleman  whom  he  begged  leave  to  in- 
troduce, together  with  Herbert's  good- 
humoured  retort,  as  he  jumped  down  to 
shake  his  cousin  by  the  hand,  sufficiently 
proved  that  there  was  no  lack  of  outward 
cordiality  on  either  side ;  and  well  did 
James  know  that,  on  Leonard's  part,  the 
warmest  love  reigned  within. 

In  fact,  Herbert's  character  was  one  of 
great  frankness,  with  a  flow  of  spirits  that 
rendered  him  well  disposed  to  be  pleased, 
whenever  the  darker  feelings  of  his  mind 
were  not  called  forth.  Had  Leonard  been 
willing  to  run  to  the  like  excess  of  riot 
with  him  and  his  profligate  associates,  he 
would  have  possessed  his  brother's  full 
confidence,  and,  indeed,  his  distinguished 
preference ;  for  all  Herbert's  enmity 
against  his  rehgion  could  not  blind  him 
to  the  amiable  qualities  of  his  character, 
and  the  manly  sense  that  shone  in  what 
he  said  and  did,  apart,  as  Herbert  con- 
ceived, from  the  influence  of  godliness. 
That  influence,  however,  pervading  all 
his  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  was  the 
unseen  root  on  which  the  blossom  grew, 
and  the  fruit  ripened,  in  the  sight  of  men. 

James  Aylett  perceived  that  beneath 
all  the  polished  ease  of  Herbert's  manner 
a  close  and  active  scrutiny  of  himself  was 
going  on  ;  the  object  of  which  he  pretty 
well  guessed,  and  felt  doubly  anxious  so 
to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  by  his  con- 
duct and  conversation,  as  to  recommend 
it  on  more  solid  grounds  than  had  been 
taken  up  by  his  mother  and  sisters.  Du- 
ring: his  recent  absence,  he  had  both  en- 
joyed  and  employed  opportunities  of  much 
reading  and  reflection,  every  hour  of 
which  strengthened  his  conviction  that 
Leonard  was  right  in  his  view.  Feeling, 
also,  how  valuable  at  such  a  time  would 
be  the  accession  of  an  active  ally,  he  de- 
termined not  to  hold  back  an  open  avowal 
of  his  convictions,  when  a  suitable  occa- 
sion offered  for  declaring  it. 

That  same  evening  furnished  one  that 
could  not  be  passed  by.  The  two  Keiths 
had  accompanied  their  cousin  back  to 
dine  at  his  father's  ;  and  while  the  family 
were  enjoying  their  fruit  in  a  favourite  al- 
cove to  which  they  adjourned  from  the 
heated  dining-room,  Jane  observed  that  a 


pick-nick,  or  gipsying  party,  which  had 
been  much  talked  of  in  the  neighbourhood, 
was  likely  to  prove  even  n'lore  numerous 
and  stylish  than  had  been  anticipated. 
Herbert  asked  if  she  was  going  ;  to  which 
she  answered  no  ;  adding,  that  the  danger 
of  sudden  damp  on  such  occasions,  from 
which  the  thin  dresses  generally  worn 
gave  little  protection,  was  enough  to  de- 
ter her. 

James  detected  a  suppressed  smile  on 
Herbert's  countenance,  and  looked  hard 
at  his  mother,  who  said,  "That  objection 
would  suffice,  indeed,  but  there  is  another 
not  so  easily  obviated.  Such  arrange- 
ments are  made,  that  in  fact  it  is  well  un- 
derstood to  be  nothing  less  than  a  public 
ball  in  the  open  air:  the  chief  managers 
being  such  very  dissipated  people  that  we 
could  not,  consistently,  take  part  in  their 
proceedings." 

'•  Well,  I  hope  you'll  give  me  a  dispen- 
sation," said  Herbert,  laughingly,  "  for  I 
have  been  engaged  this  some  time  to 
make  one." 

'•  Of  course  ;  as  you  see  nothing  wrong 
in  it,  you  have  no  occasion  to  abstain ; 
we,  feeling  an  objection,  are  bound  to 
obey  the  dictates  of  our  conscience,  and 
to  stay  away." 

"  That  is  the  safe  rule,  after  all,"  said 
Mr.  Aylett ;  "  conscience  is  the  surG 
guide ;  each  must  be  fully  persuaded  in 
his  own  mind,  and  act  accordingly." 

"  Provided  the  conscience  be  enlighten- 
ed," remarked  Leonard,  "  otherwise  a 
man  may  be  very  conscientiously  in  the 
wrong."  « ► 

"  And  in  that  case,"  retorted  Herbert, 
"  he  is  not  in  the  wrong  at  all :  for  cer- 
tainly you  would  not  condemn  a  man  for 
doing  what  he  honestly  believes  to  be  his 
duty."  < 

''  Not  I,  but  the  law  condemns  him," 
answered  Leonard ;  "  we  find  it  necessary, 
for  the  maintenance  of  civil  rights  and 
property,  to  have  some  general  standard: 
to  which  every  subject  is  amenable  ;  and-^ 
the  greatest  disorganization  among  a 
people  is  described  as  a  state  of  things 
under  which  '  every  one  did  what  was 
right  in  his  own  eyes.'  Selfishness  being 
the  most  universal  characteristic  of  the 
natural  man,  and  indeed  of  man  in  all 
conditions,  each  would  of  course  consider 
that  the  best  mode  o^  procedure  which 
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apparently  conduced  the  most  to  his  own 
advantage.  This  he  would  pursue,  and 
while  no  moral  obligation  was  grossly 
outraged,  he  might  do  so  without  any 
check  of  conscience.  Only  conceive  the 
result,  if  in  any  one  town,  or  even  parish, 
all  legal  enactments  were  suspended,  and 
every  man  allowed  to  act  upon  his  own 
private  convictions,  however  biassed  by 
ignorance,  prejudice,  and  self-interest." 

"  It  is  all  very  true,"  said  Herbert,  "  and, 
begging  your  pardon,  very  irrelevant  also. 
As  a  citizen  and  a  subject,  man  must  be 
held  accountable  for  his  outward  actions  ; 
and  certain  laws  are  framed,  that  the  judg- 
ment passed  on  them  may  be  impartial, 
and  conducive  to  the  general  good ;  but 
in  religion,  which  is  a  thing  entirely  be- 
tween a  man  and  himself,  or,  if  you  will, 
between  man  and  God,  the  case  is  totally 
different.  1  grant  you  that  it  is  an  advan- 
tage to  belong  to  a  sound  and  rational 
faith  hke  Christianity ;  but  if  a  man  in 
his  inmost  soul  and  conscience  believes 
that  Mahomet  is  the  true  prophet  of  God, 
or  that,  by  cutting  off  a  fowl's  head  before 
a  wooden  monster  he  can  avert  calamities 
from  his  house,  and  secure  some  advan- 
tage, do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  is  wrong 
to  act  up  to  his  convictions  ;  or  that,  hon- 
estly believing  them  to  be  right,  he  would 
not  be  more  culpable  in  omitting  to  do  so? 
Of  course,  you  will  admit  this  ;  and  then, 
bringing  it  nearer  home,  applying  it  to 
those  only  who  are  Christians,  there  can- 
not be  a  doubt  in  the  matter. — According 
to  your  views,  a  person  may  be  conscien- 
tiously in  the  wrong,  just  as  I  might  pre- 
fer this  pear  before  this  nectarine,  and 
help  myself  to  it  as  a  richer  fruit ;  while 
you,  considering  the  nectarine  far  better, 
decide  that  I  am  wrong :  nevertheless,  be- 
ing conscientiously  fonder  of  a  pear  than 
of  a  nectarine,  I  am  not  wrong  in  saying 
60,  nor  wrong  in  helping  myself  to  it,  nor 
wrong  in  eating  it.  And  that,  my  good 
fellow,  I  call  a  very  tasty  illustration :  so 
suck  down  your  nectarine  while  I  munch 
my  pear.    We  agree  to  differ." 

There  was  so  much  good-humour  in  the 
•young  man's  look,  as  he  playfully  tossed 
a  nectarine  to  his  brother,  and  transferred 
a  pear  to  his  own  plate,  that  it  pained 
Leonard  not  to  acquiesce  in  the  laughing 
verdict  of  his  fair  cousins,  that  Herbert 
had  made  an  excellent  speech,  and  wound 


it  up  by  a  savoury  simile.  Such  a  tissue 
of  erroneous  assertions  he  felt  must  not 
pass  unanswered,  but  before  he  could  de- 
cide how  to  begin  a  reply,  James  spoke  : 

"  My  cousin  Herbert  seems  to  view  man 
in  two  distinct,  almost  opposite  lights : 
first  as  a  subject  and  citizen,  secondly  as 
the  professor  of  some  religious  system. 
In  the  former  character  he  is  held  under 
twofold  responsibility:  he  must  neither 
practise  against  the  authority  of  his  law- 
ful ruler,  nor  against  the  well-being  of  the 
community  to  which  he  belongs  ?" 

"  Precisely  so,"  said  Herbert,  turning  to 
him  with  an  air  of  polite  indifference,  that 
ill  concealed  his  real  curiosity  to  hear 
what  part  this  new  acquaintance  would 
take  in  a  question  that  his  mother  evi- 
dently wished  they  had  not  started. 

"  We  will  suppose,  then,  that  by  a  royal 
decree  pears  were  prohibited  on  the  ground 
that  they  had  been  proved  to  produce  in 
the  eater  some  malignant  disease,  in  its 
nature  contagious  too,  and  endangering 
the  lives  of  all  around  him  ;  would  not  my 
cousin's  indulgence  of  his  conscientious 
preference  of  a  pear  before  a  nectarine 
involve  in  it  the  breach  of  his  twofold  ob- 
ligation of  obedience  to  rulers,  and  regard 
for  the  public  weal  ?" 

"  In  that  case  it  would  no  longer  be  a 
conscientious  preference,"  remarked  Her- 
bert. 

"  Yes  ;  for  the  knowledge  of  its  evil 
properties  would  not  alter  its  natural  fla- 
vour, nor  interfere  with  its  agreeable  effect 
on  your  palate." 

"  Your  hypothesis,  Aylett,  is  somewhat 
far-fetched  and  extravagant ;  I  profess 
myself  unable  to  follow  it  out." 

"  I  merely  adopted  your  own  illustraiion 
to  show  you  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
untenableness  of  your  position.  The  error 
originates  in  not  considering  the  strict 
analogy  between  man's  social  and  spirit- 
ual duties,  in  not  remembering  that  he,  as 
a  Christian,  is  the  subject  of  a  king,  the 
citizen  of  a  community,  bound  by  legal 
enactments,  the  breach  of  which  is  highly 
and  fatally  penal  to  himself,  while  exten- 
sively injurious  to  those  around  him.  To 
leave  the  figure  adopted  by  you,  and  to 
come  back  at  once  to  the  starting  point 
the  question  of  conscientiously  mixing  in 
a  scene  particularized  by  my  mother  as 
presenting  features  of  what  God  declared 
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to  be  evil,  and  comprising  characters  who 
are  notoriously  sinful,  openly,  vauntingly 
profligate  and  profane,  we  have  this  plain 
law  in  the  great  statute-book  of  God's 
kingdom :  'Enter  not  into  the  path  of  the 
wicked,  and  go  not  in  the  way  of  evil 
men :  avoid  it,  pass  not  by  it.  turn  from  it 
and  pass  away.'  The  penalty  is  also  pro- 
claimed :  '  A  companion  of  fools  shall  be 
destroyed.'  By  adding  one  to  the  number 
of  the  evil  doers,  you  strengthen  their 
hands  :  by  the  force  of  example  you  lead 
others  into  the  same  snare ;  and  though 
you  may  conscientiously  declare  that  the 
mirth,  the  revelry,  the  dainties  of  such  an 
assemblage  are  exceedingly  congenial  to 
your  taste,  and  exhilarating  to  your  ani- 
mal spirits,  and  every  way  suited  to  your 
natural  character,  I  plainly  ask  of  you,  my 
dear  cousin,  are  you  not  palpably  wrong, 
disobedient  to  your  heavenly  King,  and 
injurious  to  your  fellow  subjects,  when 
you  enter  upon  such  a  course,  let  your 
private  feelings,  as  to  the  pleasantness  of 
it,  be  what  they  may  ?" 

There  was  a  pause.  Herbert  evidently 
felt  irritated,  but  tried  to  conceal  his  an- 
noyance :  the  Ayletts  considered  James 
as  most  imprudently  undoing  the  supposed 
effects  of  their  conciliatory  process  of 
neutralization  ;  while  Leonard's  heart  re- 
joiced over  the  young  champion  who  thus 
stood  forth  in  defence  of  the  truth,  which 
others  were  too  ready  to  veil,  if  not  to 
compromise.  At  length,  just  as  Mrs.  Aylett 
had  opened  her  lips  to  change  the  subject, 
Herbert  suddenly  spoke:  "You  are  taking 
for  granted  certain  premises  which  are 
not  so  universally  admitted.  Without 
impugning  or  undervaluing  the  authority 
of  the  Bible,  I  may  fairly  question  whether 
the  strong  terms  that  you  quote  are  appli- 
cable to  the  persons  and  things  which  you 
take  them  to  signify.  I  may  see  no  harm 
in  a  dance,  a  theatre,  a  cheerful  glass,  a 
merry  song,  a  game  at  cards,  or  a  little 
foolish  conversation,  interlarded  by  ex- 
pressions that,  harsh  as  they  sound  to  del- 
icate ears,  don't  really  mean  what  they 
seem  to  imply ;  much  less  do  I  consider 
them  as  the  crimes,  or  those  who  practise 
them  as  the  sinners,  alluded  to  in  the  Bi- 
ble." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  James,  "  it  becomes 
what,  in  temporal  matters,  we  should  call 
a  point  of  law ;  and  our  only  appeal  is  the 
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statute-book.  By  that  alone,  by  the  en- 
actments set  forth,  and  by  the  precedents 
recorded,  can  we  safely  decide  whether 
the  things  under  consideration  come  or  do 
not  come  within  the  meaning  of  the  vari- 
ous laws  and  definitions  to  which  I  appeal. 
Will  you  try  them  by  that  test  ?" 

"  No  ;  I  say  nothing  against  the  validi- 
ty of  your  statute-book,  nor  the  correct- 
ness of  your  own  private  edition ;  but  I 
hold  to  my  previous  opinion,  that  every 
man  must  judge  for  himself  in  things  that 
do  not  actually  concern  the  public  weal ; 
and  where  there  is  so  much  difference  of 
opinion,  one  has  as  good  a  chance  of  be- 
ing right  as  another." 

"  I  grant  you,  every  man  must  judge 
for  himself,  as  every  man  will  have  to 
give  account  of  himself  to  God  ;  but  the 
only  safe  rule  for  us  to  judge  by  is,  that 
word  by  which  we  must  undoubtedly  be, 
tried  at  the  last  day." 

Here  Mrs.  Aylett  protested  she  began 
to  feel  the  humidity  of  evening  creeping 
on  her :  and  broke  up  the  circle,  having 
previously  whispered  one  of  her  daughters 
to  engage  Herbert's  attendance  in  visiting 
the  conservatory,  and  to  prevent  further 
discussion  until  she  should  have  tutored 
James  on  the  inexpediency  of  such  open 
attacks.  The  brothers  soon  afterwards 
took  leave ;  and  while  riding  homeward, 
Herbert  abruptly  said,  "  James  Aylett 
fancies  himself  an  oracle  among  the  saints, 
and  a  more  illiberal  fellow  I  never  met 
with  ;  but  I  like  his  honesty.  If  he  had 
pointed  to  himself  as  a  proof  that  a  man 
may  be  conscientiously  in  the  wrong, 
it  would  have  been  more  to  his  purpose 
than  a  long-winded  harangue.  One  may 
see  at  a  glance  that  the  women  are  cant- 
ing hypocrites,  but  he  is  an  out-spoken, 
honest  fool." 

Leonard  looked  him  full  in  the  face, 
"Am  I  a  hypocrite,  Herbert,  or  only  a 
fool  ?" 

"  Upon  my  honour,  Leonard,  that's  a 
plain  question  to  embarrass  a  man  with. 
However,  between  brothers  ceremony  may 
be  dispensed  with.  I  class  you  with 
James,  not  with  the  women,  who  are  all 
pretence,  or  with  old  Aylett,  who  has 
not  a  substantive  idea  of  his  own  on  any 
point.  I  don't  doubt  your  sincerity  in  the 
least." 

"  Thank  you,   Herbert  j    and,  on  the 
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strength  of  that  favourable  opinion,  I 
trust  you  will  credit  what  I  solemnly  as- 
sure you,  that  I  believe  my  aunt  and  the 
girls,  though  not  so  clear-sighted  as  James, 
to  be  as  free  from  intentional  hypocrisy 
as  he  is." 

"  Leonard,  do  you  see  the  church  spire 
{>eeping  out  from  among  those  trees  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Well ;  I  am  going  to  put  my  horse  on 
his  mettle,  and  if  you  overtake  me  before 
I  reach  the  church,  you  shall  have  license 
to  preach  ail  the  rest  of  the  way  home." 

So  saying,  he  started  off  at  full  gallop, 
and  Leonard's  horse  followed,  but  with  no 
chance  of  coming  up  with  the  splendid 
creature  which  alone  remained  to  poor 
Herbert  of  all  his  late  possessions.  "  Dear 
fellow  !"  thought  Leonard,  "  how  kindly 
he  judges  rae,  and  how  nobly  has  James 
established  the  reality  of  his  faith  !  I 
must  pray  without  ceasing,  and  labour 
without  fainting,  and  believe  without 
doubting,  that  yonder  straggler  will  yet 
be  brought  home  to  the  fold." 

James  Aylett  had  briefly  told  him,  while 
taking  leave,  that  his  mind  was  wholly 
convinced  on  the  subject  of  worldly  con- 
formity ;  and  that  he  hoped,  by  an  open 
declaration  of  his  views,  and  a  walk  strict- 
ly in  unison  with  that  profession,  to  be  the 
means  of  leading  his  family  into  the  same 
path.  "  Since  I  fairly  weighed  the  matter 
in  the  balances  of  the  sanctuary,"  he  ad- 
ded, "  I  have  really  been  amazed  at  my 
past  blindness,  and  deeply  humbled  under 
the  consciousness  that  I  must  have  been 
willingly  deceived.  To  adopt  Herbert's 
simile,  the  flavour  of  the  nectarine  beguiled 
my  judgment,  and  I  winked  at  the  prohi- 
bition because  I  relished  the  morsel." 

If  James  had  known  what  results  were 
already  following  upon  the  inconsistent 
course  so  long  pursued  by  his  family,  he 
would  have  felt  the  subject  to  be  one  of 
even  more  startling  importance  than  he 
was  yet  aware  of:  results  that  are  unhap- 
pily but  too  common  in  such  circumstances. 
His  eldest  sister  had  visited  much  in  a 
family  very  amiable,  but  altogether  world- 
ly ;  and  had  as  their  guest,  accompanied 
them  to  parties  much  larger  and  more  gen- 
eral than  her  mother's  rule,  lax  as  it  was, 
would  have  included.  Music  and  dancing 
were  things  in  which  Jane  excelled  ;  and 
as  she  had  a  reasonable  share  both  of 


beauty  and  fortune  to  enhance  her  accom- 
plishments, she  became  an  object  of  at- 
traction. A  dashing  young  baronet,  with 
whom  she  had  danced  and  sung,  took  a 
fancy  to  her ;  and  when,  on  expressing  to 
some  of  his  intimates  the  admiration  with 
which  he  regarded  her,  he  was  told  it 
would  never  do,  for  that  Jane  and  all  her 
family  were  saints,  he  laughingly  remarked 
that  in  her, case  the  disease  did  not  wear 
a  malignant  or  an  obstinate  character: 
that  the  symptoms  were  by  no  means  vio- 
lent, since  he  had  not  even  perceived 
them ;  and  that  a  short  course  of  London 
gayety  would,  with  his  judicious  manage- 
ment, eradicate  them  altogether. 

When  Jane  heard,  in  the  remarks  of  her 
friends,  a  confirmation  of  what  she  had 
herself  suspected  from  the  baronet's  atten- 
tions,  she    was   much    agitated.      Title, 
fashion,  and   an   agreeable  person,   ren- 
dered the  young  man  a  prize  for  which 
many  among  the  votaries  of  pleasure  were 
secretly  contending ;  but  these  things  alone 
would  not  have  overcome  Jane's  conscien- 
tious scruples  against  indissolubly  allying 
herself  with  what  she  had  so  presumptu- 
ously tampered  with,  the  world  lying  in 
wickedness.    A  stronger  snare  was  woven 
for  her ;  she  had  suffered  her  affections  to 
become  entangled,  and  passed  many  an 
hour  in  day-dreams  as  to  the  happiness 
she  might  enjoy  if  the  object  of  her  re- 
gard  became    a   Christian.      With   that 
lamentable  self-deception  which  has  often 
caused    behevers    to    pierce    themselves 
through  with  many  sorrows,  she  would, 
while  resting  from  the  fatigue  of  the  dance 
in  a  niche  filled  with  odoriferous  plants, 
fancy  the  delight  of  roaming  with  him 
among  the  cottages  of  a  happy  tenantry, 
dispensing  pious  instruction  to  the  poor 
and  the  young :   and  when  their  voices 
were  blending  in  the  strain  of  some  pro- 
fane and  even  loose  love-song,  she  tried 
to  believe  it  would  soon  give  place  to  a 
united  hymn  of  praise.    This  is  one  of  the 
most   terrible  consequences  of  such  un- 
hallowed compliance  with  ungodly  works 
and  ways :   the  deceived  party  does  not 
cast  off'  religious  feelings,  but  strives  to 
combine  what  must  ever  remain  diamet- 
rically opposed  the  one  to  the  other ;  and 
during   this   attempt,  worldliness   is   the 
present  reality,  godliness  the  dim  and  dis- 
tant chimera.    The  conversion  of  an  indi- 
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vidual  is  desired,  not  so  much  because  a 
soul  will  thereby  be  wrenched  from  Satan, 
and  added  to  the  trophies  of  Christ,  as 
because  by  that  means  an  obstacle  will  be 
removed  from  between  us  and  the  path  of 
earthly  pleasantness  that  we  have  desired 
to  walk  in.  To  long,  to  pray,  to  labour, 
above  all  things,  for  the  conversion  of 
those  to  whom  we  are  already  bound  by 
dear  and  lasting  ties,  is  at  once  a  duty  and 
a  delight ;  but  for  a  child  of  God  to  become 
enamoured  of  one  still  in  alienation  from 
God,  and  to  make  the  reconciliation  of  that 
sinner  to  his  offended  Judge  the  condition 
of  our  following  our  own  inclination,  is  in- 
deed a  fearful  position  to  be  placed  in  be- 
fore the  Searcher  of  hearts. 

In  such  position  was  poor  Jane  now 
placed  ;  and  the  hour  that  was  to  free  her 
from  the  trammels  of  a  dissipated  life,  and 
to  restore  her  to  all  the  privileges  of  the 
gospel,  so  far  as  she  chose  to  avail  herself 
of  them,  was  one  that  she  dreaded  to  meet. 
Before  it  arrived.  Sir  William  had  de- 
clared his  attachment ;  but  instead  of  ask- 
ing permission  to  make  it  known  to  her 
parents,  he  involved  her  in  a  clandestine 
correspondence,  for  a  few  weeks  only,  as 
he  said,  until  some  important  family  bu- 
siness, the  progress  of  which  would  be 
greatly  accelerated  by  his  continuing  in 
the  character  of  a  disengaged  person,  was 
completed.  At  this,  Jane's  pride  if  not  her 
principle,  a  little  demurred  ;  but  on  his  of- 
fering immediately  to  wait  upon  Mr.  Aylett, 
and  tender  his  proposals  in  form,  she  was 
ashamed  to  appear  anxious  so  to  bind  him 
down.  She  therefore  only  stipulated  for  lib- 
erty to  use  her  own  discretion,  should  cir- 
cumstances render  it  expedient  to  inform 
any  part  of  her  family  of  the  pledge  she  had 
given ;  and  on  these  terms  they  parted ; 
Jane  extorting  from  him  a  promise  to  read 
a  portion  of  Scripture  everyday,  and  he  as- 
suring her  that  he  would  seek  that  change 
of  heart,  without  due  evidence  of  which 
she  had  told  him  that  she  never  could  be 
his  wife :  an  intimation  that  he  received 
with  a  submission  very  encouraging  to 
her,  though  it  sprang  from  a  conviction 
on  his  part  that  he  could  soon  acquire 
enough  of  the  manner  and  phraseology 
of  "her  sect"  to  satisfy  her;  not  doubting 
but  they  should  in  after  years  laugh  to- 
gether at  what  he  considered  the  harm- 
less masquerade  character  under  which 


he  was  to  marry.  To  his  carnal  mind  the 
things  that  she  knew  to  be  of  vital  moment 
were  foolishness ;  and  he  never  dreamed 
of  incurring  any  guilt  by  humouring  her 
peculiar  prejudices. 

Such  was  the  actual,  though  unsus- 
pected state  of  Jane  Aylett's  mind  and 
circumstances  at  the  time  whereof  we 
speak  ;  and  her  desire  to  strengthen  her 
brother  James  against  Leonard's  exclu- 
siveness,  as  she  called  it,  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  knowing  that  he  was  to  pass  a 
month  of  the  long  vacation  in  a  neigh- 
bourhood where,  if  he  did  not  exclude 
himself,  he  would  be  much  thrown  into  the 
society  of  Sir  William,  to  whom  his  lovely 
Christian  character  would  come  recom- 
mended by  his  affinity  to  her ;  and  whose 
conversion,  she  hoped,  would  be  greatly 
accelerated  by  their  intercourse. 

Thus  was  each  family  situated ;  ihe 
Keiths,  with  their  valued  fellow-helper, 
watching  for  the  Sun  of  righteousness  to 
arise  on  Herbert,  and  seeking  the  blessing 
alike  in  humble  laith  and  in  the  way  o{ 
God's  commandments  ;  the  Ayletts  stray- 
ing further  from  the  light,  as  they  ven- 
tured within  the  boundaries  of  darkness  ; 
striving  to  keep  back  a  son  and  brother 
from  the  more  shining  path,  lest  his  cleav- 
intT  to  it  should  render  their  own  wander- 
ings  more  apparent ;  and  one  among  them 
ready  even  to  throw  him  into  the  way  of 
most  dangerous  associates,  on  a  private 
speculation  of  her  own,  that  he  might 
bring  back  with  him  the  object  of  her  re- 
gard to  the  safe  ground  which  she  would 
have  h]m  now  abandon.  Little  do  we  an- 
ticipate by  what  a  sudden  stroke  of  Pro- 
vidence our  best  schemes  may  either  be 
forestalled  or  frustrated  ! 

After  the  Keiths  had  left  them,  Jane 
Aylett  began  to  talk  of  Herbert  as  one 
for  whom  she  felt  greatly  interested.  One 
of  her  sisters  on  this,  laughingly  told  her 
to  take  care  of  herself,  for  that  Herbert 
was  a  very  engaging  person,  and  had 
paid  her  great  attention.  Jane  coloured 
deeply,  and  the  other,  not  understanding 
the  cause,  pursued  the  same  bantering 
strain,  until  her  mother  desired  her  to  de- 
sist, adding,  somewhat  anxiously,  "  I  am 
sure  Jane  has  no  such  thought,  and  does 
not  like  to  be  jested  with  in  this  foolish 
way." 

"  No,  indeed,  mamma,  I  do  not,"  said 
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Jane  warmly,  "  Herbert  Keith  is  one  of 
the  last  men  I  should  ever  think  of  pre- 
ferring ;  and  if  I  may  not  compassionate 
his  miserably  ignorant  and  prejudiced 
state  of  mind  without  being  thus  jested 
with,  I  will  not  again  speak  to  him." 

"  Nay,  dearest  Jane,"  said  her  brother, 
"  do  not  take  so  much  to  heart  what  was 
unwisely  spoken,  but  not  unkindly  meant. 
At  the  same  time,  I  can  feel  that,  if  seri- 
ously intended,  it  would  be  grievous  and 
insulting  indeed  to  a  Christian  woman  to 
be  suspected  of  partiality  to  one  still  in 
the  gall  of  bitterness ;  unvisited  by  con- 
verting grace,  therefore  an  enemy  by 
nature,  and  by  wicked  works  too,  to  Him 
whom  we  love  and  serve." 

•'  We  must  not  pass  too  severe  judg- 
ment on  poor  Herbert,"  said  Mrs.  Aylett  j 
"  consider  his  many  disadvantages." 

"  I  was  not  particularizing  him,  mother ; 
I  spoke  generally.  I  spoke  generally  in 
reference  to  unbelievers,  with  whom  the 
children  of  God  are  commanded  never  to 
be  unequally  yoked.  In  that,  surely,  we 
are  all  agreed." 

He  looked  affectionately,  but  very  ear- 
nestly at  Jane,  who  shrunk  beneath  his 
eye,  and  was  so  evidently  confused  and 
vexed,  that  Mrs.  Aylett  seemed  rather 
alarmed,  and  the  thoughtless  girl  who  had 
started  the  topic  danced  away  towards 
her  piano,  saying,  '^  Well,  well,  some 
people  do  prove  their  innocence  by  look- 
ing so  guilty,  that  a  jury  of  physiogno- 
mists could  never  settle  it." 

No  sooner  was  James  alone  with  his 
mother,  than,  beseeching  permission  to 
speak  freely,  he  declared  to  her  the  result 
of  his  earnest,  prayerful  investigation  of 
the  subject  so  often  canvassed  between 
him  and  Leonard  ;  he  avowed  his  convic- 
tion that  any  measure  of  worldly  compli- 
ance, in  the  way  they  were  accustomed  to 
make  it,  was  sinful;  and  that,  being  so  per- 
suaded in  his  own  mind,  he  felt  bound  to 
press  it  upon  her  as  a  point  that  most  vital- 
ly concerned  the  well-being  of  the  whole 
family.  His  own  course,  he  said,  he  had 
decided  on,  being  assured  she  and  his  fa- 
ther would  not  wish  to  coerce  him  into 
what  he  felt  to  be  wrong;  but  that  he 
must  walk  sorrowfully,  though  in  the  path 
of  duty,  if  they  would  not  accompany  him. 
Mrs.  Aylett  was  astonished  at  the  bold, 
calm  determination  with  which  he,  who 


was  often  hasty,  but  always  pliable,  spoke ; 
and  no  less  at  his  fluency  of  speech  on 
topics  where  none  of  them  had  been  so 
slow  of  tongue  as  he.  Oflended  she  could 
not  be,  for,  tender  and  respectful  as  he 
ever  was,  he  now  exceeded  in  both ;  but 
unable  to  parry  his  arguments,  and  un- 
willing to  yield  a  point  so  tenaciously 
held,  she  assumed  an  appearance  of  dis- 
pleasure, and  told  him  that  since  he  took 
ground  which  he  considered  so  much 
higher  than  theirs,  he  must  be  content  to 
walk  there  alone  until  his  parents  and  el- 
der sisters  had  attained  to  the  same  meas- 
ure of  wisdom  and  ripeness  of  judgment 
that  he  seemed  to  glory  in.  At  first  her 
words  affected  him  painfully,  and  she 
read  in  his  mortified  looks  encouragement 
to  persevere  ;  but  suddenly  he  brightened, 
and  with  animation  he  exclaimed,  "  Well, 
then,  dearest  mother,  I  will  walk  alone, 
but  only  for  a  little  time ;  you  will  join 
me  in  a  happier,  and,  as  you  will  erelong 
acknowledge,  a  higher  path,  and  we  shall 
rejoice  together.  Now,  I  have  some  bu- 
siness to  attend  to  ;  so  give  me  the  parting 
kiss  with  the  accustomed  dear  smile,  and 
don't  send  your  own  dear  pet  boy  away 
in  displeasure." 

She  could  not,  for  she  loved  him  fondly  ; 
and  James  without  another  word  leaped 
playfully  out  on  the  lawn.  His  heart  was 
heavy  notwithstanding,  for  a  trying  scene 
he  knew  awaited  him.  Jane  always  re- 
tired with  a  book  to  a  little  bower  of  her 
own,  late  in  the  evening,  and  often  linger- 
ed there  so  long  as  to  miss  the  irregular 
family  devotions.  Here  he  sought  and 
found  her ;  and  apologizing  for  an  intru- 
sion that  she  was  known  to  dislike,  he  en- 
tered on  his  mission. 

He  had,  while  absent  from  home,  met 
with  some  college  acquaintance  who  was 
also  intimate  with  Sir  William  ;  and  who, 
among  other  things,  asked  him  if  he  had 
a  tall,  handsome  sister,  named  Jane.  On 
his  replying  in  the  affirmative,  the  other 
laughed  and  rubbed  his  hands,  explaining 
it  by  saying  that  Sir  William  had  dropped 
a  letter,  a  very  beautiful  one,  full  of  reli- 
gious advice,  with  a  little  love  to  sweeten 
it,  signed  Jane  Aylett ;  that,  on  being 
bantered  about  it,  the  baronet  was  in  a 
terrible  rage,  and  swore  he  would  shoot 
the  fellows  who  dared  to  read  his  letters ; 
but  finding  that  it  had  shpped  from  the 
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envelope,  and  was  consequently  without 
a  direction,  and  that  his  own  admission 
was  the  only  proof  of  its  being  addressed 
to  him,  he  got  cooler  ;  warmly  vindicated 
the  lady  from  the  slightest  blame,  protest- 
ed that  he  was  engaged  to  her,  and  dwelt 
with  pride  upon  her  beauty  and  goodness  ; 
assuring  them  that  both  he  and  they 
would  be  made  better  men  by  it,  if  they 
had  the  luck  to  see  such  an  angelic  crea- 
ture at  the  head  of  his  household.  This 
young  man  immediately  surmised  that 
the  lady  was  a  sister  of  James  Aylett,  to 
whom  he  confidently  communicated  all 
this,  adding  that  Sir  William  was  a  splen- 
did fine  fellow,  with  an  open  heart,  an 
open  house,  and  very  large  expectations. 
That  his  conduct  in  reference  to  the  letter 
had  been  most  manly  and  honourable ; 
and  altogether,  he  heartily  congratulated 
his  friend  on  the    excellent  prospects  of 

Lady  D ,  as  he  hoped  he  should  soon 

be  permitted  to  call  her. 

James  frankly  and  conscientiously  as- 
sured him  that  he  believed  he  was  mis- 
taken. There  were  other  families  of  the 
same  name,  and  to  his  Sir  William  was 
wholly  a  stranger.  The  other  knew  no- 
thing of  when  or  Where  they  had  met ; 
so  he  was  forced  to  acquiesce  in  the  sup- 
posed mistake  ;  but  after  some  thought, 
James  grew  anxious,  for  he  had  noticed  a 
change  in  Jane's  manner  since  her  return 
from  that  long  visit,  which  struck  him  as 
unaccountable.  Her  agitation,  embar- 
rassment, and  displeasure  at  her  sister's 
raillery  about  Herbert,  whom  he  knew  to 
be  by  no  means  a  favourite  with  her,  and 
the  strong  effect  produced  by  his  remarks, 
purposely  made,  confirmed  the  rising  sus- 
picion. He  now,  in  his  usual  affectionate 
but  straightforward  way,  told  her,  with- 
out particularizing  as  we  have  done,  that 
a  report  had  reached  him  of  her  being  ac- 
quainted, and,  in  fact,  in  correspondence 
with  a  gentleman  of  fortune  and  title,  but 
without  the  indispensable  requisite  of  per- 
sonal piety,  who  looked  on  her  as  his  affi- 
anced wife. 

Denial  on  Jane's  part  was  impossible, 
even  had  she  been  capable  of  an  untruth. 
She  burst  into  tears  and  exclaimed,  "  Is  it 
possible  he  could  be  so  base  as  to  pro- 
claim what  he  made  me  promise  to  keep 
secret  ?" 

James  assured  her  that  from  all  he  could 


learn  the  young  man  was  perfectly  free 
from  blame  as  to  the  betrayal  of  what  it 
seemed  far  more  censurable  to  require 
her  to  conceal ;  that  he  had  acted  honour- 
ably, as  far  as  was  consistent  with  the 
keeping  up  such  a  deception,  but  that  his 
own  alarm  and  distress  at  finding  her 
about  to  embark  her  happiness  where  no- 
thing but  wreck  could  ensue,  had  occa- 
sioned his  present  irruption  upon  her  pri- 
vacy. Jane  attempted  to  assume  the  su- 
periority that  a  few  more  years  might 
give  her  over  her  brother;  but  it  would 
not  do  ;  she  was  hysterical,  and  unable  to 
support  the  appearance  of  composure ; 
and  soon  threw  herself  upon  his  sympathy 
as  a  Christian  brother,  under  the  very 
trying  circumstances  in  which  she  was 
placed. 

His  sympathy  she  had ;  and  his  most 
soothing  assurances  of  his  undiminished 
affection,  while,  with  a  wisdom  and  power 
that  awed  her,  he  set  before  her  the  ex- 
treme peril  of  her  situation.  The  discus- 
sion was  long  and  earnest,  aqd  night  was 
considerably  advanced  when  Jane  said, 
"  How  selfish  I  am  to  detain  you  thus ! 
Papa  expects  you,  before  five,  to  start 
with  him  and  meet  uncle  and  Leonard  for  ^ 
the  day's  excursion.  What  you  have  said 
I  feel  most  deeply,  and  supposing  I  should 
have  strength  given  me  to  overcome  this 
unhappy  attachment,  what  would  you  ad- 
vise me  to  do  ?" 

''  As  you  formed  the  engagement  with- 
out consulting  our  parents.  I  think  you 
should  not  throw  on  them  the  odium  of 
breaking  through  it.  Do  it  yourself: 
write  kindly,  firmly,  honestly,  and  conclu- 
sively. Use  my  name  as  you  please ;  1 
shrink  not  from  avowing  the  part  I  have 
taken,  and  when  all  is  concluded  acquaint 
our  parents  with  everything — not  only  as 
a^ilial  duty ;  but  also,  as  I  hope,  to  oper- 
ate as  a  caution  with  regard  to  the  rest 
of  the  dear  girls." 

"  I  will  think  over  it,  and  I  will  pray ; 
and  you  also  must  pray ;  for,  Oh  !  James, 
it  is  a  hard,  a  very  hard  duty  to  fulfil !" 
She  wept  bitterly  5  then,  as  they  reached 
the  door  that  led  to  her  apartment,  she 
said,  "  Mind,  I  promise  nothing,  but  hon- 
estly to  seek  direction.  When  you  come 
back  we  will  talk  it  over  once  more. 
Good  night,  dear,  dear  James ;  you  are  a 
precious  brother  to  me.    Whatever  I  am 
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called  on  to  give  up,  I  shall  find  a  com- 
pensation still  in  having  such  a  brother." 

"  Look  to  me  always,  dearest  Jane,  as 
far  as  my  youth  and  inexperience,  my  ig- 
norance and  folly,  will  allow  of  my  being 
useful  to  you  ;  but,  Oh  !  never  forget  to 
look  far  beyond  me  to  Him  who,  as  a 
Brother  born  for  adversity,  ever  sticketh 
closer  than  a  brother.  In  Him  is  all  ful- 
ness ;  and  God  will  supply  your  every 
need  out  of  the  riches  that  are  in  Christ 
Jesus." 

As  he  passed  under  his  mother's  win- 
dow he  prayed  for  a  blessing  on  what  he 
had  said  to  her,  and  then  soufjht  an  hour's 
repose  on  his  couch. 

The  excursion  on  which  the  gentlemen 
were  bound  was  one  of  business ;  but  it 
was  no  less  of  pleasure,  as  the  spot  lay 
some  miles  down  a  beautiful  river,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than  the 
row.  Herbert  was  invited  by  his  father 
to  accompany  them  ;  but  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders  at  the  idea  of  being  abroad  at 
five  o'clock,  and  begged  to  be  excused. 
The  place  of  meeting  and  embarkation 
was  half  way  between  the  two  family 
mansions ;  and  then  Leonard,  James,  and 
their  two  fathers,  together  set  out,  beneath 
a  glorious  rising  sun,  and  every  indication 
of  a  most  pleasant  day. 

Before  they  had  proceeded  far,  Mr.  Ay- 
lett  suddenly  said,  "  So,  James,  I  hear 
you  have  announced  your  intention  of 
separating  from  all  worldly  society  ?" 

"  Such  is  my  wish  and  purpose,  father." 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  mean  to  do  to 
you,  sir,  in  that  case  ?" 

James  bowed ;  he  felt  rather  uncomfort- 
able, but  not  moved  from  his  purpose. 

"  Well,  if  you  persist  in  doing  this,  I 
mean  to  join  you.  My  dear  boy,  you 
have  chosen  wisely  and  well,  and  I  pray 
that  we  may  both  be  upheld  in  this  coi]%;e. 
I  have  been  trying  to  serve  two  masters, 
though,  had  any  one  told  me  so,  I  should 
have  repelled  the  charge  as  most  un- 
founded. I  know  by  experience  that  the 
ways  of  the  unstable  are  not  ways  of 
pleasantness,  nor  the  paths  of  the  tempo- 
rizing paths  of  peace.  I  have  long  been 
turning  it  over  in  my  secret  thoughts ;  and 
last  night  when  your  dear  mother  repeat- 
ed to  me  your  arguments,  that  I  might 
controvert  them,  every  word  she  spoke 
added  to  my  previous  conviction.    Give 


me  your  hand,  James  ;  henceforth  I  trust 
we  shall  walk  together  in  the  right  way." 

With  what  feelings  the  youth  grasped 
and  kissed  that  honoured  hand,  may  be 
surmised  by  those  who  are  devoted  and 
aifectinnate  hke  him.  Mr.  Keith  and 
Leonard  said  everything  that  could  tend 
to  confirm  and  strengthen  the  mind  of 
their  kinsman,  who  repeatedly  declared 
that  he  never  felt  such  joy  and  peace  in 
believing,  as  since  he  left  off  a  struggle 
against  his  secret  convictions.  They 
reached  the  place  they  were  bound  to ; 
and  after  a  light  meal  set  out  to  return, 
alternately  conversing,  and  singing  the 
praises  of  God  their  Redeemer. 

Herbert,  meanwhile,  fully  intended  to 
take  his  pleasure  also  ;  but  it  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind.  He  breakfasted  earher  than 
was  usual  with  him,  and  feeling  relieved 
from  the  presence  of  those  whom  he  sus- 
pected of  watching  all  he  did,  set  off  for  a 
race-ground  fifteen  miles  away,  where  he 
would  probably  have  finished  the  day  and 
evening,  and  the  night  also ;  but  having 
been  completely  taken  in,  when  betting  on 
a  horse,  to  nearly  the  amount  of  all  that 
he  had  about  him,  he  lost  his  temper  with 
his  money,  and  pronoimcing  it  to  be  too 
low  a  thing  for  a  gentleman  to  have  any 
concern  with,  he  sullenly  trotted  home- 
wards, striking  into  a  new  track  for  the 
sake  of  variety. 

He  soon  came  within  sight  of  a  noble 
stream,  winding  through  a  broken  and 
picturesque  channel,  the  beauty  of  which 
tempted  him  to  skirt  it,  as  far  as  it  lay  in 
his  direction.  He  had  not  proceeded 
above  half  a  mile  when  his  attention  was 
drawn  to  what  seemed  the  rustic  inn  of  a 
small  straggling  village,  or  rather  clump 
of  cottages,  on  the  very  margin  of  the 
river.  Many  persons  were  collected  about 
it,  some  running  to  and  fro  in  seeming  dis- 
traction and  perplexity,  and  all  betokened 
some  calamitous  occurrence.  Herbert 
was  too  much  the  man  and  the  soldier  to 
hold  back  where  he  thought  help  was 
needed  ;  he  rode  briskly  on  in  the  direc- 
tion, and  was  soon  overtaken  and  passed 
by  two  gentlemen  at  a  furious  gallop,  who 
flunor  themselves  from  their  reeking  horses 
at  the  door ;  and  when  he,  with  quickened 
haste,  came  up,  the  universal  cry  was, 
"  What  do  the  doctors  say  ?  Oh  !  what 
do  the  doctors  say?"  as  the  crowd  with- 
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out  pressed  on  two  men  who  were  guard- 
ing the  door  of  the  httle  inn  from  further 
intruders. 

Room  was  speedily  made  for  one  in 
whom  they  hoped  they  recognized  some 
help,  and  he  walked  in,  with  an  agitation 
of  feelinor  for  which  he  could  not  account. 
One  of  the  doctors  exclaimed  as  he  enter- 
ed, "  Only  one  lives  j  the  rest  are  gone — 
utterly  gone."  "  I  fear  so,  indeed,"  re- 
joined the  other ;  "  but  let  us  persevere  to 
the  utmost.  Remove  young  Keith  before 
he  recovers  his  consciousness.  Poor  fel- 
low! this  sight  would  kill  him."  He 
looked  up,  and  recognized  Herbert,  who 
stood  in  silent  horror,  ffazina:  on  what 
appeared  four  dead  and  dripping  corpses, 
and  shaking  his  head,  said,  "  Look  to 
your  brother,  sir;  he  may  he  saved." 

Leonard  was  borne  to  another  room, 
and,  half-stupified  as  he  still  was,  Herbert 
exerted  himself  as  though  his  own  life 
had  depended  on  the  rescue  of  one,  whom 
till  that  moment  he  was  not  conscious  of 
loving  as  a  brother.  They  succeeded,  and 
Leonard  speedily  recognized  him,  ex- 
claiming, "  Dear  Herbert !  how  kind — 
but  where,  where  is  my  father  ?" 

"  I  am  going  to  see  Leonard ;  lie  still, 
don't  move;  he  is  in  the  next  room." 
And  into  it  he  went,  only  to  receive  the 
assurance  of  the  doctors  that  no  hope  ex- 
isted. "  Your  honoured  father,  sir,"  said 
one,,  who  had  occasionally  assisted  the 
family  surgeon,  "  has  a  contusion  that 
must  have  stunned  him,  and  rendered  his 
death  instantaneous :  it  is  a  wonder  to 
me  how  your  brother  bore  him  up  so  long, 
exhausted  as  he  himself  was.  This  is  a 
terrible  thing,  Mr.  Keith ;  a  calamity  to 
be  felt  by  the  whole  country  round :  he 
has  not  left  his  like."  And,  unable  loncjer 
to  bear  the  spectacle,  he  turned  away. 

Herbert  had  no  word  to  utter;  the 
scene  was  as  a  fearful  dream.  There, 
cold  and  stiff  in  death,  lay  the  fond,  gener- 
ous father,  who,  despite  the  most  unduti- 
ful,  unfeeling  neglect  on  his  part,  when, 
through  his  own  folly  and  impropriety,  he 
became  a  disgraced  outcast,  had  received 
him  to  his  home  and  heart,  not  only  with- 
out a  word  of  reproach,  but  with  the 
warmest  welcome,  which  Herbert  was 
conscious  he  had  repaid  with  indifference, 
if  not  disrespect.  There,  too,  lay  an  uncle, 
who  had  ever  regarded  him  most  kindly, ; 


without  any  adequate  return ;  and  there, 
with  the  glow  of  health  still  bright  upon 
his  cheek,  and  the  smile  of  peace  parting 
his  now  silent  lips,  that  had  so  lately 
spoken  the  words  of  truth,  soberness,  and 
affection  to  the  unhappy  opposer,  lay  his 
young  cousin.  His  heart  was  really  pain- 
ed within  him,  while  conscience  stung  his 
soul,  as  though  he  were  in  some  sort  guilty 
of  this  slaughter.  One  of  his  greatest 
boasts  was  his  unrivalled  skill  in  river 
navigation,  and  in  swimming :  had  he  not, 
partly  from  laziness,  partly  to  mingle  in  a 
scene  of  low  debauchery,  rejected  his 
father's  request  for  his  assistance  on  that 
day,  accompanied  as  it  had  been  with  a 
good-humoured  remark  on  the  value  of 
such  an  experienced  hand  among  com- 
parative novices,  he  might  have  averted 
this  blow  ;  might  at  least  have  rescued 
one  among  the  sufferers.  In  the  bitter 
abstraction  of  self-condemning  sorrow,  he 
stood  rooted  to  the  spot,  pale  and  cold ; 
until  he  felt  his  arm  grasped  by  Leonard, 
who  had  crawled  from  the  other  apart- 
ment, and  laid  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder 
for  support,  while  contemplating  the  heart- 
rending spectacle,  he  groaned,  "  O,  could 
they  not  save  even  one  ?" 

"  They  are  all  saved,  Leonard,"  whis- 
pered his  brother :  "  saved  by  Him  whom 
they  loved  and  served,  and  trusted  to  the 
last.  Would  to  God  I  were  as  safe,  as 
they  !"  A  burst  of  tears  bore  witness  to 
the  sincerity  of  his  feelings,  and  for  a  space 
they  wept  together.  Herbert  was  the  first 
to  speak,  "  Our  poor  little  sister !  will  not 
this  kill  her  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Leonard,  "  she  will  bow 
beneath  the  stroke,  recognizing  the  hand 
of  her  heavenly  Father  even  in  thus  rend- 
ing from  her  the  tenderest  of  earthly 
parents.  But  the  blow  will  be  terrible. 
Terrible  !  terrible  1"  he  repeated,  in  a  hur- 
ried voice,  as,  staggering  towards  the  cold 
corpse,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  heart 
that  had  for  ever  ceased  to  beat. 

The  surgeon  made  a  sign  to  Herbert 
that  his  head  was  wandering;  and  then 
said,  "Rumours  may  reach  Miss  Laura 
and  Mrs.  Aylett,  aggravating  what  they 
must  suffer  :  let  me  persuade  you,  gentle- 
men, to  hasten  home,  and  leave  to  me  this 
sad  charge."  Leonard  obeyed  his  broth- 
er's call  to  hasten  for  Laura's  sake  ;  but, 
pausing  at  the  dead  body  of  Jame&j  he  fer- 
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vently  kissed  the  calm  brow,  exclaiming, 
"  More  than  a  brother  you  have  been  to 
me.  my  cousin !" 

"And  less  than  n  brother  you  have  in 
me,  Leonard,"  said  Herbert,  as  he  gently 
drew  him  away,  "  a  fellow  wholly  unwor- 
thy to  belong  to  you :  but  I'll  show  you  at 
least  I  can  appreciate  your  worth,  and  I'll 
strive  to  profit  by  your  example.  Yes," 
he  added  with  energy,  turning  to  his 
father's  corpse,  "  Yes,  I  will  supply  your 
place  to  your  orphan  girl,  and  walk  in 
your  steps  to  the  best  of  my  power  !" 

Leonard  clasped  his  hand,  and  secretly 
acknowledged  the  value  of  such  consola- 
tion. 

Description  cannot  reaHze  the  scenes 
that  took  place  in  the  two  houses  of  mourn- 
ing, from  both  of  which  the  heads  were 
suddenly  taken  away,  and  from  one  of 
them  the  brightest  hght  that  ever  shone 
within  it.  Among  them  all,  none  was  so 
pitiable  as  poor  Jane,  who  verily  believed 
that  by  her  offence  this  heavy  visitation 
was  provoked.  She  had  deceived  her 
father,  and  would  have  resented  the  ten- 
der faithfulness  of  her  brother,  had  he  not 
rendered  that  impossible  by  a  judicious 
mode  of  procedure.  Her  heart  was  weigh- 
ed down  by  the  secret  that  must  remain 
bound  in  it :  how  could  she  bear  to 
heighten  her  mother's  present  anguish  by 
the  discovery  of  what  must  cruelly  wound 
her  maternal  feehngs,  and  perhaps  im- 
plant an  additional  pang  of  self-reproach  ? 
For  Jane  felt  that  if  she  had  been  led  to 
walk  consistently,  as  Laura  was,  or  even 
if  her  mother  had  yielded  to  a  very  earn- 
est protest  of  Leonard  Keith's,  just  pre- 
vious to  her  being  sent  in  one  direction, 
and  a  younger  sister  in  another,  as  guests 
among  people  openly  opposed  to  vital 
godliness,  this  unhappy  attachment  would 
never  hav^e  been  formed.  She  had  writ- 
ten to  Sir  William  on  the  morning  of  the 
fatal  day,  according  to  what  James  had 
suggested ;  and  only  kept  the  letter  for 
his  approval.  Now  she  added,  in  most 
touching  language,  calm,  humble,  and 
self-accusing,  a  few  lines,  stating  what 
had  occurred ;  and  implored  him  not  to 
add  to  her  affliction  by  any  attempt  at 
further  correspondence.  This  she  did 
promptly  and  decisively,  from  a  mistrust 
of  herself— a  dread  lest,  in  the  desolation 
of  that  bereaved  state,  she    might    be 


tempted  to  turn  to  the  object  of  an  earthly 
affection,  which  would  not  be  sanctioned 
by  Him  who  commanded  her  to  come  out 
and  be  separate  from  the  world  to  which 
that  object  wholly  belonged.  Nor  did  the 
trial  end  here :  Sir  William  wrote  in  re- 
ply a  letter  so  full  of  respectful  sympathy, 
so  delicate  and  so  generous,  and  withal  so 
eloquent  on  the  topic  of  his  increased  ad- 
miration and  esteem,  with  touching  en- 
treaties not  wholly  to  cast  him  off  until 
time  should  have  proved  his  earnest  desire 
to  become  less  unworthy  of  her,  that  it 
was  almost  too  much  for  poor  Jane's  res- 
olution. She  had,  however,  found  these 
fires  of  affliction  to  be  refining  fires  :  and, 
by  another  letter,  gentle  and  grateful,  but 
of  a  most  decided  tone,  she  terminated  the 
matter. 

This  was  well,  and  to  a  person  of  cold 
or  wholly  subdued  feelings  it  may  appear 
to  have  been  a  light  trial ;  but  it  was  far 
otherwise.  Jane  had  not  kept  her  light 
burning,  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
when  a  cloud  overshadowed  her  lot,  she 
went  mourning  in  darkness,  doubt,  and 
fear.  She  had  not  kept  well  her  heart, 
but  allowed  it  to  wander  on  forbidden 
ground,  and  a  sense  of  having  incurred 
the  divine  displeasure  made  her  shrink 
from  the  hand  that  could  alone  wipe  away 
her  tears.  There  was  none  of  whom  she 
could  seek  counsel  as  of  her  lost  brother, 
and  freedom  of  access  to  Him  from  whom 
she  had  so  far  revolted,  seemed  denied  to 
her  sorrow-stricken  spirit.  She  went 
heavily,  losing  her  health  and  strength, 
and  adding  to  her  poor  mother's  wretch- 
edness by  a  spectacle  of  suffering  that  she 
could  not  relieve.  Such  cases  are  more 
frequent  among  the  Lord's  people  than  is 
generally  supposed :  they  are  some  of  the 
most  plentiful  and  most  bitter  natural 
fruits  of  conformity  to  the  world. 

Mrs.  Aylett  deeply  mourned  an  indul- 
o-ent,  tender  husband,  with  whom  she  had 
lived  in  perfect  harmony  for  many  years, 
and  whose  loss  plunged  her  in  many  diffi- 
culties ;  for  the  eldest  surviving  boy  was 
very  young,  and  the  affairs  that  it  devolved 
on  her  to  superintend  were  rendered  intri- 
cate through  negligence,  induced  by  di- 
vided attention,  and  habits  not  sufficiently 
domestic.  But  the  grief  that  preyed  most 
deeply  on  her  inmost  spirit  was  the  loss 
of  her  son.     Recalling  their  last  interview, 
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she  loathed  herself  for  the  part  she  had 
taken,  and  invested  with  the  character  of 
inspiration  what  he  had  said.    It  seemed 
as  though  she  had  been  taken  at  her  word, 
when,  taunting  the  young  Christian  with 
a  supposed  elevation  above  his  family,  she 
bade  him  walk  there  alone.     His  reply 
never  left  her  thoughts:    it  appeared  a 
prophetic  announcement;    and  the  very 
manner  in  which  he  had  pressed  for  a  kind 
parting  smile  bespoke,  as  she  thought,  a 
presentiment  of  its  being  their  final  sepa- 
ration.    "  O,  if  I  had  yielded  to  his  per- 
suasions ;  if  I  had  been  content  to  walk 
with   him   in    God's    commandments   on 
earth,  he  would  not  have  been  taken  away 
from  me,  to  dwell  in  his  presence  alone  !" 
This  was  the  burden  of  all  her  secret  com- 
plaints :  and  when,  in  answer  to  her  eager 
demand  for  a  repetition  of  every  word 
spoken  by  her  husband  and  child  on  the 
fatal  day,  Leonard  repeated  the  conversa- 
tion on  that  particular  subject,  her  agony 
was  dreadful.     She  sank  on  her  knees  be- 
fore him,  implored  him  to  forgive  her  past 
rejection  of  his  right  counsel,  and  to  pray 
that  she  mio-ht  find  foro-iv^eness  for  havinor 
striven  to  turn  aside  the  steps  of  her  son, 
and  to  restrain  her  husband  from  entering 
on  the  only  safe  path.     "  He  was  willing 
to  walk  beside  his  angel  boy,"   she  ex- 
claimed, "  and  so  they  were  not  parted.  I 
Together  now  they  walk  in  white,  being  | 
found  worthy,  Vv'hile  I  am  left  to  be  filled  j 
with  the  fruit  of  my  own  perverse  ways, ' 
and  unhallowed  devices."   Leonard  strove 
in  vain  to  calm  her ;  she  denounced  her-  \ 
self  as  the  cause  of  their  death,  and  sadly 
oppressed  his  broken  spirits  by  her  har- 
rowing   self-reproaches.     She    felt    that 
much  time  had  been  given  to  the  service 
of  the  world,  which  ought  to  have  been 
passed  in  strengthening  her  own  soul  for 
a  day  of  calamity ;  and  while  using  every 
endeavour  to  soothe  and  to  encourage  her, 
he  could  not  but  read  a  lesson  of  thank- 
fulness  on    his    own  behalf  that  he  had 
chosen  the  better  way. 

We  now  return  to  Herbert,  who  found 
himself  suddenly  master  of  the  estate, 
with  all  its  emoluments,  duties,  and  respon- 
sibilities :  his  spirit  greatly  humbled,  and 
his  heart  softened  by  the  awful  event  that 
had  so  altered  his  worldly  position.  He 
took  on  himself  just  so  much  of  the 
management  of  the  first  melancholy  ar- 
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rangements  as  sufficed  to  relieve  Leonard, 
who  was  much  unnerved  by  the  mental 
and  physical  shock  he  had  sustained,  from 
any  burdensome  duty ;  but  in  every  thing 
he  sought  his  counsel  and  direction,  dj& 
though  his  own  had  been  a  subordinate 
office.  Towards  Laura  he  evinced  the 
most  fervent  affection,  anxiety,  and  sym- 
pathy, while  Miss  Mortimer  was  respect- 
fully entreated  to  retain,  and  even  to  ex- 
tend her  charge  over  the  household  and 
family  concerns.  On  the  evening  of  that 
dreadful  day  he  had  returned  to  the  scene 
of  death,  to  order  every  thing  for  an  in- 
quest, and  remained  there  till  very  late ; 
the  next  morning  it  was  held  ;  and  in  the 
afternoon  a  long,  weeping  procession  of  do- 
mestics, friends,  and  neighbours,  escorted 
the  beloved  remains  to  their  former  dwell- 
ing. It  was  a  trial  that  shook  every  heart 
in  the  house ;  and  when  the  usual  hour 
of  prayer  arrived,  the  clear  sweet  tones 
*of  the  time-piece  struck  on  the  sense  of 
those  who  had  so  long  hailed  them  as  a 
hallowed  chime,  like  the  knell  of  every 
privifl^ge  they  prized. 

But  Herbert  rose,  and  touched  the  bell ; 
an  old  servant,   who  was  lingering  wist- 
fully, yet  almost  hopelessly,  near  the  door, 
instantly  entered.     His  master  pointed  to 
the  large  Bible,  and  the  domestic  retired 
with  a  bow  of  such  profound   heartfelt 
respect,  as  Herbert   Keith  had  never  be- 
fore won  from  any  mortal.     A  ^ew  minutes 
saw  the  servants  ranged,  and  Herbert  in 
his  father's    place,   collected  and  deter- 
mined, until  the   sobs  of  the   household 
quite  overcame  him,  and  he  said,  "  You 
must  be  more  composed  :  I  am,  in  every 
sense,  very  unequal  to  this  office,  but  it  is 
a  duty    I  dare   not   decline."     A    strong 
effort  enabled  them  to  suppress  all  further 
sound  of  grief,    and    their    new   master 
turned  to  the  twenty-third  Psalm,  which 
he  read  most  beautifully :  then,  reaching 
a    prayer-book   from   the  shelf,  he  went 
through  the  general  confession,  the  even- 
ing collect,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  with 
much  feeling:  and  meagre  as  the  service 
was,  compared  with  what  they  had  been 
accustomed  to,  the  most  powerful  preach- 
ing,   the     most    prolonged   supplication, 
would  not  have  been  so  sweet  as  was  this 
unlooked-for,  voluntary  act  on  the  part  of 
one  from  whom  nothing  of  the  kind  was 
hoped,  even  by  his  brother. 
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As  soon  as  the  servants  had  withdrawn 
Laura  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  ex- 
claiming, "  Dear  Herbert — dear,  kind  Her- 
bert, now  I  know  you  will  be  a  parent  to 
me!" 

"  As  far  as  I  can,  my  poor  Laura  ;  but 
Leonard  is  a  fitter  guide  than  I.  I  would 
have  asked  him  to  take  the  office  now, 
but  he  could  not  have  got  through  with  it, 
I  am  sure." 

"  Indeed  I  could  not,"  answered  Leon- 
ard ;  "  my  breath  is  gone  upon  the  least 
exertion  since  yesterday ;  and  I  rejoice  at 
it,  since  it  has  procured  for  us  the  desire 
of  all  our  hearts — a  blessing  asked  on  the 
household  by  its  appointed  master." 

For  some  time,  Herbert  continued  to 
sustain  a  character  evidently  not  as- 
sumed :  and  they  could  not  refuse  his 
earnest  request  that  no  alteration  might 
take  place  in  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments— Leonard,  Laura,  and  Miss  Morti- 
mer, all  remaining  as  before.  By  degrees 
he  threw  more  of  the  active  details  on 
Leonard,  and  consulted  him. less  in  his 
general  plans  concerning  the  pro^rty  : 
he  was  often er  absent  from  family  wor- 
ship, and  sometimes  for  several  days  to- 
gether he  left  the  house.  His  conversa- 
tions -with  his  brother,  whose  freedom  of 
speech  on  spiritual  subjects  he  had  not 
attempted  to  discourage,  ran  on  worldly 
things  ;  and,  without  being  rude,  he  con- 
trived to  parry  all  that  did  not  suit  him. 
and  to  change  the  discourse.  It  was  a 
sore  grief  to  Leonard  to  perceive  how 
like  the  early  dew  the  favourable  indica- 
tions that  had  rejoiced  him  were  passing 
away;  but  he  still  hoped,  because  he  still 
prayed  for  the  rising  indeed  of  the  Sun 
of  righteousness  on  a  spirit  fast  relapsing 
into  darkness. 

"  I  say,  Leonard,"  said  his  brother  one 
day,  '•  how  long  do  you  think  our  good 
aunt  means  to  keep  up  this  dignity  of 
wo?  Not  that  there  is  much  dignity 
about  it;  for  her  querulous  lamentations 
are  exceedingly  puerile,  no  less  than 
wearisome.  I  really  can't  expose  myself 
to  such  a  bore :  the  only  comfort  is,  that 
they  will  all  on  a  sudden  plunge  again, 
slap-dash,  into  what  you  sober  people 
consider  shocking  dissipation." 

Leonard  was  pained  by  the  levity  of 
this  speech:  but  only  said,  "  The  bereave- 


ment that  we  have  all  sustained  is  not  to 
be  forgotten  readily." 

"No,  certainly  not:  believe  me,  I  feel  it 
still,  and  should  despise  myself  if  I  did 
not ;  but  there,  look  at  Laura ;  her  little 
heart  is  full,  her  mind  constantly  dweUing 
upon  her  loss :  yet  she  makes  no  show 
of  it,  but  goes  about  her  employments  as 
if  it  was  a  duty  to  submit,  and  keeps  the 
sorrow  cherished  within.  Depend  on  it, 
her  grief  will  be  more  lasting  than  her 
aunt's  or  than  Jane's,  who  has  set  up  for 
a  pensive  beauty.  I  am  anxious  about 
Laura,  and  want  to  devise  some  plan  to 
break  in  upon  the  sad  current  of  her 
thoughts." 

"  I  don't  participate  in  your  alarm,  for 
1  know  she  is  seeking  and  finding  abun- 
dant consolation  where  none  can  seek  it 
in  vain.  With  regard  to  my  aunt  Aylett. 
the  death  of  James,  under  circumstances 
particularly  grievous  to  her,  as  you  know, 
is  what  preys  so  deeply  on  her  peace." 

"  Poor  fellow  !  compared  with  the  rest 
of  them  he  was  a  diamond  among  pebbles. 
I  really  liked  him,  he  was  so  bold,  honest, 
and  sensible.  A  nice,  unaffected  lad,  who 
thought  for  himself,  spoke  what  he 
thought,  and  acted  up  to  what  he  said. 
Do  you  remember  the  nectarine  ?  he 
pushed  me  hard  there." 

"  But  he  did  not  convince  you." 

"  No,  I  am  further  from  it  than  ever. 
I  only  admired  his  honesty  and  ingenu- 
ity." 

"  O  Herbert,  don't  say  so  ;  surely  the 
commentary  that  accompanied  the  lesson 
he  gave  was  not  to  be  slighted  :  the  sol- 
emn warning  sent  to  us  on  the  uncertain- 
ty of  our  life  could  not  have  made  you 
more  regardless  of  eternal  things?" 

"  Why,  I  have  never  pretended  to  be  a 
religious  character,  have  I  ?  A  season 
of  comparative  seclusion  was  due  to  the 
memory  that  we  all  revere ;  but  you 
would  not  have  me  forswear  all  society, 
or  turn  my  house  into  an  anchorite's  cell  ?'- 

Leonard  was  silent,  and  he  resumed  : 
"  It  was  my  wish  to  talk  with  you  on 
these  things,  because  a  change  must  ere- 
long take  place  in  our  mode  of  living.  [ 
never  will  force  your  inchnation,  nor  Lau- 
ra's, nor  urge  you  to  do  what  you  consider 
wrong ;  and  therefore,  as  I  cannot  under- 
take to  keep  my  friends  always  aloof,  I 
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will,  if  you  approve  it,  set  apart  the  west 
wing  entirely  for  Laura,  Miss  Mortimer, 
and  their  attendants ;  not  as  a  means  of 
banishing  them  from  the  rest  of  the  house, 
but  as  a  retreat  for  them  when  I  have 
guests  whom  they  would  not  wish  lo 
meet.  While  alone,  by  all  means  let  us 
be  together  as  we  are  now." 

'•  But  surely  there  is  no  occasion  thus 
to  annoy  you ;  some  neat  cottage  in  the 
vicinity  would  be  delightful  to  them, 
where  you  could  see  them  daily,  if  so  dis- 
posed." 

"  No,  Leonard ;  never  will  I  give  my 
sister  any  reasonable  cause  for  quitting 
this  house,  where,  but  for  a  heavy  stroke 
of  Providence,  she  would  long  have  found 
a  home.  If  you  don't  like  my  plan,  sug- 
gest another ;  provided  it  is  not  to  remove 
her  hence." 

"  In  that  case  I  should  say  your  propo- 
sal is  the  best :  and  moreover,  a  most  gen- 
erous, kind,  brotherly  one." 

"  I'm  glad  you  think  so ;  and  now,  as 
you  deserve  my  confidence,  I  will  tell  you 
her  continued  stay  will  be  a  defence  to 
me  from  a  certain  set  of  acquaintances 
who  would  soon  quarter  themselves  on 
me,  if  I  could  not  plead  the  presence  of 
ladies  as  an  excuse  for  not  receiving  them. 
Drinking,  gambling  fellows,"  he  continu- 
ed, bitterly,  "  who  would  fain  get  me  into 
their  snares  again,  make  this  house  a 
scene  of  perpetual  riot,  and  speedily  bring 
that  fine  old  timber  to  the  hammer." 

"  Surely  you  will  close  your  door 
aorainst  all  such  characters  ?" 

"  Yes,  if  I  have  a  decent  pretext  for  it ; 
otherwise  I  must  first  affront,  then  pistol 
them,  till  a  stray  bullet  settles  me,  and 
you  slip  into  the  inheritance.  So,  you 
see,  I  am  engaging  you  against  your  own 
interests  to  save  me  from  such  a  catas- 
trophe." 

Leonard  felt  the  force  of  this  argument, 
playfully  as  it  was  put  forward  ;  and  se- 
cretly owned  that  the  young  Laura,  fen- 
ced round  herself  with  principles  that  her 
unconverted  brother  was  forced  to  respect, 
would  repay  his  hospitable  care  of  her 
with  a  protection  more  valuable  than  any 
she  could  receive  from  him.  He  resolved 
that,  so  long  as  she  was  not  called  on  to 
make  any  compromise,  he  would  sanction 
and  encourage  her  continuance  under  his 
roof.    After  a  short  pause,  he  expressed 


his  hearty  concurrence ;  and  then  Her- 
bert asked  him,  "  And  what  of  yourself, 
Mr.  Leonard  ?" 

"  For  the  present,  to  trespass  on  your 
generous  hospitality,  so  freely  tendered ; 
and  then,  in  about  a  month's  time,  to 
make  a  few  visits  among  friends  who 
have  solicited  me  so  to  do :  after  which  I 
shall  quietly  sit  down  to  a  useful  employ- 
ment." 

"  Where  ?" 

"  That  is  not  quite  settled." 

"  Yes,  it  is  ;  in  my  mind  at  least.  Look 
you,  Leonard,  1  know  you  hate  idleness, 
and  are  moreover  of  an  independent  char- 
acter, neither  of  which  I  should  presume 
to  interfere  with  ;  but  you  were  the  help- 
er of  our  dear  father,  and  almost  the  man- 
ager of  all  this  property.  Now,  I  have  no 
turn  for  business :  quite  the  reverse.  Any 
body  who  will  take  the  work  off  my  hands 
is  sure  to  make  a  prey  of  me.  I  hate  ac- 
counts, and  would  not  possess  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland's  territories  on  the 
hard  condition  of  examining  his  rent-roll." 

"  Then  let  me  tell  you,  Herbert,  you 
are  in  a  very  bad  case,  and  the  sooner 
you  get  yourself  to  vanquish  these  indo- 
lent habits  the  belter.  Trust  me,  '  sloth- 
fulness  caste th  into  a  deep  sleep,'  and 
slumbering  so,  you  are  sure  to  be  robbed." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  you  may  preach  that 
apple-tree  into  a  plumb  pudding  before 
you  preach  me  into  habits  of  business. 
Let  me  go  on  :  this  being  my  pitiable 
plight,  I  have  recourse  to  you,  to  save  me 
from  the  fangs  of  mercenary  agents.  I 
promise  you  any  thing  but  a  sinecure ; 
you  will  be  worked  hard  enough,  with  no 
better  quarters  than  a  share,  with  Laura, 
of  my  house,  and  a  fair  portion  of  what  I 
am  sure  will,  under  your  care,  be  con- 
stantly increasing  in  value.  The  fact  is, 
had  this  event  occurred  a  few  weeks 
sooner,  I  should  not  have  thought  myself 
safe,  much  less  comfortable,  until  I  had 
bundled  you  all  out ;  but  during  the  short 
time  I  have  had,  Leonard,  before  and 
since  our  loss,  I  have  learned  to  appreci- 
ate you — though  not  as  you  deserve — 
and  my  comfort,  nay  safety,  mainly  de- 
pends on  your  consenting  to  remain." 

'•  Will  you  give  me  till  to-morrow  to 
think  over  your  poposal?  Not  that  I  do 
not  fully  perceive  both  the  kindness  and 
the  many  advantages  that  you  offer  me ; 
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but  I  cannot  decide  in  a  matter  seriously- 
affecting  my  future  years,  without  due  re- 
flection and  prayer." 

"  By  all  means  ;  I'm  going  out  till  the 
day  after  to-morrow,  and  on  my  return  I 
hope  to  find  you  perfectly  fixed  to  give 
up  all  other  plans,  and  be  to  me  the  friend 
I  want,  the  brother  I  prize."  He  held 
out  his  hand,  and  Leonard  warmly  ex- 
pressed the  joy  he  experienced  in  being 
deemed  worthy  such  confidence  and  af- 
fection. 

But  the  longer  he  pondered  on  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  more  conscious  he  felt 
that,  without  great  circumspection  on  his 
part,  it  might  become  a  dangerous  snare. 
He  saw  the  great  importance  to  Herbert 
of  their  continuing  to  reside  with  him ; 
and  so  long  as  they  were  permitted  to  re- 
main perfectly  independent,  and  not  ex- 
pected to  meet  with  those  frequenting  the 
house,  he  did  not  feel  justified  in  abandon- 
ing the  post ;  but  he  foresaw  some  diffi- 
culties that  might  grow  into  insuperable 
obstacles  to  the  continuance  of  such  a 
plan.  These  he  determined  not  to  antici- 
pate, but  to  follow  what  seemed  the  path 
of  present  duty;  satisfied  that  if  any 
temptation  befell  him  while  walking  con- 
scientiously in  that  path,  a  way  of  escape 
would  be  left  open. 

Leonard  was  not  one  of  those  who  can- 
not decide  a  matter  without  seeking  coun- 
sel from  their  fellow-creatures.  In  what 
concerned  himself,  he  felt  competent  to 
judge  and  to  act  for  himself;  and  he  had 
often  felt  this  independent  course  to  be 
one  that  gave  him  a  great  advantage 
over  his  more  doubtful  friends.  He,  how- 
ever, saw  it  was  due  to  Mif^s  Mortimer  to 
state  fully  his  reasons  for  coming  to  his 
present  decision ;  and  to  request  her  as- 
sent, which  he  thought  ?he  would  give 
after  a  little  hesitation.  But  Miss  Morti- 
mer did  not  hesitate  for  p  single  moment; 
the  feeling  that  prompt^f^  such  a  proposal 
on  the  part  of  Herbert  U  would,  she  said, 
be  unpardonable  to  rr^oet  with  coldness, 
or  to  seem  as  if  trey  n'strusted  his  volun- 
tary promise. 

While  she  v/pg  yet  speaking,  a  letter 
was  brought  jn  which  the  servant  said 
his  master  had  desired  him  to  deliver  to 
Miss  Mortimer,  and  the  man  looked 
anxiousj  as  though  fearing  some  rupture 
with  one   who  was  endeared  to  all  the 


household.  It  was,  however,  a  friendly 
and  respectful  note,  thanking  her  for  the 
valuable  assistance  she  had  rendered  to 
the  family,  and  particularly  for  her  sym- 
pathy and  kindness  to  him  and  to  all  un- 
der their  late  heavy  affliction.  He  re- 
ferred her  to  his  brother  for  the  particu- 
lars of  a  request  that  he  desired  to  make 
for  her  continued  abode  in  his  house ; 
and  begged  to  assure  her,  that,  in  comply- 
ing with  it,  she  would  add  to  the  obliga- 
tions he  already  felt  himself  under. 

•'  Herbert  is  a  thorough  gentleman," 
remarked  Leonard,  when  he  had  read  the 
letter,  over  which  Miss  Mortimer  wept 
many  tears  of  grateful  pleasure. 

"  Indeed  he  is :  and  I  would  not  for 
worlds  incur  the  guilt  of  nipping  in  the 
bud  such  feelings  as  he  now  exhibits.  I 
shall  answer  this  note  as  it  deserves ;  and 
earnestly  seek  grace  to  fulfil  my  duties 
rightly  in  a  situation  somewhat  novel, 
and  requiring  peculiar  vigilance,  wnth  no 
little  of  the  '  meekness  of  wisdom,'  that 
the  Lord  alone  can  supply." 

"  At  present,"  said  Leonard,  "  our  path 
is  plain  and  smooth.  What  I  principally 
apprehend  is  this :  Herbert  I  know  to  be 
very  hospitable,  and  as  he  means  to  ex- 
clude riotous  company,  he  will  probably 
have  respectable  female  guests,  accom- 
panjang  their  husbands  to  the  parties 
that  he  certainly  will  give ;  and  probably 
staying  in  the  house.  Now,  upon  what 
plea  will  he  excuse  the  absence  of  his 
sister — absence  from  the  drawing-room — 
even  admitting  that  she  is  too  young  to 
preside  at  the  dinner-table  ?" 

"  I  apprehend  that  we  must  leave  that 
to  himself;  he  probably  must  have  fore- 
seen the  difficulty,  and  of  course  will  take 
his  own  method  of  obviating  it.  Perhaps 
you  had  better  put  the  case  to  him — it 
may  be  that  he  overlooked  it." 

"  And  what  says  my  dear  little  sister  to 
all  this  r 

"  Whatever  you  and  Miss  Mortimer 
determine  on,  I  am  sure  is  best  for  me, 
Leonard.  This  plan  delights  me,  because 
I  am  sure  dear  Herbert  will  be  much 
happier  with  us ;  and  if  we  left  him,  there 
is  no  knowing  what  selfish,  mercenary 
people  might  take  our  place.  But  what 
will  you  do,  when  he  has  visitors  ?" 

"  I  too  shall  be  perfectly  independent." 

All  being  amicably  adjusted,  Leonard 
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m  a  few  days  set  out  on  his  excursion, 
charging  Laura  to  apprize  him  constantly 
how  she  was  going  on,  and  requesting 
Miss  Mortimer  to  communicate  everything 
of  moment. 

Herbert  lost  no  time  in  having  their 
new  apartments  fitted  up  with  every  at- 
tention to  comfort  and  taste  too.  He  was 
quite  serious  in  all  his  present  proceed- 
ings: he  had  suffered  a  good  deal  from 
the  keen  reproaches  of  his  conscience 
when  his  father  was  suddenly  removed 
beyond  the  reach  of  those  attentions  which 
he  had  never  received  from  a  son  who 
felt  that  he  owed  them.  The  whole  dis- 
pensation was  a  softening  one,  including 
his  sudden  possession  of  a  very  handsome 
property,  which,  in  the  course  of  nature, 
he  would  not  have  enjoyed  for  many 
years.  In  all  that  he  had  said  to  Leon- 
ard, he  was  actuated  by  kind  and  honour- 
able feelings,  with  a  real  regard  for  his 
brother  and  sister,  and  a  toleration  of  Miss 
Mortimer,  whom  he  respected,  but  never 
could  contrive  to  like.  He  knew  that  to 
separate  her  from  Laura  was  impossible 
just  then ;  and  he  resolved  to  make  the 
best  of  the  matter,  as  we  have  seen. 

For  a  time,  all  went  on  very  harmoni- 
ously. The  master  had  made  Leonard's 
absence  an  excuse  for  requesting  that,  as 
he  was  so  seldom  in  the  way,  family  wor- 
ship might  be  carried  on  in  the  west  wing ; 
and  Laura's  study  became  the  chapel  of 
the  establishment.  Some  new  servants 
were  added ;  a  valet,  a  groom,  and  two 
females.  The  latter,  beinor  enoraored  as 
usual  by  Miss  Mortimer,  were  of  the  same 
class  with  those  already  in  the  place :  but 
the  male  servants  came  recommended  on 
very  different  grounds ;  and  it  was  soon 
announced  that  a  housekeeper  would  be 
engaged  to  take  charge  of  the  domestics, 
and  in  the  choice  of  one  Miss  Mortimer's 
offered  assistance  was  politely  declined. 

The  knowledge  of  this  fact  spread  con- 
sternation through  the  house :  the  faithful 
servitor,  who  for  many  years  had  com- 
bined in  his  own  person  the  offices  of  but- 
ler and  footman,  and  who  had  found  the 
new  valet  a  troublesome  supernumerary, 
rude,  innovating,  and  conceited,  could  not 
stand  the  prospect  of  such  a  decided 
change,  and  gave  notice  to  leave :  the 
cook  was  told  that  she  might  retain  her 
place,  if  the  new  housekeeper  found  her 


competent ;  if  not,  she  must  be  satisfied  to 
hold  office  under  a  more  accomplished  suc- 
cessor. The  housekeeper  pronounced  her 
unqualified :  and  she  engaged  herself  to 
Mrs.  Aylett ;  more,  she  said,  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  knowing  that  those  whom  she  had 
so  long  served  would  sometimes  there  par- 
take of  the  fruits  of  her  skill,  than  for  any 
inclination  she  had  to  the  place.  Miss 
Mortimer  was  respectfully  treated  by  the 
new  servants  ;  their  master  had  enjoined 
it ;  but  he  saw  that  any  interference  be- 
yond the  west  wing  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  under  the  regime  the  family 
worshippers  soon  dwindled  to  a  very  small 
party — the  two  ladies,  Laura's  maid,  the 
laundress,  and  the  gardener.  Authority, 
example,  or  both  combined,  had  with- 
drawn all  the  rest.  A  few  fashionable  ad- 
ditions were  made  to  the  furniture,  and 
great  improvements  talked  of  for  the  fol- 
lowing year :  and  a  decent  time  having 
now  elapsed  since  the  decease  of  its  for- 
mer owner,  the  house  was  opened  for  com- 
pany, by  giving  a  dinner  to  some  gentle- 
men of  the  bar  engaged  on  circuit  in  the 
neighbourhood.  No  ladies  were  present: 
and  though  the  voices  of  laughter  and  of 
song,  prolonged  far  into  the  night,  sound- 
ed strange  in  the  ears  of  those  who  had 
known  it  only  as  a  house  of  God,  and  felt 
it  still  a  house  of  mourning,  there  was 
nothing  to  justify  complaint. 

But  the  feeling  of  discomfort  was  very 
great ;  particularly  as  Herbert  rarely  now 
returned  alone  from  an  excursion  even  of 
a  few  hours ;  he  usually  brought  home 
companions  to  his  late  dinner,  and  fre- 
quently had  some  one  sleeping  in  the 
house,  to  be  ready  for  the  morning  sally. 
At  such  times,  the  ladies  felt  as  in  a  be- 
sieged place,  afraid  to  venture  into  the 
garden,  or  the  library,  to  which  they  had 
constant  access ;  and  from  the  shelves  of 
which  they  often  missed  some  valuable 
old  work,  removed  to  make  room  for  the 
novel  of  the  day.  Many  other  things  ren- 
dered Leonard's  return  very  desirable, 
and  an  accident  that  occurred  only  a  few 
days  previous  to  that  fixed  for  his  ^rival, 
nearly  brought  on  a  crisis. 

Herbert  had  invited  some  friends  to  din- 
ner, among  whom  was  a  married  couple 
lately  come  to  reside  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. He  had  intimated  that  they  would 
find  it  quite  a  bachelor's  house,  his  only 
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sister  being  too  young  to  preside ;  and 
from  other  quarters  the  lady  heard  that 
she  was  a  young  "  saint,"  left  under  the 
care  of  a  sour  metliodistical  governess  by 
a  gloomy  brother,  who  resolved  to  debar 
her  from  all  the  pleasures  of  life ;  and  that 
Herbert  had  been  bound  by  a  promise  not 
to  thwart  the  design,  which  he,  however, 
highly  disapproved.  The  lady,  who  hated 
the  light  with  all  the  cordiality  of  a  con- 
firmed child  of  darkness,  and  who  was 
moreover  a  notorious  busy-body,  and  not 
by  any  means  refined,  determined  to  de- 
liver the  victim,  and  laid  a  plan  accord- 
ingly. She  took  with  her  two  young  girls, 
not  yet  "brought  out,"  and  apologizing 
to  Herbert  for  the  liberty,  said  they  had 
taken  an  early  dinner,  and  would  be  de- 
lighted to  pass  the  time  with  his  sister. 
Secretly  annoyed  at  what  he  rightly  con- 
sidered a  singular  piece  of  impertinence, 
Herbert  was  obliged  to  appear  gratified  ; 
and  running  to  Laura,  told  her  of  the  un- 
pleasant surprise,  inquiring  what  he  should 
do.  '•  Of  course,  bring  them  here,"  an- 
swered she,  "  and  I  will  do  my  best  to  en- 
tertain them.  Books,  music,  drawings, 
and  flowers,  will,  1  should  hope,  suffice  for 
so  short  a  visit." 

"  You  are  a  dear  good  girl,  and  I  am 
exceedingly  obliged  to  you,  but  really 
sorry  to  force  such  unexpected  compan- 
ions upon  you :  particularly  as  I  don't 
think,  from  the  glimpse  I  had,  you  will 
like  them  much." 

He  hastened  back,  and  while  escorting 
/  the  young  ladies,  had  the  further  gratifi- 
cation of  seeing  Laura  advance,  with  mod- 
est ease,  and  a  gracefulness  of  manner  for 
which  she  was  remarked,  to  meet  and 
welcome  them.  He  gladly  transferred  the 
over-dressed  and  affected  girls  to  her  care, 
and  returned  to  his  guests. 

The  young  ladies  had  been  told  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  taken,  and 
received  from  their  elder  friend  such  in- 
structions as  to  her  coarse  mind  seemed 
best  calculated  to  promote  her  object. 
They  accordingly  commenced,  as  soon  as 
the  first  reserve  wore  off,  with  exclama- 
tions of  pity  and  indignation  at  her  being 
so  immured  ;  assuring  her  that  she  ought 
at  that  moment  to  be  doing  the  honours 
of  the  table  to  her  brother's  visitors.  Lau- 
ra mildly  replied  that  she  was  under  no 
restraint — that  her  mode  of  life  was  pre- 


cisely what  she  wished ;  and  that  it  was 
the  greatest  possible  kindness  in  her 
brother  to  indulge  her  wishes.  "  O,  I  sup- 
pose you  have  not  got  over  that  shocking 
affair  of  your  poor  father's  death  yet ; 
and  wish  to  be  retired  for  a  longer  while 
out  of  respect  to  his  memory.  Well,  no- 
body can  blame  you  for  that,  but  you  will 
never  get  up  your  spirits  by  living  like  a 
nun  in  a  cloister." 

"  I  do  not  deny,"  answered  Laura, ''  that 
I  should  under  any  circumstances  wish 
to  remain,  as  you  say,  retired  for  some 
time  longer ;  but  I  will  not  make  a  false 
excuse.  It  never  was,  and  I  hope  never 
will  be,  my  desire  to  mix  in  those  parties 
of  pleasure  that  you  have  been  descri- 
bing." 

"  And  why  not,  may  we  ask  ?  Is  it 
not  natural  at  your  age  to  like  pleasure  ?" 

"  My  idea  of  pleasure,"  said  Laura,  '•  is 
something  that  pleases  me ;  and  I  can 
fancy  nothing  but  fatigue  and  restraint 
in  a  round  of  visiting  and  dressing.  I 
have  noticed  that,  among  those  who  live 
in  what  the  world  calls  pleasure,  there  is 
a  great  difference  of  opinion  and  taste,  as 
to  what  it  really  consists  in  :  only  on  one 
point  they  are  all  agreed,  it  must  be  some- 
thing that  drives  from  their  minds  all 
thoughts  of  God  and  eternity." 

"  And  no  wonder,"  remarked  the  girl 
who  had  spoken  least  ;  "  such  gloomy 
subjects  would  damp  all  the  enjoyment 
ofhfe." 

"  Very  true.  Bell,"  said  her  sister,  "but 
one  thing  is  to  be  said  for  Miss  Keith : 
she  has  never  been  out.  She  is  like  a 
person  born  blind,  who  has  no  idea  how 
pleasant  it  would  be  to  see.  Poop  thing  ! 
I  am  sure  I  pity  her  ;  and  if  I  was  cooped 
up  as  she  is,  I  dare  say  I  should  be  as 
fond  of  thinking  of  death,  to  get  rid  of 
such  a  miserable  existence." 

Laura  took  no  notice  of  this  speech ;  it 
pained  her,  as  implying  a  censure  on 
those  whose  memory  was  most  precious 
to  her.  The  young  ladies  proceeded  to 
look  over  what  was  lying  about,  and  see- 
ing some  music,  Bell  inquired,  "  Don't 
you  think  it  wicked  to  play  ?"  then  open- 
ing the  volume,  "  Dear,  dear !  I  protest, 
Kate,  here's  nothing  but  that  fusty  old 
Handel.  The  bare  thought  of  his  noisy 
clang  splits  the  drum  of  my  ear." 

Having  criticised  the  rest  of  the  music, 
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they  turned  away  with  a  shrug,  Kate  say- 
ing, "  Do  you  draw,  Miss  Keith  ?" 
"  A  little." 

''  Any  thing  besides  churches  ?"  asked 
the  young  lady,  with  a  look  so  despond- 
ing, that  Laura  could  not  forbear  smiling 
as  she  replied,  "  My  drawings  are  chiefly 
sketches  of  the  surrounding  country  ;  but 
I  will  show  you  a  portfolio  of  very  fine 
prints." 

After  looking  at  two  or  three,  Kate 
suddenly  called  out,  "  O  Bell !  look  at  this 
head,  is  it  not  the  very  image  of  Fred- 
erick ?"  Bell  agreed,  and  they  appeared 
to  tbrget  their  aflectation,  and  every  thing 
else,  in  tiie  delight  that  the  engraving  af- 
forded them. 

"  You  must  know.  Miss  Keith,  Freder- 
ick is  our  brother ;  a  great  deal  older 
than  we.  He  was  quite  a  father  to  us, 
for  we  lost  our  parents  very  young ;  and 
you  can't  think  how  very  dearly  we  love 
him.  It  is  now  six  years  since  he  went 
to  India  ;  and  he  is  on  the  way  back,  with 
a  large  fortune,  and  he  will  settle  at  home 
and  take  us  to  live  with  him.  We  reckon 
of  it,  talk  of  it,  dream  about  it.  The 
friends  we  live  with  are  well  enough  in 
their  way  ;  but  so  different  from  our  own 
brother." 

"  We  have  fifty  disagreeable  things  to 
put  up  with,"  said  Bell,  "  but  we  comfort 
ourselves  by  thinking  how  different  it  will 
be  when  we  live  with  Frederick ;  and  in- 
deed I  think  we  do  nothing  now  but  with 
a  view  to  that.  We  practise  his  favour- 
ite music,  and  try  to  recollect  all  his  tastes, 
in  dress  and  every  thing ;  for,  you  see, 
setting  aside  our  love  for  him,  if  we  don't 
suit  his  habits  he  may  not  like  us  to  live 
with  him." 

"  I  have  no  fear  of  that,"  interrupted 
Kate,  "  he  would  never  break  his  word ; 
and  it  is  because  I  know  that,  good  or  bad, 
he  will  take  care  of  us,  I  feel  anxious  to 
please  him  in  every  thing.  But  we  are 
tiring  Miss  Keith,  talking  about  a  person 
she  never  saw." 

"  Oh  !  no,  no  !"  exclaimed  Laura,  who 
with  sparkling  eyes  was  gazing  on  the 
sisters,  enjoying  this  burst  of  nature,  and 
eager  to  take  advantage  of  it.  "  I  never 
could  be  tired  hearing  sisters  praise  a 
brother.  Besides,  I  am  much  in  the  same 
situation  myself  I  have  a  friend  who  is 
now  absent,  and  with  whom  I  hope  to 


live,  in  his  own  home.  Like  your  dear 
brother  he  has  been  every  thing  to  me ; 
and  at  a  great  sacrifice  too — the  giving 
up  of  more  than  I  can  tell  you.  Like  you, 
I  find  comfort  under  all  present  vexations, 
in  looking  forward  to  my  abode  with  him : 
I  strive  to  do  what  I  know  he  would  have 
me  do ;  and  accustom  myself  to  the  ways 
that  are  best  suited  to  his  house.  Like 
you,  too,  I  rely  not  upon  any  deservings 
of  my  own  for  so  much  happiness,  but 
upon  his  promise,  which  he  will  not  break : 
and  I  love  him  because  he  first  loved  me." 

"  How  very  curious !"  said  Kate,  but 
Bell  hung  her  head,  and  was  silent. 

Laura  resumed,  "  Does  it  not  make  you 
melancholy,  and  spoil  your  present  en- 
joyments, to  be  thinking  of  this  absent 
brother  ?" 

"  Dear !  how  can  you  ask  such  a  fool- 
ish question,  begging  your  pardon  ?  It 
makes  things  seem  of  no  consequence 
that  would  vex  us  if  they  were  to  last ; 
and  it  keeps  us  in  good  spirits  to  enjoy 
the  more  what  is  agreeable." 

"  Then  you  have  answered  for  me," 
said  Laura,  with  great  animation ;  "  and 
you  see  your  kind  pity  is  not  needed.  I 
am  not  made  melancholy  by  thinking  of 
the  precious  Friend  I  have  above,  and  of 
the  happy  home  where  I  am  to  dwell 
with  him  forever.  On  the  contrary,  it 
softens  present  sorrows,  and  heightens 
present  joys.  It  keeps  me  contented ;  it 
makes  me  happy  !"  Without  giving  time 
to  the  astonished  girls  to  answer,  she  ran 
to  her  piano,  and  with  great  energy  and 
feeling,  raising  her  naturally  cheerful 
voice  to  a  higher  pitch  than  usual,  she 
played  and  sang  that  beautiful  hymn, 

"  Far  from  us  be  gloom  and  sadness, 
Farther  still  unhallowed  mirth." 

Just  as  she  concluded,  Miss  Mortimer 
returned  from  a  visit  to  the  neighbouring 
cottagers  :  and  Laura  introduced  her  new 
acquaintance.  Kate  was  evidently  much) 
annoyed  and  mortified.  Bell  appeared! 
sullen  ;  and  Miss  Mortimer  in  her  heart 
thought  them  equally  disagreeable.  How- 
ever, she  joined  in  striving  to  amuse  them, 
until  the  time  of  prayer  arrived ;  when, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  small  party  as- 
sembled, and  Miss  Mortimer  read  and 
prayed.  The  young  ladies  were  sum- 
moned soon  after,  and  Kate  took  her  leave 
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with  a  fashionable  curtsey,  while  her 
sister  politely  thanked  Laura  for  the  kind- 
ness she  had  shown. 

Meantime  Mrs.  Barber  had  prevailed 
on  Herbert  to  take  his  sister  for  a  morning 
call  the  following  day;  telhng  him  she 
had  no  doubt  her  nieces  would  have  form- 
ed quite  a  friendship  with  her;  and  sig- 
nificantly adding,  it  would  do  her  no  harm 
to  have  companions  so  near  her  own  age. 
Accordingly,  Herbert  went  after  his  late 
breakfast,  and  invited  Laura  to  ride  out 
with  him ;  adding,  that  he  hoped  she 
would  have  no  objection  to  sit  for  a  few 
minutes  at  a  friend's  house,  where  her 
guests  of  the  preceding  evening  were 
staying. 

Laura  at  once  begged  to  be  excused. 
She  said  they  could  scarcely  avoid  asking 
her  to  return  the  visit  of  the  young  ladies ; 
and  as  she  could  not  accept  the  invitation, 
it  was  a  pity  to  volunteer  the  affront  of 
refusing  it.  Her  brother,  with  some  petu- 
lance, asked  whether  she  supposed  there 
was  contamination  in  the  society  of  all  but 
a  chosen  clique  ;  or  that  passing  an  hour 
or  two  with  young  girls,  who  were  not 
even  introduced,  was  going  into  the 
world  ?  She  answered  him  mildly  and 
submissively,  declaring  that  she  would 
willingly  accompany  him  in  his  ride  ;  and 
since  he  had  promised  to  take  her,  she 
would  go ;  only  stipulating  that  she 
should  not  be  required  to  prolong  or  re- 
new the  visit.  He  replied  that  since  she 
was  so  absurdly  bigoted,  he  would  rather 
make  an  excuse  than  expose  himself  to 
any  further  trouble ;  and  set  forth  alone. 

Mrs.  Barber  had  scarcely  patience  to 
exchange  the  first  civilities,  and  to  hear 
his  apology  for  Laura,  whom  he  repre- 
sented as  an  invalid.  She  declared  that, 
though  sorry  for  the  young  lady's  illness, 
she  was  reconciled  to  her  absence,  from 
finding  what  a  very  dangerous  person  she 
was:  that  her  whole  conversation  was 
more  like  that  of  a  methodist  parson  than 
:a  young  lady ;  that  her  nieces  had  felt  it 
•very  unpleasant  to  be  preached  to  by  a 
'person  younger  than  themselves;  and  that 
they  were  quite  unprepared  to  sit  down 
in  a  party  with  the  servants,  for  a  long 
■lecture,  and  longer  prayers.  She  was 
•quite  sure  Mr.  Keith  did  not  know  what 
was  going  on  under  his  roof,  or  his  sense 
cf  propriety  would  soon  put  a  stop  to  it. 


Herbert,  whose  pride  was  piqued  by 
this  coarse  rudeness,  answered  rather 
haughtily  that  he  was  aware  his  sister's 
habits  were  dissimilar  from  those  of  the 
young  ladies  who  had  kindly  volunteered 
a  visit  to  her  retreat,  and  if  matters  were 
not  ordered  to  their  wish,  they  must 
partly  attribute  it  to  the  unexpected 
nature  of  the  favour  conferred. 

Mr.  Barber  laughed,  and  said,  "  I  hope 
you  are  answered,  my  dear.  For  my  own 
part,  I  know  no  girls  who  wanted  a  good 
lecture  more  than  these  damsels  of  ours, 
and  I'm  glad  they  got  it.  The  fact  is, 
Keith,  your  pretty  little  sister  talked  so 
much  to  the  purpose,  that  one  of  them 
was  quite  struck ;  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  instead  of  strumming  disagreeable 
jigs  on  the  piano,  as  she  is  accustomed  to 
do  on  purpose  to  spoil  my  morning  snooze, 
she  was  detected  reading  the  Bible. 
That's  the  secret  of  my  wife's  anger." 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Barber,  in  a 
peevish  tone,  "  I  have  done  all  in  my 
power  to  preserve  those  girls  from  the 
fashionable  mania  of  religion  ;  and  I  little 
thought  1  was  exposing  them  to  it  yester- 
day. Of  course,  Mr.  Keith  is  the  best 
judge  of  what  is  proper  in  his  own 
abode ;  but  it  ought  to  be  understood  that 
while  in  one  part  of  the  house  he  is  hos- 
pitably entertaining  his  friends,  in  another 
part  a  lady,  who  is  known  to  have  the 
management,  is  holding  them  up  to  the 
servants  as  the  wickedest  people  under 
the  sun." 

Herbert  was  struck  by  this  artful  speech, 
and  said,  "  Surely  that  was  not  done." 

"  Here  come  the  girls,  and  you  may 
inquire.  Now,  Kate,  did  not  the  lady 
who  lives  with  Miss  Keith  give  a  long 
lecture  against  visiting  parties?" 

"Yes,  aunt;  that  was  the  drift  of  it." 

"No,  it  was  not,"  said  Bell.  "Miss 
Mortimer  told  me  that  they  were  reading 
in  course,  and  the  chapter  last  night  was 
from  St.  John's  Epistle.  She  did  not  say 
a  word  but  what  was  in  the  Bible  !" 

"  How  do  you  know  ?"  asked  her  aunt, 
sharply. 

"  Because  I  read  it  all  carefully  over 
this  morning,  ma'am." 

"  There,  sir,  you  hear  that !  I  hope 
you  will  now  make  allowances  for  my 
hasty  speech,  since  you  see  what  mischief 
is  done." 
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^'Be  pleased,  sir,"  said  Bell,  "to  tell 
Miss  Keith  that  I  am  very  thankful  to 
her  for  putting  in  such  a  beautiful  light 
what  I  thought  was  a  melancholy,  gloomy 
thing.  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  about 
it,  and  I  hope  I  am  the  better  for  it." 
'  The  aunt  and  sister  both  set  on  her  at 
once  with  angry  reproaches;  while  Mr. 
Barber  whispered  to  Herbert,  "  You  see 
she's  a  girl  of  spirit,  and  they  are  now 
taking  the  very  way  to  confirm  her  in  fol- 
lowing her  own  plan.  I  wish  they  may 
never  do  worse  than  read  a  chapter  in 
the  Bible !" 

Herbert  smiled,  and  took  his  leave :  the 
scene  had  produced  a  salutary  effect  upon 
him,  showing  the  malignity,  equally  with 
the  folly  and  profanity,  of  such  violent  op- 
position to  the  way  of  holiness.  He  had 
once  been  as  they,  and  his  own  observa- 
tion of  those  who  followed  the  truth,  com- 
bined with  the  sudden  removal  of  three 
among  them  to  what  he  felt  certain  was 
a  blessed  immortality,  had  shamed  him 
out  of  his  hostility.  In  fact,  his  reason 
was  now  convinced,  but  his  heart  was  un- 
touched. He  felt  wiUing  to  render  some 
homage  to  God,  but  not  to  give  up  the 
world  :  he  wished  to  serve  two  masters  ; 
and  any  act  of  compromise  on  the  part  of 
those  who  had  so  far  won  him  over,  would 
have  greatly  assisted  his  plan.  He  now 
resolved  to  tell  Laura  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  young  lady,  and  to  make  it 
an  argument  for  mixing  with  such  per- 
sons in  order  to  do  them  good. 

Laura  was  rejoiced  to  hear  such  tidings, 
but  at  once  perceived  the  inference  that 
he  drew;  telling  him  that  the  very  re- 
marks which  had  struck  Bell,  were  found- 
ed on  a  complete  renunciation  of  worldly 
ways,  and  separation  from  all  that  was 
opposed  to  God. 

Disturbed  and  dissatisfied,  unwilling  to 
become  the  subject  of  such  stories  as  Mrs. 
Barber  was  sure  to  set  afloat  about  him, 
and  equally  unwilling  to  part  with  his  sis- 
ter, of  whom  he  was  becoming  really  fond, 
his  desire  for  some  concession  on  her  part 
and  Leonard's,  increased.  Of  Miss  Mor- 
timer he  heartily  wished  to  be  rid ;  and  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  him,  that  Mrs.  Ay- 
lett  had  always  appeared  to  disapprove 
exceedingly  of  her  rigid  notions,  as  she 
called  them.    He  had  not  for  some  time 
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been  to  visit  his  aunt  and  cousins :  he  now 
hoped  their  violent  grief  had  worn  itself 
out,  and  that  they  would  be  gradually  re- 
turning to  former  habits,  and  willing  to 
aid  him  in  drawing  Laura  into  the  same 
course.  Accordingly  he  rode  over,  and 
found  Jane  alone  in  the  drawing-room, 
the  others  having  gone  to  return  a  call. 

"  I  am  glad  they  are  getting  into  society 
a  little,"  said  he,  "  they  need  the  change, 
and  will  find  it  very  beneficial.  To  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  am  most  anxious  to  get 
Laura  out  of  her  cell ;  and  as  you  know 
how  unbending  Leonard  is  on  that  point, 
I  wish  you  could  help  me,  at  least  with 
your  advice,  before  he  returns,  which  will 
be  within  a  week." 

''  Indeed,  I  cannot  advise  you  m  any  re- 
spect contrary  to  what  Leonard  would  do ; 
and  since  you  have  spoken  to  me  on»  the 
subject,  I  implore  you,  my  dear  cousin,  not 
to  attempt  to  lead  your  sweet  sister  into 
any  inconsistency.  I  speak  from  experi- 
ence of  its  ill  effects — such  experience  as 
you  could  not  wish  her  to  earn  like  me." 

"  But  consider,  Jane,  this  sad  calamity 
was  not  occasioned  by  anything  that  you 
call  inconsistency.  They  were  not  on  a 
party  of  pleasure,  but  of  necessary  busi- 
ness. Indeed,  I  wonder  you  can  look  on 
it  as  a  judgment,  when  my  father  was  as 
strict  as  man  could  be ;  James,  as  you  may 
remember,  arguing  against  me  on  the  sub- 
ject the  day  before ;  and  your  father  a  de- 
clared convert  to  that  opinion." 

'•  And  that  is  my  greatest  consolation 
now,  to  think  they  had  so  wholly  given 
themselves  to  the  Lord  before,  by  His 
mysterious  providence,  he  was  pleased  to 
take  them  to  himself  I  do  not  regard  it 
as  a  judgment  on  them,  believe  me." 

"  And  you  have  no  right  to  consider  it 
a  judgment  on  you,  any  more  than  Laura 
has." 

"  I  did  not  speak  of  it  in  that  light. 
The  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness,  and 
mine  knows  how  I  have  provoked  the  rod. 
But  I  meant  to  say  that  my  inconsistency, 
my  compromise  of  principle  in  conforming 
to  worldly  ways,  has  been  the  root  of  such 
deep  sorrow  to  myself,  that  I  cannot  for  a 
moment  contemplate  the  repetition  of  the 
offence.  I  do  not  think  my  mother  or  sis- 
ters ever  will  again  mingle  in  the  world  : 
I  never  can."    Tears  stole  down  her  pale 
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cheeks ;  and  after  a  short  pause,  she  re- 
sumed :  "  Would  that  I  possessed  the  elo- 
quence of  one  who  is  gone,  that  I  might 
answer  your  wish  to  see  us  in  the  world 
again,  by  a  persuasive  invitation  to  come 
out  of  it  yourself!  Trust  me,  you  will 
find  no  real  pleasure,  no  rest,  no  peace  in 
it :  while  on  the  other  hand — but  I  need 
not  dwell  on  the  contrast ;  you  have  a  liv- 
ing argument  in  Leonard." 

Baffled  in  this  quarter,  Herbert  knew 
not  what  to  do  :  but  he  hardened  himself 
against  conviction,  and  plunged  more 
deeply  in  dissipation  to  stifle  it.  When 
Leonard  returned  and  heard  what  had  oc- 
curred, and  saw  the  changes  effected,  he 
was  conscious  only  one  plain  path  lay  be- 
fore him.  He  spoke  affectionately,  but 
most  faithfully,  to  his  brother ;  and  find- 
ing him  still  impenetrable  to  warning  and 
admonition,  he  announced  that  some  em- 
ployment suited  to  his  habits  and  wishes 
had  been  offered,  which  he  now  felt  it  his 
duty  to  accept ;  and  he  would  take  Laura 
to  reside  with  him.  Herbert,  still  loth  to 
be  left  to  his  own  friends,  again  represent- 
ed the  disadvantage  it  would  place  him 
under ;  but  Leonard  replied  that  the  one 
great  disadvantage  of  being  alienated 
from  God  was  the  source  of  all  others ; 
and  that  the  present  position  of  his  sister 
was  a  cruel  one  to  her,  ant  of  no  avail  to 
Herbert.  That  if  he  were  to  take  up  his 
abode  in  the  house,  and  live,  as  he  must 
do,  separate  from  its  master,  the  effect 
would  be  painful  to  both — profitable  to 
neither :  and  again  he  urged  on  Herbert 


the  guilt  and  misery  of  the  course  he 
seemed  resolved  to  pursue. 

All  was  vain :  they  parted.  Leonard 
took  a  cottage  near  the  sphere  of  his  daily 
duties,  and  found  it  the  abode  of  peace 
and  love,  with  abundant  opportunities  for 
usefulness  around  him.  Herbert,  for  a 
time,  kept  open  house,  but  could  not  long 
bear  the  selfish  mercenary  associates  who 
came  to  prey,  as  he  had  predicted,  on  the 
prosperous  fortunes  of  one  whom  in  his 
calamity  they  had  abandoned  and  de- 
spised. In  a  fit  of  disgust  he  resolved  to 
travel,  and  let  his  house  for  a  year,  en- 
deavouring, among  the  picturesque  scene- 
ry of  Switzerland,  to  find  occupation  for 
his  vacant  and  gloomy  mind. 

He  succeeded  :  a  fall,  while  descending 
one  of  the  glaciers,  laid  him  up  at  an  ob- 
scure cottage  for  a  considerable  time,  in 
pain  and  loneliness ;  but  under  the  care 
of  a  simple  peasant,  who  in  the  midst  of 
his  poverty,  was  rich  in  faith,  and  who 
persuaded  his  sick  charge  first  to  listen  to, 
then  for  himself  to  study  the  word  of  life. 
Long  before  the  year  had  expired,  for 
which  the  family  mansion  was  let,  Her- 
bert, pale  and  thin,  but  joyous  and  happy, 
was  installed  in  his  pleasant  apartments, 
the  temporary  guest  of  his  unspeakably 
delighted  brother  and  sister,  exclaiming, 
as  they  rose  from  the  sweet  task  of  united 
praise  and  thanksgiving,  "  O,  what  should 
I  now  be,  had  you  yielded  to  my  sugges- 
tions, and  sealed  the  delusion  of  my  soul 
by  meeting  me  in  the  crooked  by-path  of 
worldly  conformity !" 
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MILLINERS  AND  DRESS-MAKERS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTORY    REMARKS. 

When  we  name  the  infliction  of  a 
wrong,  we  imply  the  existence  of  a  right. 
Therefore,  if  we  undertake  to  discuss  the 
wrongs  of  women,  we  may  be  expected 
to  set  our,  by  plavnly  defining  what  are 
the  rights  of  women.  This  is  soon  done. 
We  repudiate  all  pretensions  to  equality 
with  man,  save  on  the  ground  specified 
by  the  Apostle,  that  '•  In  Christ  Jesus, 
there  is  neither  male  nor  female."  We 
claim,  in  common  with  man,  and  in  like 
measure,  the  undying  principle  of  a  spir- 
itual existence :  we  possess  an  equal  share 
of  inbred  corruption,  an  equal  incapacity 
to  deliver  ourselves  from  its  bondage,  an 
equal  need  of  the  redemption  wrought  out 
by  our  Almighty  Deliverer  by  the  sacrifice 
of  himself  on  the  cross  for  sinners.  We 
want,  and  therefore  we  ask,  and  asking 
we  shall  possess,  and  possessing  we  shall 
use,  even  as  man  does,  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  guide  us  into  all  truth,  to 
show  us  the  right  way,  and  to  uphold  us 
in  it  when  we  have  once  entered  there- 
upon. In  the  joys  of  heaven,  or  in  the 
torments  of  hell,  our  portion  will  be  as 
man's :  in  all  these  things  we  are  equal. 
One  painful  pre-eminence  we  cannot  deny 
to  be  ours,  for  "  the  woman  was  first 
in  the  transgression,"  and  to  this  hour  the 
doom  pronounced  upon  her  at  the  fall  is 
found  in  operation  all  over  the  world.  A 
high  and  happy  pre-eminence  in  privilege 
we  may  also  humbly  rejoice  in ;  for  it  was 
"  the  seed  of  the  woman"  who  bruised  the 


serpent's  head,  and  He  who  had  no  earth- 
ly father  was  in  his  human  nature  the  son 
of  a  mother.  Thus  the  sex  who  were 
lost  by  giving  heed  to  the  deceivableness 
of  Satan,  are  "  saved  in  child-bearing,"  so 
far  as  they  exercise  faith,  individually,  in 
the  Saviour,  who  by  a  woman  was  born 
into  the  world  ;  and  man  may  not  reproach 
woman  with  her  instrumentality  in  occa- 
sioning the  loss  of  Paradise,  seeing  that 
she  was  made  the  medium  of  bringing 
Him  into  the  world  who  should  redeem 
the  forfeited  possession. 

Complaints  are  occasionally  heard  from 
aspiring  individuals  of  the  female  sex,  as 
to  a  supposed  depression  in  the  scale  of 
intellectual  power  and  mental  capability, 
I  below  the  mark  at  which  they  consider 
themselves  entitled  to  be  rated  ;  some  con- 
ceiving that  the  spiritual  equalization  is 
no  less  applicable  here.  As  a  matter  of 
opinion  alone  it  might  be  left  for  every 
one  to  settle,  in  that  unbounded  liberty  of 
thought  whidi  even  the  fettered  galley- 
slave  is  free  to  roam  abroad  in :  and 
whereas  in  England,  speech  is  almost 
equally  free  with  thought,  the  disciples  of 
such  doctrine  may  and  will  propound  it. 
Setting  forth,  however,  with  so  doubtful  a 
title,  it  is  due  to  our  readers  and  to  our- 
selves to  announce  that  we  have  no  inten- 
tion of  advancing  any  such  claims ;  and 
furtlier  to  guarantee  that  assurance,  we 
frankly  confess  our  entire  dissent  from  the 
views  of  those  who  hold  them.  What 
woman  originally  was,  before  she  trans- 
gressed, we  cannot  say,  because  we  do  not 
know  ;  nor  do  any  means  exist  of  ascer- 
taining that  point.  We  suppose  that  the 
serpentj  in  his  great  subtlety,  made  choice 
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of  Eve  to  practise  his  Altai  delusions  upon, 
because  he  saw  in  her  the  indications  of 
comparative  weakness:  and  the  impor- 
tant fact  distinctly  stated  by  the  inspired 
Apostle,  that  Adam  was  not  deceived, 
shows  that  not  even  with  the  aid  of  the 
woman  could  Satan  impose  upon  his  mind. 
By  her  influence  a  fearful  conquest  was 
obtained  over  him  ;  for  he  ate  with  a  dis- 
tinct recognition  of  the  consequences.  Eve 
shameliilly  dishonoured  the  Most  High, 
by  her  act  of  disobedience :  Adam  impi- 
ously defied  Him.  She  regarded  the  Lord 
as  a  man,  that  he  should  he :  as  one  who 
had  spoken,  but  would  not  do  it.  She 
showed  herself  pre-eminently  a  fool  in 
crediting  the  extravagant  falsehood,  that 
he  who  had  created  her  husband  out  of 
the  dust  of  the  earth  and  herself  out  of  a 
bone  of  that  dust-born  body,  was  afraid 
of  their  attaining  to  a  rivalry  with  Him 
by  eating  the  fruit  of  a  certain  tree.  The 
pride  of  carnal  reason  too  often  conquers 
faith  ;  but  here  was  an  instance  of  pre- 
sumptuous folly  overpowering  both.  Eve 
was  a  help  meet  for  Adam,  in  his  sweet 
task  of  dressing  and  keeping  the  garden, 
in  the  exercise  of  continual  prayer  and 
praise,  and  in  all  the  happy  employments 
of  his  blissful  lot ;  but  with  this  sad  proof 
of  her  extreme  instability  before  us,  we 
had  better  refrain  from  speculating  on  the 
subject  of  her  supposed  equality  with 
man,  in  the  higher  powers  of  their  com- 
mon nature. 

Indeed,  all  that  we  know  of  the  para- 
disaical state  is  comprised  in  so  brief  an 
outline  as  to  render  it  a  marvel  how  peo- 
ple can  venture  on  the  bold  conjectures 
that  are  gravely  put  forth,  or  the  still 
bolder  assertions  that  are  rashly  hazarded. 
We  greatly  lack  that  wisdom  which  does 
not  desire  to  go  beyond  what  is  written. 
Our  business,  alas !  is,  and  must  be,  with 
humanity  in  its  fallen  s  at'  of  which  alone 
w^e  can  safely  predicate  anything  on  the 
grounds  either  of  history,  observation,  or 
experience — the  only  available  guides 
where  revelation  is  silent.  For  Vv^oman 
as  she  is,  we  claim  nothing,  but  in  the 
capacity  assigned  to  her  in  Scripture, 
"  the  weaker  vessel ;"  in  which  term  we 
include  the  whole  creature,  mind,  body, 
and  estate.  To  confine  it  to  the  body 
alone  would  clash  with  the  obvious  mean- 
ing of  the  same  phrase,  where  the  Lord 


designates  Saul  of  Tarsus  as  a  chosen 
vessel,  to  bear  his  name  before  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  kings,  and  the  children  of  Israel. 
Here  Saul  was  certainly  not  spoken  of 
in  reference  to  his  bodily  powers  alone, 
but  to  the  whole  man  with  all  his  mental 
faculties,  all  his  natural  and  acquired  gifts: 
his  zeal,  eloquence,  intrepidity — every- 
thing that  had  rendered  the  persecutor 
so  terrible,  and  which  now,  consecrated  to 
the  Lord's  service,  was  to  render  the 
Apostle  pre-eminently  useful.  Let  us, 
then,  contentedly  bear  our  impressive  des- 
ignation as  "  the  weaker  vessel,"  and  on 
it  found  the  rights,  that  we  may  the  more 
effectually  show  forth  the  wrongs,  of  wo- 
man. 

We  must  admit  that,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  the  difference  everywhere  ob- 
servable in  the  mode  of  rearing  boys  and 
girls,  from  the  cradle,  operates  to  the  in- 
creased feebleness  and  dependency  of  the 
latter  as  compared  with  the  former ;  and 
except  in  the  very  lowest  grade  of  the 
most  despised  among  us,  where,  in  an  un- 
distinguishable  mass  of  wretchedness, 
barbarism  and  neglect,  all  are  herded  to- 
gether, this  ru]e  will  be  found  to  obtain. 
Even  in  the  very  humblest  of  decent  cot- 
tages, and  on  the  forms  of  the  Infant- 
school,  we  shall  see  the  little  girl's  un- 
shorn locks  twisted  up  in  papers,  and  her 
slight  person  adorned  with  some  super- 
fluous article  of  dress  as  an  attempt  at  dec- 
oration, while  her  brother's  cropped  head 
and  freedom  from  all  but  indispensable 
clothing,  leave  him  far  more  exposed  to 
the  bracing,  hardening  effects  of  the  ele- 
ments. Her  employments  tod  are  marked 
by  a  similar  diversity.  She  must,  "with 
bent  joints,  and  in  a  constrained  position, 
ply  the  knitting  or  the  sewing  needle, 
during  hours  when  his  muscles  are  at 
least  free  to  exercise  themselves,  although, 
perhaps,  under  the  comparative  restraint 
of  a  school  room:  but  when  once  set  at 
liberty,  he  flies  to  the  robust  sports  from 
which  she  is  excluded :  the  wrestling, 
and  hurling,  and  batting,  swimming  and 
rowing,  that,  under  the  full  influence  of 
an  ev^er-chano-ing  climate,  harden  his 
sinews,  expand  his  frame,  and  nerve  him 
to  future  battle  against  the  many  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to;  while  she,  limited  to  a 
moderate  participation  in  some  of  the  less 
violent  exercises,  daily  enforces  her  title 
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to  be  considered  more  and  more   "  the 
weaker  vessel." 

It  will  be  perceived  that  we  are  speak- 
ing of  the  humble  ranks  in  society.  To 
them,  indeed,  we  shall  principally  refer 
throughout;  for  there  is  comparatively 
little  wrong  to  complain  of  on  the  part 
of  their  more  refined  neighbours.  We 
might,  and  perhaps  some  day  we  may. 
point  out  certain  grievances  under  which 
they  also  labour ;  but  they  are  of  a  kind 
wholly  dissimilar,  from  those  which  we 
purpose  here  to  display,  except  so  far  as 
regards  the  still  greater  restraint,  the  far 
more  systematical  cramping,  and  debili- 
tating, and  enervating  mode  of  artificial 
training,  to  which  girls  are  condemned  in 
families  of  the  higher  class.  But  the  de- 
mand on  their  physical  powers  is  pretty 
fairly  proportioned  to  the  deterioration 
thus  produced;  and  such  sufferings  as 
they  undergo  are  in  a  great  measure  self- 
inflicted.  The  young  lady,  who  by  pa- 
rental or  educational  authority  has  been 
condemned  to  the  pains  of  tight  lacing 
and  pinching  shoes,  rarely  avails  herself 
of  the  discretionary  power,  in  due  time 
devolving  on  her,  to  loosen  the  grasp 
either  of  the  one  or  the  other.  She  re- 
joices in  her  slender  waist,  and  shapely 
iittle  foot,  and  pays  the  prescribed  penal- 
ties for  such  interference  with  the  laws 
of  nature;  counting,  perhaps,  even  the 
delicacy  of  impaired  health  as  an  addi- 
tional item  in  her  list  of  attractions.  We, 
therefore,  leave  that  branch  of  the  subject 
untouched,  even  as  we  do  the  fancied 
wrong  of  debarring  our  damsels  from  pub- 
licly joining  in  the  intellectual  pursuits  of 
their  academic  friends  ;  and  figuring  in 
halls  of  science,  or  in  the  senatorial 
chamber.  We  have  known  such  priva- 
tions made  the  topic  of  very  pathetic  or 
very  indignant  remonstrance ;  to  which 
we  have  always  responded  an  affectionate 
wish  that  the  fair  complainants  might 
never  know  a  heavier  grievance,  nor  suf- 
fer a  more  unreasonable  curtailment  of 
their  lawful  privileges. 

But  the  lower,  the  far  more  numerous 
classes,  could  lay  open  before  us  a  scene 
of  endurance  that  our  hearts  might  well 
quail  to  look  upon.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  page 
so  black  with  wrongs  not  to  be  palliated, 
tliat  the  conviction  of  its  lying  perpetual- 
ly unveiled  beneath  the  eye  of  God  is 


very  awful.  We  shall  attempt,  however 
inadequately,  a  sketch  of  this  wide  blot, 
for  such  it  is ;  and  if  a  woman  pleading 
for  her  sex — an  Englishwoman  for  the 
daughters  of  her  land — a  christian  woman 
for  those  who  have  had  the  like  precious 
price  paid  for  their  redemption,  may  be 
heard,  and  win  a  sympathizing  response 
to  the  appeal  that  she  ventures  to  make, 
it  will  indeed  be  one  of  the  happiest,  most 
blessed  of  the  occupations  in  which  so 
feeble  a  hand  could  be  engaged. 


CHAPTER  IL 


THE    VILLAGE    HOMES. 


The  privilege  is  great,  but  not  less  so 
the  difficulty  of  tracing  what  we  desire  to 
bring  before  the  educated  females  of  Eng- 
land — the  actual  wrongs  sustained  by 
those  of  our  sex  whose  lot  has  been,  provi- 
dentially, so  cast  as  to  render  their  life 
necessarily  one  of  labour :  and  so  to  fix 
their  attention  upon  this  interesting,  help- 
less class,  as  to  rouse  the  best  feelings  of 
womanly  nature  in  their  behalf  Beyond 
this,  we  would,  through  such  becoming 
medium,  attract  the  notice  of  the  other 
sex  to  any  cases  that  cannot  be  ameliora- 
ted without  their  concurrence,  their  com- 
panionship in  the  work  of  mercy.  In- 
deed, this  will  be  found  indispensable  to 
a  greater  extent  than  may  at  first  appear. 
Painful,  terrible,  revolting  as  are  some  of 
these  wrongs,  in  their  nature  and  conse- 
quences, we  will,  as  much  as  possible, 
spare  the  feelings  of  our  readers,  and 
leave  them  to  draw  inferences  where  de- 
scription would  be  scarcely  tolerable. 

Wishing  to  avoid  the  admixture  of  fic- 
titious narrative,  yet  to  realize,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  various  situations  in  which 
female  labourers  are  placed,  we  will  sup- 
pose the  inhabitants  of  a  small  hamlet  in 
one  of  our  midland  counties,  and  not  far 
from  a  town  of  considerable  traffic,  pla- 
cing out  their  girls  to  such  employments 
as  their  respective  circumstances  may 
render  advisable  or  practicable.  Hither- 
to, they  have  dwelt  in  the  usual  manner, 
according  to  their  domestic  circumstances. 
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Ann  and  Frances  King  are  the  daughters 
of  a  small  farmer,  who  has  suffered  losses 
from  the  improving  system  of  the  princi- 
pal landed  proprietor  "of  that  district. 
This  gentleman  is  much  opposed  to  the 
subdivision  of  land,  and  has  instructed 
his  agent  to  unite,  as  quickly  as  the  expi- 
ration of  leases  and  other  occurrences 
will  allow  of  It  the  separated  portions  of 
his  estate,  taking  down  old  cottages,  buy- 
ing up  small  interests,  ejecting  bad  ten- 
ants, and  ever  keeping  in  view  the  prin- 
ciple of  aggregation,  while  carefully  avoid- 
ing every  thing  like  aggression.  Farmer 
King  holds  a  lease,  renewable  for  ev^er, 
of  a  substantial  though  small  brick  house 
and  some  ten  acres  of  good  land.  The 
lot  adjoining  his  was  in  possession  of  a 
most  industrious,  able  neighbour,  who 
lately  sold  it  for  its  fair  value  to  the 
squire,  being  convinced  that,  with  such  a 
sum  in  hand,  he  should  do  far  better  in 
America,  fine  stories  of  which  had  reached 
him  from  various  quarters.  King  had  at 
one  time  a  little  inclined  the  same  way, 
but  attachment  to  the  land,  the  home  of 
his  fathers,  was  too  strong  to  be  over- 
come. He  declined  all  proffers,  and  much 
annoyed  the  agent  by  his  pertinacious  re- 
tention of  a  little  property  so  dovetailed 
into  that  of  the  emigrant  as  to  render 
their  separation  very  awkward,  and  the 
purchase  of  the  whole  not  a  little  desira 
ble.  He  feels  that  his  prospects  are  by 
no  means  improved,  so  far  as  the  land- 
lord's good-will  can  affect  them,  but  his 
elder  children  are  healthy  and  industri- 
ous, his  wife  frugal  and  careful,  and  if 
Ann,  who  is  near  seventeen,  and  Frances, 
not  two  years  younger,  are  as  well  pro- 
vided for  as  they  have  reason  to  expect, 
through  the  good  offices  of  a  friend's 
friend  in  London,  who  hopes  to  find  situ- 
ations for  them  both,  farmer  King,  with 
true  English  independence,  will  pursue 
his  present  course;  and  though  his  re- 
spectful obeisance  when  meeting  the 
squire  be  not  so  cordially  recognised  as 
of  old,  he  can  solace  himself  by  humming, 
inaudibly  perhaps,  but  with  an  honest  feel- 
ing of  deep-rooted  satisfaction, 

"I  can  trace  back  the  time,  a  far  distant  date, 
Since  my  ancestors  toiled  in  this  field  ; 

And  the  farm  I  now  hold  on  your  honour's  estate, 
Is  the  same  that  my  grandfather  tilled." 

A  letter  has  arrived :    all  is  settled. 


Frances  is  to  be  apprenticed  in  one  of  the 
most  respectable  dress-making  houses  in 
town ;  and  Ann,  being  older,  with  a  turn 
for  fancy  work,  will  be  received  into  the 
establishment  of  a  French  milliner,  also  at 
the  West  End. 

A  grade  lower  in  station,  and  with  much 
poorer  prospects,  T;'om  Clarke  knows  not 
what  he  shall  do  to  provide  employment 
for  his  four  motherless  girls.  He  is  a 
helper  in  the  stable-yard  of  the  village  inn ; 
but  the  opening  of  a  line  of  railway  that 
passes  on  to  the  same  point  whither  this 
high-road  leads  more  circuitously,  has  so 
diminished  the  custom,  that  the  innkeeper 
talks  of  dropping  the  concern  altogether 
at  the  expiration  of  another  year ;  and 
any  hope  of  seeing  his  active  little  Kate 
installed  as  bar-maid  is  at  an  end.  His 
own  situation  there  has  become  very  un- 
profitable, and  the  rude,  rough  way  in 
which  his  girls  have  been  accustomed  to 
hoyden  about  the  place  has  not  fitted  them 
for  any  path  of  steady  industry,  or  raised 
them  up  friends.  He  must  look  out  a  ser- 
vice somewhere  for  Kate,  and  wait  for 
something  to  turn  up  for  himself,  to  en- 
able him  to  keep  the  others  till  they  grow 
older. 

John  Smith  is  still  worse  off:  he  was 
head  labourer  to  the  emigrant  farmer,  and 
looked  after  his  field  and  cows.  He  can- 
not now  get  work,  and  is  greatly  reduced ; 
but  the  union  workhouse  is  to  his  appre- 
hension more  formidable  than  even  a  pri- 
son would  be.  The  parish  authorities 
have  advised  him  to  remove,  as  many  of 
his  fellow  husbandmen  had  done,  to  the 
manufacturing  districts,  where  his  wife 
may  find  employ,  as  well  as  himself,  and 
the  little  ones  turn  their  hands  to  some  of 
the  many  occupations  provided  for  chil- 
dren in  that  busy  mart  of  labour.  He  has 
fixed  on  Birmingham,  and  would  have 
persuaded  Clarke  to  accompany  him,  but 
he  is  resolved  to  stick  to  the  old  inn  as  long 
as  a  remaining  customer  assists  to  keep 
the  doors  open. 

But  another  class  of  children  are  about 
to  enter  vipon  active  life.  These  are  the 
paupers,  the  friendless,  pennyless  recipi- 
ents of  parish  bounty.  Happily  for  the 
board  of  guardians  a  sudden  demand  has 
set  all  the  mills  going,  and  they  are  about 
to  forward  a  supply  to  more  than  one 
town.    Of  these  we  will  speak  more  par- 
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ticularly  by-and-by:  al  present  we  have 
only  to  revert  to  the  names  already  fixed 
on,  as  enabling  us  im  keep  in  view  the  cir- 
cumstances  under   which    families   must 
farm  out,  as  best  they  can,  the  commodity 
which   we  would    fain   see   reserved  for 
home   consumption — female  labour:    the 
industrious  toil  of  women  and  girls,  whose 
habits  do,  indeed,  fit  them  for  active  ex- 
ertion, and  who  ought   not  to  crave,  in 
any  station,   an    exemption    from    what 
forms  the  principal  feature  in  the  lot  of 
man,  when  placed  in  the  same  rank  of 
life  :  though  we  must  plead  that  wherever 
civilisation,  to  say  nothing  of  Christian- 
ity, prevails,  the  burden  be  regulated  to 
suit  the  physical  capacity  of  the  creature 
who  bears  it;  and  every  infraction  of  this 
rule  of  common  humanity  is  an  outrage, 
of  which  God  will  surely  take  cognizance. 
We  have  now  to  behold,  in   thought, 
the  departure  of  the  two  girls  from  the 
farmhouse.     London  is  a  magic  word  to 
the  simple  villager  who  knows  it  only  by 
report,  and  who  associates  with  it  all  of 
wealth,  grandeur,  and  enjoyment,  that  the 
youthful  imagination   can  dream  about. 
True,  home  has  charms  that  will  make 
themselves  felt,  and  that  with  the  greatest 
power  when  home  is  about  to  be  quitted 
for  a  long  period — perhaps  of  years  :  and 
we  may  well   believe  of  two  young  girls 
who  had   nestled    beneath  its  roof  from 
their  birth,   that,  however   brilliant,   the 
prospect  must  seem  strange  which  held 
not  forth  the  smiles  of  endearment  nev^er  ! 
yet  withdrawn  from  them.     A  morning 
scene,  uncheered  by  the  tones  of  a  busy  I 
mother's  voice,  as  she  issued  the  needful  i 
orders  to  a  ready  band  of  obedient  listen-  j 
ers ;  an  evening's  length,  on  which  the 
father's  loving  look   would   never  shine, 
nor  brothers  and  sisters  listen  to  the  reci-  j 
tal  of  a  day's  wonders ;  the  blessing  and 
the  kiss,  the  careful  thought  for  all  their 
comforts,  and  the  needful  admonition,  felt 
to  be  requisite,  even   while  unwelcome; 
these    things   would   be   missed    indeed, 
amid  all  the  joys  of  London.     Nay,  the 
favourite  tree,  the  patch  of  garden,  proudly 
appropriated  in  early  childhood,  and  still 
retained  as  exclusive  property ;  the  faith- 
ful old  dog,  the  petted  cat  and  her  kittens, 
and  the  cows  that  came  lowing  past  the 
door  with  clock-work  regularity,  until  the 
sight  and  the  sound  were  regarded  as  a 
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natural  occurrence  inseparable  from  the 
other  daily  phenomena  of  existence  ; — to 
lose  all  these  at  a  stroke,  and  themselves 
only  to  meet  when  the  intervals  of  busi- 
ness might  happen  to  occur  at  the  same 
time,  and  a  place  be  found  to  which  both 
could  repair ;  this  was  sufficient  to  add 
bitterness  to  the  tears  of  parting ;  and  we 
may  be  assured  that  whatever  drawbacks 
may  be  found  on  the  general  advantages 
and  blessings  of  home,  they  dwindle  into 
nothing  when  the  forsaken  shelter  is 
looked  back  upon  from  a  removed  spot. 
The  thorns  are  too  minute  to  be  then  vis- 
ible :  they  are  lost  in  the  thickening  foli- 
age of  the  peaceful  bower,  and  the  bright 
glow  of  its  roses  tells  of  the  beauty,  the 
fragrance,  the  joyousness,  of  what  is,  alas! 
utterly  beyond  our  reach. 

Yet,  to  a  young  girl's  excited  imagina- 
tion, the  future  will  assume  an  interest 
before  which  the  past  rapidly  fades  away, 
while  the  present  is  regarded  merely  as 
a  stepping-stone  to  that  inviting  future. 
Such  a  one.  in  her  eighteenth  year,  we 
have  to  behold  proceeding  to  the  very  fo- 
cus of  all  fashion,  the  treasure-house  of 
what,  with  good  management,  would  be- 
come substantial  wealth  in  her  hands,  and 
by  means  of  which  she  would  be  able  not 
only  to  pay  back  a  part  of  the  expendi- 
ture liberally  bestowed  on  her  hitherto, 
and  particularly  in  the  matter  of  her  outfit, 
by  indulgent  parents,  but  also  to  afford 
similar  advantages  to  some  of  the  little 
ones  of  the  household,  who  might  look  for- 
ward to  her  being  the  head  of  an  estab- 
lishment before  they  were  ready  to  com- 
mence their  career.  Besides,  there  might 
be  other  plans,  concealed  in  her  own  bo- 
som, and  only  to  be  carried  into  effect  by 
securing  an  independence.  We  may 
fancy,  without  overstepping  the  bounds 
of  every-day  probability,  all  this,  and  much 
more,  connected  with  the  launching  forth 
of  such  an  individual  upon  the  troubled 
ocean  of  busy  life :  and  who  among  us 
would  not  bid  the  weeping  traveller  God 
speed,  as  the  last  turning  of  the  road  shuts 
out  from  her  sight  the  scene  of  so  many 
joyous  hours ;  and  nothing  remains  to  her 
of  home  but  the  sister  adventurer  by  her 
side,  and  the  anxious  but  silent  father, 
who  is  driving:  them  to  the  nearest  rail- 
way  station,  where  he  soon  after  sees 
them  comfortably  placed  in  a  second-rate 
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carriage,   their  boxes    carefully  stowed,  j 
and,  holding  a  hand  of  each  in  his  own,  j 
continues  leaninar  on  the  side  of  the  vehi- 
cle,  reiterating  the  injunction  to  be  care- 
ful of  themselves,  obedient  to  their  em-  ; 
ployers,  obliging  to  their  companions,  and,  i 
— but  the  bell  rings — with  one  strong,  al-  I 
most    convulsive   grasp,    he   drops    their 
hands,  steps  back  a  pace,  and,  folding  his 
arms,  looks  after  the  receding  train,  soon 
lost  in  the  distance — gone,  like  a  vision  of 
the  night. 

Well,  he  has  done  his  best :  the  pressure 
of  the  times  falls  heavier  on  him  than  he 
has  allowed  his  family  to  suspect;  but 
here  are  two,  as  he  hopes,  provided  for, 
and  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  helpers  in 
their  turn.  He  has  paid  thirty  pounds 
with  Ann  to  be  boarded  and  lodged,  for 
three  years,  as  an  improver,  and  perfected 
in  the  business  of  which  she  had  learned 
the  rudiments  through  the  kindness  of  the 
squire's  lady's  own  woman,  who  took  a 
fancy  to  her,  and  sometimes  privately 
availed  herself  of  her  help  in  that  line. 
Frances  is  to  be  regularly  apprenticed, 
taught  the  whole  mystery  of  dress-making, 
and  kept  for  five  years.  Her  premium 
was  something  larger,  but  great  advan- 
tages are  to  result  from  her  situation  in 
such  a  very  fashionable  house,  and  the 
money,  he  feels  sure,  is  well  laid  out. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  YOUNG  MILLINER'S  DEBUT. 

We  must  now  accompany  Ann  to  the 
establishment  of  Madame  A.  The  sea- 
eon  is  beginning  :  it  promises  to  be  a  bril- 
liant one,  and  the  principals  are  in  high 
good-humour  at  the  hourly  influx  of  or- 
ders. Ann  sees  much  promise  of  kind- 
ness in  the  smiles  of  madame,  and  the 
busy  looks,  the  swift  though  quiet  move- 
ments of  the  superintendents  accord  with 
her  notions  and  habits  of  active  industry. 
She  feels,  indeed,  a  great  dissimilarity  in 
herself  from  those  before  her,  and  blushes 
a  deeper  bloom  at  her  supposed  inferiority. 
She  imagines  that  universal  air  of  languor, 
that  absence  of  healthful  glow,  that  reed- 


like attenuation  of  figure,  to  be  the  result 
of  London  polish ;  for  she  has  observed 
something  of  the  sanlfe  appearance  in  the 
high-bred  quality  ladies  occasionally  visit- 
ing at  the  manor-house;  and  of  whom 
she  had  a  glimpse  at  the  village  church, 
or  as  they  rolled  by  in  their  carriages. 
She  notices  the  long,  faint,  unwinding 
tresses  that  depend  from  the  foreheads  of 
those  young  milliners,  and  wonders  if  her 
own  crisp,  elastic  curls  will  ever  learn  to 
hang  so  droopingly.  But  short  time  is 
allowed  for  observation  :  a  seat  is  pointed 
out,  a  mantelet  of  black  velvet  placed  in 
her  hands,  and  she  is  directed  to  work 
with  all  speed  towards  its  completion. 
She  obeys  with  alacrity,  and  gives  satis- 
faction ;  but  her  country  appetite  is  also 
on  the  alert,  and  she  longs  for  the  dinner- 
hour,  though  somewhat  afraid  that  her 
rustic  manners  will  appear  to  great  disad- 
vantaxre  amono;  these  London  ladies. 

The  time  arrives :  a  long  table  is  set 
out,  on  which  are  displayed  cold  mutton, 
suet  puddings,  and  a  small  quantity  of  po- 
tatoes. The  celerity  with  which  some 
few  among  the  workwomen  attack  this 
homely  fare,  contrasted  with  the  sickened, 
loathing  looks  of  others,  as  they  turn  over 
the  morsel  on  their  plates,  surprises  her : 
but  while  watching  one  of  the  latter, 
whose  changeful  colour  had  attracted  her 
notice,  as  threatening  a  fainting  fit,  she 
receives  a  friendly  hint  from  her  next 
neighbour  to  lore  no  time,  for  that  fifteen 
minutes  is  the  limit  of  their  dinner.  Ann 
thanks  her,  and  makes  the  most  of  her 
short  opportunity. 

Immediately  on  the  expiration  of  the 
time,  all  repair  again  to  the  work-room, 
and  resume  their  places,  Ann  begins  to 
long  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  but  prudent- 
ly resolves  to  express  no  wish,  waiting  to 
ascertain  what  are  the  ways  of  the  house, 
to  which  she  is  aware  she  must  assimilate 
herself.  The  hum  of  many  voices  is  so 
new  to  her,  that  for  a  time  she  cannot 
catch  anything  distinctly  save  the  di- 
rections, given  in  a  shrill,  and  by  no  means 
a  good-tempered  tone,  by  the  "  first-hands," 
or  overlookers,  with  plenty  of  fault-finding, 
for  alleged  laziness  or  mistakes.  By  de- 
grees, she  begins  to  make  out  the  topic 
on  which  her  more  immediate  neighbours 
are  engaged,  and  finds  it  by  no  means  of 
an  improving  character.    She  does  not 
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like  to  listen,  remembering  how  particular 
her  mother  was  in  checking  such  dis- 
course ;  and  with  the  image  of  that  watch- 
ful mother,  thoughts  of  home  crowd  upon 
her  mind,  until  she  is  loudly  and  harshly 
told  to  take  care  that  tear  does  not  fall 
upon  her  work,  and  make  a  blemish.  This 
draws  all  eyes  upon  her.  and  she  hastily 
brushes  away  the  gathered  drop. 

The  hour  for  tea  arrives :  this  refresh- 
ment has  been  eagerly  looked  forward  to, 
for  the  accumulated  breath  of  about  thirty 
persons  in  a  room,  not  indeed  small  for 
that  number,  but  badly  ventilated,  toge- 
ther with  the  broad  rays  of  sunshine 
streaming  through  the  windows,  and  ma- 
king visible  a  cloud  of  subtle  dust,  had 
induced  a  sickened  feeling  that  demand- 
ed it.  However,  before  the  beverage  was 
ready,  a  complete  change  had  come  over 
the  scene :  daylight  had  scarcely  faded  ; 
the  sweet  mellow  twilight  that  everybody 
loves,  but  none  so  well  as  the  dweller  in 
a  rural  spot,  was  about  to  soften  down 
some  of  the  glaring  tints  that  lay  heaped 
upon  the  tables,  and  Ann  would  welcome 
it,  as  bringing  to  her  mind  the  pleasant 
pictures  connected  with  that  season  of 
rest  from  the  farmer's  toil ;  but.  behold  ! 
in  a  moment  the  blaze  of  gas-lights  is 
shed  upon  every  corner  of  the  room,  and 
with  the  increased  heat  comes  the  inde- 
scribable oppression,  the  giddiness,  and 
nausea,  produced  by  the  fumes  of  gas  in 
a  confined,  low-roofed  space,  on  such  as 
have  been  wholly  unaccustomed  to  it. 
This  has  not  endured  long  before  tea  is 
announced:  but  ten  minutes  are  barely 
allowed  for  the  meal,  if  such  the  sickly 
slop,  and  slices  of  coarse  bread  with  a 
scraping  of  rancid  butter,  could  be  called. 
Ann  thinks  of  the  produce  of  her  father's 
cows,  the  delicate  cream,  and  newly- 
churned  butter,  and  the  light  bread  that 
her  own  hands  had  kneaded,  her  mother's 
baked.  She  gulps  down  the  contents  of 
her  cup,  but  the  food  she  cannot  touch, 
after  one  mouthful,  and  returns  to  the 
work-room,  where  she  hears  delivered  in 
a  mournful  tone  the  prediction  that  they 
will  not  have  completed  the  day's  labour 
before  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  She 
had  before  ascertained  that  they  com- 
menced it  at  six,  by  gas-light,  of  course. 
This  is  heavy  news :  she  would  count  it 
no  hardship  to  rise  at  six  nor  at  five  j  but 


to  lose  her  natural  rest,  never  deferred 
later  than  ten  at  night,  and  to  seek  it  at 
last  without  having  tasted  the  fresh  air 
since  she  entered  that  house  in  the  morn- 
ing;— these  are  evils  for  which  she  was 
not  prepared.  She  asks  a  companion 
when  the  young  people  are  allowed  to 
walk  out,  and  is  answered,  "On  Sundays, 
such  as  are  not  too  tired  to  stir." 

Midnight  arrives.  The  scene  is  so 
strange  to  the  new-comer  that  she  regards 
it  as  a  dream.  Seeing  her  nod  over  her 
work,  one  of  the  overlookers  has  advised 
her  to  follow  the  example  of  several  who, 
to  keep  themselves  awake,  are  standing. 
She  is  glad  so  far  to  unbend  her  joints, 
stiff  with  the  unwonted  confinement;  and 
in  this  position  she  steals  some  hurried 
looks  at  her  fellow-labourers,  whom  she 
already  feels  she  must  designate  as  fellow- 
sufferers;  and  marks  the  effects  produced 
on  them  by  the  overpowering  toil. 

In  one  place,  a  firsthand,  more  privi- 
leged than  the  inferior  class,  has  laid  her- 
self down  on  a  heap  of  gaudy  cuttings, 
and  might  pass  for  a  corpse,  only  that  the 
quick,  heavy  breathing  proves  it  is  sleep, 
not  death.  The  long  period  of  ten  min- 
utes has  been  lost  in  such  inaction,  and 
now  another  overlooker  rouses  her  to  re- 
sume her  task.  The  fretfulness  occasion- 
ed by  this  awakening  vents  itself  in  a 
violent  scolding  bestowed  on  a  very  pale 
young  girl,  whose  deformed  appearance 
had  attracted  Ann's  pitying  observation, 
and  whose  irritation  under  the  unjust  re- 
buke is  shown  by  the  snapping  of  the 
thread  as  she  peevishly  twitches  it  out 
This  calls  f  )rth  a  further  reprimand,  but 
Ann  loses  sight  of  the  parties  by  the  in- 
terposing figures  of  two  or  three  who  run 
to  catch  a  falling  companion,  fainting 
where  she  stands.  This  was  the  second 
fit  that  had  occurred  during  the  day,  and 
Ann  begins  to  fear  that  it  is  the  fre- 
quent consequence  of  their  employment 
Through  mere  nervous  apprehension,  she 
becomes  giddy,  and  resumes  her  seat; 
then,  conscious  of  exhaustion  from  want 
of  food,  inquires  at  what  hour  they  will 
be  called  to  supper,  and  is  answered, 
"  When  work  is  done."  She  rises  again, 
rallies  her  powers,  and  comparing  her 
own  rubust  state  to  the  sickly  debility  of 
her  associates,  is  conscious  that  she  ought 
to  bear  up  much  better  than  they  can  be 
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expected  to  do.  Besides,  it  is  only  a  press 
of  business  ;  and  they  must  not  lose  good 
customers  by  neglecting  orders.  She  will 
do  her  best,  not  only  to  equal,  but  exceed, 
the  efforts  of  those  around  her.  She  does 
not  yet  know  that  this  is  the  third  day  and 
night  of  incessant  application  during  twen- 
ty, and  unbroken  confinement  throughout 
the  twenty  four-hours  :  nor  is  she  aware 
that  the  fact  often  noticed  in  her  hearing 
of  the  next  week  but  one  being  that  of 
the  drawing-room,  will  grievously  increase 
the  burden  already  hard  to  bear. 

But  soon  a  movement  of  satisfaction  is 
perceptible  ;  a  book  is  brought  into  the 
room,  and  one  of  the  elder  assistants,  with 
a  strong  voice,  prepares  to  read  it  aloud. 
Ann  loves  books :  besides  a  daily  portion 
in  the  Bible,  she  has  had  many  good  and 
profitable  and  usefully  entertaining  books 
given  or  lent  for  their  family  reading. 
She  hopes  now  to  hear  something  to  rouse 
her  better  principles  into  action,  and  to 
remind  her  in  whatsoever  state  she  is, 
therewith  to  be  content.  But  far  from 
such  a  strain  is  the  work  she  now  listens 
to:  a  tale,  the  very  meaning  of  which 
she  can  hardly  make  out.  but  where  mur- 
der, and  violence,  and  situations  of  fearful 
peril,  and  bursts  of  unbridled  passion,  at 
the  expense  of  filial  and  conjugal  duty, 
make  up  the  exciting  compound.  She  be- 
comes interested,  by  degrees,  in  the  im- 
pending fate  of  heroes  and  heroines  upon 
whom,  in  her  simplicity,  she  looks  as  real 
characters ;  and  there  is  a  transitory  im- 
pulse given  to  the  drowsy  faculties,  while 
the  life-blood  waxes  thin,  and  feeble,  and 
scanty,  in  the  veins  of  those  poor  girls, 
and  a  moral  poison  sinks  deep  into  their 
minds.  Some  of  the  workwomen  being 
French,  a  play  in  their  own  language  is 
read  to  them,  the  party  being  divided  for 
the  purpose ;  and  though  several  seem 
totally  heedless,  wrapped  in  comfortless 
gloom,  evidently  smitten  with  a  blight 
that  nothing  can  counteract,  and  incapa- 
ble of  even  this  low  scale  of  intellectual 
enjoyment,  the  literary  charm  takes  its 
usual  effect  on  the  greater  number. 

Two  o'clock,  and  the  word  is  given  to 
clear,  which  occupies,  with  all  the  efforts 
they  can  make,  upwards  of  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  with  ten  minutes  for  a  hard, 
heavy  supper  of  cheese.  Ann  then  retires, 
and  finds  that  only  two  besides  herself  oc- 


cupy the  bed  allotted  to  her.  Overcome 
with  extreme  fatigue,  she  would  fain  sleep ; 
but  the  same  cause  has  operated  so  long  as 
to  produce  an  opposite  effect  upon  her  com- 
panions, and,  already  nervous,  she  is  dis- 
turbed and  annoyed  beyond  measure. 
One  is  so  utterly  exhausted  that  she  must 
throw  herself  down  in  her  clothes  to  rest 
before  she  can  make  the  effort  of  undress- 
ing; the  other  carries  on,  with  a  friend 
in  the  next  bed,  a  discussion  as  to  the 
comparative  elegance  of  two  gentlemen 
who  had  noticed  them  in  the  Park  the 
preceding  Sunday.  Ann  could  not  at 
once  close  her  ears ;  and  when  slumber 
at  last  steals  over  her,  and  the  hearty 
sleep  that  would  have  continued  unbroken 
for  five  or  six  hours  begins  its  refreshing 
reign,  it  is  within  an  hour  of  the  time 
to  commence  dressing  for  the  next  day's 
toil. 

The  morning — a  London  morning  by 
gas-light,  in  a  close  apartment — brings 
back  the  scene  of  yesternight,  as  though 
a  short  doze  had  overpowered  the  labourer 
at  her  toil.  One  of  the  concomitants,  per- 
ceptible enough  before,  was  now  ren- 
dered most  oppressively  offensive,  and 
this  was  the  impure  breath  of  the  young 
women.  Where  scarcely  at  any  time  a 
single  individual  can  be  found  exempt 
from  serious  derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs,  while  very  many  are  suffering 
from  asthma,  and  confirmed,  advanced 
consumption,  attended  with  bad  coughs, 
the  air  respired  by  them  must  become 
foetid  to  a  degree  at  once  loathsome  and 
injurious  to  the  yet  healthy  victim  of 
such  influences.  Added  to  this,  the  per- 
sonal cleanliness  of  such  dispirited  crea- 
tures is  often  of  a  very  superficial  kind  ; 
and  the  combined  effluvia  is  hardly  en- 
durable, until  the  more  delicate  sense 
becomes  blunted  by  continued  exposure 
to  it.  What  does  Ann  now  dream  of,  as 
she  bends,  flushed  and  fretful,  over  her 
black  velvet  mantle  ?  The  crowing  of 
the  cock,  the  lowing  of  the  herd,  the 
merry  carol  of  the  lark ;  the  good-hu- 
moured bark  of  the  dog,  as  he  gambols 
round  his  master,  whose  voice  is  heard  in 
tones  no  less  cheerful,  bidding  him  be 
quiet.  These,  with  the  mother's  sum- 
mons to  her  girls,  and  the  laughing 
prattle  of  children,  while  splashing  each 
other  in   the   abundance  of  their  early 
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ablutions,  form  the  chorus  that  Ann  longs 
to  hear.  She  feels  herself  alone,  a 
stranger,  a  prisoner,  a  slave.  There  is 
no  sprightliness  among  her  companions, 
though  their  ages  range  through  the 
most  buoyant  periods  of  youth.  Their 
spirits  are  broken,  and  hers  already  feels 
that  it  must  shortly  break.  Their  tem- 
pers are  soured,  and  she  is  conscious  that 
the  worm  of  discontent  is  fastening  upon 
hers.  There  is  no  morning  portion,  no 
psalm,  no  prayer.  The  holy  book  has 
never  been  alluded  to  ;  nor  has  she  seen 
a  knee  bent  in  private  devotion.  She 
hears  from  the  street  a  commencing  bus- 
tle, but,  oh  how  unlike  the  happy  activity 
of  the  farmyard ! 

Yet,  again,  as  daylight  advances,  and 
the  gas  is  extinguished,  and  a  breakfast- 
table  spread  before  her,  she  regains  some- 
what of  her  natural  cheerfulness,  upbraids 
herself  for  being  so  soon  discouraged, 
talks,  and  smiles,  and  resolves  to  bear  up 
better  than  those  around  her  do.  This 
is  Friday :  the  work  must  cease  with  the 
week,  and  a  Sunday's  rest  and  refresh- 
ment— the  church,  the  open  air,  with  per- 
haps a  sight  of  Frances,  will  compensate 
for  the  three  days'  hard  toil  that  she  will 
then  have  endured.  Of  the  six  days' 
harder  toil  that  must  follow  it,  Ann  will 
not,  as  yet,  allow  herself  to  think. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   YOUNG    MILLINER's    SECOND    YEAR. 

We  must  walk  into  the  parlour  of  a 
very  excellent  and  benevolent  medical 
practitioner,  who  devotes  a  part  of  every 
morning  to  the  gratuitous  examination  of 
respectable  patients,  such  as  shrinking 
from  the  publicity  of  a  dispensary,  can 
yet  ill  afford  a  fee  for  private  advice.  He 
has  dismissed  two  or  three  visitants,  and 
rings  for  the  next  to  enter.  A  glance  of 
commiseration,  a  chair  pointed  out,  are 
followed  by  a  request  that  she  will  rest 
for  a  minute  while  he  arranges  some  pa- 
pers— in  reality,  he  sees  that  such  repose 
is  necessary  for  the  recovery  of  her  breath 
ere  he  can  hope  to  obtain,  without  distress- 


ing her  by  a  painful  effort,  any  answer  to 
his  queries. 

Poor  girl !  she  breathes  as  though  her 
slow  progress  along  a  level  street  had 
been  a  wild  race  to  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  ;  yet  no  accession  of  colour  has 
it  broucrht  to  her  wan  and  sunken  cheek. 
Poor  Ann !  the  shm,  bowed  figure,  and 
the  tress  of  thin,  loose,  flossy  hair,  bear 
little  vestige  of  the  plump  contour  and 
bright  rich  curls  that  marked  the  young 
o-irl  who,  twelve  months  since,  first  made 
her  appearance  in  the  work-room  of  Ma- 
dame A. 

"  I  think  I  have  seen  you  before,"  is  the 
good  doctor's  opening  remark. 

"You  have,  sir:  six  months  ago,  when 
the  pain  first  got  very  bad  in  my  side  and 
my  back,  I  came  to  you,  and  you  gave 
me  some  medicine ;  but  as  I  could  not 
obey  your  orders  about  fresh  air,  and  ex- 
ercise, and  food,  and^  regular  hours,  I  felt 
it  useless  to  trouble  you." 

''  I  am  sorry,  very  sorry.  Medicine, 
without  due  attention  to  diet  and  other 
things,  can  do  little, — indeed,  nothing,  but 
distress  the  patient,  and  disappoint  the 
physician.  I  fear  you  have  not  changed 
your  employment.". 

"  No,  sir,  I  could. not.  The  agreement 
was  for  three  years,  and  the  premium 
paid ;  and  my  employer,  not  thinking  me 
ill  enough  then  to  need  the  country  air, 
and  as  it  was  the  season,  would  not  let 
me  go  till  I  became  much  worse.  Then 
I  went  home  for  a  month,  and  got  a  deal 
better  there,  and  came  back  again  almost 
well ;  but,  sir,  I  have  fallen  off  sorely,  and 
I  may  say  suddenly.  My  breathing  is  so 
bad,  I  can  hardly  speak.  My  chest,  my 
side — " 

'•  I  see  it  all :  you  must  go  home.  You 
ought  to  have  gone  weeks  ago." 

"Times  are  bad  at  home,  sir:  father 
displeased  the  landlord,  and  does  not 
thrive  well.  Besides,  there's  a  large  fam- 
ily of  children,  and  why  should  I  be  a 
burthen  upon  my  parents  ?" 

The  doctor's  look  seems  to  imply  that 
she  will  not  burthen  any  body  long.  Ann 
has  caught  its  expression,  and  a  hectic 
flush  rises  to  her  cheek. 

"  If  it  is  your  opinion,  sir,  that  I  must 
soon  die,  certainly  I  will  not  grieve  my 
mother's  heart  by  dying  among  stran- 
srers." 
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"  I  have  not  said  so  much  as  that.  I 
consider  your  removal  necessary — indis- 
pensable, to  even  the  slightest  amendment 
of  health.  But  let  me  hear  exactly  how 
your  time  is  passed,  now  that  your  weak 
state  demands,  from  common  humanity, 
Bome  indulsrence." 

"You  may  remember,  sir,  I  told  you  I 
was  a  strong,  healthy  girl  when  I  came 
to  town,  as  good  as  fourteen  months  ago  j 
but  coming  at  the  season,  I  was  forced  to 
work  immediately  as  hard  as  the  oldest 
hands.  It  wore  me  out.  I  soon  began  to 
lose  my  appetite  :  I  was  too  tired  to  sleep 
at  nights ;  I  had  pain  in  the  back,  and 
shoulders,  and  limbs.  For  some  time  1 
went  to  church  on  Sundays,  and  that  did 
me  good,  body  and  mind  ;  but  after  a 
while,  I  was  forced  to  lie  in  bed  all  the 
Sunday  morning,  and  when  it  was  fine  in 
the  afternoon  I  had  a  bit  of  a  stroll  in  the 
Clearest  park." 

"  And  left  off  going  to  church  ?" 

'•None  of  them  would  go  with  me,  sir  ; 
and  I  had  fainting-fits  so  often  I  didn't 
like  to  be  by  myself;  but  it's  no  use  ma- 
king excuses :  I  left  off  going  to  church, 
because  my  spirits  were  bad,  and  I  was 
over-persuaded  by  those  about  me  that 
nothing  was  so  good  for  me  as  merriment 
and  amusement,  which  was  out  of  our 
reach  all  the  rest  of  the  v/eek.  I  regret 
it  now,  bitterly :  I  was  better  taught  at 
home ;  but,  oh  !  sir,  the  power  of  exam- 
ple is  very  great  over  the  young,  espe- 
cially when  nobody  that  they  can  look  up 
to  cares  for  them  except  as  working  ma- 
chines." 

"  I  believe  it,  my  poor  girl.  Were  no 
questions  asked  as  to  how  you  passed  the 
Lord's  day?" 

"  None,  sir :  if  we  dined  out,  we  had 
much  kinder  looks  than  when  we  dined  at 
home,  and  nothing  was  ever  said  or  ask- 
ed. Sometimes  we  had  to  work  all  the 
Sunday,  but  not  often,  though  we  very 
often  worked  till  almost  day ;  and  one  or 
another  of  us  had  usually  some  finishing 
to  do,  and  things  to  send  home  to  ladies 
in  the  morning." 

"  Shame  on  such  ladies  !" 

"  Ah,  sir,  there  was  a  beautiful  young 
lady  married  to  a  great  lord,  and  the  wed- 
ding-dresses were  so  fine !  We  had  all 
the  millinery,  and  a  house  near  us  the 
dress-making ;  and  to  my  knowledge  both 


houses  were  at  work  almost  all  Sunday 
to  get  the  things  done  ;  and  one  girl,  very 
weakly,  came  by  her  death  through  that." 

"  Was  the  match  so  suddenly  made  ?" 

"  It  was  in  all  the  papers,  sir,  weeks  and 
weeks  before  ;  and  the  time  was  fixed ; 
but  as  some  change  might  happen  in  the 
last  fashions,  the  orders  were  put  off  to 
the  latest ;  and  then  they  were  offered  to 
those  that  would  undertake  them  in  least 
time.  A  house  employed  by  the  family 
scrupled  to  break  through  Sunday,  and 
wanted  to  begin  a  day  sooner ;  but  it 
would  not  suit,  and  Madame  A.  was  de- 
lighted to  undertake  it.  Such  things  as 
this  are  what  give  us  the  last  blow  when 
we  are  greatly  weakened  ;  and  niy  re- 
lapse, after  coming  back  from  my  home, 
was  owing  to  what  I  heard  Madame  call 
the  most  profitable  fortnight  of  her  life." 

"  What  do  you  chiefly  complain  of 
now  ?" 

'•  The  pain,  sir,  in  my  chest  is  constant. 
I  must  stoop,  because  it  seems  to  relieve 
the  great  pain  in  the  shoulder  blades  ;  but 
the  stooping  certainly  makes  my  breath 
shorter.  Palpitation  of  the  heart  comes 
on  if  I  only  change  my  attitude,  or  speak  ; 
and  a  mist  is  over  my  eyes,  and  a  choking 
in  my  throat  and  very  great  sickness. 
Often  I  feel  so  hungry  as  to  reckon  of 
dinner  time,  but  the  sight  of  my  food 
turns  it  all  to  disgust ;  not  that  I  have  any 
complaint  to  make  of  what  is  set  before 
us,  but  my  fancy  will  run  upon  things 
that  I  cannot  get.  Sometimes  I  reconcile 
myself,  and  persuade  myself  to  eat,  but 
the  short  time  allowed  us  is  gone,  and  we 
must  make  the  best  of  our  way  back  to 
work.  Then  there  is  such  a  headache  ! 
grievous  racking  pains  in  the  limbs,  and 
you  may  see  my  right  shoulder  blade  is 
growing  out.  At  night,  or  rather  in  the 
morning,  when  I  lie  down  to  sleep,  my 
eyes  will  be  staring  wide  open,  notwith- 
standing that  they  are  so  tired  it  seems  a 
wonder  to  me  how  I  can  help  shutting 
them.  But  it  is  the  same  with  many 
others.  Indeed,  except  the  very  new 
hands,  hardly  one  of  us  but  could  say 
as  much  as  I,  in  some  particular  or  an- 
other, though  just  now  I  suffer  most.'^ 

"  Does  your  principal,  Madame  A.,  re- 
main up  with  the  workwomen  ?" 

""Oh  no,  sir.  She  comes  in  and  out, 
and  sees  how  we  go  on,  at  different  parts 
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of  the  day ;  but  we  never  see  her  very 
late  at  night,  except  when  she  has  been 
to  a  party,  and  looks  in  on  us  before  go- 
ing to  bed." 

"  Do  you  receive  no  extra  pay  for  your 
extra  work  ?" 

•  No  work  is  considered  extra,  sir.  I 
think  myself  that  when  we  have  to  la- 
bour all,  or  greater  part,  of  Sunday,  we 
ought  to  be  paid  for  that.  However, 
money  would  not  buy  back  the  health 
and  strength  it  consumes,  to  take  from 
us  the  one  day  of  rest  that  God  has  given 
to  us." 

"  Does  your  employer  never  call  in  ad- 
ditional help  when  there  is  such  a  press 
of  work  ?" 

"  No,  sir ;  and  that  is  what  we  think 
hardest  of  all.  There  are  a  great  many 
young  women  out  of  employ,  who  would 
be  very  glad  to  do  occasional  work :  and 
though  we  in  the  millinery  line  have  less 
plain  work  than  the  dress-makers  to  do. 
there  is  much  in  our  business  that  might 
be  trusted  to  other  hands,  especially  if 
they  came  to  work  in  the  house.  Our 
principal  would  lose  the  money  paid  to 
them,  and  gain  nothing,  so  long  as,  by 
making  us  work  twenty  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four  for  weeks  together,  and  not 
seldom  the  Sunday  included,  she  can  get 
the  same  done  without  any  extra  cost. 
It  is  we  who  should  gain,  nobody  else ; 
and  we  are  poor,  hiniible  girls,  tiiat  no- 
body cares  for,  except  in  our  own  homes. 
There,  too,  there  is  often  poverty  so  great 
with  the  large  families  our  parents  have 
to  maintain,  that  we  have  not  the  heart  to 
throw  ourselves  on  them  while  we  can 
keep  up,  besides  forfeiting  the  value  of 
what  they  scraped  together  to  pay  a  pre- 
mium for  us.  But  I  am  losing  your  time, 
sir,  with  my  talk.  I  will  not  intrude  far- 
ther." 

"  Sit  down  again,  my  good  girl ;  you 
are  not  losing  my  time.  It  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  every  man  who  sees  this  fearful 
waste  of  health  and  life  going  on — in- 
creasing, as  it  does — to  sift  the  matter. 
A  remedy  surely  must  be  discoverable  for 
this  public  evil.  Proceed  w^ith  what  you 
were  saying." 

"  I  was  only  going  to  say,  sir,  that  not 
a  few  of  us  are  orphans,  who  have  spent 
every  farthing  we  could  call  our  own  in 


getting  into  our  present  situation,  to  en- 
able us  to  support  ourselves  through  life. 
Some  have  gone  in  debt  for  the  means  ; 
and  I  could  name  half  a  dozen  of  my 
companions  who  have  poor  widowed  mo- 
thers, or  families  of  orphan  sisters  and 
brothers,  with  nothing  to  look  forward  to 
but  the  help  they  will  give  them  w^hen 
they  can  set  up  for  themselves.  Our 
number  is  thirty,  or  thereabouts  ;  and  I 
can  undertake  to  say  that  twenty  of  them 
have  nothing  but  the  charity  of  their 
friends  or  the  public  to  depend  on  if  they 
leave  their  present  situation." 

"  I  can  hardly  think  how  the  ten  who 
are  better  circumstanced  bring  themselves 
to  submit  to  it." 

"  They  have  made  such  advance  in  the 
business,  sir,  that  they  expect  to  have  es- 
tablishments of  their  own  before  long, 
when  they  may  live  easier  lives.  Or  else 
they  are  wonderfully  well  able  to  bear  up 
against  it  by  the  help  they  get,  in  wine 
and  other  nourishing  things,  from  their 
friends,  or  out  of  their  own  pockets.  Be- 
sides, the  work  does  not  lie  so  heavy  upon 
the  few  who  have  got  on  to  be  first-hands 
and  overlookers,  as  on  the  apprentices, 
improvers,  and  a  few  more.  However, 
among  the  young  women  I  mentioned  as 
not  being  so  dependent  on  the  business, 
there  is  one  quite  deformed,  and  another 
went  into  a  consumption,  before  they  had 
their  prospects  bettered.  I  suppose,  sir,  I 
am  in  a  consumption  too." 

"  I  will  not  take  on  me  to  pronounce  so 
much;  but,  I  repeat  it,  you  must  leave 
your  present  situation  without  delay.  I 
will  give  you  a  prescription  to  take  home 

with  you   to where   do  your  parents 

live  ?" 

Ann  tells  him,  but  adds,  "  I  will  try  it,, 
sir,  a  little  while  where  I  am.  Others  are 
as  badly  off  as  me,  but  still  keeping  up 
tor  the  sake  of  their  families,  and  why 
should  I  be  the  first  to  give  in  ?" 

The  doctor  is  silent,  and  silence,  as; 
Ann  knows,  implies  consent.  He  has? 
written  a  prescription,  and  with  it  such; 
directions  as,  in  her  present  situation,  may" 
possibly  be  carried  into  effect.  These  she- 
is  to  show  to  Madame  A.  A  few  words 
of  earnest  exhortation  to  make  the  word 
of  God  her  study,  and  to  regard  the  day 
of  rest  as  a  source  of  spiritual  privileges,. 
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accompany  his  kind  farewell ;  and  the 
poor  girl  returns,  with  a  lighter  heart,  to 
the  scene  of  her  labours. 

But  Madame  A.  is  on  the  watch  for 
her,  with  looks  portending  a  storm.  Her 
absence  has  been  most  unreasonably  long, 
in  the  principal's  estimation,  who  hints 
that  the  doctor's  name  is  often  made  a 
pretext  for  other  and  less  creditable  ap- 
pointments. Deeply  hurt,  Ann  eagerly 
holds  -out  the  paper,  on  which  Madame 
just  bestows  a  glance,  with  words  of  con- 
tempt, half  disguised  in  her  native  tongue, 
ejaculated  ;  and  then  informs  Ann  that  if 
she  is  so  sickly  as  to  require  doctors  and 
nurses,  she  had  better  throw  up  her  en- 
gagement, and  go  to  live  at  home.  Ann 
rightly  guesses  that  some  new  offer  has 
been  received,  to  accept  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  get  rid  of  her.  For  a  moment  she 
hesitates,  but  the  temptation  is  overcome, 
and  she  declares  herself  willing  to  pro- 
ceed with  her  accustomed  tasks. 

A  few  days  elapse ;  the  struggle  is 
persevered  in,  nor  do  the  frequent  returns 
of  fainting  fits,  the  rapidly  increasing 
cough,  the  fever-flushed  cheek,  asthmatic 
gaspings,  and  other  concomitants  of  the 
disease,  move  either  party :  Ann  does  not 
swerve  from  her  resolution  to  persevere, 
nor  Madame  A.  from  hers  to  recognize 
no  call  for  particular  indulgence.  A  court 
day  approaches,  and  the  utmost  powers 
of  every  one  in  the  establishment  will  to 
their  utmost  extent  be  taxed.  A  rival 
house  has  been  opened  provokingly  near ; 
and  the  position  so  long  occupied  by  the 
original  claimant  must  be  made  good 
against  all  competitors,  not  by  increasing 
the  number  of  hands,  but  by  adding  to 
the  burden  already  imposed  on  those  em- 
ployed ;  and  if  any  opening  should  appear 
for  getting  rid  of  an  exhausted  sufferer, 
and,  without  even  present  diminution  of 
gains,  supplying  the  vacancy  with  a  newer 
and  more  efficient  workwoman — we  had 
almost  said  machine — now  is  the  time  to 
profit  by  it.  That  sounding  single  knock 
at  the  door,  unaccompanied  by  the  ring- 
ing of  the  bell,  betokens  a  rustic  hand. 
"The  man  who  bows  himself  in,  just  as 
Madame  accidentally  glides  across  the 
passage,  wears  an  aspect  confirmatory  of 
it.  She  catches  the  word  "  daughter," 
(Coupled  with  a  request  to  speak  to  her- 


self, and  graciously  intimates  that  he  may 
be  shown  into  the  room  of  audience  for 
humbler  visitors.  The  lady's  brow,  how- 
ever, soon  contracts,  for  the  father  of  Ann 
King  announces  that  he  has  had  an  alarm- 
ing report  of  her  state  of  health,  and  is 
come  to  inquire  into  the  particulars. 

"  Has  the  young  person  written  to 
frighten  you  ?" 

"  No,  madam  :  the  doctor  who  attends 
her  has  written  to  say  he  considers  her  in 
a  dangerous  way;  and  that  she  must 
have  country  air  and  careful  nursing,  and 
no  time  to  be  lost." 

The  bell  is  pulled,  not  very  gently,  and 
Ann  King  is  summoned. 

"No  time  to  lose,  I  agree,"  repeats  the 
principal,  as  the  astonished  child  hastens 
to  her  dismayed  parent,  who  scarcely  rec- 
ognizes her.  "  You,  Miss  King,  it  seems, 
have  carried  on  a  plot,  privately,  with  a 
gentleman  (who  he  may  be  is  best  known 
to  yourself)  to  get  away  from  this  house, 
and  without  fulfilling  your  part  of  the 
agreement.  You  have  entered  upon  the 
second  year,  to  be  sure,  and  I  might  insist 
on  your  working  it  out ;  but  I  shall  not 
prevent  your  following  your  own  plans : 
therefore  I  have  to  beg  you  will  gather 
together  what  belongs  to  you,  and  con- 
sider yourself  at  liberty  to  return  with 
your  father.  I  shaU  find  some  one  to  sup- 
ply your  place,  better  acquainted  with 
what  is  proper,  and  more  ready  to  con- 
form to  the  rules  of  the  house." 

Is  this  an  exaggerated  description  ? 
We  shall  see  by-and-by.  Meanwhile 
there  is  no  remedy  save  one,  which  the 
father,  heart-struck  by  the  aspect  of  his 
dying  child,  will  not  hear  of — an  attempt 
to  obtain  permission  for  a  longer  stay. 
Refunding  any  part  of  the  money  paid 
down  is  out  of  the  question  on  Madame's 
side ;  the  agreement  was  not  so  framed 
as  to  meet  the  present  contingency.  If 
Ann  recovers,  she  may  make  the  experi- 
ment of  demanding  to  finish  the  term  of 
her  engagement — but  such  an  if!  With 
emotions  in  which  it  is  hard  to  say  wheth- 
er sorrow  or  gladness  predominates,  she 
makes  her  few  and  hurried  preparations, 
takes  an  abrupt  general  leave  of  her  com- 
panions, under  the  frowning  observation  of 
the  principal  assistant,  and  stepping  into  a 
hackney  coach,  is  soon,  with  her  parent, 
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set  down  at  the  door  of  the  large,  fashion- 
able dress-maker's  where  Frances  has 
been  apprenticed  for  the  same  period  that 
Ann  has  passed  at  Madame  A.'s. 

With  no  small  dread,  no  slight  trepida- 
tion, they  await  the  appearance  of  the 
young  girl,  who  is,  as  they  are  informed, 
not  within  ;  and  having  procured  a  prom- 
ise that  she  shall  be  sent  to  see  them  in 
the  evening,  they  take  up  their  quarters 
at  a  respectable  inn,  not  far  off. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE   YOUNG   DRESS-MAKER. 

Frances  agreeably  surprises  her  father 
by  the  comparative  healthfulness  of  her 
appearance,  and  the  activity  of  her  step  ; 
but  in  one  respect  she  is  more  changed 
than  Ann.  Her  childishness  is  succeeded 
by  the  aspect  of  more  years  than  she  has 
really  numbered,  and  her  rusticity  by  a 
decidedly  town  air.  At  first  glance,  all 
was  smart,  and  self-satisfied  ;  a  closer  in- 
vestigation may  discover  the  traces  of 
some  things  far  remote  from  her  natural 
temper  and  character — restlessness,  dis- 
content, and  a  degree  of  fretful  impatience 
quite  painful  to  detect.  She  has  not  seen 
Ann  for  many  weeks,  and  is  shocked  nt 
her  appearance.  On  hearing  how  matters 
stand,  she  bursts  forth  into  a  complaining 
philippic  against  all  employers. 

''  To  be  sure,  there  is  not  a  pin  to  choose 
among  them :  all  are  bad  alike.  No  two 
people  can  be  more  different  than  your 
high  and  mighty  French  Madame  and  our 
industrious  homely  Mrs.  B. ;  but  though 
one  goes  to  bed  betimes,  and  lets  her 
workwomen  slave  alone  all  night,  and  the 
other  never  takes  eyes  off  us  while  she 
can  keep  them  open,  nor  lets  a  skirt  be 
shaped  without  interfering,  there's  as 
much  kind  feeling  and  justice  in  one  as 
the  other.  How  to  get  the  most  out  of  us 
is  all  they  think  of." 

"  You  don't  look,  though,  as  if  you  had 
been  as  hard-worked  as  your  poor  sister." 

"  Yes,  father,  I  have,  but  in  a  different 
way,  and  as  wrongfully  as  she.    Did  not 
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you  bind  me  to  learn  the  business  thor- 
oughly, and  pay  down  a  good  premium, 
for  that?" 

"  Certainly  I  did  :  and  clinched  it  faster 
and  better  than  poor  Ann's,  as  Mrs.  B. 
shall  find  if  she's  up  to  any  tricks." 

"  Well,  father,  at  this  day  I  don't  know 
any  more  of  the  business,  rightly  speak- 
ing, than  when  I  came  here." 

"  Then  you  must  have  been  idle,  child." 

"  I  have  worked  like  your  plough-horse, 
and  much  harder,  and  longer,  and  more 
fatiguingly,  and  in  worse  weather  too." 

"  What  has  the  weather  to  do  with 
dress-making?" 

"  Why,  all  my  time  is  passed  in  match- 
ing. You  see,  we  are  always  running 
short  of  this  silk  or  that ;  or  we  want  a 
trimming  or  a  ribbon,  exactly  to  suit  a 
particular  colour.  In  a  large  house  Hke 
ours,  and  full  employ  for  a  lot  of  ladies 
as  fanciful  and  particular  as  you  please,  it 
is  more  than  one  person  can  do  to  see 
after  the  matching.  Unfortunately  for 
me,  they  soon  found  out  1  had  a  quick 
eye  and  a  light  foot,  and  I  was  set  about 
it,  and  have  been  kept  at  it  to  this  hour. 
Not  a  bit  of  regular  teaching  in  the  busi- 
ness have  I  had,  and  my  place  is  no  better 
than  an  errand-girl's." 

"  It  has  agreed  with  thee  well  enough 
though ;"  and  the  father's  eye  rested  on 
the  emaciated,  almost  deformed  fio-ure  of 
Ann,  now  shaken  with  a  fit  of  couo-hinsr. 

"  Ah,  Anny,  I  can  cough  too,  sometimes. 
You  should  hear  me  after  I've  been  hur- 
ried out  of  a  work  room  like  an  oven,  in  a 
drenching  rain,  or  ancle  deep  in  melted 
snow,  to  dance  attendance  in  fifty  shops, 
perhaps  down  to  the  other  end  of  Hol- 
born,  perhaps  farther,  to  catch  a  particu- 
lar shade  of  sewing  silk,  and  bring  home 
my  skeins  just  as  dinner  is  over,  and  be 
sent  out  again  without  taking  my  bonnet 
off,  or  changing  my  wet  stockings,  for  a 
remnant   of  a   satin  of  which,   perhaps, 
there    are    not   two    in    London.     Then 
again,  after  devouring  a  bit  of  stale  bread 
and  what  they  call  butter,  to  sit  down,  or 
stand  up,  running  breadths  or  gathering 
shoulders,  till  I  was  dropping  on  the  floor 
with  the   fatigue,  and   not  time  enough 
allowed  to  sleep  a  bit  of  it  off.     Coughs 
and  sore  throats,  and  shiverings  in  every 
limb,  are  my  companions  in  bad  weather; 
and  on  the  hot  days,  without  a  breath  of 
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wliatu'c  can  call  fresh  air,  it  is  even  worse. 
But  I  suppose  it  must  all  go  on,  as  I  am 
not  yet  in  a  decline." 

"  Nor  near  it,  Frances.  You  must  not 
be  so  fretful,  my  child  ;  we  will  speak  to 
Mrs.  B.,  and  let  her  know  that  you  are 
not  apprenticed  to  do  the  work  of  a  mes- 
senger :  but  we  must  take  care  to  bargain 
that  she  does  not  confine  you  too  much, 
or  injure  your  health  by  keeping  you  al- 
ways at  the  needle." 

"  You  must  change  her  nature  then, 
father,  or  get  an  act  of  parliament  to  fine 
her  so  high,  that  she  will  lose  more  than 
ehe  gains  by  it.  But  never  mind  that ; 
my  health  must  suffer  either  way ;  and 
I'd  rather  be  employed  day  and  night  in 
my  proper  place,  learning  my  business, 
and  preparing  to  set  up  for  myself,  than 
knocked  about  in  this  degrading  way." 

"  I  am  afraid  there  is  some  pride  in  this  : 
you  must  remember  'with  the  lowly  is 
wisdom;  and  he  that  exalteth  himself 
shall  be  abased.' " 

'•  Abased  ?"  The  girl  is  tying  her  bon- 
net, and  a  bitter  smile  plays  round  her 
mouth  as  she  prepares  to  go.  Her  father 
prepares  to  accompany  her,  but  she  hasti- 
ly says  "No,  no,  don't  go  with  me,  it 
would  only  distress  you.  If  you  see  the 
sights  and  hear  the  sounds  that  I  am 
forced  to  hear  and  see  in  the  streets  of 
London  every  day,  you  will  think  a  mod- 
est girl  could  hardly  be  much  lower 
abased."  She  has  hurried  off,  and  Ann 
says,  "  It  is  too  true,  father:  the  language 
that  a  girl  must  listen  to  who  goes  alone 
about  London,  and  hear  addressed  to  her- 
self, is  dreadful.  The  young  men  in  some 
shops  too,  where  she  is  forced  to  wait, 
when  silk-matching,  will  take  advantage 
of  her  being  so  unprotected,  and  hurt  her 
feelings,  if  they  don't  harden  and  pervert 
her  by  the  talk  they  hold.  I  was  think- 
ing of  that  more  than  of  the  fatigue,  or 
other  hardships  belonging  to  her  situa- 
tion." 

"  Is  that  the  case,  Anny  ?  then  I'll  stop 
it.  My  poor  little  lambkins !  you  are 
among  wolves  indeed,  in  this  wicked 
place." 

"  Covetousness  is  a  cruel  wolf,  father, 
and  it  seems  to  rule  here.  I  wish  you 
would  make  some  inquiry  of  Mrs.  B.  as  to 
how  Frances  passes  the  Sunday." 

The  reader  must  now  take  a  peep  into 


the  establishment  of  a  fashionable  dress- 
maker, of  which  the  front  aspect  greatly 
behed  the  interior,  which  was  close,  con- 
fined, low,  narrow,  and  without  any  other 
ventilation  than  what  was  enjoyed  in 
common  with  a  range  of  stabling.  Here 
Mrs.  B.  sits,  the  presiding  genius  of  a 
large  company  of  pale-faced  assistants, 
over  whom  she  watches  with  incessant 
care,  that  each  individual  should,  respec- 
tively, earn  as  much  and  cost  as  little  as 
possible.  A  rule,  alas !  too  generally 
adopted,  and  too  consistently  carried  out 
in  this  commercial  country. 

No  repulsive  hauteur  distinguishes  the 
manner  of  Mrs.  B.  to  her  inferiors,  neither 
does  she  cringe  with  fawning  submission 
to  thrtse  above  her,  and  in  this  Frances 
appears  to  be  more  advantageously  cir- 
cumstanced than  her  sister  was ;  but  the 
evil  resides  in  the  system  ;  every  employ- 
er who  adopts  it  is  a  screw-down  upon 
her  drudges,  and  it  is  the  pressure,  not 
the  manner  of  applying  it,  that  works  the 
mischief  The  existence,  indeed,  of  a 
really  benevolent  feeling  towards  those 
who  are  constantly  wronged  in  one  point, 
is  not  possible  on  the  part  of  the  person 
inflicting  the  wrong.  Conscience  perpet- 
ually resisted,  not  only  becomes  hardened, 
but  indurates  the  whole  character.  Hu- 
manity cries  out  for  a  mitigation  of  the 
labourer's  toil :  selfishness  overrules  the 
plea ;  and  the  individuals  thus  circum- 
stanced, in  whatever  line  of  business 
placed,  form  a  class,  the  unrelenting 
scourges  of  those  beneath  them. 

Farmer  King  has  made  his  complaints 
to  Mrs.  B.  of  his  daughter's  non-proficien- 
cy in  the  business  that  she  was  appren- 
ticed to  learn,  which  she  hears  with  eye- 
brows elevated  in  astonishment,  remark- 
ing, "  You  must  be  aware,  my  good  man, 
that  I  only  engage  to  teach  dress-ma- 
king :  I  cannot  give  her  capacity  nor  in 
dustry  to  profit  by  what  she  learns.  In- 
deed, some  girls  are  so  stupid  that  they 
can  but  work  like  machines — as  soon  as 
an  idea  becomes  necessary,  they  are  lost 
and  bewildered." 

''  Frances  is  not  one  of  those,  ma'am  : 
she  is  very  clever  and  quick :  and  I  sup- 
pose you  don't  make  choice  of  fools  to  go 
about  London  and  do  so  much  in  shops." 

"This  is  the  way  with  you  all.  Just 
now,  I  had  a  woman  here  almost  crazy 
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about  her  daughter  being  cooped  up,  as 
she  calls  it,  at  the  needle  all  day,  and  not 
going  out.  Yours  has  plenty  of  air  and 
exercise,  as  her  looks  show,  and  a  pre- 
cious good  appetite  too  :  and  for  this  you 
come  to  make  a  complaint!  However, 
I'll  satisfy  you  both  ;  for  King  shall  have 
enouo-h  of  the  needle,  and  the  other  of  the 
flags." 

"  I  don't  wish  my  girl  to  be  too  closely 
confined,  ma'am." 

"  I  dare  say  she  will  take  care  to  avoid 
that ;  it  is  not  her  disposition  to  be  much 
restrained.  Have  you  anything  more  to 
detain  me  with  ?" 

'•  I  beg  pardon,  ma'am  ;  but  I  wish  to 
know  how  my  daughter  passes  the  Sun- 
day." 

"  Like  other  people,  I  suppose." 

•'  Where  does  she  dine,  ma'am  ?"  is 
Ann's  question  ;  and  the  employer  looks  a 
little  disconcerted. 

"  There  is  no  mention  of  Sunday  din- 
ners in  her  indentures :  she  generally 
dines  out." 

"  No  mention  of  Sunday  dinner  !"  ex- 
claimed the  father,  "  the  w^ords  '  board  and 
lodge'  include  every  day's  provision." 

''  Ay,  Mr.  King,  every  working  day ; 
and  when  they  work  on  Sunday,  they 
dine,  too,  of  course  ;  and  in  very  bad  wea- 
ther I  often  give  a  dinner  to  those  who 
have  not  stipulated  for  it." 

"  And  is  it  possible  you  cast  all  these 
young  people  out  to  seek  their  bread  on 
the  Lord's  day?  " 

"  By  no  means :  there  are  only  half  a 
dozen  or  so  who  have  not  arranged  to 
dine  here." 

"  Well,  ma'am,  my  child  being  under 
your  care,  and  you  being  under  an  en- 
gagement to  teach  and  find  her,  I  hope  and 
expect  she  will  be  properly  fed  and  looked 
after,  from  week's  end  to  week's  end." 

"  I  can  make  no  such  promise :  she 
must  do  as  others  do." 

"  Then,  Mrs.  B.,  I  shall  take  her  from 
you ;  that's  all." 

"  I  will  not  give  up  the  indenture  :  her 
services  are  mine,  so  long  as  I  keep  to  my 
plain  engagement." 

"  Which  I  am  sorry  to  say  you  have 
not  done,  ma'am." 

"  You  must  prove  that,  by  a  lawyer's 
plea;  and  farming  succeeds  better  with 


you  than  it  does  with  my  brothers,  if  you 
have  money  to  keep  one  in  pay." 

The  poor  man  sighs :  money  never  was 
so  scarce  with  him,  and  the  unexpected 
burden  of  his  dying  daughter  makes  the 
case  worse.  The  woman  of  business  reads 
his  looks,  and  the  opportunity  of  doing  a 
kind  action  without  any  cost  to  herself,  or 
rather  without  any  sacrifice  of  an  unfair 
advantage,  strikes  her  as  irresistible. 

"  Well,  as  you  seem  uncomfortable 
about  the  girl,  I  will  make  an  agreement 
to  let  her  pass  Sunday  at  home.  You 
give  me  for  the  year  21.  12s.,  which  is,  in- 
deed, shamefully  little  to  name,  and  she 
may  dine  with  us." 

The  love  of  justice  is  strong  in  an  hon- 
est Englishman's  heart :  he  does  not  like 
to  be  a  party  to  an  unfair  bargain,  and 
resistance  to  so  unwarrantable  a  demand 
is  evidently  strengthening  in  the  father's 
open  countenance  ;  but  a  whisper  from 
Ann  decides  him.  He  says  nothing,  until 
he  has  taken  from  his  leathern  purse  the 
gold  and  silver — how  little  he  can  afford 
to  lose  it  no  one  but  himself  knows — and 
laying  it  dow^n,  with  his  thumb  still  pressed 
on  the  money,  hoarsely  articulates,  "  Mis- 
tress, give  me  your  promise  in  writing, 
that  for  one  year  my  child  is  properly  fed 
in  your  house  on  the  Sundays." 

"  Why,  no :  I  must  decline  giving  any 
document  that  might  interfere  with  the 
indentures  already  executed,  and  embar- 
rass our  dealings;  but  I'll  tell  you  how 
we  can  manage  it.  We  will  call  your 
daughter  in,  with  one  ol'  my  most  respect- 
able ladies,  and  they  shall  be  witness  to 
the  promise." 

This  is  done :  Frances  appears,  with 
one  of  the  first-hands,  the  particular  fa- 
vourite and  helper  of  the  principal,  and  in 
their  presence  the  agreement  is  repeated. 

"It's  monstrous  httle  to  pay,  though," 
lisps  the  first-hand. 

"Is  not  it,  dear?  However,  I  love  to 
do  things  in  a  liberal  way,  and  to  avoid 
reproaching  people  with  poverty,  or  mean- 
ness either." 

Frances,  meanwhile,  looks  equally  as- 
tonished and  annoyed ;  and  seeing  the 
money  about  to  be  handed  over,  exclaims, 
'•  I  have  not  the  least  wish  to  dine  in  this 
house  on  Sundays.  I  have  not  done  so 
yet,  except  when  kept  in  to  work  :  and  I 
would  rather  go  to  my  friends." 
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The  sight  of  the  money  has,  however, 
quickened  alike  the  hospitable  feehngs 
and  the  moral  perceptions  of  her  em- 
ployer, who  says,  "I  think.  Miss  King, 
that,  as  a  modest  young  woman,  you 
should  prefer  a  respectable  domestic  party 
to  gadding  about  in  such  a  place  as  Lon- 
don, all  day.  Not  that  I  pretend  to  know 
what  agreeable  acquaintances  you  may 
have  had  all  along  to  associate  with. 
You  never  expressed  the  least  wish  to 
stay  within  on  Sunday;  but  grumbled 
when  you  found  it  was  required  of  you  to 
do  so." 

"  No,  ma'am,  I  never  asked  you  to  let 
me  dine  here,  after  the  first  Sunday,  when 
you  turned  me  adrift,  saying,  there  was 
no  mention  of  it  in  the  indentures,  and 
you  were  not  bound  to  feed  me  the  day  I 
did  no  work.  That  day  I  wandered  about 
the  squares  and  streets,  ready  to  drop 
with  hunger :  no  shop  open,  and  if  there 
had  been,  I  was  better  taught  than  to 
deal  in  such  a  shop  on  the  Lord's-day. 
Eating-houses  there  were,  but  I  had  no 
courage  to  go  into  them,  and  so  I  kept  a 
fast  that  day,  went  twice  to  churches, 
whose  open  doors  seemed  to  invite  me  to 
rest  myself  at  least,  and  to  remind  me  I 
had  one  friend  at  hand  still.  I  resolved 
to  do  the  same  every  Sunday,  rather  than 
be  beholden  to  your  charity  lor  a  dinner; 
but,  one  or  another  acquaintance  have 
shown  me  kindness  since,  so  that  I  don't 
think  I  have  gone  without  a  dinner  above 
three  times.  As  you  say,  I  grumbled 
when  kept  in,  not  at  that,  but  at  being 
forced  to  work  on  the  day  that  is  given  us 
to  rest  on ;  and  when  it  is  a  sin  and  shame 
to  make  us  break  God's  commandment. 
I  have  no  difficulty  now  in  finding  friends 
to  welcome  me  at  their  houses,  and  I  meet 
kindness  where  I  go." 

"  And  nice  young  men  into  the  bargain," 
simperingly  whispers  the  first-hand. 

"  Frances,  my  child  !" — and  the  father's 
voice  is  tremulous  as  he  speaks,  "  listen 
to  my  charge.  I  have  paid  down  the 
sum  demanded  for  your  next  year's  Sun- 
day board ;  and  if  you  would  not  add  to 
my  present  griefs,  promise  me  that  you 
will  always,  in  future,  claim  your  right, 
and  stop  at  home,  except  to  go  to  church, 
and  take  a  walk  for  your  health." 

"  Oh,  stay  a  httle,"  says  Mrs.  B.  "  No 
such  promises  if  you  please.    My  house 


must  not  be  made  a  prison,  nor  my  com- 
fort spoiled  by  the  sulky  looks  of  a  per- 
son sitting  at  my  table  because  she  must. 
I  can  have  no  more  time  lost ;  ro  go  back 
to  your  work ;  and  you,  Mr.  King,  have 
my  promise  before  these  witnesses,  that 
your  daughter  shall  always  dine  with  my 
other  young  people  when  she  chooses.  I 
wish  you  a  good  morning,  and  a  good 
journey.  Your  daughter  Frances  is  in 
the  best  hands.  I  will  do  my  duty  by 
her." 

"  May  you  prosper  accordingly  as  you 
do  it !"  is  all  that  the  father  can  say,  before 
the  door  has  closed  upon  them. 

"  Now,  Ann,  what  reason  is  it  you  prom- 
ised to  give  me  for  yielding  to  all  the  un- 
just demands  of  that  woman  ?  You  whis- 
pered that  you  would  convince  me  it  was 
right  and  necessary  to  do  so.  Let's  hear 
it  all ;  for  my  stomach  rose  against  being 
robbed." 

"  Did  you  hear,  father,  what  the  head- 
woman  muttered  about  meeting  nice 
young  men  ;  and  see  how  poor  dear  Fran- 
ces blushed  ?" 

"  I  heard  her,  and  it  determined  me  to 
clinch  the  bargain,  though  I  took  no  no- 
tice :  for  I  feared  somebody  might  lure 
the  child  into  danger." 

"  That  is  it,  father  ;  and  that  is  why  I 
wanted  you  to  interfere.  One  of  our 
young  ladies  heard  a  deal,  and  told  it  to 
me,  which  made  me  very  anxious  about 
Frances  ;  and  I  longed  to  be  able  to  write 
to  her;  but  except  on  Sunday  I  could  not 
get  the  time  to  do  it ;  and  it  was  last  Sun- 
day night,  in  bed,  I  heard  it  first.  One  of 
the  young  journey-women  working,  but 
not  living  at  Mrs.  B.'s,  is  a  great  friend  of 
Frances.  She  has  had  a  dreadfully  hard 
hfe  of  it,  and  barely  earned  enough  to 
keep  her,  having  injured  her  health  by 
exposure  early  and  late  to  the  raw  air,  and 
at  the  end  of  last  season  she  was  almost 
driven  to  ask  charity.  All  of  a  sudden, 
she  moved  into  better  lodgings,  and  had 
things  in  great  comfort,  almost  in  style, 
about  her.  Now,  I  am  told,  she  will  be 
obliged  before  long  to  give  up  going  to 
Mrs.  B.,  and  everything  seems  to  confirm 
the  sad  story  that  she  has  purchased  all 
these  new  indulgences  at  a  dearer  price 
than  the  hardest  of  honest  toil  that  a  poor 
virtuous  girl  could  undergo.  There  is  a 
master  to  that  house,  father,  he  has  a  wife 
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and  family  elsewhere ;  and  the  last  two 
Sundays  he  had  some  young  men  dining 
there,  when  Frances  and  some  other  sim- 
ple girls,  not  knowing  this,  were  of  the 
party,  and" — 

"  Come  hack,  come  back  directly  !  I'll 
remove  my  child  in  spite  of  all  the  inden- 
tures in  the  world." 

"  No,  no,  stop  :  you  could  no  nothing. 
All  I  tell  you  is  mere  report,  which  may 
be  false ;  and  Frances  would  be  made  the 
victim,  and  her  character  taken  away  to 
save  the  credit  of  the  house.  I  wrote  her 
a  long  letter  last  night,  and  slipped  it  into 
her  hand  just  now,  warning  her  of  the 
danger.  She  has  been  greatly  exposed, 
by  being  sent  out  to  the  shops  constantly, 
and  has  got  too  much  accustomed  to  the 
flattering,  familiar  talk  of  the  young  men 
in  that  line.     The  gentlemen  I  heard  of 


of  whom  it  is  said,  '  The  poor  committeth 
himself  to  thee ;  thou  art  the  helper  of  the 
friendless.' " 


CHAPTER  VL 


CONSEaUENCES. 


are  quite  of  a  different  rank,  and  more 
dangerous  to  a  girl  so  much  off  her  guard. 
Let  us  see  the  effect  that  my  warning  has 
on  Frances  ;  together  with  your  payment 
for  her  dinners  at  home.  Was  not  it  worth 
paying  for  ?" 


Bless  you, 


girl. 


bless  you  !     I'd  have 


sold  the  coat  off  my  back  sooner  than  not 
pay  it,  if  I  had  known  this.     Still 
get  the  child  away." 

---'•  I  doubt  if  you  can,  father.  Employers 
must  have  some  security  that  the  young 
people  they  take  won't  be  removed  in  a 
fit  of  caprice ;  so  the  law  makes  indentures 
pretty  strong,  and  they  can't  be  cancelled 
without  a  magistrate  sees  good  cause 
for  it." 

"  Any  magistrate,  being  a  father,  would 
see  cause  enough  here." 

"  I'm  afraid  not.  I  know  a  much  worse 
case  where  the  complaint  was  dismissed, 
and  the  binding  confirmed,  and  the  girl's 
friends  hardly  got  off  without  an  action 
for  defamation,  though  it  was  all  too  true. 
Money  governs  everything,  father.  It  is 
badly  got  sometimes  ;  and  then  there  it  is, 
to  spend  in  defending  that  bad  way.  The 
rich  may  do  what  they  will,  so  everybody 
makes  haste  to  be^ich :  the  poor  must  do 
as  they  can,  and  nobody  likes  to  be  poor. 
Oppression  is  a  grievous  thing  to  bear, 
but  they  that  oppress  don't  seem  to  know 
ihey  are  doing  so,  though  their  fellow- 
creatures  are  perishing  before  their  eyes, 
and  have  nobody  to  help  them."  ( 

"  Yes,  girl,  they  have.     There  is  One, 


Turn  not  away,  gentle  lady ;  you  know 
not  how  a  look,  a  single  look,  of  commis- 
erating sympathy  may  soften  the  heart, 
and  melt  the  still  womanly  nature  of  that 
miserable  being.  She  is  not  so  old  as  she 
appears,  nor  so  fierce.  A  short  career  of 
vice  has  bloated  her  cheek  and  wrinkled 
her  brow ;  and  the  desperate  struggle  that 
an  Englishwoman's  love  of  liberty  induced 
her  to  make,  when  seized  by  that  police- 
man, has  produced  an  aggravation  of  all 
the  bad  traits  but  recently  developed  in 
her  once  open  countenance.  If  you  had 
seen  her  in  girlish  glee  gambolling  with  the 
young  lambs, — if  you  had  heard  her  clear 
voice  mingling  with  the  lark's  song,  when 
I  mustj-the  dew  of  morning  was  yet  fresh  on  her 
father's  pretty  meadow, — nay,  if  you  had 
beheld  her  deep  sensibility,  her  unaffected 
anguish,  when  she  bent  over  the  early 
orrave  of  her  sister  Ann,  or  witnessed  the 
filial  love  that  wiped  away  the  tears  of 
her  sorrowing  parents,  and  soothed  their 
bitter  grief,  during  the  short,  the  last  visit 
she  ever  paid  to  that  sacred  spot,  her 
home ;  you  would  not  think  she  was  al- 
ready so  perverted,  so  utterly  cut  off  from 
the  human  family,  as  not  to  claim  from 
you.  the  sister  of  her  nature,  a  look,  a 
tear,  a  prayer,  on  her  behalf 

Do  you  ask  what  wrought  this  painful 
change?  It  was  wrought  by  the  love 
OF  MONEY.  Not  on  her  part,  poor  girl! 
she  only  desired  to  be  taught  a  respect- 
able business,  that  she  might  become  the 
helper  of  her  parents,  and  secure  a  mo- 
derate competence  to  herself  But  the 
root  of  all  evil  was  planted  where  her  lot 
was  cast ;  and  for  filthy  lucre's  sake  the 
claims  of  justice  were  overlooked,  the 
pleadings  of  womanhood  for  a  youthful 
female  charge  overborne;  and  Frances 
King,  no  longer  allowed  by  her  father  to 
act  as  the  out-door  drudge  of  an  establish- 
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ment  of  which  she  was  the  articled  inmate, 
was  set  down  to  work,  according  to  the 
original  contract,  and  worked  well  nigh 
to  death.  But  her  high  spirits,  her  lively 
temper,  and  vigorous  constitution,  stood 
the  shock  better  than  many  around  her 
did.  Her  father's  generosity,  and  his  part- 
ing injunction,  her  sister's  warning  letter, 
together  with  the  strong  convictions  of  her 
own  mind,  produced  a  great  revolution 
in  her  feehngs,  as  did  the  new  arrange- 
ment in  her  habits  and  prospects.  She 
worked  as  early  and  late,  devoured  her 
meals  as  rapidly,  and  exerted  her  natural- 
ly good  abihties  as  perseveringly,  as  even 
her  employer  could  demand.  She  be- 
came a  very  superior  hand  in  the  busi- 
ness, but  being  still  an  apprentice,  her  tal- 
ents were  kept  in  the  fullest  requisition 
without  any  other  advantage  accruing  to 
herself  than  the  stock  of  knowledge  and 
experience  in  that  line  which  she  was 
laying  in.  For  some  time,  she  resisted 
all  temptations  to  visit  the  acquaintance 
whose  shame  had  become  public,  or  to  go 
anywhere  on  the  Sunday,  save  to  the 
house  of  prayer,  and  for  a  quiet  walk  with 
a  very  steady  companion;  but  the  Sun- 
day's dinner  was  sorely  grudged,  and  she 
saw  it.  Dissatisfied  looks,  remarks  rather 
levelled  at  than  addressed  to  her,  and  the 
many  annoyances  by  which  a  meal  can 
be  poisoned  by  those  who  wish  to  do  it, 
all  combined  to  make  it  more  intolerable 
as  time  passed  on ;  while  the  inevitable 
effect  on  her  nerves  of  such  perpetual 
labour  and  confinement  in  a  vitiated  at- 
mosphere, made  her  doubly  sensitive  to  it 
all.  Nor  did  she  suffer  alone ;  others 
were  similarly  goaded ;  and  in  an  evil 
hour  they  resolved  to  enjoy  one  day's 
freedom  from  these  annoyances,  to  try 
among  their  respective  acquaintances  for 
a  mouthful  of  food  unembittered  with  un- 
kindness. 

Frances  did  not  seek  out  her  former  as- 
sociate ;  but^  alas !  the  snares  laid  for 
young  girls  are  as  numerous  as  are  the 
intended  victims ;  and  the  wrongs  inflicted 
by  a  heartless  woman,  in  her  pursuit  of 
gain,  exposed  the  unhappy  Frances  to 
the  yet  greater,  more  enduring  wrong, 
that  heartless  man  inflicts,  in  the  pursuit 
of  unlawful  gratification.  To  trace  her 
course  into  this  abyss  of  wretchedness  and 
guilt  would  answer  no  good  purpose  j  suf- 


fice it  to  say,  she  fell ;  and  though  a  sud- 
den, awful  check  was  given  to  her  yet  un- 
discovered career  of  guilt,  by  the  death 
of  Ann,  whose  burial  she  obtained  leave 
to  attend  ;  and  though  see  returned  from 
that  scene  of  mourning  most  firmly  re- 
solved to  break  for  ever  with  her  profli- 
gate paramour,  and  to  transgress  no  more, 
yet  in  the  absence  of  all  watchfulness,  all 
care  for  her  body  or  soul,  all  that  could 
tend  to  make  the  place  of  her  abode  even 
tolerable ;  and  in  the  presence  of  contin- 
ual suffering,  enervation,  and  excitement, 
her  good  resolutions  were  shortlived  in- 
deed. She  was  soon  cast  off,  and  soon 
exulted  over  by  those  who  had,  through 
mischievous  curiosity,  traced  her  steps 
and  discovered  her  haunts.  But  she  had 
tasted  of  good  cheer,  had  experienced  the 
temporary  renovation  that  wine  and  other 
stimulating  drinks  supply ;  and  without 
the  means  of  procuring  them,  she  dared 
to  satisfy  the  cravings  at  the  expense  of 
another  sinful  alliance.  The  exhaustion 
induced  by  a  very  large  and  pressing 
order  for  work,  she  met  with  these  treach- 
erous restoratives,  and  took  so  much  that 
their  effect  was  apparent.  Her  case  was 
not  new,  nor  strange;  but  Frances  was 
never  a  favourite,  and  favouritism  is  the 
only  possible  refuge  of  those  in  her  posi- 
tion,— the  labourers  in  an  establishment. 
Hence  scorn,  obloquy,  coarse  reproach, 
and  violent  recrimination,  until  she  was 
wrought  up  to  an  act  of  positive  rebellion 
against  the  principal,  occasioning  a  com- 
plete fracas.  Her  indentures  were  with- 
in six  months  of  expiration,  and  mercy 
might  have  suggested  a  proposal  to  part 
with  her  quietly  ;  but  what  has  mercy  to 
do  with  the  love  of  gain  ?  She  was  taken 
before  a  magistrate,  the  worst  possible 
case  made  out,  and  the  indentures  can- 
celled, under  circumstances  so  public  that 
they  forbade  the  hope  of  obtaining  ad- 
mission into  any  other  establishment. 
She  struo-o-led  for  awhile:  she  abandoned 
drink,  she  hid  herself  from  her  acquaint- 
ance, and  made  shirts  at  three-halfpence 
each ;  but  her  broken  constitution  and 
shame-stricken  mind  could  not  long  hold 
out.  No  one  came  to  offer  to  her  the 
wine  and  milk  without  money  and  without 
price  ;  she  knew,  she  felt  herself  to  be  a 
most  grievous  sinner ;  she  remembered  that 
it  is  the  pure  in  heart  who  shall  see  God : 
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she  knew  not  where  or  how  to  obtain  that 
new  heart  which  alone  is  accounted  pure  ; 
and  how  could  the  minister  of  a  parish 
containing  some  thirty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants seek  out  the  wounded  souls  that 
were  hiding  their  heads  in  filthy  abodes 
of  poverty  and  shame  ? 

The  career  is  open,  acknowledged  crime 
has  not  been  long ;  her  days  of  natural 
life,  how  few  and  evil !  yet  her  race  is 
nearly  finished.  Hard  labour  in  a  prison 
house,  which  justice  must  now  award, 
will  wear  away  the  slender  thread  of  life. 
You  can  no  more  snatch  Frances  King 
from  the  verge  of  the  grave  than  you  can 
bring  back  Ann  from  its  darksome  depths  j 
but,  oh,  lady,  you  can  do  much  for  the 
thousands  who  have  not  yet  advanced  be- 
yond recall  on  the  path  that  leads  either 
to  bodily  or  to  moral  destruction.  There 
are,  at  this  moment,  in  London  alone,  not 
less  than  fifteen  thousand  young  wo- 
men, from  the  age  of  fourteen  upwards, 
employed  in^  not  merely  working  foi'  the 
millinery  and  dress-making  establishments 
of  fifteen  hundred  employers.  Among 
the  latter,  there  are  not  a  few  who  deeply 
deplore  the  cruel  system  of  wrong  and 
oppression  briefly  and  faintly  sketched  in 
the  foregoing  pages  :  and  who,  if  encour- 
aged and  upheld  by  the  ladies  of  Eng- 
land, would  pledge  themselves  to  a  line 
of  conduct  which  at  present  they  can  only 
pursue  under  heavy  disadvantages.  These 
individuals,  who  feel  as  women  ought  to 
do,  the  wrongs  that  woman  suffer,  adopt 
excellent  rules,  and  take  exceeding  pains 
to  render  the  situation  of  their  subordi- 
nates as  comfortable,  and  as  little  inju- 
rious as  possible.  But  much  discomfort 
must  attach  to  such  a  calling — much  in- 
jury must  ensue  ;  and  the  utmost  we  can 
all  do,  in  influencing  the  ladies  who  em- 
ploy and  the  principal  who  engages  and 
directs  these  young  people  in  the  task  of 
preparing  the  articles  that  adorn  their 
perbonS;  can  only  mitigate  the  evil  in  some 
degree. 

The  changeableness  of  fashion,  the 
evanescence  of  each  succeeding  whim, 
produce  a  brisk  and  most  hurrying  de- 
mand for  new  articles.  This  causes  a 
great  press  of  work  :  ladies,  having  wait- 
ed to  the  last  moment  for  the  appearance 
of  some  novelty  in  costume,  and  then  being 
eager  to  figure  among  the  first  who  adopt 


it,  must  urge  the  poor  operatives  to  the 
utmost  of  their  speed ;  especially  when 
some  event,  such  as  a  court-day,  or  other 
extensive  assemblage  of  "  rank  and  fash- 
ion." multiplies  the  number  of  demands, 
and  limits  the  time  of  preparation.  Mourn- 
ing, too,  is  not  ordered  until  death  has  set 
his  seal  upon  the  insensible  clay ;  and  then 
it  is  urgently  called  for  in  as  short  a  time 
as  possible.  Mourning  is,  of  all  things, 
most  constantly  required :  it  is,  also,  of  all 
things,  the  most  injurious  to  those  who 
work  upon  it.  Partial  blindness  is  the 
certain,  total  blindness  the  probable,  lot 
of  such  as  labour  in  houses  especially  un- 
dertaking this  branch  of  the  business ; 
and  very  severe  injuries  accrue  to  the 
sight  of  those  who  only  work  at  it  in- 
cidentally with  the  continuance  required 
at  each  task.  Among  milliners,  the  black 
velvet  decorations,  so  much  in  request 
even  out  of  mourning,  are  ruinous  to 
young  eyes  ;  and  cases  of  ophthalmia  to  a 
wide  extent  follow  on  a  general  mourn- 
ing. 

AH  this  appears  in  evidence,  taken  be- 
fore the  authorised  commissioners ;  and 
it  also  appears,  on  the  testimony  of  a 
highly  respectable  and  experienced  sur- 
geon, who  for  twenty  years  has  had  much 
practice  among  this  branch  of  labourers, 
that  "  in  no  trade  or  manufactory  what- 
ever is  the  labour  to  be  compared  to  that 
of  the  young  dress-makers  :  no  men  work 
so  long.  This  is  corroborated  by  official 
authority.  It  would  be  impossible  for  any 
animal  to  work  so  continuously  with  so 
little  rest?''  Any  animal !  is  not  woman 
an  animal?  Truly,  though  God  made 
her  to  be  an  help-meet  for  man,  the  un- 
natural exactions  of  pride,  and  pomp,  and 
frivolity  have  made  her  a  beast  of  burthen 
to  her  own  sex.  The  charge  is  one  that 
the  whole  female  world  of  England,  ele- 
vated above  the  necessity  of  earning  their 
own  bread,  should  rise  and  cast  from 
them.  Not  that  they  can  deny  it:  but 
they  can,  it  is  hoped,  assert  their  igno- 
rance of  the  existence  of  this  most  galling 
slavery  among  their  countrywomen,  and 
declare  they  will  henceforth  be  guiltless 
of  the  sin. 

London  is.  mdeed,  the  head-quarters 
of  this  as  of  most  other  national  iniqui- 
ties ;  but  as  fashion  has  everywhere  its 
apes,  so  has  it  everywhere  its  victims  3  in 
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large  towns  especially.  There  is  hardly 
an  establishment  in  any  genteel  neigh- 
bourhood that  does  not,  to  use  the  ex- 
pressive language  of  one  who  repeated  it 
to  the  author,  "  kill  a  girl  a  year ;"  but  if 
to  the  list  of  killed  were  superadded  all 
who  are  mortally  wounded,  and  marked 
for  premature,  though  not  immediate 
death,  what  a  fearful  return  we  should 
have ! 

It  has  been  shown  in  evidence,  that, 
during  the  two  "  seasons"  in  town,  (April 
to  August,  and  October  to  Christmas,) 
"  it  is  not  uncommon  to  begin  at  six,  and 
even  at  five,  a.  m.,  and  to  go  on  till  two 
or  three  in  the  morning :  sometimes  from 
four  A.M.  to  twelve  at  night.  Some  wit- 
nesses, who  were  in  a  position  freely  to 
state  the  facts,  mention  that  they  have  for 
three  months  successively  worked  twenty 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four."  ....'•  It 
is  the  common  practice,  on  particular  oc- 
casions, such  as  drawing-rooms,  wedding 
or  mourning  orders,  for  the  work  to  be 
continued  all  night.  One  witness  worked 
continually,  without  going  to  bed,  from 
four  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning  to  half- 
past  ten  on  Sunday  morning." 

That,  "  during  the  season,  no  fixed  time 
is  allowed  for  meals ;  the  general  state- 
ment of  the  witnesses  is,  that  about  ten 
minutes  are  allowed  for  breakfast,  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes  for  dinner,  fifteen  min- 
utes or  less  for  tea,  and  the  same  for  sup- 
per, if  that  meal  is  not  deferred,  which  is 
more  usual,  till  the  work  is  over:  even  if 
that  be  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock.  Cold 
mutton,  salt  beef,  and  hard  puddings  are 
frequently  the  only  food  provided  for  din- 
ner." 

It  has  been  proved  that  the  work-rooms 
which  the  commissioner  examined  were, 
"  with  a  few  exceptions,  too  small  for  the 
number  of  workers,  nor  were  any  efficient 
means  of  ventilation  provided ;  so  that 
from  this  and  other  defects,  the  rooms 
were  complained  of  as  being  at  one  time 
cold,  and  at  other  times  suffocatingly  hot. 
A  surgeon  states,  that  he  has  known  one 
house  where  the  young  women  worked  in 
a  perfectly  dark  kitchen,  which  was  light- 
ed night  and  day  with  gas.  .  .  .  The 
sleeping-rooms  are  often  crowded  and 
confined.  One  medical  man  speaks  of 
having  seen  five  young  persons  in  one 
bedj  in  an  attic." 


It  is  shown  that,  '•  The  understanding 
on  which  the  apprentice  pays  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  frequently  of  considerable 
amount,  is,  that  she  shall  be  taught  all 
branches  of  the  business ;  but  it  not  un- 
frequently  happens  that  the  apprentices 
are  kept  at  plain  work,  or  are  taught  only 
a  part  of  the  business,  so  that  at  the  end 
of  the  term  they  have  either  to  pay  for 
proper  instruction  or  to  give  their  services 
gratuitously  for  a  considerable  period.  .  .  . 
Tlie  journey  women,  excepting  superior 
hands,  receive  very  poor  wages ;  and 
many  of  them,  being  engaged  only  for 
the  season,  at  the  end  of  which  they  are 
throvvu  out  of  employment,  their  slender 
means  are  soon  exhausted,  and  they  are 
driven  to  the  most  severe  distress,  some- 
times to  prostitution." 

It  is  slated,  that,  '•  In  some  houses,  no 
meals  except  breakfast  are  provided  on 
Sunday  ibr  the  apprentices,  improvers, 
&c.  A  case  is  stated  of  a  young  person 
who  walked  about  the  streets  all  day,  in 
consequence  of  being  denied  a  dinner  at 
her  employer's.  As  no  distinction  is  made 
in  favour  ol"  those  vv'ho  have  no  friends  in 
London,  such  treatment  is  likely  to  lead 
to  the  greatest  moral  evil." 

And  the  evidence  of  the  most  highly 
respectable  meclica]  men,  attested  by  their 
names,  includes  the  following  facts  :— 
"  Their  constitution  receives  a  shock  from 
which  it  never  recovers ;  they  may  leave 
off  work  for  a  period,  they  may  go  into 
the  country  to  their  friends,  but  they  never 
regain  their  health.  .  .  .  Indigestion  in  its 
most  severe  form,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
pulmonary  affections  threatening  con- 
sumption, and  various  affections  of  the 
eyes  ;  great  constitutional  weakness,  in- 
dicated by  a  degree  of  pallor,  or  blood- 
less condition  of  the  body,"  prevail.  "  It 
is  not  unusual  lor  the  girls  and  young 
women  to  iaint  at  their  work.  These  at- 
tacks depending  on  the  condition  just  no- 
ticed, joined  to  the  exhaustion  of  long 
hours  and  heated  rooms,  were  described 
to  me  as  being  very  alarming,  and  often 
even  requiring  medical  aid.  .  .  .  Distor- 
tion of  the  spine,  and  consequent  projec- 
tion of  one  shoulder,  are  very  common : 
also  cases  of  severe  and  obstinate  ulcers 
in  young  dress-makers.  All  the  witnesses, 
medical  and  others,  spoke  of  the  very  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  consumption,  which 
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carries  off  a  large  number  of  victims.  It 
is  a  serious  aggravation  of  all  this  evil, 
that  the  unkindness  of  the  employer  very 
frequently  causes  these  young  persons, 
when  they  become  unwell,  to  conceal 
their  illness  for  fear  of  being  sent  out  of 
the  house :  and  in  this  manner  the  disease 
often  becomes  increased  in  severity,  or  is 
even  rendered  incurable.  Some  of  the 
principals  are  so  cruel  as  to  object  to  the 
young  women  obtaining  medical  assist- 
ance."* 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  plain  facts  that 
have  been  collected,  not  merely  from  the 
sufferers,  but  from  many  most  respectable 
employers,  who,  lamenting  over  the  ex- 
tent of  an  evil  which  they,  individually, 
do  their  utmost  to  obviate  within  their 
own  limited  sphere,  but  against  which  no 
opposition  will  succeed  that  is  not  power- 
fully backed  by  the  ladies  of  England, 
have  voluntarily  exhibited  this  frightful 
state  of  things  and  appealed  for  help  to 
remedy  it.  We  have  not  tinted  the  pic- 
ture so  darkly  as  a  strict  adherence  to 
truth  would  have  warranted  our'  doing, 
because  such  a  course  was  not  requisite : 
we  only  wished  to  show  the  natural  re- 
sults of  the  system. 

The  name  of  Ann  King  may  not  be 
traced  on  the  village  grave-rail  of  any 
young  milliner  who  has  died  of  consump- 
tion, brought  on  exclusively  by  such 
means  as  we  have  described  in  her  case ; 
but  every  grave-yard  in  London,  and 
many  a  one  the  land  over  would  be  stud- 
ded with  such  recitals,  did  each  sepulchre 
bear  above  it  the  history  of  its  mouldering 
tenant. 

The  name  of  Frances  King  may  not  be 
enrolled  on  the  police  report  of  any  sta- 
tion-house, as  that  of  a  young  dress- 
maker, goaded  by  her  employment  to 
prostitution,  to  drinking,  to  public  dis- 
turbance, and  a  goal :  but  many,  many 
are  yearly  cut  off  in  one  or  another  stage 
of  this  fearful  course.  And  these  are 
surely  wrongs,  cruel,  tyrannical,  coward- 
ly wrongs,  that  cannot  be  palliated,  that 
ought  not  to  be  tolerated  in  a  christian 
land.  Oh,  when  the  great  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  warned  his  female  converts  from 
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'  paganism,  •'  women  professing  godliness," 
against  too  great  a  love  for  "  putting  on  of 
apparel,"  or  adorning  themselves  in  "cost- 
ly array,"  did  the  spirit  that  was  in  him 
foreshow  what  should  come  of  that  world- 
ly lust  in  fair  and  free  and  happy  Brit- 
ain, when  at  her  height  of  national  glory 
and  spiritual  privilege  ?  We  cannot  empty 
this  ocean  of  vanity  in  one  class,  and  sel- 
fishness in  another;  but  we  may,  God 
helping  us,  raise  a  breakwater  that  shall 
curb  its  force  and  prevent  its  bursting  in, 
to  bring  ruin,  destitution  and  death  to  the 
hearths  of  England's  cottages — the  most 
humble  perhaps,  but  not  the  least  inde- 
pendent, or  the  least  sacred  and  valuable 
among  her  cherished  homes.      '     ' 

It  is  the  peculiar  work  of  Christianity, 
wherever  it  is  established,  to  elevate  wo- 
man from  the  debased  position  in  which 
she  is  elsewhere  placed.     How  lovely  is 
the  spectacle  of  female  devotion  and  fidel- 
ity, love  stronger  than  death,  manifested 
by  women,  and    those   generally  of  the 
lowlier  classes,  towards   our  Lord   Jesus 
and  his  apostles  !    The  continual  mention 
made  of  them  in  the  New  Testament  is 
very  remarkable ;  and  He,  the  Lord,  w^ho 
changes  not,  looks  down  from  the  height 
of  his  glory  on  the  very  humblest  of  his 
handmaidens  toiling  below,  no  less  benig- 
nantly  than  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  he 
beheld  the  sorrows,  heard  the  plaint,  and 
answered  the  prayer  of  those  who  ap- 
pealed to  him.     How,  then,  dwelleth  the 
love  of  Christ  in  us,  if  we  connive  at  the 
cruel  oppression  exercised  over  the  help- 
less young  females  of  our  land?     How 
dare  we  profess  His  holy  Name,  and  as- 
sume to  be  partakers  in  the  joy  of  his 
salvation,  while  lending  ourselves  to  this 
worst  of  wrong  and  robbery,  the  wrong 
and    robbery  of  the   poor  ?     Is  this  the 
mind  that  was  in  Christ  Jesus?     There 
is   one   female   named,    who  went   forth 
to  the   dance,  as   one  of  courtly  splen- 
dour, and  elicited  even   royal  applause, 
while  captivating  a  throng  of  nobles  by 
her   external   appearance ;   yet   who,    in 
that  very  act,  brought  upon  her  soul  the 
guilt  of  innocent  blood.     May  God  in  Flis 
rich  mercy  deliver  the  daughters  of  Eng- 
land from  such  a  snare  ! 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE    villager's    EXCHANGE. 

The  great  privilege  of  women  in  do- 
mestic life  is  certainly  that  of  making 
man's  home  so  attractive  as  to  counteract 
the  many  inducements  that  may  cross  his 
path  to  become  a  rover  from  it.  This 
privilege  we  find  especially  prized  among 
the  humbler  classes  of  our  countrywo- 
men, wherever  the  march  of  demoraliza- 
tion has  not  trampled  down  and  blighted 
the  fairest  flowers  that  blossom  in  the 
wilderness  of  man's  sojourn.  Some  may 
indeed  fulfil  their  task  less  cheerfully,  less 
zealously,  than  others :  but  there  are  cer- 
tain duties  so  manifestly  appertaining  to 
the  wife  and  mother,  that  wholly  to  neg- 
lect them  would  be  doing  violence  not 
only  to  the  best  but  to  the  strongest  im- 
pulses of  her  nature.  To  nourish  her 
little  ones,  to  clothe  their  bodies,  watch 
over  their  health,  and  protect  them  from 
danger ;  to  clean  and  order  her  dwelling, 
however  poor,  to  cook  her  husband's  food, 
wash  and  mend  his  wearing  apparel,  and 
study  the  most  frugal  outlay  of  his  earn- 
ings and  her  own ; — these  are  tasks  from 
which  no  English  female  desires  to  shrink, 
and  the  ready  fulfilment  of  which  is,  of  all 
things,  best  calculated  to  retain  the  pref 
erence  of  early  days,  to  attach  the  man 
to  his  own  dwelhng,  and  to  save  him  from 
the  drunkenness,  the  vice,  the  misery,  of 
those  whose  hours  of  leisure  are  passed 
in  a  beer-shop. 

In  John  Smith  and  hie  wife  Alice  we 
are  now  to  contemplate  an  instance  of 


this  merciful  provision  of  God,  where  ex- 
treme poverty,  bringing  with  it  a  long 
train  of  severe  privations,  had,  indeed, 
often  depressed  the  spirits  and  debilitated 
the  frames  of  the  humble  family,  but 
never  interposed  between  the  wife  and 
her  legitimate  duties.  There  might,  in- 
deed, be  scarcely  a  chair  to  sit  down  upon, 
and  the  solid  old  walnut-tree  table  had 
been  sold  for  the  difference  in  price  be- 
tween so  substantial  an  article  and  the 
ricketty  bit  of  deal  that  now  stood  in  its 
place ;  but  those  chairs  were  clean,  and 
the  table  scoured  into  as  near  an  approach 
to  its  natural  colour  as  past  neglect  and 
ill-usage  would  admit  of.  Hardly  a  hand- 
ful of  hot  ashes  mouldered  in  the  ffrate, 
but  the  hearth  was  clean  swept,  the  bars 
rubbed,  and  even  the  battered  candlestick 
compelled  to  shine,  on  the  projecting  ledge 
that  formed  a  mantelpiece.  Patch  after 
patch,  of  such  textures  and  such  colours 
as  chance  placed  within  her  reach  had 
been  laid  by  the  careful  mother  on  every 
garment  in  their  united  wardrobe,  and 
formed  a  motley  display;  yet  was  every 
piece  neatly  put  into  its  place,  and  often 
had  a  stitch  in  time  stopped  the  progress 
of  a  rent  not  yet  perceptible  to  a  less 
watchful  eye.  Water  was  not  scarce, 
neither  was  a  price  set  on  it,  and  all  that 
water,  plentifully  appHed,  could  do  to 
cleanse  and  freshen  the  poor  children, 
and  to  render  their  garments  sweet,  was 
liberally  done.  All  this,  too,  was  a  mat- 
ter of  course  ;  Alice  took  no  credit  to 
herself  for  doing  what  it  would  have  been 
a  sore  trial  to  her  to  leave  undone ;  and 
Smith  did  not  praise  his  home — he  only 
loved  it. 
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The  failure  of  his  accustomed  employ- 
ment by  the  absorption  of  his  former  mas- 
ter's little  farm  into  the  leviathan  fields 
of  the  squire,  drove  poor  Smith  from  one 
shift  to  another,  until  his  only  resource 
was  the  board  of  guardians,  who  sat  to 
superintend  the  affairs  of  the  union  only 
four  miles  off.  His  case  was  taken  into 
consideration,  and  work  was  provided  by 
the  parish.  He  was  set  to  break  stones 
on  the  road,  and  a  shilling  a  day  was  al- 
lotted to  him.  This  seemed  at  first  a  great 
bonus;  but  a  little  experience  proved  the 
utter  impossibiHty  of  providing  rent,  firing, 
clothing,  and  food  out  of  it.  Besides, 
Smith  was  disabled  for  nearly  a  week 
from  the  effects  of  a  blow  accidentally 
falling  on  his  hand  from  the  sharp  hammer 
of  a  fellow-workman ;  and  no  allowance 
was  made  for  the  period  of  his  absence 
from  his  place  of  toil;  the  cause  being 
attributed  to  his  unpardonable  awkwartk 
ness,  if  not  to  design.  This  week's  suf- 
ferings completely  decided  the  family  as 
to  their  future  plans ;  and  we  are  to  ac- 
company them  to  W ,  a  town  abun- 
dant in  metal  works,  with  their  five  chil- 
dren, the  youngest  being  under  two  years 
of  age  and  the  eldest  eleven.  The  union 
has  supplied  them  with  means  of  travel- 
ling thither,  and  they  arrive  to  take  pos- 
session of  a  new  abode. 

Turning  off  from  the  main  street  into  a 
narrow  lane,  they  proceed  some  way,  and 
then  again  strike  off  to  a  covered  passage, 
where  breathing  is  difficult  to  a  party  who 
never  before  inhaled  other  air  than  that 
of  the  open  country.  At  the  end  of  this  pas- 
sage they  emerge  again  into  a  sort  of  laby- 
rinth of  hovels,  interspersed  with  buildings 
somewhat  more  resembling  small,  though 
very  rude  houses,  whence  the  clang  of 
forges,  and  hammers  coming  in  contact 
with  metal  substances,  with  the  hot  breath 
of  an  occasional  furnace  passing  over  the 
cheek,  indicate  workshops.  Here  the  fa- 
ces are  so  begrimed  with  dirt,  and  the 
clothes  so  ragged,  filthy,  and  little  calcu- 
lated to  answer  the  purposes  of  decency, 
that  Alice  Smith  hopes  they  are  not  des- 
tined to  lodge  in  such  a  vicinity  ;  but  an- 
other and  a  more  miserable-looking  dis- 
trict is  still  in  perspective,  consisting  of  a 
very  narrow  row  of  one-storied  tenements, 
opposite  to  which  are  piled  heaps  of  cinder 
dirt,  varied  with  every  species  of  unclean 


accumulation,  while  in  numerous  little 
hollows  that  bestud  the  unpaved  ground, 
and  throughout  a  narrow  gutter,  are  col- 
lected compounds  differing  in  colour  from 
the  pale  yellow  of  liquid  clay  to  the  light 
green  that  mantles  on  a  pool  of  decom- 
posed vegetable  and  copper  refuse,  and 
the  shining  metallic  brown  of  that  which 
has  served  the  purposes  of  the  forge.  She 
shudders  at  the  sights  and  sickens  with 
the  smells  of  this  repulsive  region ;  but  is 
happily  ignorant  of  the  life-destroying 
properties  abounding  in  these  loathsome 
exhalations,  when  the  rain  shall  have 
stirred  them  to  the  bottom  of  their  dingy 
receptacles,  or  a  sultry  sun  drawn  forth 
the  steaming  venom  to  hang  upon  the 
dull,  heavy,  motionless  air  of  a  region 
where  no  current  of  that  life-sustaining 
element  can  pursue  its  healthful  course  of 
perpetual  change. 

Into  one  of  the  hovels  they  enter,  as 
already  agreed  on  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  a  friend  ;  and  Alice  loses  no  time 
in  spreading  their  small  store  of  provis- 
ions, as  if  wishing  to  withdraw  the  atten- 
tion  of  her  wondering  companions  from 
the  scene  around  them.  She  does,  indeed, 
hope  that  the  internal  aspect  of  the  dwell- 
ing will  greatly  alter  for  the  better  under 
her  accustomed  cares;  but  what  shall  rec- 
oncile her  to  seeing  her  little  ones  asso- 
ciate with  the  squalid  children  who  are 
now  playing  among  the  cinder  heaps,  or 
flinging  stones  into  the  little  pools,  the  pu- 
trid contents  of  which  splash  up  into  their 
faces,  and  further  soil  their  filthy.rags  of 
clothing  ?  Industry,  however,  will  do  won- 
ders ;  and  hope,  in  the  bosom  of  an  affec- 
tionate woman,  is  not  to  be  extinguished 
by  ordinary  means. 

The  door  of  the  hovel  has  been  left 
open,  partly  because  it  wanted  fastenings 
to  close  it,  and  partly  that  the  air  within 
was  even  more  intolerable  than  that  from 
without.  Smith  is  now  trying  to  dis- 
cover the  particular  defect  that  prevents 
its  shutting,  for  the  idle  stragglers  who 
coitie  to  gaze  on  the  strangers,  their  broad 
stare,  rude  remarks,  and  general  appear- 
ance of  what  he  considers  incivility,  have 
become  very  annoying.  A  young  man, 
his  face  begrimed  beyond  all  possibihty 
of  ascertaining  its  natural  colour,  who 
had  been  poising  a  hammer  on  his  fore- 
finger, while  taking  a  leisurely  survey  of 
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the  new-comers,  now  suddenly  pushes 
back  a  knot  of  peeping  children,  and  with 
a  rough  voice  of  evident  good-nature,  ac- 
costs the  master  of  the  dwelhng  :  "  Well, 
old  boy,  let's  see  to  the  doctoring  of  your 
door :  I'll  warrant  a  nail  or  two  will  set 
all  right."  The  wrenching  away  of  a 
crooked  staple,  and  righting  of  a  twisted 
latch,  which  is  presently  effected  by  the 
practised  workman's  hand,  soon  removes 
the  obstacle,  and  from  the  pockets  of  his 
jacket  he  produces  what  is  needed  to  com- 
plete the  fastenings.  All  being  right,  and 
many  thanks  returned,  the  young  artisan 
proceeds  to  inquire  what  line  of  business 
they  are  about  to  embark  in. 

"  I  am  promised  employment  in  Mr. 
's  screw  manufactory." 

"  As  to  that,  your  wife  may  get  work 
easy  enough  at  the  screws,  but  you  won't 
be  taken  in." 

"  Why  not  ?" 

"  'Cause  women  are  all  the  thing  there. 
Out  of  a  hundred  workers,  you  won't  find 
over  ten  men,  and  'tis  the  same  rule  they  j 
go  by  at  all  the  shops,  in  business  that  j 
isn't    out    and    out    beyond   a   woman's  I 
strength." 

"  'Tis  a  bad  rule,  and  one  I  won't  agree  | 
to.  Why  should  women  be  chosen  be- ' 
fore  men  ?"  j 

"  Oh,  the  masters  find  they  work  harder  \ 
d,nd  take  less ;    and  that's  all  they  care 
for." 

"  And  pray  what  do  the  men  do  ?" 

"  Stop  at  home,  cook  the  victuals,  see 
after  the  house,  and  carry  the  baby  to  be 
suckled,  if  there  is  such  a  thing.  But 
you  need  not  look  so  black :  I  see  you 
have  children  big  enough  to  mind  the  lit- 
iJe  ones  ;  and  your  wife's  earnings  will  be 
well-nigh  enough  for  you,  only  you  must 
get  them  two  biggest  lasses  in  at  the  pin- 
makers,  or  something  else.  Why,  you 
may  be  comfortable  enough  so." 

Smith  still  looks  incredulous,  and  angry. 
After  a  pause,  he  says,  "  Suppose,  now,  I 
did  as  you  say,  and  let  the  wife  and  girls 
go  out  to  work  ;  who's  to  mend  and  make, 
to  wash  and  scour,  and  tidy  up  the  place 
of  evenings  ?  Do  you  think  I'd  molly 
about  such  things  myself?" 

'•'Why,  no;  I  s'pose  not:  they  must 
scramble  on  as  others  do ;  and  as  for  the 
evenings,  just  step  over  a  bit,  and  I'll 
show  you  as  neat  a  tap  as  any  in  the 


place,  where  you  may  take  your  pot  and 
pipe,  and  leave  mollying  to  them  that  it 
belongs  to." 

Poor  Alice  hears  this  with  a  beating 
heart :  the  idea  of  toiling  for  her  family  is 
welcome  enough  to  her  mind ;  but  that 
her  husband  should  spend  his  evenings  at 
an  alehouse  is  more  than  she  can  recon- 
cile herself  to.  Before,  however,  a  word 
can  pass  her  lips.  Smith  has  replied  to  the 
obliging  proposal  of  his  new  acquaint- 
ance, ''  No,  no,  my  good  fellow,  I  know  a 
trick  worth  two  of  that.  This  arm  has 
earned  a  living  for  my  wife  and  children 
by  honest  labour,  and  so  it  shall  still  do. 
If  the  mother  and  girls  must  work,  it  shall 
be  under  my  eye ;  and  they  sha'n't  be 
made  slaves  of,  nor  yet  have  to  reproach 
me  with  spending  their  wages  in  drink. 
Thank  you  kindly  for  your  good-will,  but 
we  are  not  the  sort  of  people  to  come 
into  such  fashions." 

"  Well,  they  that  go  to  Rome  must  do 
as  them  at  Rome  does.  When  ymi've 
been  round  to  look  for  work,  you'll  know 
better.  Meantime,  I'll  make  bold  to  ad- 
vise you  to  keep  Mr. to  his  promise 

to  employ  your  wife,  or  she  may  go  far- 
ther and  fare  worse." 

Night  has  passed,  and  the  morning  sun 
would  shine  upon  the  eyes  of  the  rustic 
family,  if  its  beams  could  gain  admittance 
through  so  dense  an  opposing  mass  of 
noxious  exhalations,  and  penetrate  the 
dead,  broken  wall  that  bounds  the  oppo- 
site cinder-heaps  towards  the  east.  BiH 
no  such  wonted  rays  were  necessary  to 
rouse  them  now  from  slumber ;  the  dis- 
cordant clang  of  innumerable  hammers 
has  done  that  long  ago,  intermingled  with 
loud  talking,  oaths,  and  vile  language, 
such  as  the  parents  would  not  willingly 
have  permitted  their  children  to  overhear. 
The  slender  remains  of  yesterday's  store 
are  soon  devoured,  and  Smith  is  about  to 
sally  forth  to  explore  the  town,  when  the 
same  young  man  who  had  already  been 
his  informant,  passes  the  door,  swinging 
his  hammer,  and  gives  a  nod  of  good- 
natured  recognition,  saying,  "Are  you 
going  my  way  ?" 

"  I'm  going  any  way  that  will  bring  me 
10  a  day's  work." 

"  Then  come  along,  and  I'll  show  you 
the  screw  manufactory." 

It  was  not  far  offj  but  sights,  and  smells. 
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and  sounds  of  offence,  more  than  could  be 
found  within  many  a  mile  of  John  Smith's 
village  home,  lay  between  his  present 
abode  and  the  place  of  destination.  He 
enters  the  workshop,  dumb  with  surprise 
at  the  scene  before  him,  and  secretly  con- 
vinced that  his  companion  had  spoken 
truth.  Not  above  one  in  ten  of  the  arti- 
sans is  a  man  ;  women  of  all  ages  are  sta- 
tioned among  the  machinery  pursuing 
their  avocation,  and  in  the  midst  of  what 
Smith  regarded  as  frightful  dangers  ;  for 
the  straps  crossing  in  every  direction  close 
over  his  head,  and  moving  swift  as  light- 
ning in  all  parts  of  the  room,  with  wheels 
whirring,  shafts  revolving,  and  horizontal 
stones  flying  round  at  a  terrific  rate,  while 
the  clang  of  a  hundred  hammers  going  at 
once,  salutes  his  ear ;  these  things  almost 
paralyze  the  astonished  rustic,  who  has 
never  before  v/itnessed  such  a  complica- 
tion of  machinery,  never  heard  such  a  ter- 
rible discord  of  noises,  nor  even  imagined 
th^r  possible  existence. 

VYhile  he  pauses  for  some  encourage- 
ment, the  foreman  approaches  to  inquire 
his  business;  and  being  told  by  his  com- 
panion that  he  is  a  country  labtrurer  in 
search  of  employment,  remarks  they  have 
an  over-stock  of  such  hands  already,  and 
can  take  in  none  but  females.  Smith 
names  the  person  who  promised  him  a 
recommendation  to  that  firm,  and  is  an- 
swered that  it  was  understood  he  had  a 
wife,  able  and  willing  to  work,  for  whom 
they  can  find  employment  at  once.  But 
the  heart  of  the  English^eoman  rises 
against  this  :  "  I'll  make  bold,  sir,  to  look 
about  me,  before  I  set  a  woman  to  work 
instead  of  me.  Mayhap  you  can  direct 
me  to  some  place,  where  an  able-bodied 
man,  willing  to  turn  his  hand  to  any  hon- 
est business,  may  get  employed." 

'•  Indeed  I  can't,  my  good  fellow.  Busi- 
ness is  slack  4ust  now,  and  hands  more 
than  plenty  among  the  men.  Why  should 
not  your  wife  do  the  same  as  other  women  ? 
Why,  here  are  mothers  of  six  or  eight 
children  working  all  day,  as  merry  as 
larks,  and  none  the  worse  for  their  in- 
dustry. I  say,  Betty,"  tapping  a  woman 
near  him  on  the  shoulder,  "  do  you  find 
yourself  the  worse  in  health  for  your  work 
here  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  I  don't ;  I'm  very  well  off,  and 
makes  no  complamts." 


While  she  spoke.  Smith  noticmg  some 
dirty  rags  wrapped  round  her  fingers,  ob- 
serves she  seems  to  have  got  a  hurt. 

"No,  I  ain't;  these  bits  keep  my 
knuckles  from  the  stones :  nobody  need 
be  hurt  that  can  take  care  of  their  own 
fingers." 

A  good-humoured  laugh  accompanying 
the  w^ords.  together  with  the  woman's 
generally  healthy  and  well-fed  appear- 
ance, remove  some  part  of  Smith's  repug- 
nance ;  but  he  is  not  yet  reconciled  to  the 
idea. 

"  Well,  sir,  by  your  leave,  I'll  go  look 
about  for  myself;  and  if  the  worst  comes 
to  the  worst,  'tis  only  sending  my  missus 
here  for  a  i'ew  weeks  till  times  mend." 

"  Nothing  more.  We  give  good  wages 
and  constant  employ ;  and  none  of  our 
people  ever  wish  to  leave  us." 

But  as  Smith  quits  the  premises,  he 
observes  one  thing  that  makes  him  fully 
resolve  never  to  let  any  female  of  his 
family  work  there.  The  arrangement  of 
outhouses  is  such  as  to  set  common  de- 
cency at  defiance ;  the  honest  rustic's 
cheek  burns  with  shame  and  indignation 
as  he  notices  the  constant  outrage  to  which 
modesty  must  be  exposed,  lor  lack  of  a 
very  obvious  needful  separation  in  that 
department. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,"  he  says  to  his  new 
acquaintance,  "  we  poor  folks  in  the 
country  are  not  over  nice  ;  but  this  beats 
all  the  indecency  I  ever  heard  of  down 
there.  I've  done  with  this  manufactory, 
at  any  rate." 

"  If  you  mean  to  wait  till  you  find  a 
place  where  they  manage  any  better,  you'll 
be  long  out  of  work.  'Tis  the  same  all 
over  the  town." 

"  It's  a  shame  to  any  christian  land." 

"  I've  heard  say  so,  and  maybe,  if  I 
hadn't  been  brought  up  to  it,  I  might 
think  the  same.  As  it  is,  nobody  minds  it 
here." 

But  Smith  minds  it;  and  with  indig- 
nant sorrow  of  heart  he  ascertains  the 
truth  of  the  declaration  that  the  same 
scandalous  disregard  of  morality,  and,  in- 
deed, of  right  manly  feeling,  prevails  in 
all  directions ;  not  to  save  money,  for  it 
would  have  cost  nothing  more  to  com- 
mence on  a  right  plan  ;  but  to  avoid  the 
trouble  of  making  a  regulation,  or  of  en- 
forcing it  when  made. 
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The  sensitive  modesty  of  the  upper 
classes  will  doubtless  be  shocked  by  the 
bare  allusion  to  this  subject.  In  what 
have  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  poor 
so  offended  that  they  should  be  placed 
beyond  the  bounds  of  such  defences  as 
guard  even  the  ears  of  their  more  affluent 
sisters  from  the  hearing  of  things,  the 
grossest  practical  abominations  of  which 
are  hourly  forced  upon  them  ?  Woe  to 
the  land  because  of  offences !  and  of  all 
the  woe-working  offences  that  can  be 
named,  that  of  driving  from  our  female 
population  the  grace  of  shame-facedness, 
and  hardening  them  in  the  daily  practice 
of  compulsory  indecency,  is  among  the 
worst.  We  cannot  spare  our  more  re- 
fined readers  the  pain  of  these  allusions  : 
God  grant  that  their  sensitive  delicacy 
may  thereby  be  directed  into  such  a  mani- 
festation as  shall  lead  to  the  throwing  of 
a  shield  of  protection  over  their  wronged 
and  helpless  countrywomen  ! 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE    ENGAGEMENT. 


While  Smith  made  his  round  of  in- 
quiry, Alice  had  gleaned  some  informa- 
tion from  her  neighbours,  which  con- 
vinced her  that  she  must  make  up  her 
mind  to  close  with  the  first  offer  of  em- 
ployment ;  and  now,  on  hearing  the  result 
of  his  expedition  to  the  screw  manufac- 
tory, she  resolves  to  go  the  next  morning, 
avowedly  to  view  the  premises,  but  with 
a  secret  determination  to  engage  herself 
at  once.  Her  husband  relaxes  in  his  op- 
position, partly  because  he  has  too  much 
reason  to  fear  that  it  will  prove  inevitable 
in  the  end,  and  partly  from  the  low,  de- 
pressed feeling  already  stealing  over  him 
from  the  uncongenial  influences  of  this 
new  atmosphere,  the  dark,  dull  aspect  of 
his  miserable  abode,  and  the  spectacle  of 
brutified  human  nature  surrounding  him 
on  all  sides.  He  has  always  been  a  good, 
a  hearty,  industrious  field-labourer,  work- 
ing early  and  late  to  provide  for  his  fam- 
ily ;  but  nothing  like  the  cares  of  a  house- 
hold have  ever  pressed  upon  him.    With 


clock-work  regularity  he  has  gone  forth 
to  his  occupation  ;  and  the  manual  labour 
of  the  day  fairly  done,  the  extra  hour  of 
daylight  has  been  devoted  to  keeping  his 
own  slip  of  garden  neat,  mending  his 
thatch,  white-washing  his  room,  or  listen- 
ing while  his  daughter  Folly  read  out  of 
her  school-books  some  easy  little  tale,  or 
practised  the  scripture  repetition  in  which 
she  hoped  to  be  perfect  by  the  next  Sun- 
day. Alice,  rightly  considering  eight  or 
ten  hours  toil  an  ample  task  for  man,  had 
always  promoted  his  perfect  relaxation 
when  at  home ;  and  by  her  excellent 
management  prevented  his  being  troubled 
with  any  annoyances  there.  Consequent- 
ly, when  out  of  his  regular  w^ork,  Smith 
felt  that  he  was  in  an  element  of  repose ; 
and  now,  having  no  garden  to  interest 
him,  no  old  acquaintance  with  whom  to 
discuss  the  weather,  state  of  crops,  and 
village  politics,  over  the  low  paling  of 
that  dear  little  distant  cottage,  he  could 
only  lounge  about  a  new,  uninteresting 
spot,  so  positively  disgusting  externally, 
that  it  made  the  luxury  of  a  short  pipe  in 
its  innermost  recess  irresistible.  Thus  the 
afternoon  hours  had  passed,  and  the  morn- 
ing brought  an  increase  of  that  wretched 
feeling  of  indolence  which  puts  a  man  out 
of  temper  with  himself,  and  casts  a  gloom 
over  all  surrounding  objects.  He  sees 
Alice,  towards  noon,  tying  on  a  clean 
apron,  brushing  her  blue  Sunday  cloak 
with  great  care,  and  evidently  desirous  to 
make  the  best  of  her  poor  appearance  in 
the  eyes  of  those  to  whom  she  was  about 
to  become  a  suitor  for  work. 

"  Ay,  ay,  lass,  you  may  tidy  yourself  up 
for  a  show ;  but  you'll  find  it  hard  to  be 
dirty  enough  for  the  place  you're  going  to.'"' 

He  reaches  his  hat  with  a  sigh,  and  pre- 
pares to  accompany  her. 

'-  Don't  go,  John  ;  I'd  rather  you  looked 
after  the  little  ones,  and  I'll  take  Polly 
for  company.  I  have  my  wits  about  me, 
and  if  it  comes  to  hiring,  I  shall  make  a 
better  bargain  if  you  ben't  by  ;  for  they'd 
shame  you  out  of  making  too  much  of 
me." 

"  Well,  may>be  you're  right,  for  I  do 
feel  it  a  burning  shame  to  take  you  to 
such  a  market  as  that.  But  mind  you 
make  as  short  an  agreement  as  you  can ; 
for  work  I  will,  the  minute  I  can  find 
employ." 
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"  You  know  I  must  needs  give  over  be- 
fore long — for  a  time  at  least." 

"  Ay,  that  makes  it  a  greater  hardship 
for  you  to  be  slaving  now."  Then  sud- 
denly jumping  up,  he  adds,  "  Take  off 
your  bonnet.  Ally,  for  I  ^uill  get  work,  and 
you  shall  stop  at  home." 

"It's  no  use  your  trying:  it  would  be 
veeks  first ;  and  where  is  the  victuals  to 
come  from  while  we  wait  till  something 
turns  up  1  Besides,  this  is  Saturday  and 
to-morrow  we  can  do  nothing.  I  don't 
deny  it's  unnatural  to  take  women  into 
their  workshops  and  leave  men  to  starve, 
when  they  would  gladly  labour;  but  as 
it  is  so,  John,  we  can't  help  ourselves. 
There,  little  Jenny's  waking:  just  stand 
betwixt,  while  I  slip  out,  or  she'll  cry  after 
me." 

The  foreman  of  the  screw  manufactory, 
well  pleased  with  Alice  Smith's  healthful, 
active  appearance,  and  being  just  now  so 
short  of  new  female  hands,  that  he  is  ac- 
tually in  dread  of  being  obliged  to  hire  a 
man  or  boy,  is  exceedingly  gracious,  and 
the  bargain  is  concluded  without  delay. 
Alice  inwardly  shrinks  from  every  thing 
about  her  :  the  machinery,  the  nature  of 
the  work,  and  the  aspect  of  those  em- 
ployed. She  would  rather  wash  for  the 
whole  parish,  or  scour  the  floors  from  dawn 
to  midnight,  than  become  one  of  such  a 
party  in  such  a  place ;  but  the  thought 
of  her  helpless  children,  and  her  husband 
at  present  no  less  helpless,  has  power  to 
overcome  every  repugnant  feeling.  She 
leaves  the  premises  a  hired  labourer  of 
the  firm,  with  an  injunction  to  come  early 
on  the  Monday  morning. 

Smith  hears  it  in  silence :  self-reproach 
stings  him  ;  but  why  ?  There  is  no  spe- 
cies of  work,  however  laborious,  however 
degrading,  that  he  would  not  eagerly  ac- 
cept and  bless  the  hand  which  offered  it, 
rather  than  see  the  mother  of  his  children 
going  forth  to  such  unseemly  drudgery. 
But  female  labour  is  a  more  marketable 
commodity,  and  they  who  grasp  the  means 
of  living,  and  to  whom  tens  of  thousands 
must  look  for  daily  food,  will  bestow  it 
only  as  best  accords  with  the  suggestions 
of  self-interest.  Poor  Smith  has  as  yet  no 
cause  for  self-reproach :  at  home  he  had 
no  hand  in  the  transfer  of  the  small  farm 
to  the  large  landholder,  nor  has  he  a  voice 
in  regulating  the  labour   market  in  the 


place  to  which  he  is  now  exiled.  He  takes 
off  his  coat,  that  his  careful  wife  may 
direct  Polly  how  to  strengthen  a  place 
where  another  rent  is  threatened,  while 
she  herself  gets  ready  the  children's  well- 
patched  clothes  for  the  morrow's  public 
service,  at  which,  to  the  great  amusement 
of  the  neighbours,  it  is  known  they  all 
purpose  being  present;  and  Smith  inward- 
ly wonders  how  all  this  domestic  work  is 
to  be  done  when  she  is  daily,  and  for  all 
day,  employed  elsewhere. 

Precious  is  the  gospel  to  the  poor  !  The 
wealthy  who  roll  to  church  in  their  car- 
riages may  feel  the  blessedness  of  the  priv- 
ileges permitted  them  to  enjoy,  and  dwell 
upon  the  glories  of  another  state  of  being, 
and  praise  the  mercy  that  holds  forth  to 
sinners  of  every  degree  the  hope  of  par- 
don and  acceptance  in  the  Beloved,  but  it 
is  to  the  poor  whose  hearts  the  Lord  has 
opened  that  the  name  of  Jesus  sounds 
most  sweet  indeed.  They  can  sympa- 
thise with  the  lowly  maiden  of  Nazareth, 
the  carpenter's  betrothed,  undergoing  in 
the  stable  of  an  inn  privations  that  they 
more  than  theoretically  know.  They  can 
attach  to  the  hungering,  the  thirst,  the 
weariness,  the  houseless  exposure  of  their 
incarnate  Lord,  a  reality  of  suffering  that 
their  betters  can  but  fiintly  picture  to 
their  own  imaginations;  and  often  do  the 
untaught  poor  receive  with  such  appro- 
priating simplicity  of  entire  belief,  the 
promises  at  which  the  learned  inv^estigator 
staggers,  that  even  to  their  own  apprehen- 
sions they  are  "  rich  in  faith,"  while  Avant- 
ing,  perhaps,  a  reasonable  human  prospect 
of  to-morrow's  meal. 

We  would  fain  hope  that,  while  John 
Smith,  earnestly  bending  forward,  and  Al- 
ice supporting  on  her  bosom  the  little 
creature  who  had  fallen  asleep,  listen  with 
trust  and  attention  to  the  glad  tidings 
preached  by  a  faithful  minister,  they  are 
so  hungering  and  thirsting  after  righte- 
ousness as  to  ensure  their  being  filled. 
The  children  too,  though  surrounded  by 
strange  faces  and  strange  sights,  are  col- 
lected, attentive,  and  still,  as  if  the  eye  of 
their  own  village  teacher  was  upon  them, 
to  command  or  reprove.  Few  in  that 
congregation  are  more  poorly  clad ;  few 
so  clean,  and  so  contented-looking.  They 
do  not,  indeed,  yet  know  the  extent  of  the 
trials  before  them  ;  but  they  have  suffered 
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enough  to  endear  to  them  in  no  sh"ght 
degree  this  privileged  hour  of  prayer  and 
praise,  and  spiritual  help,  in  the  assembly 
of  devout  worshippers. 

Returning,  they  find  the  young  brasier 
loitering  near  the  door,  who  wonders  that 
they  had  patience  to  sit  so  long  in  a  church, 
and  still  more  that  they  could  keep  the 
children  quiet ;  hinting  that  when  once 
engaged  in  work  during  the  week,  they 
w^ould  find  the  Sunday  too  short  for  such 
a  loss  of  time.  Alice  does  not  like  this 
man,  though  a  little  further  acquaintance 
with  the  class  to  which  he  belongs  would 
convince  her  that  he  is  one  of  the  most 
civil  and  respectably-conducted  among 
them ;  but  his  utter  ignorance  of,  and 
consequent  contempt  for  all  domestic  du- 
ties, comforts,  and  ties,  makes  her  fear 
that  he  will  be  by  no  means  a  profitable 
companion  for  her  husband.  She  has  the 
satisfaction,  however,  of  observing  that 
Smith  neither  smiles  at  his  jokes,  nor  ap- 
pears to  understand  his  hints ;  and  the  very 
scanty  portion  remaining  of  their  store, 
together  w^ith  the  emptiness  of  their  pock- 
ets, cannot  but  supply  a  subject  of  more 
present  pressing  solicitude.  She  asks  of 
this  communicative  neighbour  whether  she 
must  wait  till  the  week's  end  for  the  pay- 
ment of  her  week's  wages. 

"  To  be  sure  you  must,  Saturday  after- 
noon is  pay-day.  But  if  you  are  short  of 
money,  it's  easy  to  get  an  advance,  as  far 
as  a  matter  of  one  or  two  pounds,  from 
your  employer." 

"  Indeed  !"  exclaims  Smith,  "  that's  good 
news  certainly.  How  long  will  he  give 
us  to  pay  it  back  ?" 

"  Why,  you  must  make  an  agreement 
in  this  way.  Your  wife's  wages  come  to 
nine  shillings  a  week ;  you  may  borrow 
of  the  master  a  couple  of  pounds,  for 
present  use,  and  let  him  stop  one  shilling 
and  sixpence  a  week  out  of  the  wages  till 
it's  all  paid  back.  Only  she  must  be 
bound  to  stay  at  the  place  till  then." 

"  She  needn't  be  bound.  When  I  get 
work  I  can  pay  it  out  of  my  wages,  and  let 
her  leave." 

"  That  wouldn't  do.  You  see  the  mas- 
ter has  a  sure  hold  of  his  money  so  long 
p.s  the  person  owing  it  stays  in  his  em- 
ploy. He  can't  be  equally  sure  of  another 
man's  servant ;  and  if  he  lends  you  ready 


money  he  must  choose  his  own  condi- 
tions." 

This  is  plain  enough  ;  but  Smith  secret- 
ly determines  that  he  will  not  borrow  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  present 
demands,  that  his  wufe  may  the  sooner 
find  herself  at  liberty;  and  with  this  reso- 
lution he  accompanies  her  in  the  morning 
to  the  place  of  her  labour.  His  request  is 
favourably  listened  to ;  but  when  he  names 
a  pound  as  the  extent  of  his  requirement, 
the  foreman  assures  him  that  it  is  too  little, 
and  that  it  would  not  be  worth  the  draw- 
ing up  of  a  contract  for  such  a  trifle.  He 
is  persuaded  to  take  two  pounds ;  and  in 
this  form,  supplied  by  an  attorney,  the 
agreement  stands : — 

"  John  Smith  hereby  agrees  to  hire  his 
wife,  Alice  Smith,  to,  and  to  work  solely 

for ,  his  executors,  administrators,  and 

assigns,  for  the  term  of  fifty-two  weeks, 
at  the  trade  of  screw  making ;  and  the 

same ,  his  executors,  administrators, 

and  assigns,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  retain 
out  of  the  wao-es  or  earnincrs  of  the  said 
Alice  Smith  the  sum  of  one  shilling  and 
sixpence  per  week,  till  the  sum  of  two 
pounds  is  fully  paid,  which  is  now  due 
and  owing  from  the  said  Jolm   Smith  to 

the  said  .     If  the  said  John   Smith 

shall  borrow  any  more  money  of  the  said 

while  the  said  Ahce  is  fulfilling  her 

number  of  weeks  as  a  contract  servant, 
she  shall  in  no  wise  leave  the  service  of 
the  said ,  his  executors,  administra- 
tors, and  assigns,  so  long  as  the  said  John 
Smith,  or  Alice  his  wife,  is  indebted  to 
them,"  &c. 

Smith  would  have  cancelled  tlie  bar- 
orain,  when  he  found  that  the  ens^agement 
was  for  a  whole  year;  but  Alice  has  felt 
the  powerful  attraction  of  that  glittering 
gold,  containing,  as  it  does,  the  value  of 
so  many  comforts  for  her  little  almost 
naked  family ;  and  her  anxiety  to  secure 
it,  joined  to  the  good-natured  representa- 
tions of  the  foreman,  with  some  shame  at 
appearing  to  trifle  with  the  master  him- 
self, who  is  v.-aiting,  pen  in  hand,  to  sign 
it,  have  prevailed.  They  both  afllx  their 
marks  to  the  document,  and,  while  Smith 
pockets  the  money,  the  other  party  depos- 
its the  contract  in  a  safe  place.  To  some 
persons  it  would  have  appeared  strange 
that  so  much  formal  repetition,  such  care- 
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ful  and  exact  wording,  should  be  held 
needful  in  almost  forcing  so  small  an  ad- 
vance of  wages  on  a  servant ;  but  in  all 
these  things  there  is  a  method,  and  a 
very  sufficient  reason  for  each.  The  con- 
tract is  a  faithful  copy  of  one  actually  en- 
tered into  under  circumstances  similar  to 
those  which  we  are  now  describing,  save 
only  that  the  man,  and  not  his  wife,  was 
the  person  bound  to  labour. 

The  nod  and  smile  with  which  husband 
and  wife  now  part  wear  on  both  sides  an 
assumed  cheerfulness,  for  their  hearts  are 
heavy  enough.  Smith,  however,  congrat- 
ulates himself  that  he  has  money  in  hand 
to  lay  out  in  preparing  some  comforts 
against  her  return :  and  she  feels  thank- 
ful  to  be  so  soon  engaged  at  work,  with 

CO  ? 

no  prospect  of  a  speedy  removal  from  her 
sphere  of  industry.  What  that  is  we  must 
now  attempt  to  describe. 

The  various  processes  through  which  a 
screw  passes  from  its  original  form  as  a 
plain  bit  of  iron  to  perfect  fitness  for  use, 
are  carried  on  under  that  roof,  respect- 
ively called  forging,  turning  up,  nicking, 
worming,  and  topping.  All  arc  not  done 
in  the  same  apartment,  some  requiring 
different  machinery  from  the  rest ;  and 
that  in  which  Alice  is  stationed — the 
worming — has  a  great  deal,  connected 
by  a  multitude  of  straps.  Her  business 
is  to  apply  each  screw,  already  fashioned 
out,  to  a  machine  which,  with  a  very  rapid 
motion,  cuts  the  worm  round  it.  This  re- 
quires great  care,  as  nothing  can  stop  the 
revolutions  of  the  engine,  and  a  slight  de- 
gree even  of  tremor  will  bring  the  fingers 
into  contact  with  the  whirling  steel,  cut- 
ting,  bruising,  and  perhaps  crushing  the 
hand.  Alice  has  done  much  harder  work, 
but  nothing  half  so  difficult;  and  the  rude- 
ness of  her  next  neighbour,  who  calls  her 
stupid  fool  when  a  slight  exclamation  an- 
nounces that  she  is  hurt,  tends  to  increase 
her  nervousness.  She,  however,  knows 
that  practice  wnll  familiarize  her  wit'i  the 
method  of  working,  and  resolves  to  ex- 
pect no  sympathy  from  her  companions. 

Dinner  hour  arrives,  and  the  machi- 
nery stops  ;  many  of  the  labourers  hurry 
home  to  their  meal,  but  others,  having 
brought  some  provision,  or  receiving  it 
from  friends  who  leave  it  for  them,  sit 
down  m  groups  to  eat  it,  in  an  open  part 
of  the  room.    Alice  had  felt  the  unpleas- 
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antness  of  her  situation  far  less  while  em- 
ployed at  her  machine  than  now ;  she  had 
brought  her  bread  and  cheese  with  her, 
and  finds  herself  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  strangers,  whose  looks,  language,  and 
apparel,  are  almost  equally  offensive  to 
the  modest  and  cleanly  village  matron. 
Some  there  are  who  seat  themselves  apart, 
and  in  melancholy  silence  eat  what  they 
have  ;  and  a  few  look  as  though,  like  her- 
self, they  would  gladly  have  closed  their 
ears  to  much  of  what  was  going  on  around 
them ;  but  these  are  exceptions,  and  the 
general  fact  is  too  plain,  that  of  the  moral 
sense  very  little  can  exist  there.  Self-re- 
spect appears  indeed  incompatible  with  so 
much  habitual  uncleanliness  of  person  and 
looseness  of  discourse  ;  and  Alice  feels  that 
her  sex  is  cruelly  wronged  by  being  placed 
in  a  situation  so  fraught  with  evils,  and 
even  compelled  to  occupy  it  by  the  refusal 
of  the  masters  to  employ  those  who  are 
by  nature  far  better  fitted  for  such  employ- 
ment. She  sees  several  infants  brought 
in  by  idle-looking,  half-starved,  or  half- 
drunken  men,  and  by  children  much  too 
young  for  such  a  charge,  to  be  nourished 
at  the  breast  during  this  short  cessation 
of  labour.  The  wTetched  appearance  of 
these  babes  wrings  her  heart :  squalid, 
filthy,  pallid,  emaciated,  and  with  a  gen- 
eral aspect  of  unnatural  stupor  for  which 
she  knows  not  how  to  account,  until  a 
woman  near  her  being  unable  to  rouse 
her  infant  from  its  lethargic  state,  angrily 
exclaims  to  the  dirty  girl  who  brought  it 
in,  "  You've  been  at  the  Godfrey,  dosing 
him  to  death." 

'•  No,  I  hav'n't,"  surlily  answers  the  girl. 

"  Yes,  you  has,"  responds  another ;  "  for 
you  wanted  me  to  give  a  big  spoonful  to 
little  Dickey  too,  that  we  might  have  a 
good  play,  and  called  me  names,  for  say- 
ing, I  wouldn't  kill  him  hke  the  last."  A 
clamorous  discussion  on  all  sides  now  fol- 
lows, while  from  the  various  opinions  ex- 
pressed, the  criminations  and  recrimina- 
tions bandied  about,  Alice  discovers  that  it 
is  the  universal  practice  to  quiet  these 
poor  neglected  babes  during  the  long 
hours,  or  rather  days,  of  their  mother's 
absence,  by  dosing  them  with  a  mixture, 
of  the  nature  of  which  she  is  ignorant, 
but  its  effects  she  clearly  comprehends  to. 
be  very  deadly.  Some  of  the  women  extol 
its  value,  and  maintain  that  it  is  perfectly 
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harmless ;  while  others,  admilting  that  it 
cannot  be  dispensed  with,  adduce  fearful 
instances  of  its  fatal  operation  when 
long  persisted  in.  One  wild-looking  fe- 
male labourer  holds  up  a  shrivelled,  long- 
limbed  little  creature,  the  broad,  fixed,  un- 
meaning stare  of  whose  eyes  is  like  that 
of  a  corpse,  and  says,  "  See,  here's  the 
blessing  of  Godfrey.  This  is  the  third 
that's  gone  the  same  way.  O,  you're  a 
plump  little  soul,  and  a  merry  one,  ain't 
ye?"  and  she  began  roughly  to  dance  it. 
The  poor  babe  uttered  a  faint  cry  of  pain 
and  distress,  on  which  she  folds  it  to  her 
bosom,  kissing  its  clammy  little  hands, 
and  moaning  over  it  some  words  not  in- 
telligible. 

"  It's  better  luck  for  you  and  them  too," 
observes  another  woman,  "  that  they 
should  die  off." 

"  Did  I  ever  say  it  wasn't?" 

Alice,  unable  to  bear  such  a  scene,  now 
bursts  into  tears. 

"  Poor  fool !  you  are  new  to  it;  but  it 
will  soon  come  natural  enough  to  you." 

"  Never !"  exclaims  Alice.  '•  I've  borne 
six  children,  and  one  of  them  is  in  heav- 
en, and  I  gave  it  back  to  God,  because 
he  lent  it,  and  had  a  right  to  take  it  again  : 
but  I  loved  it  as  my  Vii'e,  and  so  I  do 
every  one  of  the  five  that's  left,  and  I 
would  work  the  flesh  off  my  bones  to  keep 
them  all  in  life  and  health  and  comfort. 
But  I  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  wish- 
ing one  of  them  dead." 

"  Have  you  got  a  husband  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  a  kind  one  as  ever  woman 
had." 

"  Is  he  in  work  ?" 

"  He's  trying  might  and  main  to  find 
some,  and  willing  to  put  his  hand  to  what- 
ever turns  up.  Can  you  tell  me  of  any 
thing  to  be  had  in  the  way  of  work  lor  a 
stout  healthy  man  ?" 

"  There's  plenty  belonging  to  us,  that 
would  get  the  first  of  it  if  it  were  to  be 
had ;  but  you  will  see,  he'll  soon  be  as 
fond  of  domg  nothing,  as  lazy  and  as 
drunken  as  the  brute  that's  coming  to 
fetch  herbabby," — pointing  to  the  mother 
of  the  little  spectre  ;  "  and  you  may  work 
the  flesh  ofi'  your  bones  fast  enough, 
without  earning  more  than  he'll  spend  in 
gin." 

The  healthy  glow  on  Alice's  cheek 
deepens  to  crimsoDj  as  she  replies,  •'  You 


speak  unjustly,  neighbour,  of  one  you 
don't  know." 

Before  anything  more  could  pass,  the 
bell  had  rung ;  each  infant  was  hastily 
borne  away  by  its  nurse,  and  Alice 
shrunk  from  the  ?av^age,  bloated  aspect 
of  the  man  who  mechanically  takes  the 
shrinking  child  from  its  mother,  whose 
half-averted  glance  oi'  disgust  as  she 
yields  it  to  him,  in  some  measure  accounts 
for  her  readiness  to  see  her  little  ones  in 
their  coffins.  Other  men,  she  also  ob- 
serves, who  have  brought  hot  food  or 
babes  to  their  wives,  whose  looks  bespeak 
more  of  helplessness  and  stupidity  than 
poverty ;  with  one  whose  whole  appear- 
ance is  that  of  patient,  uncomplaining  en- 
durance, whilst  he  receives  what  are  evi- 
dently the  commands  of  a  perfect  virago, 
red-faced,  and  with  every  symptom  of  in- 
temperance upon  her.  In  vain  does  she 
look  around  for  some  instance  of  that  at- 
tachment between  wife  and  husband, 
mother  and  child,  which  has  ever  sweet- 
ened her  cup  of  poverty.  All  seems  so 
unlike  what  she  has  been  accustomed  to. 
that  it  resembles  a  disagreeable  dream. 
Unspeakably  does  her  heart  yearn  to- 
wards her  own  poor  home  of  peace  and 
love,  towards  her  kind  husband,  her 
one  blooming  boy,  and  four  lively  girls. 
Thoughts  of  what  may  be,  when  another 
is  added  to  the  party  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, do  indeed  intrude  ;  but  she 
strives  to  banish  them,  and  to  shut  her 
ears  against  the  discourse  carried  on  by 
two  females  at  her  side,  in  the  hearing  of 
a  male  workman. 

Before  accompanying  Alice  back  to  her 
home,  we  will  explain  some  of  the  dispu- 
ted virtues  of  Godfrey's  cordial ;  and  in  so 
doing,  to  avoid  any  possible  suspicion  of 
misrepresenting  the  matter,  we  will  quote, 
verbatim,  the  evidence  collected  on  this 
subject  by  a  commissioner  who  explored 
the  abodes  of  misery,  deprived  of  their 
proper  domestic  superintendent,  and  who 
traced  to  its  root  this  enormous  evil  in  a 
manufacturing  town. 

"  Godfrey's  Cordial  is  a  mixture  of 
boiled  treacle  and  water,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  certain  portion  of  opium.  Moth- 
ers purchase  it  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing their  children  quiet,  or  of  '  sleeping 
them,'  during  the  time  the  mother  goes 
out  to  work.     Many  children  are  killed  by 
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it;  some  waste  away  to  skeletons,  and 
their  sufferings  are  prolonged  ;  others  die 
more  easily.  Every  chemist  and  drug- 
gist here  makes  his  own  Godfrey.  It  is 
left  to  the  apprentice  to  concoct,  or  to  the 
chemist's  wife.  It  stands  in  a  great  jug 
on  the  counter  for  sale.  They  are  all 
obliged  to  keep  this  medicine,  or  they 
would  lose  their  custom. 

"  Not  one  of  them  probably  could  reply 
lo  the  question  of  what  quantity  of  opium 
there  was  in  a  quart  of  his  Godfrey.  He 
does  not  know,  because  his  apprentice  or 
his  wiie  made  it ;  his  apprentice  or  his 
wife  cannot  know,  because  they  made  no 
estimate  of  how  much  evaporation  of  the 
boihng  treacle  and  water  took  place,  either 
before  or  after  they  put  in  the  opium. 
Thus,  if  a  certain  quantity  of  opium  was 
ordered  by  the  chemist  to  a  gallon  of 
water  and  two  pounds  of  treacle,  the 
water  and  treacle  might  have  evaporated 
to  three  pints,  and  one  and  a  half  pounds. 
while  the  quantity  of  opium  remained 
nearly  the  same,  (perhaps  quite  the  same, 
if  only  just  dropped  in,)  as  though  no 
such  diminution  of  the  diluting  portion  by 
evaporation  had  taken  place.  Therefore, 
two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  of  this  cordial, 
given  to  an  infant,  would  be  stronger  of 
poison  than  anybody  knew. 

"  Since  infants  are  continually  left  in 
charge  of  children  of  eight  or  nine  years 
old  during  the  whole  day,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  suppose  that  in  many  cases  this 
child  knows  where  to  find  the  Godfrey. 
I  have  been  told  so  by  children." 

This  may  throw  light  on  the  appalling 
fact,  that  in  some  of  the  great  manufac- 
turing towns  one  half  of  all  the  children 
born  among  the  working  population,  die 
in  their  first  year. 


CHAPTER  III 


DOMESTIC    CHANGES. 


Accompanying  Ahce  Smith  to  her 
home,  we  shall  find  a  joyous  welcome 
prepared,  and  wonderful  changes  appa- 
rent. Several  articles  of  furniture,  such 
as  before  they  dared  not  have  dreamed 


of  possessing,  together  with  a  good  hoi 
supper,  and  the  still  mirthful,  innocent, 
laughing  faces  of  her  children,  make  Alice 
resolve  to  forget  how  deeply  her  husband 
must  have  dipped  into  the  loan ;  and 
when  she  had  heard  that  he  had  only  laid 
out  twenty  shillings,  she  commends  his 
frugality ;  at  the  same  time  gently  hinting 
that  they  must  consider  the  most  neces- 
sary things  first,  and  save  a  little  for  any 
sudden  call.  The  many  enquiries  put  to 
her  concerning  her  day's  work  she  an- 
swers cautiously,  suppressing  whatever 
might  give  them  pain  ;  and  though  not  a 
little  tired,  she  remains  up  an  hour  be- 
yond her  usual  time,  to  put  her  house- 
hold in  due  order  for  the  morrow.  She 
must  be  at  her  post  by  seven  o'clock,  and 
twelve  hours'  absence  from  her  little 
flock  is  more  than  she  can  reconcile  her- 
self to;  but  that  trade  is  very  brisk  now, 
a  large  order  for  screws  has  been  receiv- 
ed from  the  railway,  and  no  time  must  be 
lost. 

Saturday  arrives,  and  Richards,  the 
young  brazier,  has  convinced  Smith  that 
he  ought  himself  to  receive  his  wife's 
wages,  instead  of  allowing  her  to  mix 
with  a  parcel  of  rude  people  at  the  public- 
house  where  all  are  paid.  Alice  is  glad 
of  the  arrangement,  not  only  on  this  ac- 
count, but  because  it  affords  her  a  little 
more  time  to  clean  up  for  Sunday.  By 
working  every  night  herself,  and  fixing 
for  Polly,  she  has  kept  the  mending  pretty 
well  done ;  and  on  Friday  evening  she 
had,  much  against  her  will,  washed  out 
the  linen,  filling  the  little  room  with  damp 
and  discomfort  while  drying  it;  an  annoy- 
ance so  new  to  Smith,  that  he  could  not 
help  grumbling  a  little,  and  declaring  she 
must  in  future  put  it  out  to  a  neighbour 
to  wash,  or  he  should  be  obliged  to  leave 
home  till  it  was  over.  Alice  sees  with 
secret  anguish  that  six  days'  absence  from 
her  home  has  sufficed  to  unsettle  all  within 
it ;  that  her  husband  has  become  fretful 
and  restless,  her  children  wayward  and 
unruly,  inclined  to  quarrel  with  each  other, 
and  to  form  intimacies  with  some  of  the 
little  neighbours,  whose  appearance  and 
manners  had  so  greatly  repelled  them  at 
first ;  w^hile  her  word,  once  all  potent  in 
influencing  them,  has  lost  much  of  its  au- 
thority. Little  Jenny,  in  her  broken  lan- 
guage, talks  of  naughty  mammy  going 
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out,  and  of  being  pinched  and  slapped ; 
and,  worst  of  all,  she  overhears  an  oath 
whispered  by  Jack,  her  only  boy,  seven 
years  old,  in  an  angry  tone  to  his  eldest 
sister,  who  retaliates  by  a  most  coarse 
epithet  of  abuse.  Alice  hopes  that  the 
long  afternoon  of  Saturday,  and  the  whole 
of  Sunday,  may  suffice  to  bring  things 
back  into  their  original  good  order ;  but, 
instead  of  the  hearty  co-operation  that  she 
looked  for  from  her  husband,  she  finds 
him  evidently  indifferent  to  what  is  going 
wrong,  and  seemingly  under  a  degree  of 
excitement,  the  origin  of  which  is  but  too 
apparent  when  he  lays  down  her  week's 
wages,  two-and-sixpence  short,  observing, 

"  There's  eighteenpence  stopped  by  the 
master,  and  a  shilling  I  was  forced  to  lay 
out  at  the  public." 

"  How  do  you  mean,  John  ?" 

"  Why,  it  seems  every  man  as  gets  his 
wages  is  expected  to  lay  out  a  shilling  in 
drink,  at  the  tap  where  they  wait  for  the 
money.  'Tis  ail  of  a  piece  with  the  rest 
of  the  robbery  plan  ;  but  a  man  can't  help 
himself — he  must  do  like  the  rest." 

"  What  a  shame !"  exclaimed  Alice. 
"Hadn't  I  better  go  myself  another  day? 
They  can  hardly  have  the  face  to  ask  it 
from  a  woman." 

"  No  ?  I  saw  women  tippling  as  hearty 
as  the  best  of  'em ;  and  I'd  sooner  not 
have  my  wife  get  into  such  ways." 

"You  needn't  fear  it,  John.  Nothing 
would  bring  me  to  drink." 

"  Meaning  it's  easy  to  bring  me  to  it, 
I'm  much  obliged  to  you." 

"  I  mean  no  such  thing,"  says  poor  Alice, 
with  tears  starting  to  her  eyes ;  but  she 
sees  it  more  prudent  to  say  nothing  farther 
at  present,  and  with  a  heavy  heart  but 
nimble  hand,  proceeds  with  her  household 
labour. 

She  has  some  difficulty  in  prevailing  to 
bring  all  her  straggling  flock  to  attend 
public  worship  on  the  Sunday  morning; 
and  Smith  declares  that  in  future  he  shall 
only  go  to  the  afternoon  prayers,  seeing 
no  reason  why  they  should  knock  them- 
selves up  so  early  in  the  day,  when  all 
the  neighbours  were  resting  themselves,  or 
lounging  about,  half-clad. 

Another  Saturday,  and  things  are  going 
on  much  worse.  Alice  feels  it  hard  that, 
as  the  whole  family  subsist  by  her  labour, 
no  one  should  be  willing  to  make  the 


slightest  sacrifice  to  her  comfort,  or  show 
any  inclination  to  assist  her  efforts  at  pre- 
serving order  and  decency  at  home.  Poor 
Smith  is  by  no  means  unkind,  but  listless 
and  dull:  sometimes  complaining  of  the 
torment  the  children  are  to  him,  but  again 
correcting  himself  by  observing  that  if  it 
wasn't  for  her  industry,  they  might  all 
starve  together.  Cursing  the  covetous- 
ness  of  the  employers,  which  made  them 
reject  the  services  of  men ;  and  at  the 
same  time  remarking,  that  if  he  did  get 
work  nobody  knew  what  would  become 
of  the  children  when  left  to  themselves. 
It  is  plain  that  he  makes  no  effort  to  find 
employ  ;  for  idle  habits  have  taken  a  hold, 
and  he  cannot  shake  them  off.  Mean- 
while the  loan  has  been  slipping  away ; 
the  reduction  of  half-a-crown  from  her 
wages  is  more  than  Alice  can  afford  to 
lose ;  and  while  her  body  is  sorely  fatigued, 
and  her  spirits  depressed  through  the  per- 
severing monotony  of  her  employment, 
she  feels  the  spring  of  mind  that  had  dis- 
tinguished her  giving  way,  and  discour- 
agement almost  amounting  to  despair  sue 
ceeding  every  new  survey  that  she  takes 
of  their  situation. 

One  evening,  Smith  being  absent,  Rich- 
ards comes  in,  and  after  a  few  common 
remarks,  thus  proceeds :  "  You  are  such  a 
different  person  from  our  women  here, 
that  I  feel  for  you  more  than  for  any  ol 
them  ;  and  though  I've  helped  many  a 
fellow  to  spend  his  money  over  at  the 
Checquers,  yet  I'd  rather  keep  Smith  out 
of  it,  for  your  sake." 

"  Thank  you  kindly  ;  but  he  isn't  often 
there." 

"  Not  there,  but  elsewhere,  where  the 
liquor  is  as  strong.  I  can't  think,  with 
your  family,  and  keeping  them  so  decent, 
you  can  afford  it,  out  of  your  wages;  and 
I  want  to  advise  you  to  try  two  things ; 
one  or  both,  if  you  won't  be  affronted. 
You  had  best,  without  delay,  put  two  of 
the  biggest  children  to  work ;  and  you 
had  best  speak  to  your  master  about 
tommy.  It  will  save  your  husband  some 
temptation." 

Our  readers  may  wish  to  know  what 
tommy  may  signify :  it  is  the  familiar 
name  for  a  plan  of  payment  adopted  by 
some  employers  in  almost  all  branches, 
and  by  too  many  forced  on  their  work- 
people, called  by  them  the  truck  system. 
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The  proprietor  of  an  establishment,  whe- 
ther manufactory,  mine,  or  whatever  it 
may  be,  enters  into  a  contract  with  a 
shopkeeper  to  supply  his  work-people  with 
articles  for  daily  consumption  on  his  order: 
or  else,  at  his  own  cost,  he  opens  such 
warehouse,  employing  an  agent  to  super- 
intend it.  On  the  Saturday  night,  instead 
of  money,  the  workman  receives  an  order 
to  the  amount  of  his  wages,  and  takes  it 
to  the  tommy  shop,  selecting  goods,  at 
whatever  price,  of  course,  the  seller  may 
choose  to  set  on  them,  and  of  whatever 
quality  he  may  choose  to  supply.  The 
profit  to  the  proprietor  is  enormous ;  for, 
if  he  contracts  with  a  tradesman,  the  latter 
pays  him  ten  or  twenty  per  cent,  for  the 
preference,  and,  moreover,  giv^es  the  usual 
credit ;  and  if  he  opens  a  tommy  shop  on 
his  own  account,  the  advantages  are  still 
greater,  more  exclusively  his.  As  thus  : 
we  will  suppose  with  the  commissioner 
already  quoted,  that  "  a  master  purchases 
l,OOOZ.  worth  of  goods  for  his/tommy  shop 
on  the  usual  credit  of  six  months,  and  his 
vvacres  for  six  months  are  IfiOOl.  Ke  is 
enabled  to  get  all  the  profit  on  the  l,OOG/. 
worth  of  goods  sold  at  his  own  price,  be- 
dsides saving  (i.  e.  getting)  the  interest  on 
the  1,000/.  for  six  months;  and  all  tiiis 
without  advancing  one  farthing  for  cash. 
Furthermore,  in  his  payment  of  the  1,000/. 
for  the  goods,  he  not  only  has  the  six 
months'  credit,  but  probably  pays  for  them 
by  a  three  or  four  months'  bill.  A  tommy 
shop  is  a  monopoly  of  the  most  perfect 
kind  in  all  is  ramifications.  Once  estab- 
lished, it  is  always  '  a  fortune'  in  itself 
Of  course  all  these  fortunes  come  out  of 
the  working  man''s  pocket." 

When  it  is  recollected  at  what  interest 
a  man  may  put  out  2,000/.  of  ready  mo- 
ney for  a  year,  and  also  what  actual  profit 
is  made  by  wholesale  purchasing  and  re- 
tail selling,  particularly  where  the  poor 
buyer  must  perforce  take  the  goods  ten- 
dered, and  at  the  price  named  by  the 
seller,  it  ceases  to  be  a  matter  of  wonder 
that  the  stringent  provisions  of  an  act 
passed  a  few  years  since  against  the  truck 
system  should  be,  as  they  are,  all  but  uni- 
versally, evaded ;  and  that  it  should  con- 
tinue in  active  operation ;  and  that  where 
masters  are  not  both  wise  £fnd  benevolent, 
their  hold  upon  the  work-people,  particu- 
larly by  means  of  the  loan  system,  is  lia- 


ble to  be  abused,  as  Mr.  Home  expresses 
it,  "  in  all  the  intricate  ways  of  tommy." 

Alice  Smith,  careful  and  far-sighted, 
had  made  herself  acquainted  both  with 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this 
plan,  and  now  she  feels  disposed  to  ven- 
ture upon  it.  The  sudden  loneliness  of 
spirit  and  feeling  into  which  she  is  cast 
by  this  unnatural  breaking  up  of  her  do- 
mestic ties,  her  comparative  ignorance  as 
to  how  either  her  husband  or  children 
spend  their  time,  the  gradual  but  very 
sensible  diminution  of  her  personal  influ- 
ence over  them,  and  dread  that  her  hus- 
band may  become  an  habitual  spendthrift 
in  so  profligate  a  place  as  she  well  knows 
it  to  be, — all  these  considerations  weigh 
with  her  to  adopt  the  advice  of  Richards, 
really  given  through  a  kindness  of  feehng 
excited  by  her  devotedness  to  her  family, 
which,  in  all  its  bearings,  he  never  had 
seen  any  thing  to  resemble.  She  thanks 
him,  and  accepts  his  offer  to  assist  in  per- 
suading Smith  into  the  same  view,  if  she 
finds  any  difficulty  in  so  doing. 

There  was  a  time  when  Alice  Smith 
would  have  laughed  at  the  idea  of  calling 
in  additional  influence  to  guide  her  hon- 
est partner  into  any  course  that  she  deemed 
best  for  his  family  ;  but  that  was  a  time 
when  she  filled  her  proper  sphere,  as  the 
manager  of  his  household  affairs,  the 
watchful  nurse  of  his  children,  the  pre- 
siding genius  of  his  poor  but  peaceful 
home.  She  is  now  exhausting  her  little 
remaining  strength  in  a  daily  routine  of 
toil,  alike  disgusting  and  degrading  in  her 
sight,  among  companions  whose  very  talk 
is  contamination.  It  is  a  long  while  since 
she  breathed  pure  air,  or  looked  on  a 
green  meadow,  or  engaged  in  any  of  the 
out-door  occupations  of  her  former  life. 
Sometimes,  with  sickly  longings,  she  would 
pine  for  liours  over  the  imaginary  scene 
of  rustic  toil,  and  put  from  her  the  scanty 
morsel  that  her  unconscious  tears  had 
moistened  :  but  this  was  only  when  bodily 
ailments  inseparable  from  her  slate  of 
health  overpowered  the  calm  resignation 
of  her  mind  ;  and  now  she  looks  forward, 
with  dread  and  dismay,  to  speedily  add- 
ing a  yet  more  helpless  inmate  to  their 
disordered,  disunited  household. 

Among  her  fellow-labourers  there  is^ 
one,  and  only  one,  who  appears  heartily 
to  sympathize  in  her  peculiar  trials.  Thie 
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is  a  woman  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  a 
solitary  being,  with  no  person  belonging 
to  her,  who  brings  her  daily  meal,  and 
eats  it  in  a  corner  alone,  unless  Alice  con- 
trives to  get  near  her.  She  is  called  Nell 
Carter,  and  her  name  is  all  that  any  one 
seems  to  know  about  her.  Tall,  bony, 
somev/hat  masculine,  she  commands  a 
sort  of  respect  by  the  free,  forcible  way 
in  which  she  rebukes  any  impropriety  of 
language,  whether  profane  or  indelicate, 
addressed  to  herself;  while  seemingly  un- 
conscious of  whatsoever  else  passes  about 
her.  Alice  took  a  dislike  to  this  person 
at  first ;  but  hearing  her  reprove,  in  the 
language  of  Scripture,  and  with  most  un- 
flinching boldness,  some  ribaldry  from  an 
overlooker  whom  very  lew  dared  venture 
to  offend,  she  began  to  observe  her  with 
more  complacent  feelings,  and  has  often 
found  cause  to  rejoice  in  having  obtained 
her  good-will ;  for,  beneath  that  rude  ex- 
terior, dwells  the  utmost  tenderness  of 
heart,  and  this  isolated  being  has  sympa- 
thy for  all  who  sufler.  Their  employ- 
ments, however,  are  different ;  their  sta- 
tions distant ;  and  it  is  only  during  meals 
they  can  converse. 

On  the  morning  after  the  conversation 
with  Richards,  Alice  repairs  to  the  work- 
shop, her  eyes  swollen  with  weeping,  and 
her  heart  wrung  with  anguish.  Her  hus- 
band had  reproached,  had  almost  reviled 
her ;  and  violently  forbidden  any  attempt 
to  alter  the  present  mode  of  receiving  pay- 
ment. He  has  accused  her  of  wishing  to 
spend  on  herself  what  is  rightfully  his;  for 
Smith  has  already  imbibed  some  of  the 
false  maxims  of  those  with  whom  idleness 
led  him  to  associate;  and  he  has  allowed 
poor  Alice  to  see  that  he  regards  the  com- 
ing increase  of  family  as  a  threefold  mis- 
fortune— as  an  additional  mouth  to  feed — 
an  unavoidable  interruption  of  some  weeks 
to  her  regular  toil — and  an  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  his  project  for  setting  the  two 
elder  girls  to  work  also.  Once  or  twice, 
in  former  days,  John  Smith  had  given 
way  to  momentary  irritation,  and  used 
harsh  language ;  but  then  the  children 
clung  about  both  parents,  and  by  their 
cries  and  caresses  soon  softened  and 
shamed  him.  Now,  alas !  they  stood 
aloof,  indifferent  alike  to  the  mother's 
tears  and  the  father's  oaths  and  stormy 
language.    This  has  wounded  the  loving 


spirit  of  Alice  almost  beyond  endurance  ; 
and  her  looks  of  speechless  sorrow  are 
marked  by  all  in  the  rooms,  eliciting  kind 
words  from  more  than  a  few ;  but  mixed 
with  significant  assurances  that  she  would 
get  so  used  to  all  sorts  of  trouble  as  not 
to  care  for  anything. 

When  the  dinner  hour  arrives,  Nell 
Carter,  instead  of  betaking  herself  to  her 
own  corner,  follows  Alice  to  that,  still 
more  secluded,  which  she  had  chosen, 
and  seating  herself,  begins,  in  a  tone  of 
peculiar  gentleness :  "  Well,  neighbour, 
it  is  not  my  business,  nor  my  way,  to  pry 
into  any  body's  private  troubles,  but  if  I 
can  speak  a  word  to  comfort  you,  I  shall 
be  glad.  I  fear  you  are  feeling  the  thorns 
that  lie  thicker  and  sharper  as  we  poor 
folks  go  on  our  road ;  and  we  seem  all 
too  busy  picking  our  own  way  in  it  to 
help  a  struggling  friend.  I  wish  I  could 
help  you." 

"  Thank  you  kindly,  Mrs.  Carter,  but 
you  can't ;  I'm  not  very  well,  and  I'm 
somewhat  anxious,  as  you  may  suppose  ; 
and — and  my  spirits  fail  me."  Again  will 
the  tears  burst  forth. 

"  Poor  thing !  I  partly  know  what 
troubles  you,  but  you  must  bear  up,  for 
more  sakes  tlian  one.  1  am  a  lone  wo- 
man, and  glad  to  be  lone,  since  they 
whose  sufferings  were  the  worst  thing  1 
had  to  suffer  are  at  rest  and  peace.  I've 
watched  you  ever  since  you  came  here, 
and  learned  something  of  your  family, 
and  I've  long  feared  to  see  your  patient 
looks  alter  to  this  fashion.  But,  now,  be- 
fore you  give  way  to  fretting,  let  me  tell 
you  a  little  of  what  I  have  seen  in  this 
very  place,  where  I've  worked  twelve 
years ;  and  the  feeling  that  others  are  so 
much  worse  off,  will,  mayhap,  cheer  you 
up." 

Alice  secretly  thinks  that  the  sorrows 
of  others  may  increase  but  cannot  lesson 
her  own  :  however,  she  will  not  check  the 
unusual  communicativeness  of  her  kind- 
hearted  friend." 

"  You  see  that  girl  with  red  hair,  the 
most  foul-tongued  young  slut  that  ever 
used  bad  words  ;  well,  she  is  one  of  nine 
children,  all  living  in  this  place,  and  I 
think  not  one  of  them  knows  who  made 
'em,  they're  so  ignorant.  Their  mother 
was  a  tidy  girl,  married  very  young  to  a 
miner;  and  he  had  hardly  got  her  into 
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his  power  when  he  took  her  down  to  the 
coal-pits  to  hurry  for  him.  You  don't 
know  what  that  is  ?  'Tis  the  drawing  of 
a  wooden  carriage,  heavy  loaded  with 
coals,  along  the  seams  of  a  mine,  where  a 
body  couldn't  stand  half  upright,  where 
all  is  as  dark  as  midnight  except  the  can- 
dle stuck  in  the  miner's  cap  ;  and  where 
she  had  to  slave  like  a  brute  beast,  in 
nothing  but  her  body  linen,  with  a  coarse 
pair  of  trousers,  a  thick  leathern  belt  round 
her  waist,  a  heavy  iron  chain  fastened 
to  it,  passing  between  her  legs,  and  hook- 
ed on  to  the  carriage,  and  she  dragging 
it,  almost  on  all-fours,  through  these  pas- 
sages, ten,  twelve,  fourteen,  or  sixteen 
hours — I  was  going  to  say,  every  day — 
but  there  was  no  day  for  her.  It  was 
dark  night  always  in  that  frightful  mine ; 
and  dark  night  above-ground  before  she 
could  leave  it." 

•'  How  very  dreadful !" 

"  She  toiled  so  for  a  few  months  with 
her  own  husband  to  drive  h&t  on  in  the 
work ;  but  he  found  her  earnings  would 
keep  him  idle  half  the  week,  and  so  he 
left  her  there,  poor  young  thing !  among 
such  a  set  that  the  worst  you  ever  saw 
here  are  angels  to  them.  She  worked 
till  the  morning  of  the  day  her  first  child 
was  born — a  lovely  boy — and  had  to  go 
down  again  in  less  than  a  fortnight,  to  the 
same  life.  Till  then,  she  had  kept  herself 
different  from  the  rest ;  but  it  seemed  the 
parting  her  from  her  baby  made  her  des- 
perate. I  was  told  her  wild  laugh  would 
ring  again  through  the  long  black  galle- 
ries, and  her  jests  kept  them  all  merry ; 
but  her  heart  was  breaking  as  fast  as  it 
could  then,  and  if  it  had  broke — but  we 
are  blind  creatures,  and  can't  tell  what  is 
best.  It  was  a  great  lord  owned  all  those 
mines ;  his  agent  gave  good  wages,  and 
got  the  worth  of  them  out  of  the  miners 
too.  Penrose,  seeing  the  value  his  wife's 
toil  was  of,  took  some  pains  to  keep  her 
from  sinking  ;  and  she  came  round  a  little, 
especially  when  he  gave  her  a  holiday 
now  and  then  to  nurse  her  boy.  She  had 
that  girl  yonder  for  her  next ;  and  by  the 
time  the  third  was  born,  I  think  she'd  as  lit- 
tle of  human  nature  left  about  her  as  could 
well  be  found  even  in  a  coal-pit.  My 
heart  has  ached  to  see  her,  all  black  and 
filthy^  with  a  pipe  in  her  mouth,  swagger- 
ing or  standing  about,  swearing  and  talk- 


ing as  nobody  in  a  christian  land  should 
be  let  talk.  And  it  was  with  her  own 
consent  that  at  four  years  old  her  little 
boy  was  carried  down  to  his  work  in  the 
pit." 

She  pauses,  for  all  the  colour  has  left 
Alice  Smith's  face  ;  then  hastily  resumes. 

"Don't  suppose  they  set  the  baby  to 
hurry :  no,  he  was  only  a  trapper,  sitting 
behind  a  door,  to  pull  it  open  with  a  string 
when  any  of  the  cobs  came  up.  But  it 
w^as  all  in  darkness,  cold,  and  silence; 
and  the  child  dared  not  sleep  through  the 
long,  long  black  hours ;  and  he  said,  poor 
little  thing  ! — but  no  matter  for  that :  we 
will  talk  of  the  mother.  Ah,  you  begin 
to  feel  in  your  heart  now,  that  your  lot 
isn't  so  bad  as  it  might  be  !  I  see  that. 
The  poor  woman  bore  ten  or  eleven  chil- 
dren ;  nine  lived,  which  was  a  wonder  in 
all  the  place.  She  died  at  last,  by  an  aw- 
ful death.  One  of  her  own  children  was 
winding  at  the  pit's  mouth,  and  by  care- 
lessness natural  in  a  child,  overwound  the 
rope ;  the  bucket  was  drawn  over  the 
roller,  and  down,  down  she  went,  how 
many  hundred  feet  I  can't  say ;  but  there 
was  no  life  in  the  mangled  body." 

Alice,  unable  to  speak,  can  only  point 
inquiringly  to  the  girl,  whose  violent 
laughter  at  this  moment  frightfully  con- 
trasts with  the  tale  she  is  listening  to. 

"  No,  it  wasn't  her ;  it  was  a  younger. 
I  can't  follow  out  the  family  history ;  but 
Richards  can  tell  you  just  where  each 
one  of  them  is  now  to  be  found.  The 
father  is  alive,  and  lives  in  clover  on  their 
wages  ;  not  but  that  they  manage  to  spend 
a  pretty  deal  in  debauchery  themselves. 
That  girl  Mary  is  seventeen,  and  the 
three  next  her  are  as  bad  as  herself  As 
I  told  you,  they  don't  know  who  made 
them :  they  never  used  His  great  Name 
but  to  swear  wicked  oaths.  The  eldest 
is  the  biggest  ruffian  :  he  was  kept  a  trap-^ 
per  till  old  enough  to  be  bound  'prentice^ 
and  a  dreadful  savage  it  was  that  his  fa^ 
ther  bound  him  to.  The  boy  was  hardly 
to  be  seen  without  a  scar;  often  badly 
cut ;  and  once,  I  remember,  his  arm  waa 
clean  broke  by  the  blow  he  got.  He  bore 
it,  poor  creature,  as  bear  it  he  must,  till 
last  year,  when  his  time  was  out ;  and 
then,  in  spite  of  his  father,  he  left  the  pit, 
and  is  now  at  Mr.  's  iron-works,  re- 
venging upon  everybody  that  comes  with** 
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in  his  power,  the  wrongs  he  has  suffered 
ever  since  he  was  born." 

"  He  has  been  sorely  wronged,  indeed, 
neighbour." 

"  That  he  has  :  his  mother  had  to  leave 
him  before  he  was  three  weeks  old,  and 
nobody  can  tell  what  a  forsaken  baby 
suffers  in  strange  hands.  Then,  just  as 
he  grew  big  enough  to  play  about  in  free- 
dom, and  to  get  a  little  learning,  to  teach 
him  his  duty  to  God  and  man,  the  help- 
less thing  was  carried  down,  in  his  little 
nightgown,  to  the  dark  and  dreary  pit, 
which  he  never  left,  except  just  at  night, 
and  on  Sundays,  nor  always  then,  for  fif- 
teen years.  But  this  is  only  one  out  of 
hundreds  such  cases.  What  else  can 
come  of  taking  women  from  their  homes, 
and  working  them  like  beasts,  till  they  be- 
come not  so  much  beasts  as  devils?" 

"  The  poor  brutes  have  a  deal  of  love 
for  their  young,"  observes  Alice. 

"  So  have  the  poor  women,  even  in  the 
mines,  but  it  only  adds  to  their  sorrow. 
Did  you  ever  take  notice  of  a  woman 
named  Cook  in  the  next  room,  working 
at  the  nicking  ?     You  often  pass  her." 

"  Yes ;  but  I  don't  fancy  her  looks. 
She  seems  to  me  dark  and  discontented." 

"  Well  she  may !  she  comes  three 
miles  every  morning,  and  goes  the  same 
at  night.  She  has  four  or  five  little  chil- 
dren, and  one  an  infant  of  three  months, 
that  never  gets  suck  but  before  she  leaves, 
and  after  she  goes  back.  She  suffers  a 
great  deal  of  pain,  as  you  may  suppose  ; 
and  she  told  me  not  long  ago  that  the 
little  ones  hanging  about  her,  and  crying 
to  her  not  to  leave  them,  almost  kills 
her." 

"Poor  creature!  I  little  thought  what 
made  her  so  melancholy.  Why  doesn't 
she  come  and  live  nearer  ?" 

"  She  cannot ;  her  little  place  was  taken 
for  a  term  of  years,  when  matters  were 
not  so  bad  with  her  ;  and  she  can't  get  it 
off  her  hands.  A  tumble-down  thing  it  is, 
and  the  landlord  couldn't  let  it  again. 
After  her  hard  day's  work,  six  miles  walk- 
ing, and  all  her  children's  wants  to  attend 
to,  she  often  is  up  more  than  half  the 
jiight,  trying  to  patch  up  the  crazy  hut, 
and  keep  out  wind  and  rain.  But  there's 
the  bell :  I  have  told  you  a  few  things,  to 
•show  you  how  much  better  off  we  are 
than  many  about  us." 


Alice  feels  the  kind  intention  with 
which  all  has  been  said,  and  secretly  con- 
fesses that  her  lot  is  more  than  tolerable 
compared  with  those  of  whom  she  has 
heard  ;  but  wounded  affection  is  grievous ; 
a  heart  so  pierced  knows  its  own  bitter- 
ness, and  inwardly  thinks  that  any  other 
trial  would  be  preferable.  Her  home- 
ward walk  is  for  once  too  short,  so  much 
does  she  dread  the  recurrence  of  the 
morning's  scene ;  but  she  is  agreeably 
disappointed  on  finding  an  appearance  of 
neatness  and  comfort,  as  though  her  re- 
turn had  been  prepared  for  as  at  first  it 
was  ;  while  her  husband,  with  some  awk- 
wardness but  more  kindness,  asks  her  how 
she  feels  after  her  walk  ;  and  in  a  tone  of 
rebuke  orders  the  children  to  go  and  kiss 
their  mother. 

Poor  Alice,  full  of  joy  and  thankfulness 
at  so  unexpected  a  change,  cuts  short  the 
apology  that  Smith  soon  begins  to  offer 
for  his  past  unkindness ;  assuring  him  that 
one  word  of  good-will  from  him  more  than 
repays  any  trouble  she  may  have  felt  at 
seeing  him  so  displeased ;  and  after  com- 
mending her  good-temper,  he  proceeds, 
whiffing  away  all  the  time  at  the  pipe 
which  has  become  his  inseparable  com- 
panion :  "  You  see,  Ally,  it  would  make  a 
great  difference  to  me  doing  what  you 
spoke  of  I  shouldn't  have  a  halfpenny  to 
spend,  nor  the  least  comfort  to  myself:  so 
you  can't  wonder  that  I  foamed  a  bit ;  but 
after  thinking  it  all  over,  I  believe  we  must 
make  up  our  minds  to  do  it, — there's  no 
help." 

"  I  had  quite  given  it  up,  John,  since 
you  seemed  so  bent  against  it." 

"  Ay,  but  I  see  it  now.  We  can't  help 
ourselves  ;  having  done  one  foolish  thing, 
we  must  take  the  consequences,  bad  as 
they  are." 

"  What  foohsh  thing,  dear  ?" 

"  Like  our  neighbours,  Ally,  we  were  in 
too  great  a  hurry  to  get  married." 

"  John,  John  !  what  have  I  done  to  make 
you  repent  marrying  me  ?"  and  the  fond 
wife's  heart  swells  as  if  it  would  burst. 

"  I  don't  repent  marrying  you^  Ally, 
more  than  another ;  but  you  see,  the  root 
of  all  our  troubles  in  this  life  is  having  a 
family ;  if  it  was  not  for  that  we  might 
jog  on  well  enough.  Suppose  there  was 
no  children,  couldn't  I,  John  Smith,  have 
supported  myself  and  laid  by  a  pretty 
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penny  in  the  savings'  bank  ?  and  couldn't 
you,  Alice  Moore,  have  remained  at  ser- 
vice, putting  up  your  wages,  till  we  had 
such  a  sum  between  us,  that  we  might,  by 
about  this  time,  have  begun  to  think  of 
marrying,  and  setting  up  in  the  world  quite 
respectable  1  Then,  too,  we  should  have 
had,  at  any  rate,  six  or  seven  children  less 
than  the  share  we  are  likely  to  have  now ; 
and  every  hungry  mouth  taken  away  is  a 
great  saving,  you  know.  Ally,  and  leav^es 
one  so  much  the  more  to  live  upon ; 
and—" 

But  his  wise  speech  is  cut  short  by  an 
abrupt  hysteric  laugh  from  his  poor  wile, 
who  remarks,  ''  You  didn't  think  of  that, 


present  the  progress  of  his  new  convic- 
tions ;  and  he  endeavours  to  excuse  him- 
self, at  the  same  time  returning  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  tommy-shop.  He  remarks,  that 
they  cannot  do  without  a  little  money  in 
hand,  and  that  a  farther  loan  should  be 
demanded  of  her  employer,  preparatory  to 
this  new  mode  of  receiving  wages.  To 
everything  Alice  gives  assent,  as  though 
careless  of  all  that  concerns  herself:  she 
is  lost  in  thought,  ill  in  body  and  in  mind, 
and  for  once  neglects  all  her  household 
arrangements,  sitting  with  her  face  buried 
in  her  hands,  and  wishing  in  her  heart 
that  she  had  died  ere  such  language  as 
she  has  this  day  heard  had  fallen  upon 


by  way  of  comfort,  when  the  coffin-lid  was  her  ear  from  the  lips  of  a  husband  so  dear 
nailed  down  over  your  own  Charley,  to  her.  But  this  abominable  doctrine, 
Oh,  you'd  have  worked  yourself  to  the  called  the  theory  of  population,  is  one  of 
bare  bone,  and  glad,  to  earn  a  morsel,  if  the  multiplied  wrongs  of  modern  date ,  a 
he  had  but  opened  his  pretty,  pretty  device  by  which  the  wealthy  would  shift 
mouth  to  swallow  it,  and  his  blue,  laugh-  |  off  the  guilt  of  oppressing  the  poor  from 
ing  eyes  to  look  upon  his  daddy;  you  their  own  si)  oulders.  and  cast  the  reproach 
didn't  grudge  your  children's  food  then  ;  upon  the  Most  Highest, 
oh,  no,  you  didn't !"  ! 

'•  Alice,  hold   your  tongue.     It  makes 
my  hair  stand  on  end  to  hear  you  talk  and  » 

laugh  in  that  way." 

But  the  overwrought  feelings  of  the  wife 
and  mother  cannot  be  subdued  so  easily. 
She  resumes:  '•  You  worked  many  a  day, 
early  and  late,  to  feed  us  all;  and  now 
I'm  doing  my  best,  or  if  not,  I  will.  I'll 
take  in  any  business  to  employ  me  all  Time  passes  on :  Alice  Smith  is  at  her 
night,  after  worming  the  screws  all  day ;  work  as  usual,  but  her  debt  is  increased 
only  don't  you  reproach  me  for  being  your    to  seven  pounds,  and  her  bond  of  service 


CHAPTER  IV. 


INCREASING    TROUBLES. 


wife,  nor  talk  as  if  you  wished  your  chil- 
dren dead." 

Smith's  natural  affection  has  not  been 
yet  sufficiently  schooled  down  by  the.  iui- 
pious  jargon  of  some  dabblers  in  political 


extended  accordingly.  She  has  also  a 
baby  at  home,  a  boy,  whom  she  left  at 
the  month's  end  stout,  strong,  and  full  of 
spirits.  That  would  have  been  a  happy 
month  for  her,  had  not  the  growing  dis- 


economy, who  had  been  haranguing  the  taste  of  her  husband  for  his  home,  and 
poor  fellows  assembled  in  a  tap-room  on  his  evident  fondness  for  the  tap-room,  pre- 
the  evils  of  matrimony  and  paternity,  sented  a  sad  contrast  to  former  times, 
which  they  represented  as  the  root  of  ;ill  j  Over  the  children  she  regained  some  in- 
suffering  among  the  lower  classes.  Rich-  :  fluence,  and  had  led  them  back  into  better 
ards.  being  a  young  disciple  of  this  sect.  ;  habits;  but  the  idea  of  leaving  the  infant 


took  no  small  credit  to  himself  for  break- 
ing off  marriage  with  an  industrious  girl; 
and  no  marvel  that  Smith's  weak  mind 
has  become  infected  by  their  specious  folly 
and  wickedness.  His  wife's  passionate 
language  and  manner,  and  above  all,  her 
allusion  to  their  first  boy,  whose  death 
nearly  broke  his  father's  heart,  so  fondly 
did  he  doat  on  him,  have  arrested  for  the 
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in  such  hands  was  very  trying.  How- 
ever, Smith  appeared  so  much  hurt  at  the 
thought  of  her  supposing  he  would  allow 
it  to  be  neglected,  that  she  could  not  re-- 
iuse  to  trust  him  ;  and  now  it  is  daily 
brought  at  the  dinner-hour  to  receive  nour- 
ishment. Yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  care  that 
seems  bestowed  upon  it,  the  babe  alters 
much.      He   becomes  thin,   fretful,   and 
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drowsy.  In  vain  does  Alice  cross-ques- 
tion all  her  family,  and  the  neighbours 
also :  no  ground  appears  for  supposing 
that  anything  is  given  to  it  without  her 
knowledfre  ;  but  Nell  Carter  suijrsrests  that 
the  difference  of  air  and  employment  with 
her  unavoidable  anxiety  ubout  the  cliild, 
may  have  affected  the  nutriment  on  which 
it  subsists ;  adding,  that  in  almost  every 
case  the  doctors  have  pronounced  this  to 
be  one  cause  of  the  mortality  among  in- 
fants. 

"  You  see,  neighbour,"  she  continues,  '•  a 
baby,  if  it  be  well,  is  a  playful,  happy  little 
thing,  only  wanting  to  be  dandled  about 
while  awake,  fed  when  'tis  hungry,  and 
let  sleep  as  much  as  it  likes.  But  if  the 
milk  disagrees,  the  poor  thing's  stomach 
gets  bad,  and  then  nothing  pleases  it. 
Dancing  it  about  makes  it  sick  and  dizzy  ; 
keeping  it  still  does  not  agree  with  its 
restlessness ;  when  it  wants  to  sleep,  pain 
keeps  it  awake ;  and  when  it  wakes,  all 
sorts  of  miserable  feelings  come  over  it. 
The  child  has  no  way  of  complaining  but 
by  cries  and  screams  ;  this  is  sometimes 
hard  for  a  mother  to  bear;  and  who  be- 
sides a  mother  will  bear  it  always  ?  Noth- 
ing but  the  Godfrey  will  do." 

"  And  would  you  give  it  to  a  child  of 
your  own  ?" 

"  No,  nor  to  any  other  person's  child  ; 
for  I'd  pass  all  the  day,  and  all  the  night 
too,  if  needful,  in  soothing  a  poor  little 
baby's  sufferings;  but  what  I  would  do  is 
no  rule  for  other  people.  I'm  a  lone  wo- 
man, and  in  many  other  things  as  lone  as 
in  my  situation ;  so  I  don't  speak  my  own 
notions  and  ways,  but  those  of  the  people 
about  me." 

"  I  only  wish,''  says  Alice,  "  you'd  leave 
this  business,  and  set  up  to  take  care  of 
the  infants  of  poor  women  like  me.  You 
might  get  on  well  enough ;  and  many  a 
mother  would  go  to  work  with  a  lighter 
heart  to  think  her  little  one  was  in  such 
hands." 

"  'Tis  odd  you  should  talk  of  such  a 
thing,  when  I  set  my  heart  upon  it  right 
often  myself; — don't  look  so  eager,  for  I 
can't  do  it." 

"Why  not?  Think  of  the  poor  little 
babies." 

"Neighbour,  'tis  useless  my  thinking 
anything  about  it.  I  am  not  over-fond  of 
talking  of  my  own  affairs ;  but  you  are 


different  from  many,  and  I'll  just  tell  you 
this  much.  I  had  them  belonging  to  me 
that  got  into  sore  troubles,  and  nothing 
under  a  matter  of  thirty  pound  would  save 
them  from  a  worse  fate  than  you'd  like  to 
hear  of  I  had  only  one  way  of  raising  it 
honestly ;  and  I  did  so.  Our  employer 
holds  in  his  hands  a  contract  that  will 
keep  me  working  here  for  at  least  three 
years  to  come." 

Alice  deeply  feels  that  her  own  position 
is  more  similar  to  this  than  her  companion 
is  aware  of:  however,  in  one  point  they 
greatly  differ,  and  she  remarks,  "  You  are, 
as  you  say,  a  lone  woman,  and  you  don't 
seem  to  go  to  much  expense  upon  your- 
self; your  wages  are  good  ;  and  a  pretty 
piece  of  the  debt  must  be  paid  off  before 
now  :  I  think  you  might  manage,  by  great 
saving,  to  pay  up  the  remainder  in  a  short- 
er time  than  three  years,  at  any  rate." 

•'Ay,  I  could;  but  the  bargain  which 
was  made  three  years  ago,  was  to  stop 
two  shillings  a  week  only ;  for  when  it 
was  made  I  had  calls  upon  me  which  led 
me  to  agree  to  that.  The  terms  suit  our 
master ;  he  finds  me  a  steady  hand,  regu- 
lar at  my  work,  and  well  acquainted  with 
it.  If  I  offered  him  ten  pounds  in,  to  let 
me  pay  up  the  arrear  and  be  free,  he 
would  not  consent;  for  the  sum  of  money 
is  nothing  to  him,  but  an  experienced 
regular  worker  is  a  great  deal.  It  has 
been  tried,  I  can  tell  you,  by  one  that 
wanted  my  services  elsewhere." 

"  It's  a  cruel  thing,  and  an  unjust 
Wrongful  oppression." 

"It  is  law,  for  all  that.  If  our  master 
was  to  die  to-morrow,  or  to  sell  the  busi- 
ness, whoever  got  it  would  have  a  right 
to  keep  me  at  work  in  the  same  way.  The 
lawyer  put  m  the  words,  '  heirs,  executors, 
and  assignees,'  and  that  makes  me  a  part 
of  the  stock  in  trade." 

"  And  me  too,"  is  Alice  Smith's  thoughts, 
though  she  says  nothing. 

"  However,"  continues  the  other,  "  I 
would  not  have  you  think  I  am  laying  by 
money  while  so  many  want.  There  were 
other  debts,  that  to  be  sure,  I  was  not  lia- 
ble for ;  but  in  right  and  justice  I  felt  they 
should  be  paid  by  me,  or  else  they  would 
never  be  paid  at  all :  so  I  undertook  them, 
and  the  money  I  can  spare  goes  that  way 
till  they  are  paid.  And  now  let's  talk  no 
more  about  it." 
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Alice  returns  to  her  work,  pondering 
over  the  hard  fate  of  this  woman,  who  is 
evidently  respectable,  far  above  the  per- 
sons who  surround  her.  But  the  mother's 
thoughts  soon  revert  to  her  baby,  and  she 
frets  over  the  conviction  that  its  health  is 
being  tampered  with — writhing  under  anx- 
ieties that  only  mothers  know.  To  this  is 
added  a  new  cause  of  annoyance :  the 
man  whose  business  it  is*  to  set  the  various 
tools  used  by  the  work-people,  has  lately 
addressed  her  in  language  exceedingly 
revolting  to  her  feelings  as  a  modest  wo- 
man, and  a  virtuous  wife.  She  had  re- 
sented this  with  spirit ;  and  when  com- 
pelled to  go  to  him,  always  assumes  a  look 
sufficiently  expressive  of  her  determina- 
tion to  repel  any  familiarity ;  but  these 
men  exercise  a  power  over  the  poor  fe- 
males, the  extent  of  which  she  soon  expe- 
riences. Finding  her  unassailable  by  his 
coarse  language  and  liberties,  he  pretends, 
whenever  she  comes  for  the  help  that  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  her 
task,  to  be  too  busy  to  attend  to  her ;  and 
thus  she  is  kept  waiting,  not  only  to  have 
her  ears  wounded  by  his  disgusting  dis- 
course with  others  less  scrupulous  than  her- 
self, but  also  to  the  great  hindrance  of  her 
day's  work  ;  so  that  she  is  made  to  appear 
deficient  in  industry,  and  receives  severe 
reprimands  for  her  indolence.  On  telling 
the  foreman  of  her  annoyance,  as  at  last  she 
is  compelled  to  do,  in  her  own  vindication, 
he  roughly  replies  that  there  is  a  fine  for 
swearing  and  bad  language  ;  and  if  she 
chooses  to  inform  against  any  one  he  will 
be  punished. 

But  all  around  her  assure  her  that  by 
so  doing  she  will  only  bring  increased  suf- 
f6ring  on  herself  The  rule  is  so  general- 
ly disregarded,  that  any  person  appearing 
as  an  informer  would  have  the  whole  es- 
tablishment against  them  ;  and  in  this  in- 
stance the  offender  is  a  favoured  servant, 
a  man  whom  they  would  not  lose,  and 
against  his  revenge  no  protection  would 
be  available.  Thus  hemmed  in,  poor 
Alice  can  but  submit  to  his  spiteful  me- 
thod of  making  her  lose  time ;  until  the 
master  himself  calls  her  husband  in  when 
taking  the  baby  to  her,  and  informs  him 
that  unless  he  induces  his  wife  to  return 
to  her  former  industrious  habits,  some 
means  must  be  found  to  compel  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  contract  on  her  part.    "  You 


have  borrowed  money  from  me,  on  the 
strength  of  your  wife's  ability  and  wil- 
lingness to  work  it  out;  and  now  I  am 
defrauded  of  fair  payment  by  the  lazy 
habits  that  she  is  indulging.  Remember, 
it  is  only  by  favour  you  are  allowed  to 
bring  the  child  to  her;  if  she  does  not  try 
to  deserve  such  kindness,  it  will  be  for- 
bidden." 

The  scene  that  passes  that  night  in  the 
comfortless  home  of  this  poor  couple  we 
will  not  detail.  Alice  resolves  to  bear 
anything  rather  than  rouse  her  husband 
to  the  revenge  that  she  is  certain  he  will 
take  on  the  culprit,  if  she  relates  the  ori- 
gin of  this  complaint;  but  the  prospect 
of  losing  the  sight  of  her  poor  pining 
baby  is  so  dreadful  as  almost  to  unsettle 
her  mind.  She  listens  to  her  husband's 
querulous,  grumbling  complaints,  embit- 
tered by  allusions  to  the  folly  of  early 
marriage,  and  the  respectable  comfort  in 
which  an  industrious  bachelor  might  live, 
and  summed  up  by  lamentations  on  the 
obvious  necessity  of  sending  out  the  chil- 
dren to  work  for  what  their  mother  is  not 
inclined  to  supply ;  she  has  rocked  her 
little  one  to  rest  on  her  bosom,  and  retains 
her  own  composure  in  order  to  avoid 
startling  it  by  any  such  burst  of  feeling 
as  threatens  to  convulse  her  worn-out 
frame.  Meanwhile,  a  quarrel  is  rising 
among  the  children,  and  soon  breaks  out 
into  noisy  scuffling,  to  silence  which,  the 
father  rises,  and  bestows  a  number  of  in- 
discriminate kicks  and  blows,  which,  of 
course,  eilcit  as  many  screams  and  yells. 
John  Smith  was  never  known  to  strike  a 
child  ;  and  this  sad  change  pierces  the 
heart  of  his  wife  yet  more  deeply.  She 
ventures  to  remonstrate,  and  is  answered 
by  a  fierce  demand,  whether  she  thinks 
he  is  to  be  her  puppet,  and  do  nothing 
but  what  she  chooses,  while  her  laziness 
and  dishonesty  are  likely  to  bring  him  to 
gaol  ?  The  tattered  hat  is  then  snatched 
up  ;  some  silver  taken  from  the  diminished 
store,  and  he  sallies  forth,  to  return  in  the 
dead  of  night,  drunk  and  savage. 

Under  this  aggravated  trial,  Alice  ap- 
plies the  next  day  to  her  friend  Nell  Car- 
ter for  counsel.  She  is  compelled  to 
acknowledge  the  change  wrought  in  her 
once  loving  husband ;  and  the  misery  of 
her  present  lot.  The  good  woman  sym- 
pathises with  her,  but  can  do  no  more. 
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"  There  is  only  one  way  of  escaping  this 
persecution,  neighbour,  and  that  I  feel 
sure  you  won't  take.  If  you  did,  you 
would  lose  a  comfort,  the  value  of  which 
you  can  hardly  know — that  of  a  good 
conscience.  Do  your  best  to  make  up  for 
the  time  you  are  wronged  of:  and  if  the 
threat  is  executed  of  keeping  away  the 
child,  I'll  go  with  you  myself  to  the  mas- 
ter, and  bear  witness  to  the  way  you  are 
treated  in.  But  this  is  the  last  step  to 
take,  and  to  be  avoided  as  long  as  we 
can." 

Alice  works  harder;  but  her  unsteady 
hand  occasions  more  failures,  and  com- 
pels a  more  frequent  recourse  to  the  mali- 
cious smith.  At  length,  the  baby  being 
taken  away,  she  makes  up  her  mind  to 
go  alone  to  the  employer,  and  does  ob- 
tain an  interview,  after  very  great  obsta- 
cles had  been  surmounted.  She  tells  her 
story,  with  all  the  pathos  of  true  sorrow, 
and  all  the  eloquence  of  truth :  after 
hearing  it.  the  employer  observes  it  is 
very  strange  that  she  sliould  be  the  first, 
in  so  large  an  establishment,  to  make 
such  a  complaint;  and  that,  as  it  would 
be  a  bad  precedent  to  encourage  discon- 
tented people  to  bring  their  stories  to  him, 
he  can  do  nothing.  She  must  go  to  the 
foreman  in  the  regular  way. 

Alice  wants  to  explain  that  the  foreman 
is  far  from  being  just  to  her ;  but  she  is 
told,  with  a  raised  voice,  that  her  busi- 
ness is  in  the  workshop ;  and  that  she  is 
not  again  to  take  the  liberty  of  coming  to 
the  head  of  the  firm,  but  to  conform  to 
the  general  rules,  and  mind  her  own  af- 
fairs. She  goes  back,  well-nigh  broken- 
hearted, and  soon  finds  that  her  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  is  known  among  the  peo- 
ple, who  take  care  to  make  her  feel  the 
estimation  in  which  they  hold  an  informer. 

Night  after  night  she  returns  to  find  her 
baby  sinking  more  rapidly  each  time  ;  its 
breath  gives  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
something  that  ought  not  to  have  entered 
its  little  stomach ;  and  she  hears,  with 
silent  hp  and  tearless  eye,  the  calculations 
of  the  neighbours  as  to  how  long  it  may 
hold  out.  It  is  the  only  creature  belong- 
ing to  her  who  has  not  wilfully  given  her 
pain  ;  and  her  neglected  affections  seem 
to  twine  about  it  as  though  to  lose  it  must 
rend  her  every  remaining  tie.  All  the 
children  have  become  sickly;  the  articles 


that  she  gets  at  the  tommy-shop  are  the 
very  refuse  of  their  kind ;  indeed,  they 
seem  to  be  manufactured  solely  for  the 
wretched  beings  who  must  take  them  or 
starve.  In  the  open  market,  competition 
produces  a  lowering  of  prices,  and  a  man 
who  furnishes  tolerable  goods  cheap  will 
have  customers ;  but  here  is  no  competi- 
tion ;  no  choice  for  the  miserable  purcha- 
ser. The  master's  order  simply  says, 
'•  Please  to  let  Alice  Smith  have  five  shil- 
lings ;"  and  what  the  vender  chooses  to 
value  at  five  shillings  is  given  to  her. 
The  loss  is  so  great  every  way,  that  she 
would  sorely  lament  having  ever  adopted 
the  plan,  did  not  the  consciousness  ol" 
having  thereby,  so  far  as  she  was  con- 
cerned, removed  from  her  husband  every 
inducement  to  drink,  afford  her  some  con- 
solation. But  this  was  gradually  losing 
its  power  ;  for  the  want  of  feeling  mani- 
fested towards  the  dying  infant  touched 
her  far  more  nearly  than  what  had  only 
wounded  herself  She  is  sure  that  ordi- 
nary care  would  have  saved  it :  and  now, 
while  she  sits,  in  gloomy  solitude,  beside 
the  coarse  little  cofFm  that  contains  its 
skeleton  remains,  a  dark  cloud  settles 
upon  the  once  bright  and  happy  spirit  of 
Ahce  Smith ;  her  purest  affections  are 
blighted,  through  no  fault  of  hers ;  and, 
as  candour  forces  her  to  acknowledge, 
less  by  any  intentional  fault  of  her  hus- 
band's than  by  the  unnatural  cruelty  that 
denied  him  the  privilege  of  honestly  la- 
bouring for  the  support  of  his  family,  and 
thus  cast  him,  ignorant  and  idle,  on  such 
courses  as  the  idle  and  ignorant  will  fol- 
low, as  their  only  means  of  gratification. 

In  a  work  recently  published,  "  The 
Perils  of  the  Nation,"  the  following  fact 
is  vouched  for.  "  A  man  of  business  was 
lately  heard  to  say,  concerning  some  large 
additions  to  his  premises,  fitted  for  the  re- 
ception of  several  hundred  work-people, 
that  he  wished  to  see  none  but  women 
employed  there.  On  being  asked  the  rea- 
son, he  replied;  •  It  is  this :  men  will  tire 
and  flag;  but  set  a  woman  to  labour,  who 
has  a  husband  and  children  at  home  de- 
pending on  her  earnings,  and  she  will 
work  herself  to  death  for  their  sakes.  A 
little  extra  pay  will  keep  her  at  it  alf 
night,  as  well  as  all  day ;  there  are  no 
labourers  like  those  w^omen.'" 

Of  course  the   more   extensively  this 
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dreadful  principle  is  carried  out,  the  better 
for  the  purposes  of  those  who  adopt  it. 
Idleness,  at  first  compulsory,  soon  be- 
comes a  choice — a  second  nature  to  man. 
His  home  once  deserted  by  its  presiding 
genius,  its  desolateness  and  discomfort 
afford  him  a  plea  for  seeking  other  haunts ; 
and  the  inevitable  expenditure  of  money 
on  such  depraved  habits  as  he  too  readily 
acquires,  forms  a  fresh  drain  on  the  poor 
wife's  earnings.  These  soon  prove  in- 
sufficient, and  the  children  are  placed 
out,  or  sold  to  slavery  rather,  lor  what 
their  labour  also  may  bring  in. 

A  life  of  toil  is  not  man's  natural  choice ; 
it  is  an  infliction  judicially  laid  on  him  ; 
the  consequence  of  original  guilt,  which 
brought  this  fair  creation  into  a  state  of 
rebellion  against  God.  By  gradual  ac- 
cumulation, or  by  inheritance,  some  ac- 
quire so  large  a  portion  as  to  purchase  a 
seeming  indemnity  from  the  general  sen- 
tence, with  power  to  lay  upon  their  neigh- 
bours a  twofold,  too  often  a  tenfold  share 
of  the  penalty;  and  few  indeed  there  are, 
if  in  the  world  there  be  one,  who  would 
hesitate  between  the  choice  of  a  lot  that 
should  leave  him  free  to  pursue  his  course 
through  life  in  whatsoever  way  might 
best  please  him,  and  one  of  daily  labour 
for  the  supply  of  his  daily  wants.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  idle  man  is  a  far  more  piti- 
able object  than  he  who  fulfils  the  origi- 
nal decree,  and  in  the  sweat  of  his  face 
eats  bread,  tilling  the  ground  whence  he 
was  taken ;  for  idleness  is  the  parent  of 
many  ills,  both  mental  and  corporeal,  of 
which  cheerful  industry  knows  nothing ; 
and  if  the  secret  history  of  each  were  laid 
open  to  our  view,  we  should,  in  most 
cases,  regard  the  laborious  lot  as  the  more 
desirable  one ;  but  to  be  unemployed,  to 
be  dependent  on  something  besides  his 
own  personal  efforts  for  the  means  of  in- 
dulging the  flesh,  is  the  natural  bent  of 
man's  wishes ;  and  here,  on  the  common 
ground  of  selfishness,  the  avaricious  gen- 
tleman meets  the  debauched  inmate  of  a 
hovel,  and  strikes  a  bargain  with  him,  to 
increase  the  inordinate  gains  of  the  one, 
and  secure  the  lazy  indulgences  of  the 
other  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  poor  man's 
wife  or  daughter  to  this  most  inhuman, 
most  unchristian  system.  If  this  be  not  a 
wrong  inflicted  on  the  weaker  vessel — if 
the  extent  and  cruelty  of  the  wrong  be 


not  aggravated  in  proportion  to  her  weak- 
ness— we  know  not  the  meaning  of  the 
word. 

Mr.  Hawkyard,  a  respectable  inhabit- 
ant of  Huddersfield,  moved  a  resolution  at 
a  meeting  held  there  in  1841,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Lord  Ashley  visiting  the  town,  to 
the  effect  that  all  women  ought  to  be  with- 
drawn from  the  factories.  He  observed, 
that  if  he  had  himself  drawn  up  the  reso- 
lution, he  would  have  extended  it  to  the 
withdrawal  of  all  female  labourers.  He 
had  watched,  he  said,  for  thirty-five  years, 
the  evil  tendency  of  this  practice,  in  cor-, 
rupting  the  morals  of  the  female  popula- 
tion, and  disqualifying  them  from  per- 
forming the  offices  of  their  proper  stations 
in  life  ;  rendering  them  in  early  years  un- 
dutiful  to  parents,  and  unfit  for  the  per- 
formance of  domestic  duties  as  servants  ; 
consequently  unfit  to  become  the  wives 
of  working  men.  He  said,  that  his  ob- 
servation oi"  the  consequent  movements 
of  society  led  him  to  consider  the  country 
as  fast  retrograding  to  a  state  of  pagan- 
ism. He  had  watched  the  factory  moth- 
ers training  up  their  children  to  all  de- 
scriptions of  vice  and  immorality,  train- 
ing them,  in  fact,  to  walk  in  the  very 
paths  into  which  they  had  themselvcR 
been  led  under  the  influence  of  overlook- 
ers— men  who  could  always  command 
such  influence  because  in  the  course  of 
their  employment  they  had  power  to  pro- 
mote, or  otherwise  to  benefit  them,  if  they 
yielded  to  their  evil  solicitations. 

The  speaker  added,  that  he  should 
blush  to  mention  in  public  the  extent  to 
which  he  had  seen  this  evil  prevailing : 
so  completely  had  it  destroyed  domestic 
comfort,  giving  many  poor  children  cause 
to  lament  through  life  the  profligacy  of 
their  parents.  This  system  reversed,  he 
said,  "  the  order  of  Providence  :  it  reversed 
the  order  of  nature.  There  are  nearly  a 
hundred  females  in  our  own  immediate 
neighbourhood  who  are  taking  the  employ- 
ment of  the  males,  while  the  latter  are  left 
at  home  to  take  care  of  the  children,  and  to 
cook  for  their  families.  I  have  often  wit- 
nessed, on  a  winter's  evening,  the  young 
children  waiting  their  mother's  return  from 
the  factories,  crying  with  cold  and  hunger, 
the  father  having  left  them  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  How,  indeed,  can  the  man  be 
expected  to  perform  the  housewife's  part 
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as  the  woman  ought  to  do ;  or  even  as, 
with  all  her  faults,  she  does?  Through 
the  same  system,  the  sabbath  is  also  uni- 
versally disregarded  and  profaned.  But 
then,  these  women  are  employed  at  about 
one-third  less  wages  than  the  men  would 
Iiave  demanded  and  received,  had  they 
been  engaged  to  do  the  same  work." 

Bad  as  is  the  case  where  the  parties 
have  been  naturally  brought  up  to  such  a 
course  of  life,  a  greater  degree  of  suffer- 
ing is  inflicted  on  the  numerous  families 
drawn  from  agricultural  districts  to  supply 
the  enormous  demand  for  female  labour. 
We  have  traced  one  of  these  enticed  vic- 
tims so  far  in  a  path  most  uncongenial  to 
her,  and  shown  the  gradual  encroach- 
ments of  selfishness  in  the  husband,  who 
would  once  have  shrunk  with  horror  from 
the  suggestion  of  living  in  idleness  on  his 
wife's  laborious  earnings  ;  but  who,  like  a 
well-sharpened  knife  thrown  by  to  rust,  is 
soon  rendered  unfit  for  any  work  by  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  such  continued 
disuse.  The  simile  holds  good  in  every 
way,  for  the  comeliness  of  the  instrument 
must  needs  be  lost,  together  with  its  ser- 
viceable powers :  no  longer  bright  and 
clean,  but  incrusted  by  what  is  no  less  un- 
seemly than  injurious,  it  becomes  a  repul- 
sive object,  communicating  defilement  by 
its  contact. 

Nor  does  the  evil  end  here.  Alas  !  it  is 
but  the  beginning  of  sorrows  of  which 
none  can  see  the  probable  termination,  in 
time  or  in  eternity.  The  rustic  mother, 
once  laid  as  a  victim  on  the  blood-stained 
altar  of  mammon,  where  shall  her  children 
turn  for  succour?  Not  to  their  earthlv 
father,  for  he  gradually  learns  to  look  upon 
them  as  means  for  the  further  indulgence 
of  idleness  and  debauchery,  now  become 
the  elements  of  his  existence ;  and  the 
secret  consciousness  of  meditated  wrong 
against  them  closes  up  the  avenues  to  his 
heart,  stifles  all  impulses  of  natural  affec- 
tion. Not  to  a  heavenly  Father,  for  they 
have  none  to  guide  them  into  the  way  of 
peace.  Evil  communication  Ibrced  upon 
them  by  depraved  companions,  corrupts 
whatsoever  of  good  manners  they  had  ac- 
quired. The  weeds  that  naturally  spring 
from  our  defiled  imaginations  grow  rankly, 
and  thrive,  and  scatter  their  seed,  and 
choke  up  every  particle  of  wholesome  veg- 
etation.    The  means  of  grace  are  with- 


drawn, or  rather  they,  poor  creatures,  are 
withdrawn  from  them.  But  it  belongs  to 
another  section  of  this  painful  inquiry  to 
exhibit  the  entail  of  misery  on  the  children : 
our  present  business  is  with  their  unhappy 
parents. 

Having  shown  the  wretched  man,  Smith, 
as  an  idler  and  a  drunkard,  it  can  excite 
no  surprise  that  we  should  be  compelled 
to  notice  him  as  the  abandoned  compan- 
ion of  depraved  female  associates.  This 
last  step  of  moral  degradation  he  would 
gladly  have  concealed  from  his  wife, 
whose  steady  virtue  was  exposing  her  to 
the  daily  persecution  of  revenge.  Of  this 
fact  he  had  moreover  been  made  aware  ; 
for  one  of  his  profligate  companions,  being 
employed  in  the  same  establishment  with 
Alice,  had  coarsely  animadverted  upon  it 
in  his  hearing ;  and,  mortified  at  the  un- 
expected burst  of  natural  feeling  that  it 
elicited  from  the  husband,  she  lost  no  time 
in  reporting  his  delinquency  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  poor  wife.  We  must,  there- 
fore, prepare  to  find  an  additional  feature 
of  aggravated  misery  impressed  on  the 
comfortless  home-scenes  of  a  now  wrang- 
ling family,  the  softened  manner  of  the 
man  towards  a  wife  whose  patient  suffer- 
ing for  well-doing  had  just  come  to  his 
knowledge,  being  met  with  the  natural 
repulse  of  a  deeply-wounded  spirit,  con- 
scious of  the  grievous  wrong  that,  beyond 
all  others,  rankles  In  the  bosom  of  a  fond 
and  faithful  partner.  Mutual  reproaches 
ensue ;  Smith  can,  indeed,  only  reiterate 
the  impious  doctrines  of  those  who  stig- 
matize marriage  as  the  root  of  all  misery 
among  the  poor ;  and  tell  her  again  and 
again,  that  if  she  had  not  encumbered 
herself  and  him  with  such  a  troop  of  chil- 
dren, they  would  have  done  well  enough 
in  the  world  ;  while  Alice,  feeling  that  in 
so  doing  he  was  only  adding  insult  to 
wrong,  retorts  that,  not  having  quitted  the 
paths  of  virtue,  it  never  occurred  to  her 
to  practise  child-murder ;  and  adds,  that 
the  sort  of  life  he  would  have  led  with- 
out her  is  pretty  clear  from  the  wicked- 
ness to  which  he  has  given  himself  over, 
as  soon  as  she  was  set  fast  at  her  work, 
to  earn  the  support  of  those  children  and 
his  own  also.  "  The  money  you  spend  in 
drinking,  John  Smith,  and  the  money  you 
squander  on  such  people  as — (naming  the 
girl  who  had  been  her  informant) — is  all 
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earned  by  the  dreadful  labour  of  these 
weary  limbs ;  ay,  and  at  the  price  of  my 
innocent  baby's  life  too." 

Smith  mutters  a  curse  on  the  mischief- 
making  hussy  whose  babbling  had  work- 
ed her  up  to  such  a  pitch ;  and  in  so 
doing,  he  adds  full  confirmation  to  what 
poor  Alice  feels,  that  she  almost  hoped 
he  would  be  able  strongly  to  deny. 

Henceforth,  the  miserable  dwelling  be- 
comes undistinguished  in  character  from 
those  around  it.  Alice  has  utterly  lost 
the  spring  of  mind  resulting  from  a  sense 
of  her  own  value  and  importance  to  those 
dependent  on  her.  She  works,  but  it  is 
as  a  machine,  knowing  that  she  is  bound 
to  do  so.  She  still  loves  her  children 
dearly,  but  can  make  no  efforts  to  stay 
their  downward  course  to  the  level  of  the 
filthy  little  creatures  around  them.  Que- 
rulous complaining,  or  angry  scolding, 
both  alike  fruitless,  succeed  to  the  mild, 
firm  admonition,  and  lively  persuasion, 
by  which  she  once  ruled  her  household, 
and  made  both  them  and  herself  happy. 
Her  husband,  either  stupified  or  rendered 
savage  by  the  drink  in  which  he  freely 
indulged,  becomes  an  object  of  dislike  and 
dread  ;  the  latter  sometimes  overcome  by 
the  exasperation  of  the  moment,  at  which 
times  words  do  not  always  suflice  to  curb 
her  angry  declamation.  John  Smith  little 
dreamed,  when  guiding  and  guarding  his 
poor  but  loving  family  to  this  mart  of  la- 
bour, that  he  should  ever  be  capable  of 
sending  that  wife  to  her  employment  with 
her  face  blackened  by  the  blows  of  his 
cowardly  fist. 

But  intervals  there  are,  when  all  these 
griefs,  past  and  present,  seem  buried  in 
oblivion.  On  Saturday  night,  with  the 
prospect  of  a  day's  exemption  from  toil 
before  her,  Alice  has  more  than  once 
yielded  to  the  temptation  of  exciting  her 
exhausted  energies  by  taking  a  pint  or 
two  of  strong  ale  at  a  house  where  a  fe- 
male club  is  held.  On  these  occasions 
phe  has  gone  home  considerably  later, 
but  with  a  feeling  of  exhilaration,  a  care- 
less indifference  as  to  what  may  await  her 
there,  an  inexpressible  inclination  to  talk 
and  laugh,  that,  if  Smith  be  in  anything 
approaching  to  good-humour,  produce 
what,  to  a  casual  observer,  might  appear 
like  the  revival  of  former  cheerfulness 
round  that  altered  fire-side.    It  will  not, 


however,  endure  five  minutes  investiga- 
tion. Ahce  Smith  could  not  in  those  days 
have  been  merry  while  her  husband's 
linen  presented  such  a  tattered,  dirty  ap- 
pearance, and  his  outer  garments  showed 
rents  that  a  [ew  stitches  would  have  stay- 
ed in  their  progress,  and  neatly  closed ; 
while  her  children's  faces  were  encrusted 
with  filth,  and  their  whole  aspect  more 
like  that  of  young  gipsies  in  a  camp  than 
the  offspring  of  an  industrious  English 
cottager;  while  her  own  person  was  in 
little  better  phght;  her  hands  and  face 
uncleaned  from  the  effects  of  her  disa- 
greeable work,  her  soiled  cap  torn  and 
awry,  her  once  shining  hair  tangled  and 
dishevelled,  and  her  house  exhibiting  the 
very  picture  of  hopeless  neglect.  Neither 
was  that  her  natural  laugh,  that  now  rang 
so  sharply  through  the  little  room ;  nor 
the  conversation,  mingled  with  unmean- 
ing jocularity  and  coarse  terms,  anything 
similar  to  the  light-hearted  talk  of  a  hap- 
pier time.     All  is  changed — all  blighted. 

No  work,  of  course,  is  done  on  that  eve- 
ning :  it  is  deferred  till  the  drowsiness 
consequent  on  such  false  excitement  has 
overpowered  her,  and  the  morrow  must 
see  the  wJiole  week's  arrear  of  washing, 
mending,  and  such  work  as  she  cannot 
evade,  cleared  off.  A  place  of  worship  is 
never  even  named  ;  and  while  headache 
and  stiff  joints  render  the  efforts  that  she 
must  make  almost  insufferable,  the  pass- 
ing hours  are  grumbled  through,  with 
bitter  complaints  that  all  enjoyments  are 
forbidden  to  her — that  her  task  on  earth 
is  only  to  wear  herself  out  in  thankless 
toil  for  others.  She  does  not  join  the  fe- 
male club,  because  Nell  Carter  still  pos- 
sesses influence  sufficient  to  deter  her  from 
it;  and  not  unfrequently  has  the  kind,, 
faithful  monitress  accompanied  Alice  to 
her  own  door,  to  prevent  her  straying  in- 
to scenes  of  such  tempting  danger;  but 
the  wife,  the  mother,  the  manager  exist 
only  in  name,  compared  with  what  they 
once  were ;  and  though  fully  conscious; 
of  the  advantage  gained  by  having  spent 
nothing  in  drink,  she  is  fretful  and  peevisfi 
under  the  sense  of  an  unsatisfied  longing; 
for  a  stimulant  rendered  almost  necessary 
by  even  such  occasional  use. 

Instead  of  resisting,  she  now  eagerly 
promotes  her  husband's  plan  for  placing 
the  two  eldest  girls  in  a  factory,  and  even 
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suggests  that  the  boy  should  go  too.  She 
persuades  herself  that  idleness  and  vice 
are  worse  than  the  same  vice  would  be, 
if  combined  with  employment;  and  cal- 
culates that  their  earnings,  however  small, 
will  help  to  better  the  condition  of  the 
family.  No  instruction  has  been  bestowed 
on  them  since  their  arrival  in  W — .  The 
parents,  seeing  how  very  superior  they 
were  in  that  point  to  all  the  children 
around  them,  trusted  to  their  retaining 
what  they  had  learned,  and  never  sus- 
pected in  how  short  a  time  all  was  for- 
gotten like  a  dream. 

But  sickness  attacks  them ;  a  fever  is 
caught  by  one  of  the  little  girls,  commu- 
nicated to  another,  and  the  father  takes  it 
also.  Once  more  the  embers  of  conjugal  and 
maternal  affection  are  rekindled  in  poor 
Alice's  bosom,  and  the  hours  of  toil,  which 
she  cannot  afford  to  intermit,  are  embit- 
tered by  intense  anxiety  for  the  sufferers 
at  home;  in  attendance  on  whom  she 
passes  the  nights  so  needful  for  refresh- 
ino-  rest  to  her  own  worn-out  frame.  Their 
recovery  is  slow,  through  the  privations 
of  poverty,  and  Smith  evidently  appears 
in  danger  of  consumption  ;  while  her  own 
constitution  receives  a  severe  shock  from 
the  exhausting  nature  of  her  alternate 
occupations  in  the  workshop  and  the  sick- 
room. But  her  turn  of  service  is  yet  long 
to  run  :  the  loans  must  be  repaid,  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  letter  of  those  dis- 
tinctly worded  documents ;  and  for  the 
present  we  leave  her,  struggling  on  her 
chequered  path,  less  as  a  woman  than  as 
a  piece  of  mechanism  which  the  cool  cal- 
culations of  avaricious  men  have  pro- 
nounced to  be  best  suited  to  their  purpose 
— most  serviceable  to  their  plans  of  get- 
ting rich  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  there- 
fore to  be  secured  and  retained  at  any 
imaginable  sacrifice  of  her  own  peace  and 
safety,  her  own  comfort  and  respectabil- 
ity here,  and  her  hope  in  that  eternity 
which  awaits  them  all  hereafter,  with  its 
promise  of  everlasting  blessedness,  and  its 
(threat  of  inevitable  interminable  woe. 


CHAPTER    V. 

CORROBORATING    EVIDENCE. 

In  every  civilized  country,  there  is  a 
large,  a  privileged  class,  who  may  be  dr« 
signated  "  women  that  are  at  ease. 
These  have  many  opportunities  of  con 
ferring  wide-spread  benefits  upon  another 
and  a  far  more  numerous  division  of  the 
female  population  of  the  land ;  but  no- 
where are  the  former  section  so  truly  "  at 
ease"  as  in  England ;  nowhere  are  their 
privileges  so  many  and  so  great — their 
minds  so  cultivated  to  rise  against  the 
miserable  puerilities  of  mere  personal  dec- 
orations— their  opportunities  of  spiritual 
improvement  so  abundant — their  influence 
on  the  great  mass  of  ruling  men  in  church 
and  state,  in  science  and  commerce,  so 
direct,  so  acknowledged,  so  unimpeded. 
To  all  of  them  the  grand  fundamental 
truths  of  christian  doctrine  are  accessible, 
and  ought  to  be  familiar  :  they  are  taught 
— even  in  the  form  of  words  that  con- 
stitute a  primary  part  in  all  education, 
and  the  knowledge  of  which  is  regarded 
as  a  requisite  to  christian  profession — that 
they  are  sinners,  lying  under  a  just  and 
righteous  condemnation,  saved  only  by 
the  expiatory  oblation  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  offered  himself  on  the  cross 
a  sacrifice  for  our  sins. — so  ransoming 
from  the  power  of  hell  all  such  as  should 
believe  on  him,  and  thankfully  accept  the 
precious  gift  so  dearly  purchased  by  his 
blood.  They  know  that  without  such 
faith,  and  the  holiness  which  it  produces, 
there  is  no  hope  for  woman  or  for  man  • 
and  equally  well  do  they  know  that  one 
of  the  attributes  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  which 
all  who  truly  love  him  will  take  as  their 
own  undeviating  rule  of  practice,  is  to 
have  compassion  on  the  ignorant,  and  on 
them  that  are  out  of  the  way.  We  lay 
before  them  a  plea  for  such  compassion, 
and  call  on  them,  in  the  Lord's  name,  to 
respond  to  it.  We  have  told  a  tale  of  fe- 
male suffering,  the  most  acute,  most  de- 
structive to  the  nature  and  natural  em- 
ployment of  woman,  as  a  help-meet  to 
man,  as  the  mother  of  a  family,  the  presi- 
ding manager  of  a  home ;  and  we  seek 
the  fruit  of  our  willing  labour  in  the  rous- 
ing of  their  energies  to  a  work  which 
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they  alone,  in  human  probability,  can  ac- 
complish— the  rescue  of  their  wronged, 
degraded  countrywomen. 

All  that  has  been  described,  it  may  be 
admitted,  is  very  distressing  ;  but,  happily, 
it  is  a  mere  fiction  of  the  writer's  imagina- 
tion. This  brings  us  to  the  proof  We 
have  fallen  far  short  of  the  reality — inten- 
tionally so — in  order  to  prove  how  much 
less  than  what  does  actually  and  system- 
atically occur  every  day,  in  all  parts  of 
the  land,  will  harrow  up  the  feelings  of  a 
benevolent  person,  when  in  some  degree 
individualized.  The  abstract  idea  of  a 
suffering  family  does  not  strongly  affect 
the  mind ;  but  let  the  parties  be  known 
to  us,  let  their  names  call  up  some  famil- 
iar images  to  our  view,  and  certain  facts 
connected  with  their  past  lives  be  vividly 
brought  to  our  recollection  when  they  are 
spoken  of,  we  are  enabled  much  more 
feelingly  to  enter  into  their  trial.  For 
this  purpose,  a  case  of  constant  recurrence 
has  been  fixed  on,  and  the  same  individ- 
uals have  been  kept  in  view  throughout, 
in  order  to  engage  the  reader's  sympa- 
thies, while  concentrating  her  attention 
more  effectually  than  the  pages  of  a  for- 
mal report,  necessarily  prolix  and  full  of 
repetitions,  could  do.  Into  the  deepest 
horrors  of  that  report  we,  however,  have 
dived ;  and  have,  moreover,  conversed 
upon  them  with  one  of  the  gentlemen  to 
whose  personal  official  interrogatories  the 
evidence  which  we  appeal  to  was  given 
in  answer.  To  this  we  can  add  docu- 
mentary testimony,  from  unimpeachable 
sources,  now  in  our  hands ;  and  from  the 
whole  we  gather  the  following  extracts, 
illustrative  of  the  tale  so  far  recited. 

A  working  man  who  had  been  for  forty 
years  employed  in  one  manufactory,  and 
whose  respectability  is  as  great  as  his  in- 
telligence is  remarkable,  has  drawn  an 
affecting  picture  of  what  in  his  childhood 
he  witnessed  at  home.  Describing  his 
mother,  he  says,  "  She  worked  in  a  manu- 
factory from  a  very  early  age ;  she  was 
clever  and  industrious,  and,  moreover,  she 
had  the  reputation  of  being  virtuous. 
She  was  regarded  as  an  excellent  match 
for  a  working  man.  ...  To  the  best  of 
her  abilities  she  performed  the  important 
duties  of  a  wife  and  mother.  ,  .  .  She 
had  children  apace  j  as  she  recovered 
from  her  lying-in,  so  she  went  to  work, 


the  babe  being  brought  to  her  at  stated 
times  to  receive  nourishment.  As  the 
family  increased,  so  anything  like  comfort 
disappeared  altogether.  Not  one  mo- 
ment's happiness  did  I  ever  see  under 
my  father's  roof  .  .  .  He  became  intem- 
perate, and  his  intemperance  made  her 
necessitous.  She  made  many  efforts  to 
abstain  from  shop  work ;  but  her  pecu- 
niary necessities  forced  her  back  into  the 
shop.  The  family  was  large,  and  every 
moment  was  required  at  home.  I  have 
known  her,  after  the  close  of  a  hard  day's 
work,  sit  up  nearly  all  night,  for  several 
nights  together,  washing  and  mending  of 
clothes.  My  father  could  have  no  com- 
fort here;  those  domestic  obligations 
which  in  a  well-regulated  house  (even  in 
that  of  a  working  man,  where  there  are 
prudence  and  good  management)  would 
be  done  so  as  not  to  annoy  the  husband, 
to  my  father  were  a  source  of  annoyance ; 
and  he,  from  an  ignorant  and  mistaken 
notion,  sought  comfort  in  an  alehouse. 
My  mother's  ignorance  of  household 
duties,  my  father's  consequent  irritability 
and  intemperance,  the  frightful  poverty, 
the  constant  quarrelling,  the  pernicious 
example  to  my  brothers  and  sisters,  the 
bad  effect  upon  the  future  conduct  of  my 
brothers — one  and  all  of  us  being  forced 
out  to  work  so  young  that  our  feeble  earn- 
ings would  only  produce  one  shilling  a 
week — cold  and  hunger,  and  the  innumer- 
able sufferings  of  my  childhood,  crowd 
upon  me  and  overpower  me." 

This  extract  from  the  evidence  of  Jo- 
seph Corbett  is  but  a  sample  from  among 
many  ;  but  it  is  very  graphic,  and  very 
touching.  His  object  was  to  prove  the 
lamentable  effects  of  that  ignorance  of 
household  management  in  which  girls 
employed  in  manufactories  are  necessa- 
rily brought  up.  But  though  our  Alice 
Smith  has  not  been  shown  as  one  of  this 
class  of  untaught  wives  and  mothers,  we 
ask,  of  what  avail  could  be  all  her  "  pru- 
dence and  good  management,"  when  she 
was  compelled  to  be  perpetually  absent 
through  the  day  from  the  scene  of  their 
proper  exhibition  ?  Such  work  as  a  good 
housewife  will  do  at  home  during  her  hus- 
band's hours  of  day  labour,  so  as  to  have 
all  neat,  and  clean,  and  quiet  for  his  eve- 
ning return — such  work  the  female  la- 
bourer must  postpone  to  the  period  of  her 
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own  emancipation  from  the  manufactory ; 
and  therefore  she  must  annoy  her  husband 
by  the  washing,  and  cleaning,  and  other 
domestic  operations,  in  the  way  above  de- 
scribed. Where  the  occupation  is  not  so 
very  absorbing  and  enchanting  as  some 
that  we  have  got  to  notice — where  the 
woman  sews,  or  knits,  or  spins,  to  eke  out 
tlie  pittance  of  her  husband's  wages,  she 
is  still  present,  and  able  to  direct  even 
children  to  make  many  arrangements,  es- 
sential to  comfort,  under  her  eye ;  but 
how  is  she  to  do  so,  when  from  breakfast 
to  evening  she  is  at  a  distant  post,  en- 
gaged in  such  protracted,  wearisome  la- 
bour, as  imperatively  demands  an  inter- 
val of  rest  when  she  reaches  her  abode  ? 
The  eye,  the  voice,  of  a  mistress,  even 
when  her  hands  are  otherwise  engaged, 
will  do  wonders  towards  preserving  clean- 
hness  and  order  at  least,  and  making  many 
little  preparations  for  the  evening's  com- 
fort: but  fancy  her  returning  at  closing 
day  from  a  scene  of  most  harassing  exer- 
tion, amid  the  whirl  of  machinery,  the 
clang  of  hammers,  the  smoke  and  dirt, 
and  offensive  exhalations  and  far  more 
offensive  demoralizing  intercourse  of  a 
crowded  workroom  ;  her  skin  soiled,  her 
clothing  torn,  her  limbs  fatigued,  her  tem- 
per irritated,  under  the  additional  trial  of 
a  long  walk  through  streets  replete  with 
filth,  obscenity,  and  intoxication  ; — fancy 
her  looking  around  on  a  spectacle  of  un- 
cleanliness  that  she  must  remove,  disorder 
that  she  must  rectify,  discomfort  that  she 
must  bear  to  be  charged  with,  while  her- 
self feeling  its  hardship  more  than  any 
others;  and  who  will  deny  that  the  re- 
sults attributed  by  the  foregoing  witness 
to  want  of  knowledge  in  the  secrets  of  do- 
mestic arrangement,  are  equally  inevita- 
ble under  the  want  of  power  to  put  that 
knowledge  into  practice? 

It  is  the  monstrous  abuse  of  forcing  the 
female  to  forsake  her  proper  sphere  that 
gives  rise  to  such  deplorable  wretched 
ness  :  no  previous  acquirements  can  rem 
edy  this  evil.  Christian  principle,  where 
its  vital  power  exists,  will  mitigate  tem- 
poral suffering  here,  as  it  will  in  every 
other  possible  instance,  by  raising  the 
mind  above  its  earthly  trials.  "  Thou 
wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace  whose  mind 
is  stayed  on  Thee ;  because  he  trusteth 
in  Thee  3"  but  the  effects  will  be  both 


seen  and  felt  of  such  a  wicked  outrasre  on 
God's  providential  government  of  the 
w^orld .  which  He  has  made.  We  assert 
the  unalienable  right  of  woman  to  preside 
over  her  own  home,  and  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  her  own  family ;  we  cry  out 
against  the  grievous  wrong  that  drags  her 
thence  to  minister  to  the  coveting  selfish- 
ness of  men  who  will  be  rich,  even  in  de- 
fiance of  God's  most  plain,  most  stringent 
laws.  Yes,  they  will  be  rich  j  and  they 
are  judicially  doomed  to  prosper  in  their 
unnatural  device ;  but  the  snare  into 
which  they  choose  to  fall,  the  foolish  and 
hurtful  lusts  that  they  insist  on  gratifying, 
drown  them  in  destruction  and  perdition. 

We  cite  a  few  more  instances  from  the 
authorized  reports  :  their  connection  with 
our  story  will  be  perceived. 

"  In  the  smaller  and  dirtier  streets  of 
the  town,  where  the  working  classes  re- 
side, there  are  narrow  passages  at  inter- 
vals of  every  eight  or  ten  houses,  and 
sometimes  at  every  third  or  fourth  house. 
These  passages  are,  in  a  very  few  instan- 
ces, of  the  width  of  nine  feet,  and  about 
nine  feet  high  ;  but  the  great  majority  are 
only  three  feet  wide  and  six  feet  high; 
some  of  them  are  only  two  feet  and  a  half 
wide,  (by  measurement,)  and  less  than 
six  feet  high.  They  are  often  flat  at  the 
top,  though  perhaps  as  often  arched  ;  and 
their  length  varies  from  about  twelve  to 
twenty  feet.  These  narrow  passages  are 
also  the  general  gutter,  which  is  by  no 
means  always  confined  to  one  side,  but 
often  streaming  all  over  the  passage. 
Having  made  your  way  through  the  pas- 
sage, you  find  yourself  in  a  space  varying 
in  size  with  the  number  of  houses,  hutch- 
es, or  hovels,  it  contains.  They  are  near- 
ly all  proportionately  crowded.  Out  of 
this  space  there  are  other  narrow  passa- 
ges, sometimes  leading  to  other  similar 
hovels.  These  are  the  dwellings  and 
workshops  of  the  poorest  of  the  working 
classes.  Where  there  are  the  largest 
number  of  these,  they  have  the  appear- 
ance, after  going  through  the  narrow  dark 
passage,  or  burrow,  of  a  sort  of  rabbit- 
warren  ;  one  or  two  of  them  may  almost 
aspire  to  the  resemblance  of  a  colony  of 
beavers,  but  wanting  the  green  banks  and 
the  fresh  air. 

"  There  is  often  a  common  dunghill  at 
one  end,  or  in  one  corner,  where  every- 
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thing  is  cast ;  but  more  generally  there  is 
nothing  but  the  gutter  and  the  passage 

into  the  street In  front  of  some  of 

the  small  houses  in  these  and  other  places, 
there  are  stagnant  pools,  the  colour  of 
dead  porter,  with  a  glistening  metallic 
film  over  them  ;  and  sometimes  they  re- 
semble a  sort  of  disgusting  mixture  of 
gruel  and  soapsuds.  After  a  day's  rain, 
many  of  them  have  a  litde  pond  in  front, 
the  size  of  a  quilt,  the  colour  of  liquorice- 
tea.  The  ground  is  always  soft  and  sink- 
ing in  front  of  the  doors.  The  effluvia 
are  very  offensive,  even  in  winter  and  cold 
weather.  These  dwellings  are  squalid 
inside :  they  have  very  little  furniture, 
and  are  in  general  extremely  dirty  in  every 
respect.  i 

"  Besides  the  numerous  dirt-heaps,  small 
pools,  and  doorway  slushes  fronting  or 
adjoining  the  dwellings  and   workshops, 

there  are  in  the  town  of  W two  vast 

masses  of  stagnant  filth  and  putrescence, 
sufficient  to  breed  a  plague  throughout  the 
whole  of  England." 

These  are  evils  that  cannot  be  remedied 
by  the  wretched  people  themselves  :  their 
whole  time  is  either  devoted  to  the  ser- 
vice of  others,  or  passed,  among  the  men, 
in  the  listlessness  of  debauched  idleness  ; 
while  the  woman,  whose  especial  business 
it  should  be  to  guard  as  far  as  possible 
those  of  her  own  household  from  the  noxi- 
ous effects  of  such  horrible  accumulations, 
is  rent  away  from  her  home,  leaving  her 
children  at  early  morning  to  abide  the  , 
consequences  of  exposure  to  every  sort 
of  malaria,  and  comes  home  at  night  to 
witness  the  increased  portion  that  her 
dwellincf  contributes  to  the  ""eneral  mass 
of  filth  and  contagion  ;  continual  cleaning 
within,  and  some  similar  care  as  to  the 
small  space  before  her  own  door,  would, 
on  the  part  of  even  one  such  woman  as 
Alice  Smith,  not  only  render  her  hovel, 
however  poor,  an  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral character,  but  would  operate  as  an 
example  for  many  to  follow.  The  dark 
system  that  selects  her  as  the  individual 
who  must  toil  throughout  the  day  at  a 
wearisome  and  most  unfeminine  employ- 
ment because  the  yearnings  of  her  heart 
towards  those  of  her  own  flesh  insure  her 
toiling  more  steadily,  and  the  comparative 
weakness  of  her  frame  compels  her  to  toil 
more  cheaply  than  man  would  do — such 


a  system  cannot  be  fairly  designated  by 
the  word  wrong  ;  it  is  the  most  grievous 
infliction  with  which  powerful  injustice 
can  visit  the  body  and  the  soul  of  the 
poor. 

We  have  already  cited  evidence  as  to 
the  money-lending  plan,  the  truck  sys- 
tem, and  Godfrey's  cordial  5  in  addition  to 
which,  we  have  the  fact  of  laudanum,  in 
its  pure,  liquid  state,  being  given  to  an 
infant  by  its  mother  to  the  amount  of 
sixty  drops  per  diem ;  but  of  this  more 
will  hereafter  appear.  In  reference  to  the 
power  possessed  by  the  tool-makers,  a 
woman  who  had  been  for  at  least  twenty 
years  working  in  a  screw  manufactory, 
states  in  evidence,  "  The  tool-makers 
here  are  mostly  married  men.  The  tool- 
makers  in  general  ought  to  be  married, 
because  they  have  the  control  of  the  wo- 
men and  girls.  A  tool-maker  has  it  in 
his  power  to  oblige  the  women,  or  to  dis- 
obhge  them,  by  keeping  them  waiting. 
It  is  the  rule  here  for  the  women  to  have 
the  tools  set  in  turn,  and  she  thinks  this 
should  be  the  rule  invariably." 

Respecting  the  clubs,  we  copy  the  fol- 
lowing from  a  document  of  authority  not 
less  conclusive  than  an  official  report. 

"  These  clubs  are  composed  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  females,  (married  and  sin- 
gle.) generally  about  fifty  or  sixty  in 
number  ;  and  hold  their  meetings  weekly 
at  public  houses.  The  ostensible  purpose 
of  these  clubs  is  to  protect  each  other  from 
want  in  case  of  sickness,  a  provision  being 
also  made  for  assistance  in  case  of  death. 
These  objects,  at  first  sight,  will  appear 
laudable,  but  on  a  nearer  view  of  the  sub- 
ject we  find  evils  attached  to  them  which 
more  than  counteract  any  benefits  arising 
therefrom,  .  .  .  fifty  women  meeting  to- 
gether in  a  public  house,  and  enjoying 
themselves  in  drinking,  singing,  and  smo- 
king for  two  or  three  hours,  and  then  being 
brought  in  contact  with  a  number  of  men 
assembled  in  some  other  part  of  the  house ; 
the  husbands  for  the  purpose  of  escorting 
their  wives  home,  and  the   young   men 

through  curiosity  or  worse  intentions 

If,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  husband 
should  bethink  himself  of  the  family  at 
home,  and  urge  the  wife  to  depart,  she 
w^ill  generally  show  signs  of  rebellion, 
and  insist  on  having  her  own  way  in 
these  matters.    He,  poor  man,  well  know- 
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ing  that  his  living  depends  on  her  labour, 
is  oMiged  to  submit,  and  quietly  to  wait 
her  pleasure,  or  go  to  his  neglected  chil- 
dren alone.  This  refers  to  the  nights  on 
which  their  clubs  are  held;  but  similar 
scenes  may  be  witnessed  on  every  night 
in  the  week.  As  an  instance,  my  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  one  public  house,  much 
frequented  by  factory  workers;  I  accord- 
ingly called  about  nine  o'clock  one  eve- 
ning, and  found  in  the  tap-room  six  fe- 
males, three  married  and  three  single ; 
also  five  men.  The  women  were  all 
workers  at  one  factory.  I  entered  into 
conversation  with  one  of  these  women  as 
follows : — '  What  time  do  you  go  to  work 
in  a  morning  V  '  We  begin  work  at  six, 
but  I  generally  get  up  at  five  o'clock,  as 
I  have  upwards  of  a  mile  to  go.' — '  Do 
you  get  your  breakfast  before  you  go,  or 
is  it  brought  to  you  afterwards  V  '  No,  I 
carry  it  with  me,  and  also  my  dinner  and 
drinking.'* — '  What  time  have  you  al- 
lowed for  breakfast  ?'  '  Fifteen  minutes.' — 
'  What  time  for  dinner  ?'  One  hour.' — 
'  What  time  for  drinking  ?'  '  Fifteen  min- 
utes.'— '  What  time  do  you  leave  at  night  '^' 
'Half  past  seven  o'clock.' — '  Uo  you  feel 
fatigued  after  your  day's  work  V  '  I  can 
assure  you,  sir,  I  do ;  for  ours  is  very  hard 
work :  "we  have  to  hft  above  our  heads 
four  combs  a  minute,  each  weighing 
twenty-four  pounds.' — 'You  mean  to  say, 
then,  that  you  lift  ninety-six  pounds  per 
minute,  the  day  through?'  'Yes,  sir,  and 
week  about.  That  is  the  reason  you  see 
us  here  drmking  ;  for  we  cannot  eat  much, 
and  we  must  have  something.  I  broug-ht 
this  bread  and  butter  with  me  this  morn- 
ing, and  you  see  I  have  not  eaten  it.' — 
'Is  your  husband  in  work  V  '  No,  nor  has 
not  been  these  eighteen  months.' — '  Does 
he  get  up  in  the  morning  when  you  do  ?' 
•  No,  I  leave  him  in  bed  with  the  youngest 
child.' — '  How  many  children  have  you  V 
'  Three.' — '  What  age  are  they  ?'  '  Five, 
three,  and  one :  that  at  three  I  have  not 
seen  sometimes  from  Monday  morning  to 
Saturday  night  j  for  it  is  put  to  bed  be- 
fore I  get  home,  and  I  leave  it  in  bed  in 
the  morning? — '  What  do  you  generally 
get  for  this  sort  of  employment  ?'  '  Our 
wages  vary  from  six  to  eight  shillings  per 
week.' — '  How  long  have  you  been  a  fac- 
tory worker?'  'Since  I  had  my  second 
*  Drinking  is  the  term  used  for  their  tea. 


child.' — '  How  many  females  are  there 
working  in  your  factory  ?'  '  Thirty.' — 
'  How  many  of  them  are  married  ?'  '  Ten.' 
— '  How  many  of  the  others  have  had 
children  ?'  '  Nearly  ^he  whole  ;  and  them 
that  have  not  will,  if  they  remain  there 
long ;  for  they  are  wicked  places.  I  wish 
I  had  never  known  them,  for  the  sake  of 
my  children !  I  can  assure  you,  sir,  I 
have  known  better  days.'  Immediately 
after  I  had  asked  these  questions,  there 
came  in  a  man  with  a  child  crying  in  his 
arms  :  he  said  to  one  of  the  women  pres- 
ent, who  was  his  wife,  '  Come,  Mary, 
lass,  come  home,  for  I  cannot  keep  this 
bairn  quiet,  and  the  other  I've  left  crying 
at  home.'  She  instantly  said.  '  I  won't 
go  home,  idle  devil :  I've  thee  to  keep, 
and  bairns  too  ;  and  if  I  can't  get  a  pint 
of  ale  quietly,  'tis  tiresome.  This  is  only 
the  second  pint  that  Bess  and  me  has  had 
between  us :  thcu  may'st  sup,  \^  thou 
likes,  and  sit  thee  down,  but  I  won't  go 
home  yet.  I  shall  be  ready  for  the  work 
in  the  morning  if  I  stay  here  all  night.' 
The  poor  man  drank  with  her,  and  went 
home  with  the  child ;  apparently  with  a 
very  heavy  heart.  The  appearance  of 
these  women  was  very  much  emaciated, 
and  they  were  evidently  fast  hastening  to 
a  premature  grave.  The  ev^ils  also  affect 
to  an  alarming  extent  the  children  and 
young  persons,  who  take  the  same  advan- 
tages of  their  parents  as  the  women  do 
of  their  husbands,  frequently  using  oaths 
and  harsh  language ;  and  in  case  they 
are  corrected  will  turn  round,  and  say, 
with  an  imprecation,  '  We  have  you  to 
keep.'  One  poor  woman  came  to  me  al- 
most heart-broken,  and  said  that,  because 
her  husband  had  chid  two  of  their  daugh- 
ters for  going  to  a  public  house,  he  had 
made  it  worse ;  for  they  had  stayed  from 
home  two  successive  nights,  and  said  they 
would  not  come  home  again,  for  they  had 
their  father  to  keep,  and  would  not  be 
dictated  to  by  him." 

Then  follows  a  sad  tale  of  the  early 
depravity  of  these  and  other  young  girls, 
with  remarks  on  the  inevitable  consequen- 
ces of  thus  herding  young  people  together 
in  manufactories  ;  after  which  the  writer 
proceeds. 

"As  I  was  going  from  Bradford  to 
Huddersfield  one  morning,  between  five 
and  six  o'clockj  in  the  middle  of  January 
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last,  the  roads  being  then  ankle  deep  in 
snoWj  and  which  was  also  coming  down 
in  large  flakes  at  the  time,  I  met  scores 
of  females  going  to  the  factories,  and 
scarcely  a  male  to  be  seen.  The  married 
woman  above  alluded  to  said  to  her  com- 
panion as  I  passed,  '  My  bairn  did  cry 
this  morning  when  I  left.'  I  asked  her 
how  old  her  baby  was?  She  said,  'Five 
weeks,  sir.'  I  then  asked  her  where  her 
husband  was  ?  She  answered,  '  He  is  in 
bed,  sir  ;  he  has  nothing  to  do.'  " 

Now.  where  is  the  English  lady  who, 
on  reading  these  simple  statements,  will 
rest  satisfied  with  merely  expressing  her 
grief  and  abhorrence  at  such  inhuman 
wrong  inflicted  on  her  poverty-stricken 
countrywomen,  and  make  no  eflbrt  to- 
wards removing  the  burden  of  cruelty 
and  crime  ?  Heavily  does  this  oppression 
strike  its  immediate  victim  among  the 
lower  classes ;  but  far  more  terrible  will 
be  the  rebound  in  that  direction  whence 
tlie  outrage  proceeded.  Let  us  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  class  against  class:  that 
the  possessor  of  wealth  and  power  now 
avails  himself  of  that  possession  to  grind 
the  faces  of  the  poor ;  and  that  it  is 
against  wealth  and  power — against  all 
who  are  rich  and  influential  in  compari- 
son with  the  miserable  beincrs  who  drasr 
on  the  wretched  existence  here  described, 
that  the  fury  of  the  outburst  will  be  di- 
rected whenever  evil  men  and  seducers, 
who  are  now  most  busily  engaged  in  the 
work,  shall  have  persuaded  them  to  try 
the  experiment  of  what  numbers  and  phy- 
sical force  can  do  to  overturn  a  country. 
Why,  we  are  organizing  an  army  of  fero- 
cious, fearless  women,  inured  to  hardship, 
exercised  in  masculine  labours — drinking, 
swearing,  smoking  Amazons,  to  make  an 
onset  for  which  we  are  ill  prepared,  see- 
ing that  God  cannot  be  for  us  if  we  be 
even  silent  abettors  of  the  system  that 
thus  brutalizes,  thus  devilizes  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  England.  There  can 
be  no  compromise  of  our  duty,  no  loop- 
hole of  escape  from  the  condemnation  that 
overhangs  us,  if  we  rouse  not  ourselves 
without  delay.  We  may  prepare  and 
dispatch  missionaries  to  every  corner  of 
the  world ;  we  may  shower  bibles  like 
hail  over  earth's  wide  surface ;  we  may 
exhibit  in  our  own  conduct  and  conver- 
sation a  very  model  of  all  that  christian 


women  ought  to  be ;  but  this  one  thing 
God  requires  of  us,  and  will  not  acquit  us 
if  we  refuse  to  do  it,  whatever  worthy 
deeds  we  may  choose  to  do,  that  we  enter 
our  strong,  urgent,  unanimous  protest 
against  the  frightful  degradation  of  our 
sisters,  and  demand  from  those  who  have 
the  power  to  accord  it  the  boon  of  their 
emancipation. 

Already  is  a  vigorous  eflbrt  directed  to 
the  point  of  rescuing  the  young  milliners 
and  dress-makers:  that,  indeed,  is  a  mat- 
ter so  exclusively  appertaining  to  our  sex ; 
it  is  so  easy  of  attainment  if  only  the  will 
be  heartily  engaged  in  it,  that  failure 
would  be  an  intolerable  disgrace :  in  the 
present  case  we  have  less  immediate 
power ;  the  wrong  is  not  of  our  direct  in- 
flicting, neither  is  the  remedy  in  our  own 
hands.  But  the  cause  is  that  of  God's 
holy  law ;  the  love  of  Christ  constraineth 
us  to  embark  in  it ;  and  it  would  be  un- 
worthy of  any  christian  lady  to  doubt  that 
success  must  ultimately  crown  the  enter- 
prise. We  have  a  female  Sovereign,  who, 
by  the  Lord's  mercy,  is  blessed  beyond 
the  common  lot  of  royalty  in  the  posses- 
sion of  woman's  dearest  privileges  and 
enjoyments, — a  devoted  yoimg  wife,  a 
fond  and  happy  young  mother,  whose 
palace  is  the  very  heau  ideal  of  an  Eng- 
lish home  ;  and  by  these  rich  and  pre- 
cious gifts  of  the  Most  High,  vouchsafed 
to  her,  we  call  upon  her  Majesty  to  take 
the  lead  ;  or  at  least  to  look  with  marked 
encouragement  on  the  efforts  of  those  who 
shall  go  prominently  forward  in  the  work. 
How  sweetly  will  it  become  a  youthful 
Q,ueen  of  England  to  say,  with  the  confi- 
dence of  one  who  knows  she  may  be  ab- 
solute where  God's  word  is  unquestion- 
ably confirming  the  decree,  "  Through- 
out my  realm  female  slavery  shall  cease." 
Hundreds  of  thousands,  male  andfemalo, 
old  and  young,  of  the  flower  of  her  king- 
dom, would  echo  that  royal  shall  j  and 
bless  the  lips  that  uttered  it ! 

Here  we  close  our  Second  Part.  When 
we  open  another,  it  may,  alas !  be  to  see 
greater  abominations  than  these ;  for  fe- 
male childhood  has  not  yet  been  pour- 
trayed  under  its  premature  wrongs.  We 
have  very  much  weakened  our  plea  by 
refraining  from  peculiar  features  in  the 
system  of  enormous  evil,  through  a  solici- 
tude to  spare  the  delicacy  of  those  who 
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have  not  had  the  blight  of  cruel  poverty 
thrown  upon  the  modesty  of  their  nature, 
and  who  might  take  exceptions  against 
such  exposure  of  what  lies  open  before 
God  a*ia  liiB  angels;  and  we  shall  still 
adh*f<r  lu  tins    restrictive   rule.     Mean- 


while, may  the  Divine  blessing,  without 
which  no  work  can  really  prosper,  rest  on 
this  humble  attempt;  and  dispose  every 
heart  to  unite  in  the  one  sacred  enterprize 
of  abolishing  female  slavery,  and  righting 
the  wrongs  of  Englishwomen  ! 


PART  III. 


THE    LITTLE   PIN. HEADERS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE    children's    FRIEND. 

There  was  a  time  when  God  manifest 
in  the  flesh  walked  this  earth  among  the 
creatures  whom  he  had  made.  Many 
wonderful  acts  were  then  wrought  in  the 
Bight  of  man ;  divine  wisdom  proceeded 
from  his  lips,  miracles  of  mercy  were  dis- 
pensed by  his  hands.  Great  multitudes 
followed  him,  pressing  on  his  path  :  the 
wise,  the  scribe,  the  disputer  of  this  world, 
hung  watchfully  on  all  his  words,  for  they 
hoped  to  catch  something  whereof  they 
might  accuse  him  :  the  ignorant  came  to 
be  taught,  the  sick  and  lame  to  be  healed, 
the  hungry  to  be  fed  ;  and  his  own  disci- 
ples, tenacious  of  the  precious  privilege, 
maintained  their  station  nearest  to  his  sa- 
cred person.  The  angry  complaint  of  the 
rulers  was  true  ;  "  All  men  go  after  him." 

In  the  midst  of  this  mingled  throng, 
some  were  seen,  boldly  endeavouring  to 
force  a  passage,  even  to  the  very  feet  of 
the  majestic  Teacher.  They  reached  at 
last  that  innermost  circle  where  the  im- 
mediate followers  of  the  Lord  enclosed 
him,  listening  to  the  gracious  words  that 
proceeded  out  of  his  lips ;  and  here  the 
intruders  were  met  by  a  repulse,  a  rebuke, 
from  which  they  would  naturally  shrink  ; 
for  the  reprovers  were  men,  rough  and 
rude  ;  and  the  reproved  were  timid  wo- 
men. A  pause  ensued :  the  advancing 
party  were  no  doubt  preparing  to  retreat, 
or  to  remain  stationary  until  such  time  as 
the  Master's  eye  might  perchance  be  cast 
towards  the  quarter  where   they  stood. 


Ah  !  they  knew  not  yet  the  love  that  filled 
the  Master's  heart,  the  omniscient  mercy 
to  which  their  secret  desire  was  known, 
by  which  their  bosom's  unuttered  prayer 
was  already  granted.  The  Lord  turned  ; 
and  he,  the  meek  and  lowly  One,  showed 
himself  exceedingly  displeased :  he  re- 
buked the  disciples  who  had  been  rebu- 
king them  ;  and  as  the  two  officious  guards 
shrank  back,  the  words  that  conveyed  re- 
proof to  them  fell  as  sweetest  music  on 
the  ears  of  that  group  of  mothers,  and  el- 
der sisters,  and  gentle  friends,  for  he  said, 
"  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto 
me,  and  forbid  them  not ;  for  of  such  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

Perhaps  you  have  looked  upon  some 
fanciful  painting,  intended  to  represent 
the  scene,  where  the  Saviour's  gentle 
smile  invited  the  little  wondering  Israel- 
ites to  approach ;  where  the  good  Shep- 
herd gathered  those  lambs  in  his  arms, 
and  carried  them  in  his  bosom  :  where  the 
young  babe  nestled  in  the  folds  of  his  robe, 
and  the  less  helpless  caught  its  hem,  or 
clung  round  his  knees,  or  pressed  the  glad 
head  beneath  the  hand  laid  on  it  in  solemn 
benediction :  you  would  have  called  it 
beautiful ;  and  your  heart  has  melted,  per- 
haps it  melts  even  now,  at  the  picture  your 
own  fancy  is  painting  of  what  no  mortal 
tints  can  adequately  portray.  Why  do 
you  feel  it  thus?  Because  little  children 
are  so  engaging,  their  comparative  inno- 
cence is  so  touching,  their  relative  harm- 
lessness,  and  unacquaintance  with  the 
woes  of^  life  appeal  so  eloquently  to  the 
tenderer  sensibilities  of  our  nature;  be- 
cause, too,  you  attach,  as  well  you  may,  a 
real,  though  as  yet  not  a  fully  explained 
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significancy  to   the   solemn   words,   "  Of 
Buch  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

Ah,  lady,  take  from  any  part  of  your 
apparel  that  very  trivial  though  indispen- 
sable appendage,  a  common  pin :  look 
well  upon  it,  and  then  I  will  show  you  an- 
other picture :  I  will  show  you  the  pro- 
fessed disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus  not 
merely  barring  the  way  by  which  moth- 
ers micrht  brins:  their  little  ones  to  Him 
for  the  blessing  that  he  waits  to  bestow, 
but  opening  a  way,  and  forcing  the  moth- 
ers into  it,  by  which  they  must  carry  those 
little  ones  to  the  brink  of  a  pit,  and  fling 
them,  helpless,  hopeless,  succourless,  into 
the  iron  grasp  of  Satan. 

But  first  let  us  pause,  and  inquire  where 
now  is  He,  who,  when  the  young  children 
of  Judea  were  brought  to  him,  "  took  them 
up  in  his  arms,  and  put  his  hands  on  them, 
and  blessed  them  ;"  what  is  he  doing,  and 
what  is   he  saying?     He   is  in  heaven, 
gone  to  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  he 
then  came  down  from  thence :  our  great 
High  Priest,  having  offered  up  the  all- 
sufficient  sacrifice  of  himself  on  the  altar 
of  the  cross,  as  a  propitiation  for  your  sins 
and  mine,  has  entered  the  Holy  of  holies, 
there  to  appear  before  God  for  us,  pre- 
senting the  tokens  of  that  atoning  sacri- 
fice, ever  living  to  make  intercession  for 
such  as  we  are,  who  come  to  God  by  him. 
He  pleads  for  us  as  a  Mediator,  he  gov- 
erns us  as  a  King  ;  and  to  effect  these  two 
great  operations  he  must  be  cognisant  of 
all  that  concerns  us.     At  what  moment  of 
our  lives  could  we  feel  content  to  believe 
that  our  Lord  and  Master  forgets  us — that 
he  ceases  to  feel   for   our  infirmities,  to 
have  compassion  on  our  weakness,  to  plead 
his  sacrifice  for  the  pardon  for  our  contin- 
ual offences  ?     If  you  know  Jesus  as  a 
Saviour,  you  must  be  able  to  realize  this 
more  powerfully  than  I  can  express  it ;  if 
you  know  him  not,  away  with  every  other 
topic,  until  you  have  grounded  yourself  in 
the  faith  on  which  the  salvation  of  your 
own  soul  depends.     But,  while  thus  em- 
ployed, in  heaven  itself,  what  does  he  say 
to  us,  his  disciples  ?     To  each  and  all  he 
says,  "  I  know  thy  works."     To  some  he 
addresses  the  encouraging  language,  "  I 
know  thy  works    ....     and  service  ;" 
or,  "  I  know  thy  works,  and   where  thou 
dwellest, even  where  Satan's  seat  is;  and 
thou  boldest  fast  my  name,  and  hast  not 


denied  my  faith."  To  others  he  utters 
the  startling  rebuke,  "  I  know  thy  works, 
that  thou  hast  a  name  that  thou  livest, 
and  art  dead  3"  and,  alas !  to  how  many 
the  menace  of  rejection,  "  I  know  thy 
works,  that  thou  art  neither  cold  nor  hot !" 
To  us,  collectively,  he  speaks,  without 
distinction,  without  reservation.  "  All  the 
churches  shall  know  that  I  am  he  which 
searcheth  the  reins  and  hearts ;  and  I  will 
give  unto  every  one  of  you  according  to 
your  works." 

And  for  a  rule  of  life,  for  a  plain  stand- 
ard of  the  works  that  he  requires  of  us, 
we  have  in  every  possiWe  situation  that 
accountable  beings  can  be  placed  in,  the 
surest  of  all   guides — his   unchangeable 
words,  concerning  which  he  has  declared 
of  every  man,  "  The  word  that  I  have 
spoken,  the  same  shall  judge  him  in  the 
last   day."     In   the  case  now  before  us, 
where  children  are  concerned,  we  have 
not  only  the  directions  given  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  through  the  holy  men  of  old,  pro- 
phets  and   apostles,  commanding   us  to 
train  them  up  in  the  way  that  they  should 
go,  but  we.  have   the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
himself   admonishing   us,    "  Suffer   little 
children   to   come   unto   Me,   and  forbid 
them    not."     Forbidding  a   thing   is   not 
confined  to  a  verbal  prohibition:  blocking 
up  the  way  of  access,  turning  them  by 
force,  or  by  deceit  alluring  them  into  a 
different  way — concealing  from  them  the 
fact  of  the  Saviour's  nearness,  of  his  will- 
ingness to  bless  them,  or  their  great  need 
of  that  blessing, — all  these  and  various 
other  modes   of  interposing,  amount    to 
what  is  so  plainly  denounced  as  forbid- 
ding their  approach ;  and  a  fearful  pros- 
pect is   theirs  who  stand   in  this  position 
when    the    Lord   proceeds   to  give   unto 
every  one  of  us  according  to  our  works. 
What  testimony  did  he  demand  of  the 
surpassing  love  in  which  the   pardoned 
disciple  professed  to  hold  him  ?     "  Feed 
my  lambs."      We    know   that,  on  earth, 
the  Lord  repeatedly  evinced  his  especial 
tenderness  for  the  little  ones;  and  can  we 
for  one  moment  suppose  that  his  "  bowels 
of  compassion"  are  less  moved  towards 
them,  now  that  the  rich  purchase- money 
is  fully  paid  for  their  redemption,  and  in 
heav^en  itself  he  waits  to  be  gracious  to 
every  creature  who  will  seek  his  help  ? 
We  cannot  so  imagine ;  we  may  contrive 
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to  forget,  but  deny  it  we  may  not. 
Throughout  the  short,  sad  sketch  tliat 
must  now  be  drawn,  let  us  keep  in  view 
the  objects  and  the  incident  with  which 
we  set  out:  the  Saviour  inviting  their  ap- 
proach ;  the  disciples  who  own  his  Name 
surrounding  both  him  and  them  ;  and  the 
young  children  waiting  to  be  led  forward 
by  such  as  know  the  way  to  that  Saviour's 
feet. 

From  the  royal  lady  who    wields  the 
sceptre   of  England,  down   to  the  most 
squalid  female  beggar  who  prowls  about 
the  street  for  the  prize  of  a  half-gnawn 
bone,  or  ragged  shred,  none  can  dispense 
v/ith  the  produce  of  the  pin  manufactory. 
The  demand  is  so  universal)  the  articles 
so  insignificant  both  as  to  size  and  cost, 
and  their  wasteful  loss  so  incessant,  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  wonder  to  any  who  take 
the  trouble  to  think  about  it,  how  such  a 
consumption  can  be  supplied.   By  minute 
investigation,  too,  we  may  perceive  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  nice  workman- 
ship bestowed  upon  it,  to  furnish  its  many 
indispensable   qualities ;    to  render  it  at 
once  so  slender  and  so  firm  ;  so  smooth 
and  tapering;  to  fix  its  round,  flat  head 
with    suflicient   steadiness^;    to    give   its 
sharp  point  an  edge  that  will  not  rend  the 
most  delicate  fabrics ;  and  so  to  whiten  it 
that  no  unseemly  coarseness  of  the  origin- 
al metal  may  remain.     In  the  very  small 
size  that  it  can  be  made  to  assume,  it  is 
really  a  marvellous  piece  of  delicate  work- 
manship, overlooked  only  because   it   is 
proverbially  worthless  from  the  immense 
quantities  perpetually  tossv^^d  about;  but 
little  do  the  majority  of  those  who  use  it 
know  of  the  heart-rendinir  circumstances 
under   which   its  manufactory  is  carried 
on.     It  w^ill  not  be  the  writer's  fault,  if  a 
tongue  is  not   henceforth    added  to  the 
silent  appendage  of  each  reader's  toilet, 
pleading  for  those  who,  immured  in  the 
dingy  receptacles  of  infant  labour,  misery, 
and  wrong,  cannot  speak  for  themselves, 
save  only  as  their  sorrows  and  sufferings 
(^ry  aloud  to  him  whom  they  know  not — 
whom  they  are  not  permitted  to  approach 
— whose  loving  invitation  never  reaches 
them,  because  it   falls   unheeded   or  re- 
jected on  the  cold  ear  of  paternal  and 
mercantile  speculation,   intent  only,  the 
one  on  a  present  supply  of  craving  wants, 
the  other  on  accumulating  capital,  to  be 
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expended  in  widening  the  gulf  between 
the  unfeehng  rich  man  and  his  poverty- 
stricken  brother  of  the  dust ! 

We  enter  at  once  on  a  new  scene — the 
interior  of  a  pin  manufactory. 

It  is  winter:  the  chilliness  of  a  Novem- 
ber day,  while  the  fog  and  frost  divide 
the  rule  between  them ;  and  the  comfort 
of  a  warm  wrapper,  aided  by  the  pros- 
pect of  a  bright  fire  in  our  well  curtained 
and  carpeted  room,  when  the  very  short 
day  shall  have  closed,  is  not  only  a  wel- 
come but  an  essential  element  in  the  con- 
tentment with  which  we  endure  these  ills 
of  our   climate.     Pass   on,   through   the 
misty,  slippery  street,  and  turn  into  yon- 
der building.     It  does,  indeed,  look  more 
like  an  outhouse  in  a  state  of  dilapidation 
than  a  place  where  artizans  assemble  to 
pursue  a  thriving  trade  ;  but  the  interior 
will  prove  that  the  latter  is  its  real  pur- 
pose.    We  proceed  through  several  de- 
partments of  busy  employment :   in  one 
there  are  children  winding  slender  wire, 
which,  being  passed  through  a  machine 
by  steam-power,  is   drawn  out  by  men. 
Here,  the   boys   work,   generally,  under 
their   fathers ;    and   whatever    we    may 
think  of  their  close,  protracted   confine- 
ment, the  labour  itself  is  not  severe.    In 
the  next  room  we  find  many  little  fellows, 
more  fatiguingly  employed,  being  perpet- 
ually on  foot,  walking  to  and  fro,  assisting 
their  seniors  by  the  operation  of  straight- 
ening the  coiled   wire  furnished  by  the 
drawers,  which  the  men  cut  into  lengths 
and  point.     Next  we  find  a  third  party 
of  boys,  mixed  with  about  an  equal  num- 
ber of  men  :  they  spin,   by  a  very  exact, 
monotonous  process   some   wire    into    a 
spiral  shape,  which  is  subsecfuently  cut 
into  rings,   forming  heads    for   the  pins. 
Hitherto,  we  have   found   no   crirls,   nor 
very  little  children  :  but  enter  the  next 
depeirtment,  and  the  scene  will  change. 

Here  is  a  room,  if  we  can  call  it  by 
that  name,  eight  yards  in  length,  by  six 
in  breadth,  and  about  nine  feet  high.  A 
row  of  small,  dingy  windows,  along  each 
side,  admit  such  light  as  there  is;  and 
here,  seated  before  machines  unhke  any 
that  we  have  yet  surveyed,  are  about  fifty 
children,  of  whom  the  eldest  may  be  thir- 
teen; but  the  general  age  is  less,  much 
less — they  are  mere  babes.  Near  each 
of  them  is  placed  a  quantity  of  the  pre- 
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pared  heads,  from  which  they  pick  out 
one  with  the  pointed  head  of  the  wires, 
also  suppUed  to  them,  and  passing  it  up 
the  shank,  they  fix  it  at  the  blunt  end ; 
and  holding  the  pin  obliquely  under 
a  small  hammer,  turn  it  round  until,  with 
four  or  five  smart  strokes,  it  is  properly 
secured  in  its  place.  Such  is  the  general 
aspect  of  the  apartment,  such  the  employ- 
ment of  its  inmates,  and  just  as  we  now 
behold  them  they  have  been  engaged 
since  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with 
the  certainty  of  carrying  it  on  till  eight 
in  the  evening:  how  much  longer  they 
may,  on  any  pretext,  be  detained,  no  one 
can  tell. 

Stunted  in  their  growth,  bony,  pallid, 
and  most  wretchedly  unhealthy  in  their 
looks;  filthy  beyond  expression  in  their 
persons,  with  scarcely  rags  enough  to 
hold  decently  together,  these  miserable 
little  beings  appear  conscious  of  but  two 
objects  capable  of  attracting  their  notice 
beyond  the  work  about  which  their  poor 
dirty  little  hands  are  incessantly  moving. 
One  of  these  is  the  very  small  fire-place, 
where  an  exceedingly  scanty  portion  of 
fuel  is  just  emitting  smoke  enough  to 
prove  that  fire  smoulders  beneath.  To- 
wards this,  many  a  longing  look  is  cast, 
while  the  blue  lips  quiver,  and  the  teeth 
chatter,  and  the  fingers  are  well-nigh  dis- 
abled from  moving  by  the  benumbing  in- 
fluence of  cold.  One  might  suppose  that 
the  crowding  of  so  many  living  creatures 
within  that  confined  space,  would  ensure 
heat  enough ;  but  oppressive  as  the  air 
feels,  it  evidently  brings  no  warmth  to 
.them.  Empty  stomachs,  and  curdling 
blood,  never  set  in  motion  by  exercise  or 
play,  will  produce  a  chill  not  to  be  over- 
come by  these  damp  exhalations,  even  if 
the  frequent  entrance  of  a  draught  of 
colder  though  not  purer  air  from  neigh- 
bouring workshops  did  not  increase  it : 
and  as  to  the  fire,  it  may  serve  to  speak 
of,  to  think  about,  to  look  towards,  but  for 
any  purpose  of  warmth,  such  as  these 
poor  infants  require,  the  grate  might  just 
as  well  be  empty. 

But  another  object  divides  their  atten- 
tion :  a  woman  on  whose  hard  features 
many  violent  passions  have  conspired  to 
plough  indelible  lines,  whose  inflated  nos- 
tril, compressed  lip,  and  restless  eye,  be- 
speak alike  a  cruel  dispositionj  and  watch- 


fulness for  means  to  gratify  it,  stalks  to 
and  fro,  with  a  supple  cane  in  her  hand, 
intent  to  catch  at  a  case  of  delinquency — 
a  false  movement,  a  momentary  flagging 
oi'  energy,  a  slight  indication  of  the  drow- 
siness pecuharly  inevitable  in  children, 
when  limb  and  spirit  are  fatigued,  the 
mind  unoccupied,  and  natural  playfulness 
wholly  restrained — suflicient  to  warrant 
the  application  of  the  well-known  weapon 
to  their  poor  little  heads  or  shoulders. 
Occasionally  she  disappears,  as  if  to  in- 
vite a  feeling  of  momentary  security  ;  and 
then,  perhaps,  some  of  the  small  hammers 
will  tap  less  vigorously  on  the  heads 
of  the  pins :  some  cramped  fingers  are 
stretched,  and  some  half- frozen  ones  are 
held  in  the  mouth  for  the  comfortable  re- 
freshment of  a  warm  breath :  some  little 
bare  feet  are  briskly  rubbed  together,  or 
perhaps  some  kind-hearted  brother  might 
take  his  baby-sister  on  his  knee,  and  chafe 
her  arms  and  ancles,  numbed  with  the 
bitter  cold  of  such  unnatural  stagnation  ; 
but,  noiselessly,  yet  rapidly,  the  watcher 
re-enters,  the  cane  is  uplifted,  and  in  the 
sudden  acceleration  of  machinery  some- 
thing is  gained  by  the  traffickers  in  infant 
life  y  while  of>ly  a  few  among  the  delin- 
quents get  any  blows  worth  speaking  of; 
and  perhaps  a  lock  or  two  of  flaxen  hair 
may  be  twitched  out  by  her  left,  while 
her  right  hand  administers  the  passing 
switch  to  some  culprit,  flurried  by  the 
sudden  surprise  into  a  blundering  move- 
ment ! 

In  the  far  corner  of  this  prison-house 
sits  one  whose  features  are  not  quite 
strange  to  us,  though  greatly  altered  for 
the  worse.  It  is  Betsy,  the  second  daugh- 
ter of  Alice  Smith,  and  of  all  that  family 
the  one  who  most  resembles  her  mother. 
Her  anxious  looks  are  frequently,  though 
stealthily,  sent  along  the  line  of  her  work- 
mates, whenever  the  overlooker's  back  is 
fairly  turned  ;  and  if  we  follow  them,  we 
shall  find  that  they  rest  upon  one  whom 
vv^e  should  scarcely  have  expected  to  find 
here — her  little  curly-headed  brother  Joe. 
who  is  no  longer  allowed  to  sit  next  her, 
because  she  was  several  times  detected 
helping  him  in  his  work,  to  the  unavoida- 
ble neglect  of  her  own,  in  order  that  the 
blows  reserved  for  him  might  fall  on  her- 
self. In  vain  was  her  own  allowance  of 
strict  discipline  increased,  while  his  was 
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not  diminished :  in  vain  was  a  weal  of 
considerable  size  raised  across  her  neck 
for  thus  transgressing :  so  incorrigible  is 
the  temper  of  this  girl,  that  she  actually 
interposed  her  own  head  between  her 
brother's  and  the  hand  lifted  to  strike 
him ;  and  for  this  he  was  removed  into  a 
very  different  neighbourhood,  where  two 
older  hands  understood  the  value  of  such 
a  scapegoat,  and  made  ample  use  of  the 
manager's  spite  against  him.  to  purchase 
exemption  from  punishment,  not  unfre- 
quently  deserved  by  themselves.  All  this 
was  very  dreadful  to  Betsy,  and  her  fre- 
quent cries  of  entreaty  on  his  behalf 
proved  it ;  but  she  is  wiser  now :  she 
finds  that  by  appearing  indifferent  to  his 
sufferings,  she  can  better  mitigate  them ; 
and  those  stolen  looks  are  all  the  signs 
she  gives  of  unchanged  .solicitude  about 
him. 

But  where  is  their  mother?  Surely 
the  warm-hearted  Alice  Smith  would  at 
all  hazards  rescue  her  little  one  from 
such  ill-usage.  Do  not  put  that  questiori 
to  Betsy:  she  saw  her  mother  die,  the 
victim  of  what  would  have  been  a  trifling 
indisposition,  had  it  fallen  on  her  before 
her  frame  was  so  toil-worn,  her  heart  so 
broken ;  and  scarcely  was  the  grave  closed 
over  her,  when,  in  a  half  drunken  fit,  the 
father  of  her  helpless  children  gave  them 
the  curse  of  a  most  profligate  step-mother, 
who  sent  them  all  out  to  work  on  such 
terms  as  their  weak  efforts  were  deemed 
worth,  while  she,  by  her  outrageous  con- 
duct, drove  Smith  to  enlist  as  a  soldier. 
She  now  subsists  on  the  wages  of  these 
poor  children's  labour,  added  to  what  her 
own  abandoned  course  of  life  may  bring 
in  ;  and  having  none  to  contradict  her,  or 
to  attempt  any  sort  of  control  over  her 
words  or  actions,  she  is  no  worse  to  the 
destitute  little  ones  than  she  would  be  to 
her  own,  had  she  any.  It  is  true,  they 
have  no  vestige  of  Avhat  their  mother 
once  deemed  indispensable  comforts:  they 
are  not  washed,  nor  combed,  nor  indulged, 
as  formerly,  with  a  weekly  change  of 
linen,  or  rather  of  rags ;  neither*  is  any 
kind  or  degree  of  instruction,  religious, 
moral,  or  social,  ever  placed  within  their 
reach ;  but  their  condition  is  really  better 
than  that  of  many  working  beside  them, 
who  are  exposed  at  home  to  the  ebulli- 
tions of  drunken  rage,  or  spiteful  cruelty, 


from  which  there  is  no  escape.  The  two 
youngest,  as  yet  incapable  of  earning  any- 
thing, have,  on  the  step-mother's  pathet- 
ic representation,  been  received  into  the 
union  workhouse ;  and  Polly  has  employ- 
ment in  another  line,  v/here  she  has  made 
acquaintance  more  to  her  liking  than  any 
she  can  find  at  home.  Thus,  deserted  on 
all  sides  by  their  natural  associates,  the 
two  children  before  us  are  thrown  com- 
pletely upon  each  other's  affection,  and 
very  touching  it  is  to  witness  the  strength 
of  that  concentrated  attachment.  Betsy 
has  a  more  womanly  mind  than  many 
nearly  twice  her  age :  she  has  looked  up- 
on the  objects  that  have  crossed  her  early 
path  of  sorrows  with  an  observing  eye ; 
and  this  has  induced  a  sort  of  tact  that 
might  pass  for  cunning  contrivance,  if  any 
selfish  object  was  to  be  gained  by  it;  but 
all  self  being,  on  her  part,  wrapped  up  in 
her  little  brother,  it  is  never  brought  to 
bear  upon  any  other  point  than  his  well- 
being  :  in  all  that  concerns  her,  individu- 
ally, she  is  a  simple  child.  He,  poor  little 
fellow,  from  being  the  spoiled  pet  of  the 
house,  has  passed  under  such  harsh  dis- 
cipline, and  endured  so  many  buffetings, 
that  his  spirit  is  completely  broken  :^  he  is 
not  now  the  bold,  bright-eyed  boy,  who, 
even  when  tumbling  among  cinders,  or 
splashing  in  the  liquid  mud  before  his  fa- 
ther's door,  attracted  notice  by  his  ener- 
getic bearing  and  unflinching  gaze,  and 
merry  shouting  tones;  but  a  trembhng, 
shrinking,  hesitating  whisperer,  afraid,  as 
it  would  seem,  of  trusting  his  own  step,  or 
hearing  his  own  voice,  or  encountering 
the  look  of  any  eye  save  Betsy's,  One 
idea  seems  to  have  taken  possession  of 
his  mind,  and  that  one  relates  to  his  mo- 
ther; but  of  its  exact  nature  neither  he 
nor  any  one  about  him  is  conscious. 

It  is  fatiguing  to  prolong  the  observa- 
tion of  these  wretched  little  automata, 
with  their  small  hammers,  so  monotonous- 
ly sounding  on  the  dirty-looking  manu- 
facture before  them.  The  pins  are  not 
yet  whitened  or  polished,  and  nothing 
here  looks  neat,  nothing  feels  comfortable. 
You  might  be  tempted  to  stroke  the  head 
of  some  pretty,  engaging  child,  and  to  try 
whether  a  smile  would  not  call  up  some 
answering  expression  of  gladness  in  its 
heavy  countenance,  but  your  hand  shrinks 
from  the  contact  of  that  iincieanly  hair, 
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and  you  cannot  smile  with  such  an  ag- 
gregate of  infant  misery  before  you.  Yet 
the  pain  produced  by  tlie  contemplation 
is  transient :  you  are  not  obliged  to  re- 
main here  a  minute  longer  than  your  own 
free  choice  may  prompt  you  to  stay. 
This  spectacle  ol'  wretchedness,  this  close, 
unwholesome,  Ibetid  air,  may  at  once  be 
•changed  for  any  enlivening,  refreshing 
spot  that  it  may  please  you  to  repair  to. 
But  they  must  remain :  their  hours  of 
slavery  will  not  expire  till  the  glare  of 
gas  shall  have  long  shone  upon  their 
work,  and  the  heated  atmosphere  have 
prepared  them  to  meet  with  a  more  sen- 
sitive shudder  the  sudden  gust  of  a  No- 
vember night's  wind.  They  must  perse- 
vere; and  if  drowsiness  steal  on  their 
heavy  little  eyelids,  the  monitory  switch 
is  at  hand  to  chase  it  away.  No  friend 
will  look  upon  them  then  ;  none  but  He 
whose  eyes  as  a  flame  of  fire  pierce  the 
deepest  shades  that  cruelty  can  draw 
around  to  hide  her  impious  work  ;  and  the 
disregarded  invitation  of  whose  gracious 
hps  yet  stands  recorded  on  the  page  that 
they  dare  not  look  upon  :  "  Suffer  the  little 
children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them 
not:  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heav- 
en." 


CHAPTER  II. 


A   SUNDAY    STROLL, 


We  are  now  to  take  a  Sunday  stroll 
in  the  suburbs  of  this  industrious  town. 
The  country  being  a  christian  land,  and 
most  of  the  large  employers  being  attend- 
ants on  some  place  of  worship  where  the 
Word  of  God  is  read,  and  the  precepts 
therein  set  forth  inculcated,  we  might  ex- 
pect that  when  the  industrious  poor  have 
fulfilled  that  part  of  the  commandment 
which  tells  them,  "  Six  days  shalt  thou 
labour,  and  do  all  that  thou  hast  to  do," 
it  would  be  considered  a  duty  by  their 
well- taught  employers  to  see  that  they 
enjoyed  means  for  observing  the  remain- 
der,— for  keeping  the  seventh  day  holy, 
as  a  season  both  of  spiritual  refreshment 
and  of  bodily  rest.    Considering  the  vast 


profits  realized  by  their  means,  the  mas- 
ters might  be  supposed  to  set  apart  a  fair 
proportion  of  such  gains,  for  the  erection 
of  a  place  of  worship,  and  the  support  of 
faithful  teachers  ;  and  as  regards  the  little 
children,  for  a  very  effective  system  of 
Sunday-school  instruction.  Considering 
the  intense  anxiety  that  they  manifest  for 
the  proper  education  of  their  own  fami- 
lies, and  the  horror  with  which  they 
would  recoil  from  the  bare  idea  of  leaving 
one  of  them  in  utter  ignorance,  we  may 
picture  to  ourselves  their  christian  sohci- 
tude  to  see  their  little  labourers  making 
the  most  of  the  only  day  allowed  them  for 
the  acquisition  of  even  the  first  rudiments 
of  the  most  common  instruction :  but 
everybody  knows  that  such  expectations 
are  perfectly  absurd,  save  only  where 
one  stands  out,  in  despised  notoriety,  from 
the  great  mass,  and  devotes  himself  to  a 
cause  utterly  overlooked,  yea,  scorned  by 
the  generality  of  his  brethren.  We  will 
just  look  about  us  on  this,  the  day  when, 
by  the  law  of  the  land,  all  shops  and 
manufactories  are  closed,  all  churches 
opened,  and  all  classes  are  supposed  to 
assemble  together  before  His  throne  of 
grace,  at  whose  throne  of  judgment  they 
must  and  shall  meet,  to  render  an  account 
of  all  that  has  been  done,  and  all  that  has 
been  evaded. 

But  lest  we  be  suspected  of  drawing  a 
fanciful  sketch,  untrue  to  nature,  we  will 
only  in  thought  accompany  a  gentleman, 
one  officially  deputed  to  investigate  those 
things,  from  whose  note-book  we  copy  the 
following  entries,  verbatim,  as  made  at 
the  time. 

^^  Sunday,  Marck^U.  Walked  about 
the  town — streets  and  outskirts — during 
church  time.  Met  men,  singly  and  in 
groups,  wandering  about  in  their  working 
aprons  and  caps,  or  with  dirty  shirt- 
sleeves tucked  up,  and  black,  smithy- 
smutted  arms,  and  grimed  faces.  Some 
appeared  to  have  been  up  all  night — prob- 
ably at  work  to  recover  the  time  lost 
by  their  idleness  in  the  early  part  of  the 
week  ;  perhaps  drinking.  Lots  of  chil- 
dren seen  in  groups  at  the  end  of  courts, 
alleys,  and  narrow  streets — playing,  or 
sitting  upon  the  edge  of  the  common  dirt- 
heap  of  the  place,  like  a  row  of  sparrows, 
and  very  much  of  that  colour,  all  chirrup- 
ing away.     Groups   of  children,  all  in 
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their  working  dresses,  playing  about  on 
the  open  waste  at  the  back  of  the  new 
church  and  parsonage  now  building  at 

the  end  of street.    Boys,  from  nine 

to  seventeen  years  of  age,  playing  at 
marbles,  in  groups  of  five,  and  from  that 
to  ten.  Adults  of  about  twenty,  and  from 
that  to  thirty  years  of  age,  looking  on — 
some  smoking,  vacant,  hstless — not  really 
attending  to  the  game.  Boys  fighting; 
bad  language  and  bloody  noses.  Wo- 
men in  their  working  dresses,  standing 
about  at  doors  or  ends  of  passages,  with 
folded  arms.  Little  boys  sitting  in  holes 
in  the  ground,  playing  at  mining  with  a 
small  pick-axe.  Girls  playing  about  in 
various  ways ;  all  dirty  except  one  group 

of  about  half-a-dozen    girls,   near   

lane,  of  the  age  of  from  nine  to  fifteen, 
who  are  washed  and  dressed,  and  are 
playing,  with  continual  screams  and 
squeaks  of  delight,  at  jumping  from  the 
mounds  of  dirt,  dung,  and  rubbish-heaps, 
which  are  collected  there,  and  cover  a 
considerable  space.  Some  fell  with  a 
sprawl ;  in  a  moment  all  were  scutthng 
up  the  dirt  heaps  again.  Scarcely  any 
houses  with  children  sitting  at  the  doors 
washed  and  dressed.  A  few  small  houses, 
not  in  courts  and  yards,  but  facing  the 
streets,  were  cleansed,  i.  e.  had  the  brick- 
fioor  washed  and  sanded  ;  but  most  of 
these  sold  cakes,  oranges,  sugar-sticks, 
and  small  beer ;  the  cleaning  a  part  of  the 
business,  and  a  sort  of  rare  attraction  to 
their  tribe  of  dirty  little  customers.  Adults 
seated  smoking,  or  with  folded  arms,  on 
the  threshold  of  their  door,  or  inside  their 
houses,  evidently  not  intending  to  wash 
and  shave.  Many  of  them  sitting  o'r 
standing  in  the  house,  with  an  air  of  lazy 
vacancy — they  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  their  leisure  or  with  themselves.  .  .  . 
No  working  men  walking  with  their  wives, 
either  to  or  from  church  or  chapel,  or  for 
the  sake  of  the  walk.  No  brothers  and 
sisters.  Until  the  issuing  forth  of  the 
children  from  the  Sunday-schools,  with 
all  those  adults  who  had  attended  some 
place  of  worship,  nothing  seen  but  squalid 
disorder,  indifference,  and  utter  waste,  in 
self-disgust,  of  the  very  day  of  which,  in 
every  sense,  they  should  make  the  most. 
With  all  this,  no  merriment — no  laughter 
— no  smiles.    All  dulness   and  vacuity. 


No  signs  of  animal  spirits,  except  with 
the  girls  on  the  dust-heaps." 

These  memoranda,  it  will  be  observed, 
were  noted  down,  as  the  writer  moved 
past  the  various  spots ; — a  plain  sketch 
from  nature,  or  rather  from  the  unnatural 
perversion  of  all  that  God  has  made ;  of 
all  that  man,  in  his  moral,  social,  intellec- 
tual capacity,  has  undertaken  to  frame 
into  a  civil  community.  Darker  features 
belong  to  the  picture,  even  as  respects 
mere  children,  but  these  we  forbear  to  in- 
troduce :  our  present  business  is  with  such 
little  ones  as  labour  at  the  pin-heading ; 
and  we  will  once  more  call  at  the  squalid 
dwelling  where  Alice  Smith  had  hoped 
to  establish  all  the  comforts  belonging  to 
a  poor  but  well  ordered  home. 

Two  only  of  its  former  inmates  are 
there :  Polly  has  been  called,  by  a  boy 
somewhat  older  than  herself,  to  join  a 
strolling  party  of  companions,  whose  steps 
we  do  not  w^ish  to  trace.  The  step- 
mother has  not  yet  roused  herself  from 
the  heavy  sleep  that  usually  follows  her 
long  Saturday  night's  debauch  ;  and  Bet- 
sy steals  now  and  then  a  fearful  glance  to- 
wards the  dirty  bundle  of  rags  on  which 
she  lies  snoring,  while  she  heaps  a  few 
sticks  and  cinders  on  a  spark  of  fire  com- 
municated to  the  torn  leaf  of  a  Bible ; 
given  probably  by  some  compassionate 
visitor  to  the  wretched  woman,  who  re- 
ceived it  for  the  sake  of  the  accompany- 
ing shilling,  and  then  used  it  as  so  rauch 
waste-paper. 

"  Own  mammy  wouldn't  have  let  us 
burn  a  bible,"  murmurs  the  little  boy,  as 
the  sacred  words  rapidly  disappear  in  a 
spreading  tinge,  which,  however,  yield  no 
flame ;  "  own  mammy  call  it  a  holy  book, 
and  said  we  should  all  leain  to  read  in  it." 

'•  Hush,  dear  :  if  she  hears  you  talk  of 
own  mammy,  she'll  set  out  abusing  daddy 
— I  don't  like  to  hear  her." 

'^  Daddy  kicked  me  sorely  when  he  w^as 
drunk,  but  he  never  hurt  me  when  he 
wasn't.  I  love  my  own  mammy  best,  and 
I  wish  she'd  make  haste  back." 

"  I'm  always  telling  you,  Joey,  that  she 
can't  come  back ;  for  they  put  her  into  a 
pit,  ever  so  deep,  as  you  might  remember, 
for  it  wasn't  so  long  ago." 

"  I  remember  it  well  enough ;  but  I 
know  the  parson  said  something  over  her 
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about  sleeping  and  waking — waking  at 
last,  he  said.  Depend  on  it,  she'll  wake, 
and  come  up  again." 

"  If  1  thought  she'd  wake,"  says  Betsy, 
with  a  sigh,  "  'twould  be  a  trouble  to  me ; 
for  they  screwed  that  coffin  down  over 
tight  for  her  to  open,  and  the  men  stamped 
upon  the  clay  as  fast  as  they  shovelled  it 
in  over  her.  She  could  never  get  through 
it  all,  if  she  did  wake :  and  she'd  better 
sleep  on." 

"  No,  I  shan't  sleep  any  longer,"  ex- 
claims the  shrill  voice  that  always,  even 
in  its  kindest  tone,  makes  those  little  ones 
start.  "  It's  proper  enough  of  you  to  wish 
I  might;  for  I  have  a  hard  time  of  it, 
laking  such  trouble  about  other  people's 
brats.  You  can't  help  that.  Where's 
Poll  ?  Gone  off,  I  dare  say,  for  no  good  : 
that  girl  will  bring  me  and  my  honest 
family  to  shame.  Well,  blow  away,  and 
heat  the  kettle  while  I  dress." 

Her  orders  are  obeyed  with  the  alacrity 
of  secret  dread ;  and  the  motherless  chil- 
dren are  glad  that  she  so  completely  mis- 
took what,  in  the  earnest  feeling  of  the 
moment,  was  spoken  so  distinctly  as  to 
catch  her  waking  ear. 

Another  hour  sees  them  wandering 
among  dirt-heaps,  desirous  to  find  play- 
fellow^s,  but  with  so  little  heart  for  play, 
that  they  want  to  be  roused  to  the  very 
mood  for  it.  At  a  loitering  pace  they 
scramble  on,  Joe  every  now  and  then 
jumping  over  some  trifling  obstruction, 
and  crying  "  Hollo  !"  in  a  tone  the  very 
ghost  of  what  ii  has  been  in  former  days. 
Nakedness,  cold,  hunger,  may  damp  the 
mirthful  spirits  of  childhood ;  but  to 
quench  them,  nothing  operates  so  rapidly 
and  effectually  as  protracted  labour  in  a 
confined  spot,  even  without  the  super- 
addition  of  such  cruelty  and  fear  as  these 
poor  children  have  known  by  daily  expe- 
rience, and  look  for  on  the  morrow,  even 
as  they  endured  it  yesterday.  Thus  they 
stroll  along,  until  the  last  row  of  dirty 
hovels  is  left  behind,  and  they  are  alone 
in  a  narrow  lane,  bordered  15y  hedges. 

''  Here's  a  gap,"  said  Betsy ;  "  let's  get 
through,  and  find  out  what's  on  t'other 
side." 

Nothing  but  a  thick  covering  of  dead 
leaves  on  the  ground,  while  the  naked 
branches  of  a  tree  hung  over  their  heads, 
rewarded  this  search.     The  leaves  were 


damp  and  dirty,  yet  they  might  serve  as 
playthings,  and  the  poor  little  creatures 
busy  themselves  in  the  idle  amusement  of 
kicking  and  tossing  them  about;  occa- 
sionally pushing  each  other  down,  and 
laughing  at  the  exploit.  In  this  way,  half 
an  hour  is  passed,  and  Joe,  having  made 
his  way  from  under  a  mass  that  his  sis- 
ter had  flung  upon  him,  suddenly  calls 
out,  "  I  say,  Betsy,  a'  done,  a'  done ;  I 
want  to  talk  about  own  mammy." 

"  Well,  it's  no  use  taking  about  her,  for 
we  can't  get  her  back." 

"  That's  more  than  we  know:  it's  come 
in  my  head  that  daddy  said  to  Richards, 
she  w^as  gone  to  heaven ;  and  I  don't  be- 
lieve heaven  is  at  the  bottom  of  that 
grave,  is  it  ?" 

Betsy  muses,  with  a  look  of  recollec- 
tion, and  says,  "  No,  for  certain,  Joey,  its 
over  head.  I've  a  notion,  Polly  can  tell 
us  about  that ;  but  it's  so  long  since  I 
heard  any  talk,  I  quite  forget.  It's  a  bon- 
ny place,  too ;  I  heard  speak  of  it  for  a 
very  bonny  place." 

'•  She's  there,"  says  the  boy,  confident- 
ly ;  '•  and  if  she  got  out  of  the  coffin  to  go 
there,  she  can  very  well  get  out  of  heaven 
to  come  here ;  so  you  need'nt  say  any 
more  to  me  about  her  not  coming  back. 
I  wonder  how  sAe'// look,  when  own  mam- 
my comes  again  to  turn  her  out  of  doors, 
neck  and  crop!" 

Betsy  gazes  on  her  little  brother,  for  a 
flash  of  his  native  fire  has  appeared  again  ; 
and  he  stands  quite  erect,  with  his  head 
thrown  back,  and  his  dirty,  but  beautiful 
features  all  alive  with  unwonted  anima- 
tion. His  voice  too — poor  child  !  the  fond 
vision  of  a  returning  mother,  in  whose 
bosom  he  may  once  again  nestle,  has  pro- 
duced this  strange  effect.  Betsy  is  secret- 
ly convinced  that  he  is  wrong,  but  does 
not  know  how  to  undeceive  him.  The 
lessons  that  reached  their  ear  from  the 
village  pulpit  had  not  penetrated  any 
farther ;  they  were  considered  too  young 
for  the  schools;  and  neither  father  nor 
mother  could  read.  The  little  girPs  heart 
is  full,  and  her  voice  falters  as  she  re- 
marks, "  I  can't  think  own  mammy  will 
ever  come  back :  daddy  may,  for  he's 
only  gone  to  Ingee,  they  saj?^ ;  but  mammy 
won't  get  out  of  heaven — it's  so  far  off." 

"  So  you  say,  but  you  don't  know- 
Look,  look,  here's  some  boys  and  girls 
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coming  from  towards  the  school !  They'll 
be  sure  to  know,  and  I'll  ask  them.  Hollo  ! 
come  this  way !"  and  he  runs  to  meet 
them,  followed  by  Betsy. 

Some  of  the  party  pass  on  ;  they  have 
other  sport  in  view,  and  this  very  short 
holiday  must  not  be  trifled  with :  two  or 
three,  however,  are  willing  to  stop,  and 
the  child  asks,  "  Can  you  tell  me  how  far 
it  is  to  heaven  ?" 

"  No,  I  can't :  I  don't  know  where  'tis, 
nor  nothing  about  it." 

"  Don't  you  hear  about  it  at  the  school  ?" 
asks  Betsy. 

"  No :  they  talk  about  London,  and 
other  places,  and  like  enough  that's  onej 
but  I  never  trouble  my  head  to  listen." 

"  It's  no  place  at  all,"  observes  another, 
"  but  a  great  rich  man.  I  heard  my 
granny  say  sometimes,  when  the  wages 
was  spent,  and  nothing  to  eat,  '  Heaven 
help  us  !'  " 

"  No,  no,  it's  a  place,"  cries  Betsy,  anx- 
iously ;  "  for  when  mammy  was  going  to 
die,  she  looked  at  us,  and  said,  '  God  in 
heaven  bless  ye.' " 

"  Like  enough :  they  often  talk  of  him 
in  master's  workshop."  And  here  the  boy 
repeats  some  forms  of  imprecation,  and 
other  blasphemous  expressions  that  must 
be  passed  over. 

"  If  I  went  to  school,"  says  Joe,  fretful- 
ly, "  I'd  get  more  learning  than  you  ;  I'd 
maid  what  they  said  there  and  remem- 
ber it." 

A  box  on  the  ear,  from  the  biggest  boy, 
cuts  short  his  speech ;  the  little  fellow's 
momentary  excitement  is  past,  and  he 
begins  to  sob  and  cry,  while  Betsy  throws 
her  arms  around  him  and  begs  for  mercy. 

"  The  impudent  young  cur,"  says  an- 
other, kicking  up  a  heap  of  wet  leaves 
into  his  face,  "  to  think  he'd  be  a  better 
scholar  than  us,  that's  twice  his  age ;" 
and  as  they  move  off,  the  two  orphan 
children  slink  away  in  the  contrary  di- 
rection. 

Late  in  the  evening  Polly  comes  home  ; 
and  as  it  had  been  agreed  on,  they  ask 
her  the  question  that  perplexes  them ; 
"  Whereabouts  is  heaven,  where  own 
mammy  is  gone  to  ?"  A  very  deep  col- 
our rises  to  the  girl's  face ;  then,  casting 
down  on  them  a  look  of  supreme  con- 
tempt, she  mutters,  "  What  a  couple  of 
great  fools  you  must  be  to  believe  there's 


any  such  place  !"  and  hurries  to  her  own 
corner. 

The  step-mother  presently  returns  from 
gossiping  at  the  door,  and  attacks  her,  not 
for  staying  out,  but  for  coming  home  hun- 
gry, and  asking  lor  supper.  Polly  recri- 
minates, and  the  children  hear  much  of 
language  similar  to  that  quoted  in  the 
morning,  but  nothing  to  throw  any  light 
on  the  matter  so  interesting  to  them. 
They  nestle  in  their  miserable  bed,  and 
are  soon  asleep,  to  open  their  eyes  on  an- 
other week  of  toil  and  unpitied  suflfering. 
The  frequent  start,  and  half-uttered  cry 
of  imaginary  torment,  betray  how  busily 
fancy  is  occupied  with  dreams  of  the  fu- 
ture, grounded  as  they  are,  on  bitter  ex- 
perience of  the  past ;  and  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  the  reluctance  with  which  their 
heavy  eyes  will  open  to  the  morrow's 
dawn,  we  will  accompany  them  through- 
out a  day's  work  at  the  seemingly  light 
employment  of  sticking  heads  on  the  pins 
that  are  placed  in  shallow  trays  before 
them. 


CHAPTER  III. 

A    DAY    IN    THE   WORKSHOP. 

Although  the  little  headers  do  not  go 
to  their  work  till  near  eight  o'clock,  Polly 
starts  for  hers  much  earlier ;  and  the  step- 
mother does  not  think  of  rising  till  long 
al'ter  they  are  all  gone.  The  children, 
therefore,  must  leave  their  beds  before 
the  dull  light  of  a  November  morning  has 
prevailed  over  the  lingering  shades  of 
night,  and  having  put  on  their  soiled  rags, 
without  any  attempt  at  cleansing  their 
equally  soiled  persons,  they  kindle  a  fire 
and  commence  cooking  the  miserably  thia 
porridge,  or  rather  gruel,  that  forms  their 
breakfast.  The  supply  of  meal  is  very 
scanty;  and  the  elder  girl,  calculating 
that  she  requires  more  nourishment  than 
those  junior  to  herself— particularly  as 
Betsy  looks  younger  and  Polly  older  than 
their  real  ages  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
— secures  her  share,  by  making  the  mix- 
ture tolerably  thick,  then  subtracting  her 
own  portion,  and  diluting  the  rest  for  the 
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little  ones.  In  addition  to  this,  a  kettle 
has  to  be  placed  on  the  fire,  and  the  latter 
roused  to  tolerable  briskness,  that  when- 
ever Mrs.  Smith  chooses  to  rise,  she  may 
be  able  to  make  her  tea.  A  new  penny 
loaf  is  procured,  and  a  slice  of  butter 
placed  beside  it,  lor  her  use  ;  and  the  chil- 
dren, by  whose  toil  these  indulgences  are 
mainly  provided,  sit  eyeing  the  tempting 
provisions  while  swallowing  down  the 
w^atery,  tasteless,  unsubstantial  stuff,  that 
their  mother,  even  when  most  pressed  by 
poverty,  would  have  deemed  it  a  wrong 
to  serve  out  to  them.  This  done,  they 
eagerly  press  close  to  the  little  fire ;  for 
long  hours  must  pass  before  they  may 
again  enjoy  that  luxury ;  and  a  cold 
drizzle  without  warns  them  of  the  state  in 
which  they  will  reach  their  place  of  la- 
bour. But  the  time  is  short ;  Betsy  soon 
puts  on  the  remains  of  her  mother's  old 
bonnet,  and  ties  the  fragment  of  a  cap  on 
her  brother's  head  with  a  piece  of  a  hand- 
kerchief, taking  him  by  the  hand  for  the 
walk.  They  go  forth,  unnoticed  and  un- 
cared-for, to  make  their  way  through  the 
filthy  streets,  until,  benumbed  with  cold, 
and  wet  with  the  fine  but  penetrating 
rain,  they  reach  the  manufactory. 

Here  they  stand,  side  by  side,  with  a 
lurking  hope  that  they  may  once  more  be 
permitted  to  sit  down  together ;  but  the 
approach  of  the  woman  extinguishes  that 
hope,  as  she  pushes  them  in  contrary 
directions :  they  take  their  posts,  and 
commence  the  work,  as  already  described. 
Such  a  collection  of  cold,  hungry,  half- 
naked  children,  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in 
any  other  department.  Shoes  and  stock- 
ings are  very  rare  among  them  ;  a  whole 
garment  no  less  so ;  and  an  instance  of 
warm  clothing  suited  to  the  season,  it 
would  be  vain  to  seek.  They  are  not  the 
children  of  decent  mechanics,  very  {"ew 
of  whom  would  send  their  httle  ones  here, 
but  of  street  beggars,  casual  vagrants, 
and  those  Irish  poor  who  have  wandered 
over  to  what  they  hear  is  a  richer  coun- 
try than  their  own,  and  find  themselves 
perishing  in  it.  Hence  there  are  few  in- 
stances of  regular  attendance,  a  week's 
work  being  often  all  that  is  sought ;  but 
^ach  batch  appears  so  like  the  preceding 
that  the  difference  is  hardly  noticed  ;  and 
some  are  regular  in  their  attendance,  even 
for  a  long  while  together.    The  employer 


never  comes  here :  the  management  is 
vested  exclusively  in  the  "  master"  placed 
over  the  shop,  who  renders  no  account  of 
his  conduct  to  the  children  ;  and  who  del- 
egates his  authority,  on  equally  irrespon- 
sible terms,  as  regards  everything  but  the 
amount  and  quality  of  the  work  done,  to 
the  female  overlooker,  whose  cane  he  fre- 
quently borrows  to  inflict  a  harder  blow 
on  some  defenceless  culprit.  In  a  horde 
of  little  strangers,  untaught,  and  ungov- 
erned  at  home,  it  can  hardly  be  doubt- 
ed that  occasional  demands  would  be 
made  on  the  patience  and  forbearance  of 
even  the  most  benevolent  disposition  :  but 
where  no  such  feeling  exists,  and  where 
the  sole  object  is  to  see  the  utmost  done 
in  the  shortest  time,  it  may  readily  be 
supposed  that  the  ill-humour  occasioned 
by  one  instance  of  awkwardness  or  per- 
verseness  finds  many  a  victim  on  which 
to  vent  itself. 

Next  to  little  Joe  Smith  sits  a  boy  not 
much  bigger  than  himself,  but  several 
years  older ;  his  parents  are  poor  Irish 
people,  and  this  child,  unable  to  bear  the 
close  confinement,  after  his  free  life  in  the 
bogs,  had  run  away  some  weeks  before. 
However,  he  found  his  sick  mother's  suf- 
i'erings  so  greatly  aggravated  by  the  loss 
of  the  weekly  fifteen-pence,  that  on  this 
morning  he  ventured  to  place  himself 
near  the  door,  where  the  master  seeing 
him,  ordered  him  in  to  work.  He  is  a 
giddy  fellow,  fond  of  looking  about  him  ; 
and  in  spite  of  hunger,  and  rags  that  will 
scarcely  hold  together,  he  is  full  o^  rest- 
less vivacity.  At  this  time,  he  is  scan- 
ning the  assembled  party,  to  discover 
how  many  old  acquaintances  are  there ; 
but  he  keeps  his  fingers  going  with  the 
hammer;  and  looking  another  way,  he 
gets  his  thumb  severely  pinched,  and  cries 
out,  though  by  no  means  loudly,  "  Och, 
murder !" 

"  You  little  Irish  vagabond  !"  exclaims 
the  dreaded  woman,  who  had  glided  close 
behind  him  ;  and  at  the  same  time  hits 
him  a  severe  stroke  over  the  head  with 
her  cane :  "  what  business  has  the  likes 
of  such  lazy  beggars  as  you  to  be  sitting 
here?" 

The  boy  cries  out  again  ;  for  the  poor 
little  head  had  already  been  bruised  by  a 
fall  or  a  blow,  and  the  pain  is  very  great. 
For  the  offence  of  so  doing,  he  receives 
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another,  and  heavier  rap,  which  makes 
him  roar  for  mercy,  and  hold  up  his  hands 
to  protect  his  head.  Just  at  this  moment 
the  "  master"  enters — not  the  proprietor, 
as  we  have  before  explained,  but  the 
man  who  manages  the  concern — and 
while  the  female  overlooker  makes  a  vio- 
lent complaint  to  him,  Httle  Joe  whispers, 
'•  Hush,  hush  !  the  more  you  cry,  the  more 
they'll  lick  you." 

This  friendly  caution  only  involves  the 
poor  child  in  his  comrade's  punishment; 
the  man  having  a  heavy  rod  in  his  hand, 
goes  up  to  the  Irish  boy,  and  telling  him 
he  had  earned  a  thrashing  by  running 
away,  which  he  may  as  well  get  now 
along  with  his  present  desert,  proceeds  to 
chastise  him  most  severely,  until  his  cries 
subside  into  the  suffocated  sobs  of  com- 
plete exhaustion ;  then  turning  to  Joe. 
who  was  pointed  out  to  him  by  the  wo- 
man as  a  confederate,  who  had  whispered 
encouragement  to  the  noisy  rebel,  he 
gives  him  two  or  three  cruel  strokes,  un- 
der the  last  of  which  he  falls  off  his  seat, 
either  from  weakness  or  terror. 

"  And  now,"  continues  the  governor, 
"  I'll  keep  ye  all  a  good  twenty  minutes 
past  the  time,  to  make  up  for  the  loss,  and 
riot,  and  trouble,  you've  treated  us  to. 
Keep  a  sharp  look  out  over  them,  Kitty, 
and  don't  spare  the  switch." 

Poor  little  Betsy !  the  effort  by  which 
she  suppressed  both  the  scream  and  the 
tear,  and  refrained  from  even  moving  to 
her  brother's  assistance,  was  a  terrible 
one.  It  convulsed  her  tender  frame,  and 
made  her  hand  tremble  as  with  an  ague. 
She  now  sits,  apparently  quiet,  but  with 
a  film  over  her  eyes,  and  a  choking  in  her 
throat,  and  a  pain  in  her  side,  often  expe- 
rienced by  adults  of  a  nervous  tempera- 
ment, but  a  strange  concomitant  of  early 
childhood.  All  is  outwardly  still  again  ; 
terror  has  paralyzed  the  minds,  but  quick- 
ened the  mechanical  movements  of  those 
poor  little  slaves.  Some  have  fathers  or 
mothers  who  love  them  dearly,  and  bit- 
terly grieve  over  the  hard  necessity  that 
compels  them,  perhaps  in  sickness  or 
other  infirmity,  or  the  total  inability  to 
find  employment  themselves,  to  send  their 
children  out  to  labour ;  others  have  self- 
ish, unfeeling  parents,  who  gladly  use 
them  as  machines  to  make  money  for 
their  own  indulgence ;  and  others,  again, 
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are  orphaned  or  deserted  creatures,  feel- 
ing themselves  alone  in  the  world,  toiling 
for  strangers ;  or  to  earn  the  price  of  a 
scanty  meal  for  themselves,  if  they  be 
above  the  earliest  age.  But  all  are  laid 
under  the  same  benumbing  spell,  in  a 
place  where  the  light  of  day  never  falls 
broadly  and  cheerily  through  the  narrow, 
dirty  panes  of  dull  glass ;  where  fresh  air 
is  excluded,  where  freedom  never  comes, 
where  cleanhness  is  unknown,  and  mirth, 
the  very  element  of  a  childish  spirit, 
would  be  punished  as  a  crime. 

Day  wears  on,  and  those  who  came 
hungry  at  eight  o'clock  are  sick  from  ex- 
haustion by  noon ;  but  i'ew  indeed  look 
forward  to  the  luxury  of  a  dinner.  It  has 
been  observed  that  this  department  is 
supplied  from  the  very  poorest  of  th-e 
poor,  many  of  whom  have  no  home, 
creeping  under  carts,  or  into  gateways, 
for  shelter  at  night,  or  owing  the  comfort 
of  a  share  in  some  filthy  bundle  of  straw 
and  rags  to  the  compassion  of  such  as  let 
beds  at  two  or  three  pence  a  night,  or 
that  of  the  miserable  tenants  who  occupy 
them.  These  have  no  home  by  day  ex- 
cept the  workshop ;  and  unless  they  have 
begged  or  stolen  a  scrap  besides  their 
mouthful  at  breakfast,*they  have  nothing 
to  eat  till  they  get  away  to  forage  at 
night.  These  children  are  the  most  piti- 
able objects  imaginable ;  their  sunken, 
glassy  eyes,  hollow  cheeks,  and  the  gene- 
ral fall  of  their  features,  tell  a  tale  that 
man  may  find  it  convenient  to  turn  from, 
but  which  is  ever  prolonging  its  sad,  si- 
lent appeal  to  Him  whose  eyes  are  in 
every  place.  Others  have  brought  with 
them  lumps  of  bread,  with  perhaps  a  bit 
of  cheese,  or  bacon,  which  they  devour 
on  the  spot,  and  then  go  out  to  lounge  in 
the  street,  for  they  have  no  heart  to  play; 
and  a  few  repair  to  homes,  where  a  wel- 
come sweetens  the  poor  fare  set  before 
them,  and  a  parental  ear  is  open  to  their 
tale  of  trouble  or  alarm. 

But  the  hour  has  slipped  away,  and 
the  machinery,  sensible  and  insensible,  is 
again  set  a-going,  to  cease  no  more  till 
six  or  seven  hours  have  elapsed.  It  is 
now  that  childish  endurance  is  put  to  the 
test:  those  who  have  not  had  their  hun- 
ger appeased,  or,  at  best,  not  satisfied, 
begin  to  droop ;  the  back  bends  to  a  more 
decided  curve,  the  shoulders  rise  higher. 
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and  the  head  decHnes  on  one  side,  while 
a  confused  giddiness  renders  even  tlie 
monolonoiis  process  of  heading  difficult. 
In  other  cases,  where  nature  has  been 
tolerably  well  satisfied,  the  restlessness 
inevitable  among  growing  children,  in- 
creased by  the  temporary  stimulous  of 
food  and  drink,  becomes  a  source  of  mis- 
ery to  themselves,  and  of  torment  to  their 
languid  comrades.  Many  a  naked  foot  is 
stealthily  kicked  out  under  the  board  ; 
many  a  ragged  elbow  jerked  in  half-ner- 
vous, half-mischievous  invasion  of  a  neigh- 
bour's confined  space  j  and  some,  in  the 
imprisoned  state  of  their  limbs,  indulge 
in  the  liberty  of  making  hideous  faces, 
provoking  a  smothered  titter  from  the  ob- 
server, and  a  smart  blow  from  the  over- 
looker, should  she  detect  what  is  of  course 
construed  into  a  premeditated  insult. 
Thus  they  go  on,  hour  by  hour,  until  all 
is  weariness — a  weariness  inconceivable 
by  any  who  have  not  endured  the  impris- 
onment of  a  protracted  sedentary  occu- 
pation— a  weariness  that  makes  the  bones 
feel  as  though  grated  on  by  some  harsh, 
foreign  substance,  and  the  flesh  endure 
alternately  the  deadening  numbness  of  ob- 
structed circulation,  and  the  tingling  pain 
of  inflammatory  action,  while  the  limbs 
seem  preternaturally  stretched,  and  every 
perception  confused  into  indistinct  bewil- 
derment— a  weariness  that  it  is  vain  to 
attempt  describing ;  because  those  who 
have  not  experienced  cannot  imagine  it ; 
and  those  who  have,  know  it  to  be  inde- 
scribable. 

What  a  luxury  it  would  be,  even  for  a 
few  minutes,  to  lie  stretched  at  full  length 
on  that  dirty  floor ;  or  to  take  two  or  three 
brisk  runs  from  end  to  end  of  the  narrow 
room ;  or  to  rub  the  stiffened  fingers  be- 
fore the  fire  which  emits  no  warmth  for 
them,  however  efficacious  it  may  be  for 
the  comfort  of  Kitty,  the  overlooker,  as 
she  seats  herself  at  will  right  before  it,  or 
stirs  the  sluggish  embers  into  a  transient 
glow  !  But  heat  will  not  long  be  lacking, 
for  the  daylight  has  declined,  and  a  blaze 
of  gas  falls  upon  the  scene,  producing  a 
rapid  rise  in  the  temperature,  accompa- 
nied with  suflTocating  smells,  and  a  close- 
ness that  operates  like  a  narcotic  on  the 
poor  children,  who,  to  counteract  its 
effects,  gaze  into  the  gas-lights,  round 
which  their  sleepy  eyes  picture  a  circle 


of  diverging  rays,  and  then  again  expe- 
rience the  increased  difficulty  of  hitting 
ariglit  the  diminutive  aperture  of  the  pin- 
heads,  frequently  so  minute  as  to  be  a  trial 
for  the  strongest  sight  under  the  steady 
beam  of  noon.  The  playfulness  of  child- 
hood has  utterly  disappeared:  mischief, 
before  comparatively  harmless,  as  a  prac- 
tical joke,  has  become  the  ebullition  of 
quarrelsome  ill-humour,  and  the  malice 
of  a  revenge  that  would  fain  wreak  itself 
somewhere ;  and,  being  unable  to  reach 
the  tyrants  who  provoked  it,  finds  vent 
on  its  fellow-sufferers.  "'Hateful  and 
hating  one  another,"  now  indeed  is  shown 
to  be  the  inbred  character  of  unregene- 
rated  mankind ;  and  as  that  character 
prematurely  unfolds  itself  under  the  cruel 
influences  of  premature  exaction  of  toil, 
who  does  not  long  to  obey  the  gentle  in- 
vitation, and  ere  the  heart  is  utterly 
hardened,  to  place  these  poor  little  chil- 
dren at  the  feet  of  him  who  says,  "  For- 
bid them  not  to  come  unto  me,"  though, 
alas  !  they  have  passed  too  suddenly  from 
the  stage  of  existence  to  which  the  se- 
quel was  applied  ;  and  we  are  compelled 
to  feel  that  of  such  is  not  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

"Can't  you  be  a  httle  brisker?"  fear- 
fully whispers  Joe  Smith  to  his  Irish 
neighbour,  while  Mrs.  Kitty  is  known  to 
be  taking  her  tea  in  the  next  room,  and 
therefore  off'  her  watch  j  "  I'm  afraid  she'll 
see  you,  and  be  over  cross." 

"  Sorra  a  bit  faster  can  I  move,  then, 
dear.  My  head's  too  sore,  and  it  aches 
so  ;  and  my  arms  drop.     I  can't  stand  it." 

"Why  did  you  come  back?" 

"  Mother's  so  sick,  and  hasn't  food  to 
eat." 

"  Ah,  if  you've  a  mother  to  work  for, 
it's  worth  bearing  a  good  lot  of  hardship 
to  help  her.  My  poor  mammy  is  dead 
and  gone." 

"  The  heavens  be  her  bed  !"  ejaculates 
the  good-natured  Irish  boy,  while  his  swol- 
len eyes  turn  compassionately  on  his  lit- 
tle friend. 

"  Do  you  know  where  heaven  is  ?"  asks 
Joe,  in  an  almost  breathless  whisper. 

"It's  somewhere  beyont  purgatory j 
and  the  souls  that  the  priests  get  out  of 
that  go  there." 

"  Purgatory !"  mutters  Joe,  to  whom 
the  word  is  wholly  new ;  and  then,  with 
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the  timidity  that  has  become  a  second  na- 
ture, he  shrinks  from  further  discourse, 
and  pursues  his  worlt.  But  curiosity  pre- 
vaihng  again,  or  rather  solicitude  about 
his  lost  parent,  he  soon  turns  to  his  com- 
rade, intending  to  ask  another  question, 
and  encounters  the  eye  of  the  master,  who 
had  stolen  into  the  room  to  detect  any  un- 
due advantage  taken  of  Kitty's  absence  ; 
and  who,  catching  the  little  fellow  in  the 
very  act  of  addressing  the  condemned  cul- 
prit beside  him,  bestows  a  pinch  on  his 
ear  that  turns  it  to  purple,  while  his  nail 
penetrates  the  tender  skin,  saying,  "  You 
young  dog,  I'll  teach  you  to  choose  your 
company  better  ;"  and  at  the  same  time 
commands  another  boy  to  change  places 
with  him,  in  order  to  separate  him  from 
one  ol' whom  he  seems  fond. 

But  this  manoeuvre  has  placed  Joe  so 
near  his  little  sister,  that  her  heart  bounds 
with  joy:  and  a  sly  look  of  gralulation  is 
exchanged  between  the  children.  A  few 
minutes,  however,  bring  Kitty  back,  whose 
careful  eye  discovers  the  new  arrange- 
ment, and  in  a  moment  her  hand  is  on  the 
ragged  collar  of  Joe's  little  coat,  whom 
she  drags  back  over  his  seat,  and  rapping 
his  head  with  her  cane,  calls  out,  "  How 
durst  you  do  such  a  thing,  you  impudent 
jackanapes  ?" 

The  boy  who  had  exchanged  with  him, 
anxious  to  escape  a  similar  infliction,  ea- 
gerly explains  how  and  why  it  was  done ; 
and  Joe.  instead  of  being  returned  to  his 
former  station,  is  put  further  than  ever 
from  the  only  two  beings  who  can  feel  for 
his  desolate  condition ;  all  the  rest  being 
fully  engrossed  by  their  own  share  of  suf- 
fering. One  short,  broken  sob  is  all  that 
escapes  the  child  throughout  this  double 
exercise  of  petty  tyranny,  which  has  done 
service  in  one  or  two  respects,  by  chang- 
ing the  course  of  his  perplexing  thoughts, 
and  rousing  several  of  the  lookers-on  from 
their  half-dormant  state,  thereby  saving 
them  from  the  cane. 

But  the  scene  becomes  more  painful 
every  moment:  the  unnatural  efforts  of 
the  poor  children  to  combat  at  once  fa- 
tigue, heat,  drowsiness,  and  the  exhaus- 
tion that  fasting  brings,  superadded  to  so 
many  kours  of  unvaried  toil,  produce 
among  other  effects  so  much  awkward- 
ness, so  many  blunders,  and  retarding  of 
the  work,  that  neither  the  scolding  tongue 


nor  ever  active  arm  of  the  woman  can 
keep  up  with  the  demands  on  their  con- 
tinued exercise.  She  is  herself  very  much 
tired,  heartily  sick  of  her  task,  and  under 
the  influence  of  something  stronger  than 
tea,  which  she  felt  it  but  reasonable  to 
add  to  that  beverage.  She  gains  nothing 
by  the  additional  twenty  minutes'  toil  ex- 
acted by  the  master  :  it  is  a  prolongation 
of  her  own  confinement  to  the  spot ;  and 
those  who  are  pointed  out  as  its  cause 
must  expect  to  endure  a  full  share  of  her 
resentment,  along  with  that  of  their  com- 
panions. 

"  I'll  give  you  a  right  good  milling  for 
this,  as  soon  as  I  get  you  outside,"  mut- 
tered a  big  boy  to  little  Joe  Smith,  at  the 
same  lime  suddenly  jarring  the  child's  el- 
bow, so  as  to  make  him  hurt  his  fingers 
among  the  pins ;  and  Joe  shrank  from  him. 

'•  I'll  make  your  head  ache  for  you 
twice  more  nor  it  does  now,"  growled 
another  to  the  Irish  boy,  who,  looking  up 
sideways  in  the  face  of  the  threatener,  re- 
plies, 

•'  More  power  to  your  elbow,  then. 
Once  I'm  free  to  handle  my  own  fists,  I'd 
like  to  see  the  fellow  that'll  touch  my  head 
against  my  will." 

"  You  dirty  Irish  beggar  !" 

'•  You're  not  over  clane,  for  an  English 
one,  any  how." 

'•  Go  it,  Bill,"  "  Go  it,  Jerry,"  was  the 
encouraging  counsel  of  mischievous  neigh- 
bours, who  felt  quite  cheered  by  the  pros- 
pect of  a  fight  in  the  street ;  while  a  sen- 
sible little  fellow,  scarcely  out  of  petticoats, 
observes,  "  I  think  we  get  knocks  enough 
in  doors,  and  might  find  better  fun  out- 
side." 

But  even  this  excitement  presently  sub- 
sides, as  the  overlooker  lounges  behind 
them ;  and  the  raps  that  the  cane  audibly 
gives  on  many  a  devoted  head  justify  the 
little  boy's  remark.  Some  relieve  their 
minds  by  a  long  string  of  curses  deliber- 
ately pronounced  when  the  woman  is  out 
of  hearing  ;  and  too  often  a  regular  trial 
ensues  of  which  among  the  demoralized 
young  creatures  shall  apply  the  foulest 
names,  the  most  dreadful  maledictions,  to 
this  miserable  official.  The  master  comes 
in  for  his  share,  because  they  often  feel 
his  power  and  willingness  to  make  them 
smart ;  and  if  they  look  not  beyond  him 
— if  their  eyes  penetrate  not  the  decorated. 
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walls  of  mansions  where  every  luxury  is 
revelled  in  at  their  expense,  or  that  of 
some  equally  helpless,  equally  injured 
lass,  it  is  because  their  knowledge  ex- 
tends no  farther  than  their  bodily  senses 
can  lead  them.  There  is  an  eye  that 
looks  farther :  a  hand  that,  sooner  or  later, 
will  deal  even  justice  to  all:  and  while 
such  as  are  wrongfully  blamed  have  the 
comfort  of  knowing  that "  the  curse  cause- 
less shall  not  smite,"  others,  who  never  ap- 
pear as  the  direct  oppressors  of  the  infant 
poor,  have  a  lesson  to  study,  which,  theo- 
retically or  practically,  they  must  learn  : — 
'•  As  the  partridge  sittetli  on  eggs  and 
hatcheth  them  not,  so  he  that  getteth 
riches,  and  not  by  right,  shall  leave  them 
in  the  midst  of  his  days,  and  at  his  end 
shall  be  a  fool." 

The  hour-glass  has  been  turned  and 
turned  all  day  long.  It  is  preferred  to  a 
clock,  and  some  of  the  elder  children  say 
they  have  seen  it  with  the  sand  fully  run 
out  for  some  minutes  before  it  was  turned ; 
and  that  they  would  rather  have  a  clock, 
which  goes  tick,  tick,  without  any  inter- 
mission, and  cannot  count  wrong.  At 
home,  indeed,  from  elder  people,  they 
hear  of  hands  put  back,  and  clocks  regu- 
lated to  go  slow,  as  occasion  may  require ; 
but  it  is  all  matter  of  talk — by  clock,  or 
by  hour-glass,  as  the  progress  of  either 
may  be  interpreted  by  superior  authority, 
the  poor  must  labour  on  to  the  stipulated 
moment  of  release. 

On  the  present  night  there  is  a  press 
of  work  in  the  pin  manufactory ;  and  long 
before  the  misdemeanour  of  our  young 
friends  settled  that  point,  it  had  been  pre- 
dicted that  the  children  would  not  get  out 
at  the  regular  time.  No  one  can  tell 
what  an  amount  of  suffering  is  contained 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  extra  work  when 
eight  o'clock  has  passed.  Nature  seems 
just  capable  of  sustaining  the  effort  up  to 
the  point  to  which  it  is  habitually  screw- 
ed ;  and  then  the  human  machinery  stops 
of  its  own  accord — it  can  no  more.  Can ! 
What  has  can  to  do  with  factory  toil? 
Must  is  the  word.  Ay,  they  must  go  on 
for  another  twenty  minutes,  reckoned  by 
the  same  infallible  interpretation  of  the 
sand's  movement  in  the  glass ;  and  tears 
are  falling  down  many  a  babyish  face,  be- 
cause of  this  intolerable  strain  on  weary 
eyes,  this    agonizing    stretch    of    over- 


wrought muscles.  The  twenty  minutes 
are  worth  a  long  hour  to  them ;  but  even 
they  have  passed,  and  forth  go  the  little 
straggling  herd,  right  out  of  that  heated 
room  into  the  piercing  wind,  the  cutting 
frostiness  of  a  sullen  November  niorht,  in 
a  locahty  where  even  frost  does  not  clarify 
the  air,  but  hangs,  as  it  were,  a  sharp 
edge  on  a  dusky  fog.  In  a  moment  the 
skins  still  dripping  with  perspired  mois- 
ture pucker  into  the  knotted  surface  that 
intense  cold  produces :  a  smart  is  felt 
about  the  eyes,  too  often  the  precursor  of 
blindness;  teeth  chatter;  and  feet  stumble 
in  the  sudden  darkness  that  succeeds  a 
glare  of  light ;  or  the  feeblest  are  pushed 
down  by  the  more  strong.  Betsy  has 
wrapped  up,  as  well  as  she  can,  her  shiver- 
ing little  brother,  and  keeps  her  arm  round 
his  bare  neck,  where  the  rough  grasp  of 
the  woman  had  torn  away  the  poor  rem- 
nant of  a  collar ;  and  the  Irish  boy,  after 
lingering  awhile  to  ascertain  whether  his 
challenger  meant  to  make  good  his  threats, 
and  seeing  him  scamper  off  in  the  direction 
of  a  gin-shop,  hastens  towards  the  cellar 
where  his  sick  mother  has  found  a  tem- 
porary rest,  in  the  corner  spared  to  her  by 
the  hospitality  of  a  countrywoman,  a  very 
few  degrees  richer  than  herself 

Betsy  and  Joe  proceed  to  their  step- 
mother's home.  The  rain  that  was  fall- 
ing in  the  morning  has  continued,  with 
some  intermission,  through  the  day,  caus- 
ing every  filthy  puddle  to  overflow  its  reg- 
ular boundaries;  and  sending  a  broad 
stream  of  water,  thickened  by  all  possible 
varieties  of  foul  additions  through  the  gut- 
ters that  divide  the  streets  into  two  rough- 
ly-paved and  unequal  portions.  Spouts 
obstructed  by  long  neglect,  send  their 
contents  dripping  and  splashing  from  the 
eaves  of  many  a  house ;  and  between  the 
two,  our  poor  children  become  thorough- 
ly soaked,  even  before  they  can  reach  the 
covered  passage,  the  ground  under  which 
is  one  continued  pool  of  dirty  water, 
while  beyond  it  a  strong  light  would 
scarcely  sufHce  to  guard  the  passenger 
from  frequently  slipping  ancle-deep  into 
the  little  pits  of  mud  and  slime  that  break 
up  the  path  in  every  direction.  Light, 
however,  there  is  none  in  this  region  of 
wretchedness,  save  where  the  red  glare  of 
a  forge  shows  the  la  bourers  at  their  night 
work  witliin,  and  further  dazzles  the  be- 
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wildered  sight  of  the  pedestrian  without. 
Once  or  twice  Betsy  has  tried  to  Hft  her 
brother  over  some  of  the  more  formidable 
obstructions,  but  her  stride,  so  encumber- 
ed, falls  short  of  the  distance,  and  she  has 
found  her  anxiety  to  protect  him  only  a 
means  of  aggravated  suffering  to  both. 
The  intense  cold  of  the  all  but  frozen  ele- 
ment which  now  steeps  the  limbs  so  late- 
ly perspiring  from  ariificial  heat  produces 
a  sickening  sensation ;  and  they  encourage 
each  other  with  the  prospect  of  a  cup  of 
warm  gruel,  a  huddle  into  the  chimney- 
corner,  and  such  covering  as  may  remain 
to  their  miserable  bed  after  Mrs.  Smith 
and  Polly  shall  have  taken  what  they 
may  want  to  defend  themselves  from  the 
cold  of  that  inclement  night. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


VICISSITUDES. 


One  of  the  most  common  events  that 
befal  the  poor  is  a  seizure  of  the  few  arti- 
cles of  furniture  that  they  may  possess  for 
arrears  of  rent;  and  a  summary  eject- 
ment from  the  premises  occupied.  Alice 
Smith  had  been  very  careful  to  see  the 
landlord  regularly  paid,  while  she  lived ; 
but  her  successor  took  no  thought  about 
it.  Her  husband  paid  up  the  first  half- 
year  after  her  death,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  added  several  articles  (how  come 
by  we  need  not  inquire)  belonging  to  the 
person  whom  he  had  married ;  but  no 
lurther  payment  was  thought  of.  Some 
threats  had  been  uttered,  which  at  last 
reached  the  ear  of  this  woman,  and  the 
necessity  of  seriously  exerting  herself  was 
felt  as  a  most  grievous  annoyance.  The 
poor  children,  hastening  under  the  shelter 
of  the  roof,  are  soon  made  to  feel  its  ef- 
fects in  reproaches,  pushes,  and  blows : 
while  their  humble  request  for  a  little 
supper  is  treated  as  an  aggravation  of  her 
wrongs.  After  going  on  for  some  time 
venting  her  ill-humour  on  the  weeping 
creatures,  she  suddenly  turns  her  atten- 
tion to  a  new  object,  and  commences 
packing  up,  in  small  bundles,  the  various 
articles  of  bedding,  and  other  portable 


matters ;  after  which  she  goes  out,  lock- 
ing the  door,  and  taking  the  key. 

Hard  as  their  case  was,  it  was  not  al- 
together  new  to  the  children:  they  had 
gone  supperless  to  bed  before  now,  and 
though  the  sickness  induced  by  the  cold 
damp  is  added  to  that  of  long  fasting,  and 
renders  the  want  of  a  little  warm  nourish- 
ment more  trying,  they  know  there  is  no 
remedy.  Afraid  to  go  to  bed,  until  the 
step-mother's  return,  they  roll  themselves 
up  in  a  corner,  and  after  some  bitter  la- 
mentations about  their  own  mammy, 
sleep  overpowers  them.  In  the  same 
place  they  awake  next  morning,  wonder- 
ing to  find  the  room  so  bare,  the  bundles 
all  gone,  and  Mrs.  Smith  herself  busily 
occupied  in  preparing  their  morning  mess. 
They  find,  too,  that  they  have  been  al- 
lowed to  sleep  beyond  the  time,  and  must 
run  to  their  work  the  moment  their  break- 
fast is  swallowed  down.  Two  thick  slices 
of  bread,  and  a  piece  of  cheese  for  their 
dinner,  are  quickly  put  into  their  hands  ; 
and  they  are  pushed,  not  roughly  but 
hastily,  from  the  door,  with  an  injunction 
to  run  fast — no  easy  matter,  so  much  their 
little  limbs  are  stiffened  by  the  miserable 
cold  of  the  night,  and  the  incrustations 
of  mud  on  their  feet  and  apparel. 

The  day  passes  as  its  predecessor  did : 
a  like  amount  of  unvaried  labour,  capri- 
cious tyranny,  severity,  and  pain.  At 
night,  the  two  little  ones  of  Alice  Smith 
repair  homeward,  comforting  themselves 
with  the  recollection  of  the  comparative 
attention  bestowed  on  them  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  hoping  for  a  better  reception 
than  on  the  preceding  night;  but  the 
door  is  fast,  and  a  shutter  is  up  against 
the  window,  which  was  never  known  to 
be  there  before  ;  and  while  they,  at  inter- 
vals, repeat  the  humble  rap  that  they  are 
accustomed  to  give,  no  answer  is  returned. 
A  neighbour,  however,  comes  out  from 
her  house  and  says,  "  Poor  bairns !  you 
may  spare  your  knocking ;  the  landlord's 
been,  and  seized  the  few  sticks  of  things 
that  cunning  hussy  didn't  slip  away,  and 
now  you  may  shift  for  yourselves." 

The  frightened  children  stare  in  her 
face,  not  well  able  to  comprehend  her 
meaning  ;  and  she  adds,  "  You'd  best  go 
at  once  to  the  overseer,  and  he'll  take  you 
into  the  workhouse  for  the  night." 

A  man  who  had  stopped  to  listen  to  her 
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story,  moved  by  the  helplessness  of  the 
children,  observes  that  they  cannot  get  in 
at  tiiat  late  hour  without  somebody  to 
speak  for  them  ;  and  he  will  go.  But  on 
being  told  to  followj  Betsy  bursts  out  cry- 
ing, and  says  she  is  sure  if  she  sits  on  the 
step  a  while,  mammy  Smith  will  come 
home,  or  else  Polly,  and  let  them  in. 

"  Don't  be  a  little  fool,"  says  the  wo- 
man ;  ''but  be  glad  of  your  luck  to  have 
a  friend  in  need.  Neither  Polly  nor  any- 
body else  can  get  into  the  house.  Go 
away  with  you,  or  you'll  have  to  sleep  in 
the  street." 

With  some  difficulty,  they  are  induced 
to  move  on  ;  and  through  the  kind  per- 
suasions of  this  strange  man^  a  night's 
lodging  in  the  workhouse  is  afforded,  till 
inquiry  can  be  made  respecting  their 
step-mother's  proceedings.  At  the  same 
time,  a  messenger  is  despatched  to  cau- 
tion their  employer  against  paying  any 
part  of  their  wages  to  the  woman  who 
has  cast  them  off — a  measure  of  no  avail 
now ;  for  she  had  been  there,  and  by  a 
tale  equally  false  and  plausible,  had  actu- 
ally won  on  the  undermaster  to  depart 
from  his  customary  rule,  and  out  of  his 
own  pocket  to  advance  several  months' 
wages,  on  account  of  the  two  children, 
who,  ill  as  they  were  treated,  were  secret- 
ly admitted  to  be  two  of  the  most  punctual 
attendants,  and  best  workers  in  the  man- 
ufactory. 

Betsy  and  Joe  have  now  a  new  trial  to 
undergo:  they  must  be  separated.  She 
is  given  in  charge  to  a  woman  for  the 
night,  and  he  turned  into  the  boys'  room. 
A  good  fire,  a  fair  mess  of  hot  milk-and- 
water,  with  bread-and-butter  to  eat,  and 
a  merry  set  of  little  fellows  in  the  corner 
assigned  to  him,  presently  reconcile  Joe 
to  his  situation ;  more  especially  as  he  is 
too  sleepy  to  be  able  to  reflect  much. 
Far  otherwise  is  it  with  poor  Betsy :  the 
sudden  rending  of  every  tie  is  too  much 
for  her.  Miserable  as  her  home  had  long 
been,  even  before  her  mother  died,  still 
the  memory  of  that  mother,  particularly 
in  her  last  illness  and  death,  hung  around 
it ;  and  it  seems  as  if  the  recent  conver- 
sations about  her  with  the  little  boy  had 
been  ordered  on  purpose  to  add  bitterness 
to  her  present  grief  Then  Joe  himself! 
how  could  they  take  him  from  her  ?  Her 
fancy  pictured  a  thousand   wrongs  and 


cruelties  inflicted  on  him,  and  the  idea  ol 
never  seeing  him  again  took  fast  hold  on 
her  mind.  The  women  in  vain  offer  her 
hot  tea,  and  toast :  she  can  only  sob  and 
moan,  and  has  not  a  word  to  answer 
either  their  soothings  or  reproaches.  One 
woman,  who  has  just  lost  a  little  girl  of 
her  age,  seeing  her  so  filthy  and  wretch- 
edly clad,  resolves  to  wash  her,  and  put 
on  some  few  things  that  belonged  to  her 
child ;  and  while  thus  employed,  she  ob- 
tains from  Betsy  a  whispered  confession 
that  it  is  after  her  brother  she  is  fretting 
so  much.  The  assurance  that  she  will 
see  him  in  the  morning,  and  go  to  work 
with  him  as  usual,  tranquillizes  her  a 
little ;  but  she  is  too  sick  to  eat,  and  a 
feverish  headache  renders  her  insensi- 
ble to  the  comforts  of  such  a  bed  as  she 
has  not  for  a  long  time  lain  down  on. 

Here  let  us  pause.  What  would  be 
the  position  of  this  little  girl  if  christian 
principles  were  carried  out,  or  common 
justice  rendered,  where  the  infant  poor 
are  concerned  ?  As  the  child  of  a  villaofe 
labourer,  she  would  be  employed  in  light 
field  work,  or  sewing  for  the  family,  or 
helping  her  mother  in  such  easy  tasks  as 
suited  her  age  and  capacity.  She  would 
be  gratuitously  receiving  an  education  to 
ground  her  in  the  principles  of  christian 
faith  and  knowledge,  with  the  Bible 
placed  in  her  hands,  and  all  the  appointed 
means  of  grace  within  her  reach.  She 
would  be  kept  cleanly  in  person  and 
habits,  and  taught  that  female  respecta- 
bility does  not  depend  on  wealth  or  sta- 
tion, but  that  the  humblest  of  English 
maidens  may  establish  as  strong  a  claim 
to  it  as  the  proudest  peeress  in  the  land. 
She  would  be  practically  learning  in  early 
childhood  what  was  to  fit  her  to  be  the 
wife,  the  manager,  the  mother,  in  her 
own  humble  rank  ;  a  comfort  and  a  bless- 
in  o-  to  all  around  her,  without  even  ta- 
king  one  step  beyond  that  rank.  Her 
body's  growth  would  be  promoted  by 
fresh  air  and  exercise,  her  mental  facul- 
ties brought  into  play,  and  her  habits 
formed  on  a  model  of  frugal,  patient  dili- 
gence in  that  state  of  life  into  which  it 
had  pleased  God  to  call  her. 

But  regarding  Betsy  as  an  orphan,  and 
in  a  town,  necessarily  debarred  from  many 
of  these  advantages,  and  with  no  natural 
friends  to  provide  for  her,  what,  on  the 
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same  principle  of  Christianity  and  justice, 
would  be  the  difference  of  her  situation 
from  that  in  which  we  behold  her  ?  She 
would  be  the  more  amply  provided  with 
all  needful  instruction  because  of  having 
no  mother  to  learn  from  at  home :  she 
would  enjoy  longer  and  more  frequent 
opportunities  of  out-door  exercise,  because 
she  had  further  to  go  for  the  freshening 
air  of  heaven,  which  could  not  visit  her 
in  the  alley  of  a  town  as  in  a  country  cot- 
tage. She  would  be  the  more  carefully 
watched  over,  in  regard  to  her  health,  be- 
cause to  her  own  industry  alone  she  must 
look  forward  for  support.  She  would  be 
more  diligently  instructed  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  because  in 
Him  are  the  fatherless  children  especially 
to  trust ;  and  because  temptations  to  evil 
were  multiplied  around  her.  Every  one 
would  shrink  from  leiying  a  heavy  burden 
on  her,  because  He  has  said,  whose  word 
never  faileth,  '-Ye  shall  not  afflict  any  wid- 
ow or  fatherless  child  :  if  thou  afflict  them 
in  any  wise,  and  they  cry  at  all  unto  me, 
I  will  surely  hear  their  cry  ;  and  my  wrath 
shall  wax  hot.  and  I  will  kill  you  with  the 
sword,  and  your  wives  shall  be  widows, 
and  your  children  fatherless."  As  one 
whc  had  no  parent's  helping  hand  to  lean 
on  for  future  provision,  and  with  three 
little  orphaned  companions,  younger  than 
herself,  who  might  look  to  her  as  their 
senior,  and  natural  guide,  she  would  be 
more  perfectly  instructed  in  whatsoever 
branch  of  industry  promised  the  best  re- 
turns for  her  labour  ;  and  care  would  also 
be  taken  to  prepare  her  for  the  domestic 
management  that  might  early  devolve 
upon  her. 

All  these  particulars  combined  amount 
to  no  more  than  a  simple  act  of  justice, 
the  plain  carrying  out  of  a  universally  rec- 
ognized principle  of  christian  duty.  It 
is  a  duty,  too,  from  which  none  can  plead 
exemption.  The  church  owes  it  as  an 
act  of  obedience  to  the  divine  command, 
"  Feed  my  lambs."  Each  minister  of  the 
church  owes  it,  in  his  respective  sphere, 
as  the  fulfilment  of  his  ordination  vow; 
the  state  owes  it,  as  a  minor  part  of  its 
office,  being  the  appointed  minister  or- 
dained of  God  to  govern  the  people  right- 
eously— a  terror  to  evil-doers,  and  for  the 
praise  of  them  that  do  well.  The  child 
whose  parents  neglect  it^in  matters  where 


it  cannot  judge  for  itself,  or  who  are  re- 
moved by  death  or  absence  from  their 
posts,  becomes  a  powerful  claimant  on  the 
sympathizing  help  of  all  who  witness  its 
forlorn  condition ;  and  howsoever  habit, 
custom,  selfishness,  blind  us  to  this  fact, 
the  claim  is  registered  in  the  book  of  God's 
remembrance,  and  a  strict  note  taken  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  responded  to. 

Some  excellent  societies  are  in  opera- 
tion for  promoting  education,  of  a  scrip- 
tural and  industrial  character,  among  the 
female  children  of  India  and  the  East,  the 
wilds  of  America,  and  every  quarter  of 
the  globe  where  Christianity  is  not  estab- 
lished. The  distinctly  avowed  purpose  of 
these  institutions  is  to  supply  the  lack  of 
what  we  so  abundantly  enjoy — they  are 
the  out-goings  of  Christian  benevolence 
from  an  enlightened  people  to  nations  who 
sit  in  darkness  still.  Very  great  is  the 
zeal  and  very  commendable  is  the  dili- 
gence evinced  by  English  ladies  to  pro- 
mote this  work,  and  to  enlist  the  sympa- 
thies of  all  around  them  for  its  extension. 
Still  we  must  ask,  how  do  these  ladies 
contrive  to  overlook  the  objects  perishing 
so  near  them,  and  to  confine  their  compas- 
sionate cares  to  others  so  very  far  re- 
moved? The  misery,  the  wretchedness, 
the  sufferings,  the  degradation  of  young 
Encrlish  orirls,  far  exceed  those  of  the  lit- 
tie  heathen  abroad  ;  nor  is  the  foulest  sys- 
tem of  pagan  demoralization,  cruelty,  and 
crime,  second  in  atrocity  to  that  which 
varnishes  itself  over  with  the  name  of 
Christianity,  and  seizes  for  its  victims  the 
free-born  children  of  Britain,  baptized  into 
a  faith  of  which  they  live  and  die  in  soul- 
destroying  ignorance. 

Proceeding  on  our  plan  of  embodying 
facts,  as  they  are  proved  to  exist  in  daily 
occurrence,  we  will  now  return  to  Betsy 
Smith — the  fictitious  representative  of  a 
host  of  real  living  sufferers,  under  the 
dreadful  system  pursued  in  all  our  manu- 
facturing districts.  Among  the  hundreds 
of  poor  little  children  who,  from  one  cause 
or  another,  are  suffering  sickness,  but  with- 
out enjoying,  on  that  account,  any  exemp- 
tion from  toil,  we  see  this  little  girl  ren- 
dered feverish  and  ill  by  causes,  to  the 
operation  of  which  the  majority  of  her 
companions  are  also  liable  :  alternate  cold 
and  heat ;  wet  clothes  not  shifted  ;  expo- 
sure in  a  fasting  state  to  the  malaria  of  a 
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most  revoltingly  offensive  atmosphere, 
loaded  with  putrid  effluvia ;  and  the  debil- 
ity consequent  on  long  fasting.  The  poor 
inmates  of  a  workhouse  ward  could  not 
offer  much  to  tempt  the  sick  stomach  of 
an  ailing  child,  though  what  they  could 
they  had  done ;  but  in  addition  to  her  ill- 
ness, the  poor  little  creature  had  to  en- 
dure great  misery  of  mind.  She  secretly 
dreaded  that  the  promise  of  her  brother's 
restoration  to  her  might  not  be  fulfilled  : 
experience  had  taught  her  two  facts — one 
was,  that  in  whatever  way  an  additional 
penny  might  be  wrung  from  their  prema- 
ture toil,  in  that  way  they  would  certainly 
be  employed;  the  other  was,  that  the 
world  contained  no  human  being  to  whom 
she  might  make  appeal,  or  from  whom 
she  could  hope  to  gain  the  smallest  alle- 
viation of  any  hardship  allotted  to  her  or 
to  the  comrade  of  her  early  sorrows.  This, 
preying  on  a  spirit  depressed  yet  more  by 
real  illness  of  body,  kept  her  silent  shrink- 
ing, and  utterly  unable  to  make  any  re- 
turn for  the  many  proffers  of  kindness, 
sweetened  tea,  thinner  bread,  and  even  a 
dust  of  sugar  stealthily  strewn  over  the 
butter  that  was  scraped  upon  it,  from  the 
private  board  of  an  old  woman,  except  a 
faint,  "  No,  thank  ye."  Some  resented 
this :  one  called  her  ungrateful,  another, 
a  stupid  little  fool ;  a  third,  proud  and  fan- 
ciful; but  the  person  who  had  taken 
charge  of  her,  and  cleaned  her,  still  re- 
peated, with  a  shake  of  the  head,  "  The 
bairn  is  sick." 

At  last  the  decisive  moment  arrives ; 
and  Betsy,  having  received  injunctions  to 
repair  straight  to  her  place  of  work,  while 
descending  the  narrow  stone  steps  that 
lead  to  the  door,  sees  the  smiling  face  of 
little  Joe  peeping  up  from  the  bottom. 
The  joyous  "  Ah !"  that  burst  from  her 
pale  dry  lips,  is  the  first  happy  tone  that 
lias  issued  from  them  for  a  long  while ; 
and,  hand  in  hand,  the  children  skip  for- 
ward, each  relating  the  wonders  that  had 
occurred  during  their  long  separation,  and 
forming^  vague  guesses  as  to  what  had 
become  of  mammy  Smith,  and  of  Polly. 
But  this  was  a  temporary  excitement  of 
mind  only ;  Betsy,  on  taking  her  place, 
feels  uncommonly  faint  and  giddy:  the 
machinery  appears  to  move  in  unwonted 
confusion,  and  the  occasional  hum  of 
voices,  whispering  in  the  absence  of  the 


overlooker,  to  form  such  sounds  as  she 
never  heard  before.  But  a  watchful  eye 
is  following  the  movements  of  her  un- 
steady hand;  and  a  few  raps  from  the 
cane,  each  more  isevere  than  its  predeces- 
sor, admonish  her  that,  well  or  ill,  she  is 
there  to  labour. 

They  were  ordered  to  run  to  the  work- 
house for  their  dinner ;  but  before  they  can 
proceed  many  steps,  a  violent  fit  of  shiver- 
ing obliges  the  little  girl  to  sit  down  on  a 
stone,  declaring  that  it  will  do  her  more 
good  to  rest  there  than  to  go  to  dinner. 
Joe,  hungry,  and  elated  at  the  prospect  of 
a  hot  meal,  does  not  require  much  per- 
suasion to  leave  her,  and  she  sits  wonder- 
ing, not  at  being  very  cold,  but  at  the  hot 
feeling  that  every  now  and  then  shoots 
over  her. 

If  little  Betsy  had  been  born  into  a  gen- 
tleman's family,  with  what  anxious  care 
would  she  now  be  put  into  a  soft  bed ;  all 
the  curtains  drawn,  every  voice  hushed, 
every  foot  commanded  to  fall  lightly ;  the 
best  medical  attendance  summoned,  and, 
perchance,  a  kind  mother  kneeling  beside 
her  downy  couch,  at  once  to  watch  and  to 
pray  over  the  alarming  symptoms.  Yes, 
Betsy  Smith  might  have  been  the  very 
same  individual,  body,  soul,  and  spirit;  of 
the  same  age,  leatures,  complexion,  and 
feelings — if  only  her  station  were  differ- 
ent, how  very  different  would  be  her  fate  ! 
But  there  is  no  respect  of  persons  with 
God  ;  except  that  with  a  very  peculiarly 
jealous  care  he  deigns  to  watch  what  shall 
befal  the  fatherless  and  poor  at  the  hands 
of  the  wealthy. 

And  what  befalls  little  Betsy  Smith, 
the  pin-header  !  Nothing,  as  yet.  She  sits 
upon  the  stone,  her  knees  drawn  up,  and 
her  chin  resting  on  her  hands,  with  a  very 
sick  headache,  and  a  very  vacant  look. 
Nobody  minds  her :  why  should  they '? 
She  has  no  recognized  claim  on  anybody. 
A  drunken  man  reels  against  her,  and 
she  falls  off,  but  soon  recovers  herself, 
with  only  a  slight  sprain  of  the  wrist  and 
bruise  on  the  temple  ;  and  when  Joe  re- 
turns, she  slides  down  from  her  damp 
seat,  walking  so  unsteadily  as  to  draw  on 
her  the  jeering  rebukes  of  licentious  pass- 
ers-by, who  observe,  she  is  o'er  young  to 
be  tippling  at  that  time  o'  day. 

Meanwhile,  the  parish  officer  has  been 
to  the  deserted  hovel;  to  the  landlord  of 
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it,  and  finally  to  the  pin  manufactory. 
The  result  of  all  is,  that  the  woman 
Smith  has  outwitted  and  defrauded  every 
party;  and  as  the  master  will  maintain 
his  right  to  be  repaid  out  of  the  children's 
labour,  there  is  no  remedy  left  for  the 
parish :  they  must  feed  and  lodge  them 
until  the  money  advanced  by  the  master 
is  earned  back  ;  and  then  they  may  hope 
to  send  them  into  the  labour  market  on 
their  own  account.  The  evening  of  that 
day  is  one  of  agony  to  poor  little  Betsy: 
fits  of  stupor,  from  which  she  is  only 
roused  by  blows,  or  by  the  twitching  out 
of  her  weak  flaxen  hair,  are  succeeded 
by  passing  moments  of  positive  though 
silent  delirium.  Her  wild  thoughts  be- 
tray themselves  in  looks  alone,  which  no- 
body heeds :  and  as,  at  last,  she  makes 
lier  way  homewards,  Joe  can  scarcely 
persuade  her  that  their  path  lies  in  a  new 
direction.  The  bitter  night-air  brings 
some  refreshment,  however ;  and  her  sick 
fanc)  completely  settles  on  the  kind  face 
and  soothing  voice  of  the  good  woman  to 
wliom  she  was  returning ;  with  some  an- 
ticipations cf  the  comfort  she  shall  leel  in 
nestling  in  that  nice  bed.  She  resolves 
to  be  very  communicative  to  her  new 
friend ;  and  to  look  to  her  as  a  sort  of  mo- 
ther very  different  from  mammy  Smith, 
though  not  to  be  loved  like  "  own  mam- 
my." 

At  the  door,  however,  they  are  met  by 
one  of  the  porters,  who,  without  any  ex- 
planation, tells  them  to  "  come  along !" 
and  going  round  to  another  entrance,  de- 
livers Joe  up  to  a  man  smoking  near  it : 
then  bidding  Betsy  "  move  on,"  makes 
her  walk  through  a  pretty  long  street, 
into  a  very  narrow  lane,  and  knocks  at  a 
door,  which  is  opened  by  an  aged  and 
not  very  prepossessing  woman. 

■'  You  see,  missus,  the  girls'  room's  full ; 
and  this  here  pauper  child  must  stop  with 
you." 

••  To  be  sure  :  there's  lots  of  room.  Go 
in.  child,  up  them  stairs." 

This  is  all  the  explanation  poor  Betsy 
receives  of  a  change  so  sudden.  She 
creeps,  shivering  and  gasping,  up  a  sort 
of  a  ladder,  and  finds  herself  in  a  lonsr, 
low-roofed  room,  very  miserable  in  ap- 
pearance, but  tolerably  airy  from  its  size ; 
while  grouped  in  knots  are  about  a  score 
of  girls,  varying  in  age,  bearing  on  them 
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the  marks  of  all  the  dirty  occupations  in 
the  town  ;  some  pressing  round  a  candle's 
end,  examining  a  larthing  print  or  other 
rubbish;  all  looking  miserably  poor,  ill- 
fed,  and  heavy-hearted.  Articles  in  the 
shape  of  beds,  but  as  destitute  of  cleanli- 
ness and  comfort  as  could  be  imagined, 
mark  this  long  room  as  a  dormitory ;  but 
the  accommodations  are  so  scanty,  compa- 
red with  the  number  to  be  accommodated, 
that  Betsy  expects  to  sleep  on  the  floor, 
to  which  she  is  near  falling  from  exhaus- 
tion. However,  the  old  woman  comes 
up,  and  succeeds  in  finding  a  small  bed, 
where  only  two  have  a  claim,  and  Betsy 
is  told  to  make  a  third.  By  this  time  she 
is  nearly  insensible,  and  one  of  the  big- 
gest girls  goes  to  report  her  case  to  the 
"missus,"  who  hobbles  up,  feels  her 
pulse,  looks  at  her  tongue,  and  pronoun- 
cing her  to  be  not  bad  enough  to  want  the 
doctor,  but  in  want  of  medicine,  adminis- 
ters a  nauseous  draught,  and  bids  her  lie 
down. 

Too  light-headed  to  comprehend  any- 
thing clearly,  poor  Betsy  only  feels  that 
she  cannot  sleep ;  but  whether  from  the 
ruggedness  of  the  bed,  the  rapid  talking 
of  her  companions,  or  the  severe  pain  in 
her  own  bones,  she  cannot  tell.  She 
passes  the  night  in  feverish  tossings  ;  and 
in  the  morning,  being  wholly  unable  to 
rise,  she  is  told  to  lie  still  till  the  doctor 
calls,  on  his  way  to  the  workhouse.  Anxi- 
ous thoughts  of  Joe,  and  fears  for  him,  op- 
press her ;  but  all  is  confused.  The  doc- 
tor pronounces  it  a  feverish  cold — very 
feverish — and  she  must  remain  quiet, 
take  another  dose,  and  drink  gruel  very 
thin. 

She  is  left  quite  alone ;  the  very  loud 
noise  made  by  very  little  children  below, 
convincing  her  that  the  old  woman  is 
going  through  the  ceremony  of  pretend- 
ing to  keep  a  dame  school.  She  is  dread- 
fully thirsty ;  but  in  the  bustle  below  the 
gruel  has  been  forgotten ;  and  she  is  help- 
less, till  the  dinner  hour  brings  home  some 
of  the  pauper  girls,  and  her  parched  throat 
is  moistened  from  the  jug  of  water,  that 
had  stood  all  night  far  out  of  her  reach, 
at  the  utmost  end  of  the  room. 

Towards  dusk  she  feels  considerably 
better,  asks  to  sit  up,  and  wants  to  see 
her  brother.  She  is  told  that  boys  never 
come  there,  and  it  would  be  of  no  use 
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inquiring  for  him.  She  also  learns  some- 
thing of  her  present  situation  from  a  girl 
who  had  been  at  the  workhouse  during 
the  morning ;  and  who  tells  her  that  the 
way  to  see  Joe  again  is  to  get  well  as  fast 
as  she  can ;  that  they  may  go  to  wori<  to- 
gether. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE    SICK    PAUPER. 


At  all  times  comparatively  helpless  and 
dependent,  childhood  in  sickness  becomes 
doubly  so ;  and  hardened,  indeed,  must 
be  the  heart  that  can  resist  its  touching 
plea  for  compassion  and  succour.  Yet  to 
this  extent  is  the  heart  of  man,  and  of 
woman  too,  hardened  by  the  all-absorbing 
principle  of  selfishness.  The  hireling  who 
is  paid  for  rendering  attentions  which  are 
peculiarly  the  office  of  a  mother,  sister,  or 
other  near  connexion,  will  too  frequently 
be  found  faithful  in  their  discharge  only 
80  far  as  the  eye  of  the  party  holding  the 
purse  is  upon  her,  even  where  the  charge 
is  a  fondled  child  of  wealth,  and  the  re- 
muneration abundantly  large  :  but  in  the 
case  of  friendless  pauper  children,  for 
whom  a  compulsory  provision  is  made  by 
law,  and  a  niggardly  allowance  is  doled 
out  to  the  grumbling  recipient,  for  under- 
taking to  look  after  the  troublesome  brat 
what  can  we  expect  ?  The  official  con- 
siders herself  ill-paid,  even  for  the  modi- 
cum of  attention  that  she  is  obliged  out- 
wardly to  bestow ;  and  the  poor  aching 
little  head  is  less  likely  to  be  lulled  on  its 
hard  pillow  by  the  soothings  of  kindness, 
than  to  be  further  racked  and  bewildered, 
and  frightened,  by  noisy  outbursts  of 
splenetic  ill-humour,  and  complaints  of  the 
trouble  imposed.  The  comforts  of  clean- 
liness, ventilation,  fumigation,  cool  drinks, 
and  encouragements  to  sleep,  that  in  other 
cases  are  deemed  indispensable,  must  not 
be  dreamed  of  here.  Loud  tones,  heavy 
trampling,  slamming  of  doors,  and  neglect 
in  every  possible  form,  are  matters  of 
course.  Long  sickness  in  a  pauper  child 
is  not  to  be  tolerated  ;  if  it  does  not  quickly 
get  well,  without  any  fuss  being  made 


about  it,  belter  it  should  die  and  be  done 
with ;  more  will  be  left  than  anybody 
knows  how  to  provide  for. 

But  there  is  another  class  from  whom 
little  mercy  can  be  hoped :  those  who, 
having  a  certain  quanity  of  work  to  be 
done,  and  requiring  it  to  be  done  within 
the  shortest  possible  time,  at  the  least 
possible  cost,  hire  pauper  children  to  do 
it.  These  employ  two  sorts  of  machinery 
in  their  business :  one  being  made  of  flesh, 
•the  other  of  wood  and  iron.  If  a  wheel 
or  strap  becomes  entangled,  it  is  set  to 
rights  by  the  proper  workman ;  if  so  in- 
jured as  not  to  allow  of  speedy  repairing, 
it  is  thrown  by,  and  a  new  one  substituted, 
to  avoid  any  delay.  Just  so  it  is  with 
the  human  department.  Why  should  any 
diflerence  be  made  ?  Why  should  not  a 
child  be  worked  as  long  as  it  can  be  com- 
pelled to  go  on,  with  a  little  occasional 
quick  patching,  and  when  it  cannot,  be 
thrown  into  the  street,  just  as  a  brciken 
wheel  is  thrown  into  the  lumber  room,  to 
fall  to  pieces  ?  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  master's  profits  of  a  few  hundred 
or  thousands  per  annum,  should  be  de- 
creased to  the  amount,  now  and  then, 
of  one  and  sixpence,  by  allowing  a  little 
creature,  that  has  worked  itself  ill  in  his 
service,  to  lie  by  for  a  week  without  for- 
feiting its  eighteen  pence  ',  or  to  retain  its 
claim  to  re-admission  on  recovery.  But 
add  to  this  the  fact,  that  what  the  child 
earns  is  not  at  its  own  disposal,  going  to 
remunerate  the  person  who  has  charge 
of  it,  for  such  food  and  such  clothing  as 
it  gets,  v/e  may  believe  the  little  labourer 
must  be  in  the  position  of  a  shuttlecock, 
struck  alternately  from  one  battledore  to 
the  other,  until,  escaping  a  stroke,  it  falls 
to  the  ground,  and  is  trampled  into  kin- 
dred dust. 

Our  little  Betsy  Smith's  situation  is 
that  of  thousands  upon  thousands  in  this 
land.  One  parent  lost  by  premature 
death,  through  merciless  exaction  of  la- 
bour beyond  her  strength,  the  other  by 
total  desertion,  first  of  his  duties,  and  then 
of  his  home.  It  is  a  small  matter  for 
whom  she  toils,  or  who  is  to  deal  out  to 
her  the  very  scanty  portion  of  this  world's 
good  that  falls  to  her  lot.  Under  a  dif- 
ferent system — under  the  protection  of 
Christian  laws,  administered  in  a  chris- 
tian spiritj — no  doubt  such  helpless  beings 
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would  find  a  fitting  asylum,  where  their 
bodies  would  be  allowed  to  grow,  their 
minds  to  expand,  their  constitutions  to 
acquire  some  stamina,  and  their  hands  to 
become  both  active  and  strong  for  the 
various  burdens  of  labour  to  which,  at  a 
proper  age,  they  might  be  destined.  But, 
alas!  as  respects  the  most  numerous  class 
of  her  people,  the  Christianity  of  England 
is  a  name,  and  her  boasted  laws  of  equal 
right  and  privilege  are  a  farce. 

Betsy  Smith's  employer  having  been 
cheated  out  of  the  price  of  toil,  not  yet 
performed,  by  the  craft  of  her  step-moth- 
er, and  having  had,  on  the  preceding 
day,  a  httle  altercation  with  the  parish 
authorities,  as  to  their  comparative  claims 
on  the  child's  future  earnings,  in  which, 
with  some  trouble,  he  established  his  own, 
might  naturally  look  with  a  suspicious 
eye  on  her  absence.  She  was,  perhaps, 
kept  away  to  work  for  them  under  pre- 
tence of  illness;  for  Joe  had  been  ordered 
to  report  her  sick.  After  trying  in  vain 
the  effect  of  cross-interrogation,  enforced 
with  a  few  heavy  blows,  (for  the  "  ques- 
tion" is  sometimes  administered  in  that 
way  without  the  superintendence  of  a 
grand  inquisitor,)  and  ascertaining  that 
the  boy  really  knew  nothing  more  than 
he  had  repeated,  it  was  resolved,  if  she 
did  not  appear  on  the  morrow,  to  send 
Kitty  the  overlooker  on  a  mission  of  in- 
quiry. 

This  woman,  indeed,  could  have  bonie 
testimony  that  the  little  girl  was  so  ill  on 
the  preceding  day,  as  scarcely  to  get 
through  her  work  ;  and  that  she  had  even 
fallen  from  her  seat  through  exhaustion ; 
but  the  temptation  of  a  walk,  and  a  gossip, 
and  a  confidential  office  in  the  eyes  of  the 
workhouse  people,  more  than  counterbal- 
anced any  inclination  to  tell  the  truth,  or 
any  compunction  for  what  she  was  help- 
ing to  inflict  on  the  innocent  boy ;  espe- 
cially as  no  one  of  the  children  would  dare 
to  volunteer  a  testimony,  so  long  as  she 
gave  none.  Accordingly,  at  noon  the 
next  day,  Mrs.  Kitty  puts  on  her  bonnet, 
a  warm  cloak,  and  showy  apron,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  investigate  the  mysteries  of  the 
workhouse.  She  happens  to  find  at  the 
door  the  very  man  who  had  conducted 
Betsy  to  her  present  abode  ;  and  he,  un- 
willing to  be  kept  from  his  dinner,  by 
starting  any  difficulties,  tells  her  at  onc^ 


where  to  find  the  child  ;  adding,  with  a 
wink,  •'  You  needn't  say  who  told  you." 

The  female  overlooker  of  the  pin-head- 
ers is  not  more  willing  to  pay  a  gossiping 
visit  than  is  the  old  woman  at  the  pauper 
child's  lodging  to  receive  one.  They  soon 
become  very  sociable;  and  after  compa- 
ring notes,  and  relating  a  variety  of  con- 
current anecdotes,  they  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  not  upon  earth  such 
another  set  of  plagues  and  torments  as 
beggar-children;  nor  any  class  of  respect- 
able persons  so  ill-paid  and  oppressed  as 
those  who  have  the  charge  of  them ; 
whether  in  a  workshop  or  a  domestic  in- 
stitution. Having  settled  this,  and  par- 
taken of  "  something  warm,"  they  mount 
the  stairs,  enter  the  long  room,  and  find 
little  Betsy  in  a  sound  sleep,  flushed,  in- 
deed, and  breathing  painfully,  but  still  in 
what  might  be  called  a  luxury  of  rest, 
compared  with  any  thing  she  has  known 
for  a  long  while. 

"  The  lazy  little  huzzy !"  says  Mrs. 
Kitty,  roughly  pulling  away  the  clothes 
that  shaded  her  eyes  from  the  light  of  an 
opposite  window  in  that  curtainless  room, 
"  there's  nothing  the  matter  with  her,  I'll 
be  bound." 

The  rude  jar,  the  harsh  voice,  at  once 
wake  the  child,  and  to  her  terrified  sight 
the  apparition  of  her  task-mistress,  scowl- 
in<T  over  her,  is  the  sigrnal  of  something 
worse  than  either  words  or  looks.  She 
starts  up  in  her  bed,  and  sits,  trembling 
and  panting,  with  a  broad  stare  fixed  on 
the  object  of  her  dread. 

"  O  you're  wonderl'ully  brisk  all  on  a 
sudden,"  remarks  the  old  woman  of  the 
house ;  ''  a  while  ago,  it  was  all  lack-a- 
daisy !  and  you  couldn't  lift  your  head 
from  the  bolster,  not  you  !" 

•'  It's  all  a  sham,"  observes  Mrs.  Kitty, 
"  and  she  shall  smart  for  it.  Indeed,  she 
ought  to  catch  it  on  both  sides  her  face, 
for  she's  deceived  you,  and  robbed  us. 
Only  think  of  our  suspecting  you  of  keep- 
ing her  to  work,  and  whipping  her  poor 
little  brother  for  not  telling  what  he  didn't 
know,  poor  child  !" 

At  hearing  this,  Betsy  bursts  into  a 
most  piteous  cry;  her  sobs  gradually  in- 
creasing in  violence,  till  she  becomes  so 
convulsed  as  almost  to  alarm  the  two  wo- 
men, who  stand  looking  at  her  and  at  each 
other,  muttering,  "  What's  to  be  done  ?' 
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At  this  moment,  a  young  lad,  the  parish 
doctor's  apprentice,  who  has  been  sent  to 
call  in  on  the  slighter  cases  among  the 
paupers,  and  report,  but  not  to  interfere 
lurther,  runs  up  the  ladder,  and  exclaims, 
''  Who  is  in  a  fit  here  ?" 

"  It's  a  fit  of  passion,  sir,"  answers  Kitty. 

The  young  gentleman  feels  the  pulse, 
and  shakes  his  head.  "  No,  'tis  some- 
thing serious,  and  she  must  be  bled  ;  fetch 
a  basin,  my  good  woman."  Then,  taking 
out  his  new  case  of  pocket  instruments, 
he  adds,  "  In  such  an  emergency  as  this, 
1  must  not  be  too  strictly  attentive  to  the 
letter  of  my  directions,  as  a  life  may  be 
lost.  However,  you  need  not  say  any- 
thing about  it ;"  looking  inquiringly  at  the 
old  woman,  whose  grin  of  acquiescence 
shows  that  she  understands  she  will  lose 
nothing  by  indulging  the  young  practi- 
tioner in  a  trial  of  his  skill  on  this  insig- 
nificant pauper  child. 

But  Kitty  has  more  at  stake :  she  is  re- 
solved to  have  Betsy  back  in  the  shop,  in 
proof  of  her  own  discernment,  and  to  gain 
some  indulgence  that  she  wants,  in  reward 
for  the  good  service  so  discreetly  per- 
formed. She  therefore  says,  "  I  beg  your 
pardon,  sir,  but  this  girl  belongs  to  us,  and 
is  wanted  at  her  work.  I'm  morally  sure 
she  is  ailing  little  or  nothing ;  and  I  can't 
agree  to  her  being  bled  unless  the  Avork- 
house  doctor  himself  says  'tis  needful." 

'^  Well,  I'm  sure  1  don't  care.  The 
child  is  ill,  and  unfit  to  work,  but  she  is  in 
excellent  hands  here.  You  may  call  for 
a  draught  in  the  evening ;  till  then,  my 
good  woman,  keep  her  quiet,  give  her 
cooling  drink,  and  all  that."  So  saying, 
he  ran  off. 

'•  Fine  work  some  of  them  chaps  make 
among  the  beggars,  trying  their  hands, 
when  the  master  is  away,"  says  Kitty. 
"I  was  sorry  to  thwart  such  a  nice  young 
gentleman." 

"  I  never  do,  if  I  can  help  it,"  observes 
the  other.  ''  They  are  often  as  clever  as 
their  masters,  and  if  they  do  make  a  mis- 
take now  and  then  among  people  that 
ain't  of  no  consequence,  it  helps  them  to 
be  more  skilful  and  careful  when  they 
come  to  practice  openly." 

By  this  time,  Betsy  had  sobbed  herself 
into  a  state  of  insensibility,  and  lay  quite 
still.  The  old  woman  threw  the  bed- 
clothes over  her  shoulders  again,  saying. 


"  There,  let  her  be  till  morning,  and  PlI 
send  her  off  to  you  in  working  order." 

Night  arrives,  and  a  cluster  of  shiver- 
ing girls  take  possession  of  the  cold  room. 
Something  has  happened  to  put  the  old 
woman  out  of  temper,  and  their  poor  sup- 
per is  served  out  with  a  double  allowance 
of  scolding,  while  an  inch  only  of  rush- 
light is  allowed  them  to  take  up-stairs. 
The  girls  who  sleep  with  Betsy  are  in- 
clined to  grumble  at  the  miserable  condi- 
tion of  the  bed  in  which  she  has  been  toss- 
ing all  day ;  but  finding  her  more  dis- 
tressed about  it  than  at  her  own  sufferings, 
they  kindly  bid  her  not  to  mind. 

Having  gathered  a  party  about  her, 
Betsy  says,  "  Will  you  listen  to  me  a  bit? 
I'd  a  own  mammy  not  long  ago  ;  and  she 
died,  and  I  think  I'm  going  to  die  too ; 
and  I  want  to  know  where  mammy  is 
gone  to,  now  she's  dead ;  so  can  you  tell 
me?" 

Various  replies  were  given.  One  said, 
"  I  suppose  she  went  into  the  grave." 
Another,  ''  When  a  body  dies,  there's  an 
end  of  'em — the  worms  eat  'em  up."  A 
third  remarked,  '•  I  never  heard  such  a 
rum  speech  "  And  a  fourth,  "  Ghostesses 
is  dead  people  :  they  come  up,  whiles,  and 
walk,  and  frighten  folk." 

This  draws  the  whole  party  instinc- 
tively together ;  particularly  as  the  last 
ray  of  light  is  glimmering  in  the  dirty 
socket.  It  expires;  but  immediately  a 
cloud  that  had  obscured  the  full  moon  also 
passes  away,  and  from  a  sky  of  the  deep- 
est blue  that  beauteous  orb  looks  out,  dis- 
playing its  broad  clear  disc  directly  oppo- 
site the  window,  and  throwing  a  stream 
of  light  upon  the  bed,  and  the  group  who 
cower  and  crowd  about  it.  The  sight 
seems  to  revive  in  Betsy's  mind  some  long 
dormant  recollection. 

"  I  know,"  she  says;  "  there's  more  in  it 
than  that.  I  used  to  pray  some  pretty 
prayers  once,  and  I  wish  I  could  remem- 
ber them  now.  Do  any  of  you  know  any 
prayers  ?" 

"  O  yes,"  was  the  answer  of  several 
voices,  while  some  laughed ;  and  a  fair 
little  girl  half  whispers,  "  I  very  often  say, 
'  Our  Father  !'  " 

"  That's  it !"  cries  Betsy :  "  say  it  now, 
will  you,  dear  ?" 

The  child  settles  her  face  to  a  serious 
look,  joins  her  hands,  bends  her  knees 
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against  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  devoutly 
repeats  the  words  "  Our  Father  !" 

"  Go  on,"  says  Betsy. 

"  That's  all :  I  don't  know  no  more." 
And  several  of  the  girls  agreed  that  they 
used  the  same  form  of  prayer,  consisting 
of  the  same  two  words,  and  no  more. 

"  Yes,  there  is  more,"  exclaims  the  sick 
child :  "  Our  Father — our  Father  which 
art  in  heaven, — that's  it !  that's  it !  and 
there's  more  too,  if  I  could  remember  it." 

"It  isn't  true,  if  I  said  it,"  remarks  one 
of  the  girls ;  ''  my  father  an't  in  heaven, 
he's  in  prison,  and  going  to  be  trans- 
ported." 

"  My  own  mammy  is  in  heaven,  though," 
says  Betsy,  "  and  I  want  to  go  too,  but  I 
can't  find  out  anything  about  it.  O  who," 
she  adds,  in  the  most  touching  tone  of  en- 
treaty, "  who  will  tell  me  and  Joey  some- 
thing about  heaven  ?" 

Poor  child  !  there  are  many  daily  pass^ 
ing  you  by  in  the  street,  who  could  both 
tell  you  and  instruct  you  in  the  only  way 
to  that  blessed  place.  But  their  thoughts 
are  otherwise  engaged ;  their  zeal  has 
more  distant  objects;  and  for  allowing 
you  to  perish  in  ignorance  they  must  an- 
swer to  Him  who  said,  "  Suffer  little  chil- 
dren to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them 
not ;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 


CHAPTER  VI. 


AUTHENTICATIONS. 


"  If  all  this  were  true,  it  would  be  friorht- 
ful ;  but  it  is  a  mere  story  of  the  imagina- 
tion, to  be  received  with  due  allowance 
for  the  writer's  exaggerating  fancy."  To 
obviate  such  remark,  we  are  bound  now 
to  adduce  a  few  statements  of  facts  which 
have  appeared  in  the  best  authenticated 
form.  We  will  first  quote  from  the  re- 
port of  Mr.  Grainger,  and  evidence  col- 
lected by  him  on  a  spot  where  such  things 
do  not  even  wear  so  bad  an  aspect  as 
elsewhere  they  are  known  to  do.  He 
thus  speaks  of  the  pin-headers : — 

"  The  work  in  which  they  are  engaged 
being  entirely  of  a  sedentary  and  mo- 
notonous character,  affords  none  of  those 


changes  of  occupation  and  position  which 
in  the  case  of  most  other  pursuits  allow 
the  children  a  certain  degree  of  relaxa- 
tion and  exercise.  At  this  kind  of  irk- 
some work,  the  children,  many  of  whom 
are  of  a  most  tender  age,  seven  or  eight 
years,  are  kept  without  any  relaxation 
for  twelve  or  thirteen  hours,  out  of  which 
but  one  hour,  or  a  little  more,  is  allowed 
for  meals.  ...  A  fraud  is  in  some  cases 
committed,  by  which  these  poor  children 
are  made  to  continue  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
or  longer  at  their  work  at  night,  when, 
being  already  exhausted,  they  feel  severe- 
ly any  addition  to  their  labour ;  for  this 
overwork  they  receive  no  remuneration, 
but  are  at  this  time  frequently  punished. 
Whilst  at  work,  the  overlooker  is  con- 
stantly watching  them,  and  the  least  re- 
laxation is  punished  with  the  cane ;  to- 
wards evening,  this  is  particularly  the 
case,  and  the  children  were  often  heard 
crying  by  the  porter." 

Here  we  will  give  a  few  extracts  from 
the  evidence,  actually  rendered.  One  of 
the  '■''masters''''  makes  these  admissions: 
— "  The  children  are  left  entirely  to  his 
care :  the  proprietor  does  not  at  all  inter- 
fere in  the  management  of  them.  Thinks 
the  workshop  is  too  dark,  too  small,  and 
too  close  for  fifty-one  persons  to  inhabit 
from  eight  in  the  morning  till  seven  in 
the  evening.  No  other  means  than  the 
fire  are  taken  to  ventilate  the  shop:  the 
windows  are  not  set  open  at  night,  or  in 
the  morning  before  work.  '  Indeed  there 
is  no  need,  as  there  are  plenty  of  broken 
panes.'  The  windows  are  capable  of 
being  opened.  In  the  sharp  winter  wea- 
ther, the  children  are  cold  at  their  work ; 
and  at  night,  when  the  candles  are  light- 
ed, the  shop  gets  very  warm.  There  is 
no  place  for  the  children  to  wash  after 
work.  There  is  no  proper  provision  made 
for  the  children  as  to  out-houses — that 
place  is  not  in  a  fit  state  for  any  one  to 
enter.  Many  of  the  children  have  not 
sufficient  food  or  clothes.  Does  not  make 
any  provision  for  those  children  who  come 
without  their  dinner.  Cases  have  occur- 
red of  children  staying  from  eight  in  the 
morning  till  seven  at  night  without  hav- 
ing food.  The  children  generally  are  at 
task-work ;  if  this  is  not  done,  they  are 
corrected.  Those  who  work  at  this  trade 
learn  nothing  which  is  useful  to  them  as 
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mechanics.  .  .  .  Thinks  the  children  are 
occasionally  neglected  by  their  parents. 
No  care  is  taken  by  the  witness  or  the 
proprietor  to  improve  their  condition." 

So  much  was  admitted  by  the  very 
person  who  by  his  own  account  had  fifty- 
one  of  these  little  labourers  under  his 
own,  sole,  irresponsible  charge.  If  they 
failed  of  their  exact  task,  he  says,  "  They 
are  corrected."  How  corrected  they  may 
be  or  have  been,  we  proceed  to  show. 
The  following  is  the  evidence  of  a  re- 
spectable, well-informed  woman,  who  had 
been  eleven  years  at  work  in  the  different 
branches. 

"  Towards  the  evening,  the  children 
are  both  tired  and  liungry,  theirs  being 
'  very  hungry  work.'  They  are  in  the 
evening,  as  in  the  day,  kept  at  their  work 
by  the  cane ;  they  require  a  great  deal 
of  caning;  some  of  them  not  being  able 
to  stand  the  work,  run  away.  Some  of 
these  will  come  back,  and  stand  at  the 
entry  of  the  manufactory,  and  the  master 
seeincr  them  will  bring  them  into  the 
shop.  On  these  occasions  they  are  some- 
times beaten.  A  former  overlooker  of 
this  manufactory,  Satchwell  by  name, 
has  taken  witness,  then  a  child,  by  the 
hair,  and  beat  her  with  his  fists  on  the 
head.  This  man  did  not  use  a  cane,  but 
a  strap ;  has  seen  him  fetch  blood,  '  by 
"Using  weapons,'  such  as  a  file,  or  any- 
thinor  that  came  near  him.  Has  her- 
self  many  times  been  beaten  till  the  blood 

came The  mothers  of  the  children 

have  often  taken  out  a  summons' against 
this  man,  but  he  was  never  taken  before 
a  magistrate  for  this  offence,  having  com- 
promised the  charge  by  giving  money  to 
the  mothers  ! !  Her  own  mother  took  out 
a  summons,  for  cutting  her  head  open 
with  a  pin-tray.  At  present  the  children 
are  corrected  on  the  back  with  a  cane." 

Another  young  woman,  who  had  work- 
ed at  the  pin-heading  thirteen  years, 
heard  this  evidence,  and  fully  confirmed 
it;  adding,  that  she  had  herself  been 
beaten  by  Satchwell,  so  that  the  blood 
ran  down  her  back.  "  On  one  occasion, 
when  he  was  beating  her  over  the  head, 
a  long  pin-shank  was  driven  into  the  skin 
80  deeply  that  the  pincers  were  used  to 
extract  it.  Thinks  that  Bramer,  another 
master  here,  was  worse  than  Satchwell ; 
he  was  a  very  savage  person,  and  beat 


the  little  children,  boys  and  girls,  as  much 
as  the  larger  ones." 

Another  witness,  the  wife  of  a  police 
constable,  was  formerly  overlooker  in  a 
pin  manufactory.  She  adds  fresh  testi- 
mony to  the  savage  cruelty  of  Satchwell 
and  Bramer.  She  also  states,  "  If  the 
worker  asked  for  it,  a  certain  number  of 
pins  were  weighed  out  in  proportion  to 
the  wages.  If,  after  this,  the  pins  were 
not  finished  in  the  usual  hours  of  work, 
the  child  was  kept  extra  time,  till  eight 
p.  M.,  and  also  at  the  dinner  hour,  till  the 
lost  work  was  made  up.  It  occasionally 
happened  that  the  children  were  set  more 
work  than  they  could  perform ;  they 
were  sometimes  beaten  for  this.  Chil- 
dren often  complained  of  cold,  the  shop 
being  long,  and  there  being  only  one 
small  fire-place.  Has  known  the  children 
to  be  so  cold  that  they  would  not  do  more 
than  three  days'  work  in  the  week. 
Headers  often  came  without  their  break- 
fast, and  knows  that  many  of  them  w^ere 
often  all  day  at  the  shop  without  food, 
especially  on  the  Saturday,  when  they  al- 
ways staid  from  eight  a.  m.  till  five  p.  m. 
No  time  on  the  Saturdays  allowed  for 
dinner,  all  the  years  witness  was  at  the 
manufactory.  Children  on  this  day  were 
frequently  detained  till  eight  p.  m.  for 
their  wages ;  they  were  never  paid  before 
seven." 

With  regard  to  one  particular  part  of 
the  premises  which  was  unavoidably  fre- 
quented by  some  fifty  boys  and  girls 
every  day,  the  female  overlooker  used  the 
words :  "  It  is  not  in  a  fit  state  for  any 
human  being  to  go  into  ;  it  is  not  in  a  fit 
state  for  a  dog  to  enter." 

Mr.  Grainger  says,  that,  "  Most  of  them 
were  pale  and  sickly  looking;  they  gen- 
erally were  more  or  less  in  rags,  or  with- 
out shoes  or  stockings :  many  of  them 
complained  of  want  of  food.  ...  A  cus- 
tom prevails  of  the  masters  lending  mon- 
ey to  the  parents,  which  is  repaid  out 
of  the  labour  of  the  children.  One  of 
these  masters  states,  that  in  most  weeks 
he  lends  money  to  the  parents, — that  this 
is  regularly  done, — that  most  parents  are 
always  in  debt, — and  that  the  children 
are  kept  to  work  out  the  debt  of  their 
parents.  The  same  witness  further  states, 
that  it  is  common  for  parents  to  hire  their 
children  as  headers  usually  for  twelve 
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months,  or  rather  •  it  is  common  to  make 
the  hiring  for  three  years.'  No  similar 
instances  came  under  my  notice  in  other 
trades.  Considering  that  so  many  very 
young  children  are  employed  in  these  es- 
tablishments, it  might  have  been  reason- 
ably expected  that  the  principals,  who  de- 
rive the  benefit  of  their  labour,  would 
have  felt  a  moral  obligation  to  afford 
them  efficient  protection ;  such,  however, 
is  not  the  case  ;  one  proprietor  '  does  not 
in  any  way  interfere  in  the  shop,  except 
as  regards  the  quality  of  the  work.' 
At  another  manufactory,  where  the  most 
severe  cruelty  took  place,  the  principals 
did  not  interfere  effectively  to  prevent  the 
ill-treatment.  In  the  whole  of  my  in- 
quiries," concludes  Mr.  Grainger,  "  I  have 
met  with  no  class  more  urgently  requiring 
legislative  protection  than  the  unhappy 
pin-headers." 

Legislative  protection,  however,  appears 
as  far  off  as  when  the  sufferings  of  these 
poor  little  creatures  were  first  brought 
before  the  public  eye :  so  recently  as  the 
30th  of  August  last,  the  following  fact 
vsas  stated,  by  unquestionable  authority. 
in  Manchester,  respecting  the  increased 
labour  which  factory  chiklren  had  to  sus- 
tain in  the  mills :  "  The  velocity  of  the 
machinery  has  been  increased  fourfold 
since  1819,  and  the  child  who  had  then  to 
walk  eight  miles  a  day  has  now  to  travel 
thirty-two!" 

But  another  point  brought  forward  in 
our  preceding  pages  must  also  be  estab- 
lished. We  refer  to  the  utterly  incredi- 
ble extent  of  ignorance  prevailing  not 
only  in  the  heart  of  an  English  town,  but 
among  children  who  actually,  and  for  a 
prolonged  period,  have  attended  Sunday- 
schools.  This  is  really  the  most  fearful 
branch  of  the  subject :  we  must  give  the 
evidence  as  it  appears  on  the  face  of  the 
reports  themselves. 

Mary  Field,  aged  between  ten  and 
eleven,  was  at  a  day-school  "  about  six 
months,  every  day ;  went  to  a  Sunday- 
school  besides ;  can  use  a  needle ;  could 
not  hem  a  handkerchief,  nor  darn  a  stock- 
ing; could  not  put  a  patch  upon  a  hole 
in  her  clothes.  Never  heard  of  another 
world,  nor  of  heaven,  nor  of  another  life ; 
has  looked  up  at  the  stars  very  often ; 
thinks  there's  a  good  many  on  'em ;  that's 
all  she  ever  thought,  looking  at  'em.'' 


A  boy  of  fourteen,  able  to  read,  and 
having  been  regularly  at  a  Sunday-school 
for  three  years,  states  that  he  •'  has  never 
heard  of  St.  Paul  or  St.  Peter ;  has  heard 
of  Adam — he  was  the  first-born  son.  Has 
heard  of  Jesus  Christ — he  was  an  angel 
in  heaven." 

John  Wood,  aged  nearly  eighteen,  who 
could  read  easy  words,  deposed  that  he 
"  never  heard  of  St.  Paul,  or  St.  John  the 
Baptist;  never  heard  of  king  Herod. 
Has  heard  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour's 
Lord's  Son." 

Waller  Brindley,  aged  seventeen,  hav- 
ing attended  various  Sunday-schools  for 
seven  years,  and  able  to  read  easy  words 
of  one  syllable,  "  has  heard  of  the  apos- 
tles ;  does  not  know  if  St.  Peter  was  one, 
or  if  St.  John  was  one,  unless  it  was  St. 
John  W^esley ;  does  not  know  anything 
about  Job  ;  never  heard  of  Samson — 
knows  about  Jack  Sheppard." 

Stephen  Hart,  aged  seventeen,  "  knows 
his  letters ;  never  heard  of  the  twelve 
apostles ;  never  heard  of  Solomon,  nor 
Job,  nor  Samson ;  has  heard  of  Pontius 
Pilate ;  thinks  he  was  one  of  the  twelve 
apostles ;  thinks  he  has  heard  that  read 
at  the  free-school." 

Another  boy,  of  the  same  age,  who  had 
attended  a  Sunday-school  regularly  for 
five  years,  "  Does  not  know  who  Jesus 
Christ  was,  but  has  heard  the  name  of  it. 
Never  heard  of  the  twelve  apostles,"  &c. 

William  Southern,  also  aged  seventeen, 
able  to  read,  and  having  regularly  attend- 
ed a  Sunday-school  for  nearly  six  years,, 
"  Knows  who  Jesus  Christ  was,  he  died 
on  the  cross  to  shed  his  blood  to  save  our 
Saviour.  Never  heard  of  St.  Peter  or  St.. 
Paul." 

Another,  nineteen  years  old,  regularly 
attending  a  Sunday-school  for  five  years, 
says,  "  There  were  twelve  apostles ;  St. 
Peter  was  one,  Moses  was  another,  Jonah, 
was  another.  Job  was  another;  cannot 
mention  any  more  that  he  recollects." 

Henry  Ward,  near  seventeen,  from  the- 
workhouse  at  Birmingham,  able  to  read' 
a  little  in  the  Testament :  "  Does  not. 
know  how  many  disciples  there  were ;; 
does  not  know  who  Jesus  Christ  was — 
thinks  he  was  an  apostle ;  they  don't 
learn  the  catechism  here,  else  he  could 
tell  about  him,  but  thinks  he  was  a  king 
of  some  kind,  of  London,  a  long  time  ago."' 
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Eliza  Baff,  aged  fifteen :  "  Never  heard 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  never  heard  the  name ; 
never  heard  of  our  Saviour ;  never  says 
any  prayers  ;  does  not  know  one." 

The  following  answers  were  taken  from 
pupils  in  the  various  Sunday-schools ; 
that  is  to  say,  during  the  hours  of  their 
attendance  there,  and  upon  the  very  spot. 

George  Canser,  aged  above  sixteen,  had 
regularly  attended  a  Sunday-school  up- 
wards of  four  years,  and  able  to  write  a 
little,  said,  "  There  were  twelve  apos- 
tles :  thinks  Adam  was  one,  and  Eve  was 
two;  and  Jesus  Christ  was  another. 
Cannot  recollect  any  more." 

Samuel  R.  Horton,  near  twelve,  "  Can- 
not read,  only  in  the  sixpenny  book.  Is 
not  afraid  of  any  boy  or  man  either. 
Thinks  he  w  of  the  devil,  but  not  particu- 
larly." 

These  are  painful  exposures  indeed ; 
but  where  lies  the  fault  ?  The  teachers, 
often  willing  and  always  gratuitous  teach- 
ers, are  themselves  frequently  but  very 
little  advanced  in  knowledge  beyond  their 
pupils:  and  wholly  unable  to  command 
the  attention  of  such  a  wild,  unruly,  over- 
worked, burdened,  or  stultified  little  crowd 
of  noisy  children,  assembled  in  a  close 
room,  and  longing  to  be  at  full  liberty 
again.  View  it  as  we  may,  in  its  origin, 
its  present  aspect,  or  its  future  results,  it 
is  a  most  appalling  spectacle  for  the  eye 
of  a  Christian  to  rest  on  ;  and  one  lor  the 
continuance  of  which  no  English  Chris- 
tian can  render  a  satisfactory  account  to 
his  God.  One  more  particular  must  be 
stated,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Home,  who 
collected  the  foregoing  and  a  vast  num- 
ber of  similar  evidence.  "  Many  of  the 
children  told  me  they  always  said  their 
prayers  at  night,  and  the  prayer  they 
said  was  '  Our  Father.'  I  naturally 
thought  they  meant  that  they  repeated 
the  Lord's  prayer,  but  I  soon  found  that 
few  of  them  knew  it.  They  only  repeat- 
ed the  two  first  words :  they  know  no 
more  than  '  Our  Father.'  These  poor 
children,  after  their  laborious  day's  work, 
lying  down  to  sleep  with  this  simple  ap- 
peal, seemed  to  me  inexpressibly  affect- 
ing. Having  nothing  but  harsh  task- 
masters in  this  world,  or  '  working  under 
their  father,'  it  was  probably  the  only  true 
sense  in  which  they  could  use  the  words." 

But,  ignorant  as  these  miserable  little 


slaves  were  proved  to  be  of  all  that  re- 
lated to  holiness,  all  that  belongs  unto 
their  peace,  it  was  too  plain  that  they 
were  wise  concerning  evil.  Cursing  and 
blasphemy  abound  among  them,  and  they 
were  almost  universally  found  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  names  and  histories  of 
Jack  Sheppard,  Dick  Turpin,  and  other 
felons,  whose  vile  courses  have  been  re- 
corded in  popular  story-books,  for  the 
emolument  of  two  or  three  individuals — 
the  hopeless  perdition  of  thousands.  Of 
the  Eternal  Father  and  his  holy  law,  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  blessed  gospel,  of 
the  divine  Spirit  and  his  renewing,  gui- 
ding influences,  they  knew  nothing  :  the 
words  in  which  they  were  interrogated 
concerning  them  appear  scarcely  to  have 
conveyed  a  meaning  to  the  minds  of  these 
wretched  children,  or  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced youths  whose  long  attendance  on 
v;hat  are  called  schools  might  have  led 
us  to  expect  a  far  higher  degree  of  infor- 
mation than  could  be  looked  for  among 
the  former  class  :  but  that  they  were  capa- 
ble of  receiving  and  retaining  any  infor- 
mation in  which  they  could  be  induced  to 
take  an  interest  was  manifested  by  their 
ready  replies  when  questioned  concerning 
the  infamous  characters  who  had  perish- 
ed on  the  ffibbet.  Scarcelv  one  of  them 
knew  the  queen's  name,  or  who  or  what 
she  might  be,  or  where  she  dwelt ;  but 
with  '  Jim  Crow'  they  were  all  familiarly 
acquainted,  brightening  up  at  the  name. 
To  infer  from  the  replies  noted  down,  of 
which  the  above  are  but  a  very  scanty 
specimen,  that  the  mental  faculties  of 
these  young  victims  to  the  demon  of  cov- 
etousness  were  indeed  an  utter  blank, 
and  their  intellectual  perceptions  lost  in 
idiotcy  through  the  operation  of  such  de- 
structrive  causes,  would  indeed  furnish 
another  and  a  tremendous  count,  in  the 
indictment  against  their  task-masters ; 
but  it  would  not  be  capable  of  sustaining 
proof  while  the  facts  just  noticed  stood 
recorded  to  show  the  retentive  and  reflec- 
tive powers  engaged  by  themes  of  vicious- 
ly exciting  interest.  No,  the  crime  com- 
mitted is  that,  the  very  first  and  faintest 
approach  to  which  was  so  severely  re- 
buked by  the  Lord — his  nominal  disciples 
place  a  barrier  between  Him  and  the 
little  children.  What  object  can  they 
have  in  so  doing  ? 
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The  matter  is  plain  enough.    In  the 
first  place,  they  do  not  themselves  serve 
God  whose  hearts  are  set  on  the  accumu- 
lation of  worldly  wealth.    They  do  not — 
they  cannot.     The  declaration  stands  in- 
dehbly  engraven  where  it  can  neither  be 
erased,   nor  hidden,  nor  misunderstood : 
'•  No  man  can  serve  two  masters  .  .  .  Ye 
CANNOT  SERVE  GoD  AND  Mammon."  They 
have  no  agreement  whatever  with  heav- 
enly things ;   it  is  impossible   that   they 
should  have ;  for  thus  again  saith  the  im- 
perishable word :  "  Covetousness  is  idola- 
try;" to  behevers  it  says,  "Ye  are  the 
temple  of  the  living  God ;"  and  "  What 
agreement  hath  the  temple  of  God  with 
idols  ?"    Not  only  does  the  grasping  world- 
ling decline  to  serve  God,  jmd  cut  himself 
off  from  any  agreement  with  Him,  but,  he 
shuns  and  hates  the  truth.     "  He  that  do- 
eth  evil  hateth  the  light,  neither  cometh 
to  the  light,  lest  his  deeds  should  be  re- 
proved."   But  are  we  authorised  to  point 
to  any  man  or  body  of  men,  and  judge 
them  to  lie  under  such  fearful  condemna- 
tion as  this  ?    We  do  and  must  apply  it 
to  all  who  voluntarily,  deliberately,  and 
publicly   exhibit    themselves   before    the 
whole  world,  in  the  character  of  men  so 
greedy  of  gain  as  to  sacrifice  to  its  acqui- 
sition the  bodies  and  the  souls  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures.    If  any  man  considers  him- 
self aggrieved  by  having  such  a  stigma 
affixed  to  his  name,  the  remedy  is  within 
his  reach — let  him  cast  it  off  j  let  him  be- 
gin to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy ;  to 
care  for  the  poor,  and  to  render  unto  all 
their  dues — not  excluding  from  that  com- 
prehensive  ALL   the   humble    beings   by 
whose  toilsome  services  he  is  enabled  to 
meet  every  other  demand  on  his  probity. 

There  is  no  department  of  labour  now 
filled  with  children  which  could  not  be 
occupied  by  adults ;  there  is  no  task  in 
any  department  so  heavy  that  it  might 
not  be  lightened  by  reasonable  subdivis- 
ion. Supposing  that  the  business  is  such 
as  to  make  it  easy  work  to  a  child,  and  at 
the  same  time  gainful  to  the  parents,  what 
a  change  might  be  wrought  in  the  whole 
scene,  what  a  blessing  shared  by  all  par- 
ties, if  even  the  wish  existed  to  deal  out  a 
common  measure  of  justice  to  those  whom 
God  has  made  dependent  on  their  weal- 
thier brethren !  We  will  suppose  a  case 
in  this  very  department  of  pin-heading : 
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what  is  there  to  prevent  a  proprietor  who 
might  choose  to  furnish  a  good-sized,  airy 
room,  with  all  the  needful  implements  of 
the  business,  and  a  duly  qualified  person 
to  act  as  instructor  in  the  first  rudiments 
of  education,  placed  either  in  that  or  in  an 
adjoining  apartment,  so  as  to  combine 
teaching  with  manual  labour,  as  is  done, 
in  fact,  in  all  our  girls'  schools,  where 
sewing  in  its  different  branches  consti- 
tutes a  great  part  of  the  daily  routine  ? 
Let  us  but  imagine  such  a  provision  made, 
with  just  so  many  more  children  admitted 
than  might  be  required  to  fill  the  working 
seats  as  to  allow  of  relays,  however  small ; 
each  party  going  up  in  turn  to  the  teacher, 
to  read,  to  spell,  to  receive  a  lesson  for  the 
next  half  hour's  conning,  while  engaged 
at  the  pins;  let  us  suppose  a  decent 
amount  of  personal  cleanliness  enforced, 
and  means  to  ensure  it  supplied,  as  in  all 
schools  ;  let  us  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
confinement  would  not  be  prolonged  be- 
yond what  childhood  can  well  support, 
and  a  fair  remuneration  given,  after  de- 
ducting, if  so  it  must  be,  a  portion  for  the 
attendant  expenses — and  under  how  new 
an  aspect  would  even  infant  labour  appear 
to  us ! 

Is  this  impracticable?    Must  the  whole 
creature,  body  and  mind,  be  engrossed  by 
the  employment  for   which  the   child  is 
hired  ?    Must  that  employment  be  so  pro- 
tracted, and  the  confinement  so  unbroiven, 
and  the  restraint  so  complete,  and  the  dis- 
cipline so  severe,  as  we  now  behold  them  1 
Then  the  continued  existence  of  such  a 
system,  is  a  crime  against  God  and  our 
brethren ;   one  that  cannot  fail  to  brmg 
down  a  punishment  as  lasting  as  are  the 
effects  of  that  crime — as  lasting  as  are  the 
Avoes  of  immortal  beings  who  close  a  life 
of  sin  by  a  death  of  impenitence  and  de- 
spair.    Will  God  become  a  liar  to  accom- 
modate the  speculatists  in  a  commercial 
market  ?     Will  He  set  aside  both  his  law 
and   his  gospel,  to  abet  the  very  deeds 
that,  alike  under  both.  He  has  vowed  to 
punish  in  the  sight  of  all  men  ?     Will  He 
cease  to  be  the  Judge  of  the  widow,  the 
Father  of  the  fatherless,  the  God  of  the 
poor,  because  Messrs.  So-and-so  could  not 
increase  their  capital  at  the  present  ratio, 
and  prosper  according  to  their  wish,  un- 
less it  were  so  ?    No  person  can  be  mad 
enough  to  calculate  thus  ;  and  if  not  what 
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remains  ?    "  Go  to  now,  ye  rich  men,  howl 
and  weep." 

But  perhaps  these  employers  will  not 
admit  that  they  are  rich  :  they  gain  only 
a  moderate  competence  by  their  traffic  in 
infant  flesh,  and  bone,  and  sinew,  and 
health,  and  mind,  and  soul.  Their  losses 
in  trade  are  frequent  and  severe ;  their 
profits  doubtful  and  inadequate  :  they  of- 
ten question  whether  they  shall  realize  a 
decent  provision  for  their  own  children ; 
and  therefore  they  will  not  plead  guilty  to 
the  charge  of  enriching  themselves  by  un- 
lawful or  cruel  means.  So  long  as  un- 
lawful and  cruel  means  are  used,  the 
Judge  of  all  the  world  will  not  inspect 
their  balance-sheet,  nor  overhaul  their 
ledgers,  preparatory  to  passing  sentence. 
Whether  the  employer  is  compelled  to 
walk  afoot,  or  whether  he  splashes  about 
with  his  chariot  wheels  the  mud  through 
which  his  poor  little  baby-labourers  crowd 
to  their  miserable  homes,  they  and  their 
sufferings,  not  the  amount  of  wealth  that 
he  may  wring  out  of  them,  must  be  the 
theme  when  the  great  day  of  reckoning 
comes.  O  that,  knowing  the  terrors  of 
the  Lord,  we  could  persuade  men  to  con- 
sider what  refuge  they  have  to  flee  to, 
when  the  world  and  all  its  wretched  baits 


disappear  from  before  them,  and  they  are 
compelled  to  know  that  He  who  is  the 
Truth  lied  not,  when  he  said,  in  reference 
to  the  scriptures  which  reveal  his  will  to 
man,  "  The  word  that  I  have  spoken,  the 
same  shall  judge  him  in  the  last  day." 

Not  long  ago,  a  gleam  of  hope  dawned 
on  the  region  of  darkness  and  the  shadow 
of  death.  The  British  legislature  was 
roused  to  a  sense  of  its  duty,  and  provis- 
ion was  made  for  a  supply  of  educational 
aid,  where  the  lack  of  it  sends  up  a  con- 
tinual cry  of  accusation  to  heaven.  We 
enter  not  into  the  particulars  of  its  failure : 
every  man  must  give  account  of  himself 
to  God,  and  there  is  a  fearful  item  stand- 
ing against  some  men  in  this  matter.  It 
has  pleased  God  to  rouse  the  hearts  of 
many  individuals  to  effect  by  a  combined 
effort  what  the  government  failed  of  ac- 
complishing ;  and  if  these  humble  but 
truthful  pages  may  help  to  warm  one 
heart,  to  strengthen  one  hand,  to  encour- 
age one  benevolent  mind  in  a  work  so  sa- 
cred,  it  will  be  a  crown  of  rejoicing  to  her 
who  has  penned  them  ;  and  who,  in  the 
absence  of  other  means  to  help  it  forward, 
would  fain  feel  that,  in  thus  using  the  one 
talent  committed  to  her,  "  she  hath  done 
what  she  could." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

LACE   MANUFACTURE. 

Who  shall  plead  the  cause  of  the  poor  ? 
The  question  forces  itself  upon  us  as 
thousrh  it  were  unanswerable,  when  we 
look  round  and  behold  the  multifarious 
forms  in  which  oppression  causes  the  land 
to  mourn.  The  whole  land,  we  repeat, 
mourns :  covetousness  smites  the  poor 
with  a  direct  stroke,  but  the  recoil  upon 
itself  is  scarcely  less  grievous.  Those 
who  place  their  happiness  in  this  world's 
good,  and  who,  to  increase  their  portion, 
readily  avail  themselves  of  such  means  as 
the  ways  and  the  maxims  of  this  world 
sanction,  are  self-doomed  to  the  greatest 
curse  that  can  befal  an  accountable  being. 
There  is  in  the  word  of  God  a  precept, 
bearing  all  the  weight  of  a  direct  com- 
mand,  seeing  that  it  is  spoken  by  a  divine- 
ly inspired  teacher — one  of  those  concern- 
ing whom  the  Lord  solemnly  declared, 
''  He  that  heareth  you  heareth  me ;  and 
he  that  despiseth  you  despiseth  me ;" 
when  we  recite  that  command,  the  heart's 
natural  response  will  be,  "  This  is  a  hard 
saying ;  who  can  hear  it  ?" 

Nevertheless,    we    shall    adduce    it. 
"  Having  food  and  raiment,  let  us  be 

THEREWITH  CONTENT."     It  is  quitC  obvioUS 

that  herein  is  fairly  included  whatever 
man  can  reasonably  demand  for  the  daily 
sustenance  of  his  body,  its  suitable  cloth- 
ing, and  habitation,  and  whatever  is  found 
really  conducive  to  health ;  neither  does 
it  require  us  to  reject  such  additional  ad- 


vantages as  in  the  course  of  Goa's  provi- 
dential dealings,  may  fall  to  our  lot ;  but 
it  utterly  prohibits  a  movement  of  discon- 
tent so  long  as  we  are  supplied  with  the 
actual  necessaries  of  hfe  ;  and  it  renders 
unlawful  that  craving  after  more  which 
leads  a  person  on  in  pursuit  of  something 
better,  something  more  abundant  in  the 
way  of  selfish  gratification,  than  he  already 
enjoys  in  the  full  supply  of  all  that  nature 
craves.  The  whole  passage  is  comfirma- 
tory  of  this.  The  apostle  had  been  direct- 
ing his  fellow-helper,  Timothy,  to  with- 
draw himself  from  perverse  and  corrupt 
disputers,  one  of  whose  errors  consisted 
in  supposing  that  gain  was  godhness ;  he 
goes  on,  "  But  godliness  with  contentment 
is  great  gain.  For  we  brought  nothing 
into  this  world,  and  it  is  certain  we  can 
carry  nothing  out.  And  having  food  and 
raiment,  let  us  be  therewith  content.  But 
they  that  will  be  rich,  fall  into  temptation 
and  a  snare,  and  into  many  foolish  and 
hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  men  in  destruc- 
tion and  perdition.  For  the  love  of 
money  is  the  root  of  all  evil ;  which  while 
some  have  coveted  after  they  have  erred 
from  the  faith,  and  pierced  themselves 
through  with  many  sorrows." 

Now  let  us  for  a  moment  contemplate 
one  mesh  of  this  great  snare  ;  and  see  how 
it  is  constructed  to  produce  the  most  mel- 
ancholy results,  to  inflict  the  most  cruel 
sufferings  on  one  class  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, while  heaping  on  others  an  accu- 
mulation of  responsibility  that  it  is  fearful 
to  think  of.  There  is  an  article  of  female 
attire,  not,  like  the  pin,  necessary  and  of 
universal  adoption,  but,  elegant,  tasteful, 
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becoming,  and  very  generally  sought 
after.  Of  this,  some  kinds  are  so  costly 
as  to  be  only  within  the  reach  of  the  most 
affluent ;  and,  until  of  late  years,  our  home 
manufacture  could  not  produce  a  fabric 
to  compete  with  the  foreign  produce,  nei- 
ther can  we  now  equal  it.  However,  this 
being  so  promising  a  speculation,  great 
efforts  have  been  made  by  men  who  pos- 
sessed capital  for  present  outlay;  and  the 
lace  trade  employs  an  immense  number 
of  female  hands  in  constant  occupation  to 
supply  a  market  that  numbers  among  its 
customers,  in  one  branch  or  another,  every 
grade  of  society,  from  the  Glueen  upon 
the  throne  to  the  village  barmaid,  who 
cannot  serve  beer  out  to  her  master's  cus- 
tomers without  a  bit  of  edging  to  her 
simple  cap. 

So  far,  all  is  very  fair ;  that  any  pro- 
duce of  honest  industry  should  find  so 
ready  a  sale,  and  that  our  own  poor  should 
enjoy  the  profit  rather  than  foreigners,  is 
a  matter  of  thankfulness.  They,  the  la- 
bourers in  this  craft,  might  thereby  ob- 
tain "  food  and  raiment"  with  which  they 
should  be  content  and  glad.  Their  em- 
ployers might  make  a  fair,  though  mod- 
erate profit,  and  enjoy  through  it  the 
greater  comforts  and  adv^antao-es  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed ;  while  the 
tradesman  who  retails  the  article  would 
secure  his  reasonable  profits  also ;  and 
the  purchaser  of  what  is,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, an  addition  to  her  necessaries 
— in  other  words,  a  luxury,  must  be  con- 
tent by  giving  a  good  price  to  remunerate 
all  these  agents  for  its  supply.  We  find, 
accordingly,  that  the  shopkeeper  never 
fails  to  secure  his  portion  ;  he  charges  as 
high  a  price  as,  in  the  midst  of  competi- 
tion, he  can  venture  to  do ;  but  that  com- 
petition being  extensive  and  brisk,  he 
cannot  grasp  so  much  as  he  would  do  if 
the  market  were  less  amply  supplied. 
Still  he  will  not  lose;  he  gives  such  a 
price  for  it  as  will  compensate  him,  and 
the  manufacturer  must  take  what  the 
tradesman  will  give. 

The  manufacturer  has  then  to  balance 
what  he  gets  from  the  retailer  with  what 
he  has  paid,  or  must  pay,  for  the  raw  ma- 
terial, and  the  wages  of  those  who  have 
wrought  it  into  its  present  form  ;  and  the 
cost  of  machinery  employed,  so  far  as 
machinery  can  be  made  to  go  towards 


doing  work  for  which  otherwise  the  poor 
must  be  paid.  He  buys  an  immense  sup- 
ply of  the  article,  to  answer  any  sudden 
demand,  and  lest  any  brother  in  the  busi- 
ness should  profit  by  it  instead  of  himself. 
Accordingly  he  has  many  hands  at  work, 
among  a  class  who  do  literally  depend  for 
their  daily  share  of  the  coarsest  food,  the 
scantiest  raiment,  the  most  miserable  shel- 
ter, on  the  daily  toil  of  their  own  hands ; 
and  these  being  wholly  at  his  mercy,  he 
throws  the  whole  burden  upon  them. 
They  have  no  other  resource :  they  can 
turn  to  no  other  quarter  for  help ;  they 
have  learnt  the  business,  and  however  will- 
ing, however  able  to  undertake  any  other 
branch  of  industry,  they  have  not  a  friend 
in  the  world  to  put  them  in  the  way  of 
so  doing.  Moreover,  the  number  of  ap- 
plicants for  employment  is  so  large,  and 
the  destitution  of  such  as  cannot  procure 
any  is  so  fearful,  that  they  dare  not,  even 
for  a  day,  relinquish  their  posts,  which 
hundreds  would  rush  forward  to  secure, 
closing  the  way  against  their  return,  if, 
for  the  pursuit  of  another  object,  or  for  a 
httle  season  of  rest,  they  left  them  unoc- 
cupied. They  are  fettered  by  their  help- 
less condition  not  less  strongly  than  is  the 
galley-slave  by  his  iron  chain ;  and  they 
7nust  toil  on. 

In  sketching  out  a  supposed  village 
community,  to  which  the  Kings  and  the 
Smiths  originally  belonged,  we  named  a 
widower,  Tom  Clarke,  as  being  on  the 
look-out  for  employment  for  his  four 
daughters,  of  whom  he  designed  the  eld- 
est for  service,  and  the  rest  lor  such  work 
as  he  could  find.  We  will  take  Kate 
Clarke  to  a  place  recommended  by  some- 
body who  stopped  at  the  old  inn  where 
Tom  still  loitered  ;  and  who,  having  as- 
certained that  there  were  more  hands 
than  occupations  in  his  family,  drew  a 
very  flattering  picture  of  the  lace-making 
districts,  and  of  one  in  particular.  One 
or  two  suspicious  peopele,  indeed,  caution- 
ed Clarke  ;  telling  him  that  it  was  a  lure 
— that  the  traveller  had  been  asking  ques- 
tions which  showed  some  ulterior  object, 
and  that  there  were  agents  known  to  be 
on  the  look-out  to  tempt  into  these  dis- 
tricts such  persons  as,  when  once  there, 
were  not  likely  to  be  able  to  return,  and 
who  must  therefore  work  for  such  pay  as 
they  could  get,  being  even  more  destitute 
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and  helpless  than  those  belonging  to  the 
parishes  in  which  they  resided.  To  all 
this,  Tom  turned  a  deaf  ear:  he  had  a 
great  dislike  to  factories,  and  other  places 
of  imprisonment,  as  he  called  it;  his  own 
out-door  life,  and  the  habits  of  the  family, 
tended  to  strengthen  the  feeling ;  and  as 
the  traveller  assured  him  that  the  persons 
of  whom  he  spoke  all  worked  independ- 
ently at  their  own  cottages,  and  that  he 
might  easily  get  his  daughter  received 
into  one  of  these  families  as  a  domestic 
helper,  filling  up  her  spare  time  with  the 
beautiful  work  of  lace-making,  it  seemed 
both  to  him  and  the  girls  such  a  splendid 
opening,  that  he  was  prevailed  on  to  pro- 
mise them  all  a  share  in  the  advantages, 
as  soon  as  Kate  had  settled  herself  there. 

Before  accompanying  this  new  adven- 
turer in  her  promising  career,  it  may  be 
well  to  bring  our  readers  somewhat  ac- 
quainted with  the  various  branches  and 
peculiarities  of  the  lace-making  trade. 
The  manufacture  of  the  main  fabric  is 
carried  on  by  machinery,  varying  in  some 
points.  The  machines  that  are  worked 
by  hand  are  sometimes  used  singly,  in 
separate  houses,  but  more  frequently  a 
small  number  are  worked  together  in  a 
house ;  while,  in  a  few  cases,  they  are 
placed  together  in  factories,  to  the  num- 
ber even  of  fifty.  The  main  work  is  la- 
borious, increasing  in  difficulty  when  the 
machine  is  wider  than  the  common  car- 
riage, and  requiring  the  strength  of  a  man 
to  keep  it  in  action.  In  some  very  wide 
machines,  there  is  occasion  for  two,  or 
even  three  men,  unless  a  wheel  is  used, 
and  then  children,  generally  young  boys, 
are  employed  to  attend  to  the  wheels. 
The  work  is  carried  on.  very  frequently, 
twenty  out  of  the  twenty-four  hours;  and 
the  labourers  of  all  ages  are  consequently 
liable  to  be  called  for  at  all  times  of  the 
day  and  night.  It  is  usual,  towards  the 
end  of  the  week,  to  keep  it  on  during  the 
whole  night,  to  make  up  for  time  lost  in 
the  early  part  by  idleness  and  debauchery. 
Of  course,  whenever  the  workmen  choose 
to  be  at  tlie  business,  all  the  junior  hands 
must  be  there  also. 

The  machines  propelled  by  steam-power 
cannot  be  thus  worked  at  will,  but  must 
be  attended  to  incessantly,  while  the 
engines  are  going.  But  this  usually  com- 
mences at  four  in  the  morning,  and  con- 


tinues till  twelve  at  night,  making  twenty 
hours  of  regular  work.  The  work  stops 
at  eight  on  the  Saturday,  bat  in  many 
instances  they  keep  it  up  through  the 
whole  of  Friday  night,  to  make  good  the 
four  hours  so  lost.  It  is  not  uncommon 
in  some  factories  to  go  on  throughout  the 
whole  twenty- four  hours,  allowing  one 
hour  for  cleansing  the  engine  and  ma- 
chinery. Two  sets  of  men  or  lads  are 
employed  in  such  cases,  each  party  taking 
five  or  six  hours  at  once,  called  a  "  shift ;" 
and  thus  every  one  has  ten  or  twelve 
hours'  wofk  per  diem. 

The  machines  are  very  perfect,  making 
the  lace  by  their  own  action,  but  requir- 
ing such  incessant,  watchful  care,  such  a 
sharp  eye  kept  constantly  upon  the  whole 
surface  of  the  web  to  detect  and  to  rectify 
any  blemish  or  irregularity,  that  it  is  be- 
yond any  similar  employment  trying  and 
injurious  to  the  sight;  so  that  at  forty, 
very  few  indeed  can  carry  it  on  without 
the  aid  of  spectacles.  This  particular 
mischief  belongs  to  the  process  in  all  its 
branches,  the  winding,  threading,  mend- 
ing, running,  drawing,  &c.,  as  will  be  seen 
by  a  little  further  description. 

Windi7ig  consists  in  winding  into  the 
brass  bobbins  the  necessary  quantity  of 
thread  to  make  a  piece  of  lace  :  it  is  done 
by  young  women,  requires  great  care, 
and,  from  the  delicacy  of  the  material 
used,  and  the  continued  fixing  of  tlie  eyes 
on  the  metal  to  which  it  must  be  adjusted, 
the  sight  is  strained,  weakened,  and  per- 
manently injured ;  though  by  no  means 
to  such  an  extent  as  in  the  next  depart- 
ment. 

Threading  consists  in  passing  the  end 
of  the  thread,  wound  as  above,  through 
an  aperture  often  no  larger  than  the  eye 
of  a  needle,  in  order  that  it  may  be  prop- 
erly spread  and  woven  on  the  machine. 
This  is  the  sole  occupation  of  the  threaders 
during  the  day  and  night,  and  the  fatigue 
both  of  limb  and  eye  is  overpowering. 
There  never  are  relays,  or  sets,  or  "  shifts" 
of  threaders  :  the  poor  children  must  work 
as  long  as  they  are  wanted  ;  they  must, 
even  during  the  intervals,  remain  at  hand 
to  be  ready  for  the  next  summons ;  and 
no  provision  is  ever  made,  by  mattress 
blanket,  or  any  accommodation  of  any 
kind  whatever,  for  their  obtaining  rest 
during  the  hours  of  the  night,  when  they 
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may  be  spared  to  snatch  a  little  sleep. 
Like  dogs,  they  crouch  on  the  ground,  in 
any  corner  where  they  can  do  so  without 
being  walked  over ;  and  in  no  depart- 
ment of  labour  is  more  hardship  endured 
than  that  sustained  by  the  poor  threaders, 
who  are  very  generally,  almost  univer- 
sally, boys,  and  who  begin  before  they 
are  nine  years  old.  If  at  home,  they  are 
sent  for  at  one,  two,  three,  or  four  in  the 
morning,  as  occasion  may  be ;  and  kept 
till  eleven,  twelve,  or  one  at  night.  Their 
meals  are  as  irregular  as  their  rest,  no 
time  being  fixed  for  them ;  and  the  con- 
sequence of  such  uncertainty  in  eating  is 
most  injurious.  So  far,  the  business  is 
carried  on  by  those  three  classes,  i.  e.  men 
to  work  the  machines,  young  women  to 
wind,  and  young  boys  as  threaders,  where- 
ever  the  machinery  may  be :  the  rest  of 
the  business  belongs  to  another  class  of 
operations. 

Drawing  consists  in  pulling  out  with  a 
needle  the  threads  that  join  the  widths  of 
lace  in  one  broad  piece  when  they  come 
from  the  manufactory.  How,  and  by 
whom  this  is  accomplished,  we  shall  see 
by  and  by.  Running^  hemming^  pearling^ 
as  well  as  mending^  are  done  by  the  needle, 
and  may  be  said  to  employ  nearly  the 
whole  female  population  of  the  places 
where  the  business  is  carried  on.  The 
enormous  price  of  machines,  often  becom- 
ing useless  when  fitted  up  at  an  expense 
of  some  hundreds  of  pounds,  by  a  sudden 
change  in  the  fashion  which  renders  that 
particular  pattern  of  no  value,  entails  a 
frequent  loss  on  the  proprietor ;  and  this 
forms  the  general  excuse  for  all  hardships 
imposed  on  the  dependent  poor,  applying 
themselves  and  their  children — shall  we 
not  rather  say,  applying  themselves  and 
sacrificing  their  children  ? — without  inter- 
mission to  a  most  destructive  employment 
during  the  livelong  day  and  not  a  small 
part  of  the  night,  for  a  pittance  that  will 
scarcely  purchase  for  them  a  sufficiency 
of  bread. 

When  Kate  Clarke  arrives  at  her  des- 
tination, she  finds  it  is  a  cottage  consisting 
of  two  rooms :  that  on  the  ground  floor 
extending  the  whole  length  and  width  of 
the  building,  but  very  low  in  proportion, 
while  the  chamber,  or  rather  loi't  above  it, 
following  the  form  of  the  roof,  slants  off, 
so  that  it  is  only  in  the  middle  a  person 


of  common  stature  may  comfortably  stand 
upright.  Here  she  sees  a  couple  of  coarse 
palliasses,  laid  on  the  ground,  with  a  little 
bedding  to  each,  and  all  the  remaining 
space  cumbered  with  old  boxes,  and  dif- 
ferent tools  belonging  to  the  trade  ai 
which  the  master  of  the  house  works  as  a 
journeyman ;  whilst  in  the  apartment  be- 
low, a  turn-up  bedstead  leans  against  the 
wall,  to  make  room  for  a  deal  table ;  and 
a  number  of  small  frames  are  wedged 
close  together,  the  exact  purpose  of  which 
she  does  not  yet  comprehend.  The  wagon 
by  which  her  father  brought  her  hither 
completed  its  slow  progress  on  the  Sun- 
day afternoon,  and  no  work  is  done.  The 
man  and  his  wife,  both  quiet,  dull  sort  of 
people,  and  their  five  or  six  children,  ex- 
cite no  particular  interest  in  the  mind  of 
their  new  inmate,  which  is  by  no  means 
of  an  intellectual  order ;  but  she  takes  a 
fancy  to  the  youngest,  a  lovely  little  girl, 
under  three  years  old,  pale  and  delicate, 
yet  with  more  vivacity  in  her  looks  than 
any  other  ol'  the  family,  in  whom  Kate 
hopes  to  find  a  merry  companion,  when 
running  out  on  messages,  and  doing  the 
household  work.  The  child  seems  no  less 
taken  with  Kate's  round  rosy  face,  her 
staring  blue  eyes,  and  rather  unmeaning, 
but  very  good-natured  grin,  and  her  evi- 
dent inclination  to  be  on  the  move.  Mrs. 
Collins  gives  herself  little  concern  as  to 
the  appearance  or  temper  of  her  new  do- 
mestic, nor  does  she  seem  to  require  her 
help  in  household  matters,  to  which  she 
attends,  mechanically  enough,  herself 
Some  linen  lying  to  soak  in  a  large  red 
pan  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  proves 
that  she  had  been  recently  washing,  to 
which  her  hands  and  arms  also  bear  tes- 
timony ;  and  she  seems  to  be  a  woman 
who  has  no  notion  of  idleness,  nor  any 
greater  regard  for  the  hallowed  season 
of  rest  than  poor  Kate  herself  has  been 
brought  up  to  bestow  upon  it.  For  though 
the  village  was  well  ordered,  and  its  Na- 
tional and  Sunday-schools  open  to  all  who 
chose  to  attend,  the  ruinous  habit  of  hang- 
ing about  an  inn  yard  to  stare  at  Sunday 
comers,  had  estranged  the  hostler's  family 
no  less  than  himself,  from  the  house  of 
God,  and  from  all  means  of  grace  and  in- 
struction :  so  that  the  breach  of  the  Sab- 
bath was  to  them  a  congenial  practice. 
The  principal  object  of  Mrs.  Collins' 
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attention  seemed  to  be  a  rather  large  but 
light  package,  loosely  done  up,  from 
which  she  occasionally  drew  forth  a  cor- 
ner of  what  appeared  to  Kate  the  most 
costly  article  she  had  ever  seen,  being 
fine  as  a  cobweb ;  and  which  she  rightly 
conjectured  to  be  lace  received  from  the 
factory.  The  children,  on  the  contrary, 
eye  it  askance  and  with  unfriendly  looks  ; 
except  the  boy,  seemingly  about  nine 
years  old,  who  is  absorbed  in  a  game  of 
dibs,  near  the  door-way,  while  the  little 
one,  whom  they  call  Sally,  picks  up  the 
bones  as  they  roll  down,  and  jumping  and 
laughing  restores  them  to  him.  A  piece 
of  pork,  brought  by  the  villagers,  as  a  gift, 
having  been  boiled  for  supper,  they  all  sit 
down  to  it,  with  appetites  that  seem  to 
have  been  sharpened  by  previous  absti- 
nence ;  and  Tom  Clarke,  highly  satisfied 
with  his  daughter's  prospects,  takes  a 
cordial  leave  of  her  and  her  employers, 
pausing  at  the  door,  to  observe,  with  a 
triumphant  snap  of  the  fingers,  "  They 
sha'n't  have  it  to  say  of  me  as  they  do  of 
John  Smith,  that  he  made  slaves  of  his 
children.  I  know  better  than  to  put  mine 
in  a  factory  prison.  No,  no ;  '  Home, 
sweet  home'  for  me ;"  and  he  departs, 
whistling  the  tune  of  that  favourite  strain. 

But  in  whatever  visions  of  freedom  an 
Eno-lishman  who  has  been  tauojht  from 
the  cradle  that  his  house  is  his  castle,  and 
that  no  tyranny  can  violate  the  sacred 
barrier  of  his  humble  threshold,  may  in- 
dulge in  cormexion  with  that  hallowed 
domicile,  there  is  a  tyranny  which  enters 
unresisted  to  lay  the  most  galling  of  fetters 
upon  his  household  group,  and  to  grind 
them  into  the  dust.  What  is  the  precise 
nature  of  that  tyranny  it  may  be  hard  to 
decide  :  that  it  is  an  invited  chain,  volun- 
tarily assumed,  yea,  contended  for  by  the 
inmates  of  many  an  Englishman's  castle, 
is  undeniable ;  yet  no  man  can  look  at  the 
victims,  and  surmise  that  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  sought  the  op- 
pressive yoke  were  other  than  sternly 
compulsory. 

The  only  explanation  that  can  be  given 
of  this  system  of  inflicted  and  invited 
wrong,  is  the  fact  that,  in  the  desperate 
spirit  of  speculation,  commercial  men  will 
set  no  limits  to  the  production  of  what 
they  may  possibly  sell,  to  the  farther  in- 
crease of  their  growing  capital  j  and  that 


in  the  struggle  for  means  to  live  by  the 
very  scanty  portion  of  this  accumulated 
wealth  which  is  allowed  to  circulate 
among  them,  the  really  destitute  class 
are  as  little  disposed  to  reject  the  most 
inadequate  remuneration  for  their  heavy 
toil ;  thus  at  once  glutting  the  market 
with  labourers,  and  keeping  down  the 
price  of  work,  so  that  those  who  are  not 
yet  quite  destitute  must  submit  to  the 
same  scale  of  wages,  the  same  pressure  of 
immoderate  task-work,  in  order  to  secure 
a  resource,  however  miserable,  when  what 
little  they  may  have  shall  melt  away.  To 
this  also  we  must  attribute  the  pernicious 
plan  of  still  tempting  more  adventurers 
into  the  manufacturing  from  the  agricul- 
tural districts ;  because  the  greater  the 
competition  among  the  wretched,  who 
7rmst  find  employment  or  starve,  the  more 
free  are  those  who  employ  them  to  impose 
hard  terms ;  and  upon  the  noble  principle 
that  "  a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  got,"  to 
swell  their  deposits,  and  enlarge  their  out- 
lay with  the  gain  thus  "  saved"  from  the 
pining,  famished  stomachs  of  the  poor. 


CHAPTER  II. 


EMBROIDERING. 


Kate  has  nestled,  during  the  night,  on 
one  of  the  mattresses  with  two  of  the 
young  Collins ;  the  other  is  shared  be- 
tween the  third  girl  and  a  young  woman, 
a  winder  at  the  nearest  factory,  who  pays 
by  the  night,  when  she  can  come,  for  her 
lodging ;  little  Sally,  with  her  parents, 
occupying  the  bedstead  below :  and  as 
for  the  boy,  he  was  ordered  to  be  at  his 
work  by  two,  and  only  laid  down  on  a 
heap  of  clothes  in  the  warmest  corner  of 
the  apartment.  At  four,  the  bustle  oc- 
casioned by  the  winder  hurrying  off  to 
her  business,  effectually  rouses  Kate ;  who 
hears  her  master  go  out  before  five  to  his 
jobs  among  damaged  machinery,  or  the 
construction  of  new  articles.  The  whole 
family  are  now  astir,  and  Kate  expects 
to  enter  upon  a  bustling  day's  work  ;  but 
on  descending  into  the  principal  room,  she 
sees  her  mistress  turn  up  the  bed,  just  as 
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:l  had  been  slept  in,  stuff  behind  its  frame 
all  the  clothes  and  other  things  that  had 
been  lying  about,  without  the  slightest  at- 
tempt at  folding  them  up,  or  any  other 
idea,  apparently,  than  that  of  getting  them 
out  of  the  way  ;  and  then  set  the  various 
'•  stands,"  to  which  frames  were  attached 
for  running,  each  over  against  a  chair,  or 
stool,  or  short  bench  that  extended  before 
two  of  them.  This  done,  she  bids  Kate 
set  the  kettle,  which  one  of  the  girls 
had  just  filled  at  a  neighbouring  pump, 
upon  the  fire,  now  beginning  to  rise,  and 
then  to  wash  her  hands  and  come  to 
work. 

This  washing  of  hands  is  carefully  at- 
tended to  by  all,  but  the  ablutions  pro- 
ceed little  farther ;  clean  faces  do  not 
seem  to  be  thought  much  of,  though  little 
Sally  holds  hers  up,  with  a  petitioning 
look  to  her  mother,  who  just  rubs  it  over 
with  the  damp  towel  on  which  she  has 
wiped  her  own  hands.  Kate  is  delighted 
to  think  that,  amid  all  these  preparations 
for  a  working  party,  she  should  have  this 
sweet  babe  for  her  own  charge  and  com- 
panion about  the  house  ;  and  great  is  her 
astonishment  on  seeing  a  very  low  bench 
pulled  out  from  under  the  table,  and  Sally, 
with  a  mournful  look,  placing  herself 
upon  it,  quite  at  one  end,  while  the  moth- 
er, taking  up  a  long,  wide  piece  of  lace, 
lays  it  across  the  middle  of  the  bench, 
places  a  needle  in  the  child's  hand,  and 
saying,  somewhat  sharply,  ^'  Now  mind 
your  work,  for  tliere  is  a  long  spell  of  it 
to  be  done  afore  ten  to-night,"  proceeds 
to  separate  and  arrange  the  respective 
tasks  of  the  others. 

Having  ascertained  that  Kate  never 
saw  anything  of  the  kind  before,  she  de- 
cides that  she  also  shah  commence  "  draw- 
ing ;"  and  deputes  one  of  the  girls  to  in- 
struct her  in  that  easy  process.  She  has 
only  to  take  up  with  the  needle  a  certain 
thread,  easily  discovered  after  a  little  prac- 
tice, and  carefully  to  draw  it  out ;  so  sep- 
arating into  equal  widths  the  large  piece 
which  came  from  the  frame.  It  is  easier, 
however,  to  teach  Kate  to  do  a  thing 
than  to  succeed  in  fixing  her  attention  on 
it  for  five  minutes  together :  her  vagrant 
habits  and  vacant  mind  alike  unfit  her 
for  steady  application;  and  many  and 
harsh  are  the  reproofs  called  down  by  her 
manifest  inattention  to  her  business,  by 


looking  up  every  time  a  movement  is 
made,  or  a  new-comer  drops  in.  For  Mrs. 
Collins  does  not  employ  her  own  family 
alone ;  she  has  six  other  helpers  in  daily 
attendance ;  two  of  whom,  being  not 
more  than  five  or  six  years  old,  are  seated 
with  Sally  on  the  little  bench,  three  more 
at  frames  for  running ;  where  also  Mrs. 
Collins  and  her  eldest  girl  work,  and  the 
fifth  is  engaged  with  the  other  daughters 
in  the  various  departments  to  which  that 
important  packet  requires  to  be  sub- 
mitted. 

Kate  longs  for  the  breakfast  hour;  not 
so  much  from  hunger,  as  because  of  the 
prospect  it  holds  out  to  her  of  a  little  ac- 
tive employment — a  change  in  the  scene  so 
excessively  and  disagreeably  new  to  her. 
She  had  never  been  at  school,  always 
looking  with  compassionate  contempt  on 
such  as  could  submit  to  three  hours'  con- 
finement in  one  place ;  and  on  such  a 
principle  did  she  also  re-echo  her  father's 
condemnation  of  factory  engagements. 
She  now  resolves  to  spin  out  her  house- 
hold work  as  much  as  possible,  and  put 
off  to  the  last  minute  the  return  to  this 
monotonous  drudgery.  But  when  at 
length  the  breakfast  time  arrives,  the 
master  of  the  house  comes  with  it,  and 
throwing  a  quick  glance  around  to  ascer- 
tain that  all  were  at  their  posts,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  perform  the  offices  that  Kate  has 
supposed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  belong 
to  her;  and  setting  out  the  modey  array 
of  mugs,  cups,  &c.,  makes  a  pot  of  tea  for 
himself  and  his  wife;,  mixing  milk  and 
water  for  the  girls  and  Kate,  and  cutting 
into  slices  a  loaf  of  coarse  bread,  some  of 
which  he  spreads  wnth  rancid  butter,  and 
the  rest  with  grease,  skinuned  from  the 
boilings  of  last  night's  pork.  All  being 
ready,  he  gives  the  word,  and  the  work 
is  laid  down  ;  the  family  takes  what  is 
provided,  and  each  of  the  others  produces 
something  brought  in  her  hand  for  the 
morning's  meal,  except  one,  who  states 
that  she  breakfasted  at  hon)e. 

Collins  is  the  first  to  finish  and  leave  ; 
and  Kate  gladly  prepares  to  wash  up  the 
things  used,  but  finds  that  operation  either 
dispensed  with  or  postponed ;  for  each 
person  takes  her  own  drinking  vessel  to 
the  corner  cupboard  whence  all  come,  and 
having  thrown  any  dregs  into  the  fire- 
place, piles  them  up  as  they  are.    Mrs, 
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Collins  gives  the  table  a  sweeping  brush 
with  her  arm.  wipes  the  latter  with  the 
common  jack-towel,  and  orders  the  party 
to  work  again.  "  Yes,  ma'am,"  says 
Kate  "  I  'spose  1  shall  go  to  my  work  now, 
and  tidy  the  rooms  up-stairs." 

•'You'll  go  to  your  work  there,"  an- 
trwers  the  mistress,  pointing  to  the  lace. 
Then  she  adds,  '•  The  things  up-stairs 
isn't  in  nobody's  way — time  enough  for 
them  when  ye  go  to  bed." 

The  drawing,  running,  hemming,  and 
jjurling  are  resumed ;  no  wandering 
glances  or  loitering  fingers  escape  the 
vigilance  or  the  rebuke  of  Mrs.  Collins. 
She  discourages  conversation  too,  by  very 
significant  hints,  when  any  one  seems  in- 
clined to  become  chatty ;  and  the  con- 
tinually repeated  "  Mind  your  work,"  is 
sometimes  accompanied  by  a  threat. 
Little  Sally  is  heard  to  laugh  in  a  sup- 
pressed tone  :  and  one  of  her  young  com- 
panions has  evidently  told  her  something 
amusing;  this  elicits  a  menace,  "Now 
mind  your  work,  you  naughty  child,  or 
you  sha'n't  go  to  the  Sunday-school  next 
year :  no,  nor  the  year  after  that." 

Sally  looks  frightened,  and  her  tiny  fin- 
gers pick  the  threads  with  double  zeal ; 
while  the  terrible  frown  bent  on  her  little 
comrade,  quickly  subdues  her  spirits. 

The  approach  of  the  dinner  hour  does 
not  much  elate  the  disheartened  villager ; 
but  it  proves  better  than  her  hopes,  as  a 
whole  half  hour  is  allowed  to  the  family, 
and  an  hour  to  the  others  who  have  to  go 
home  for  this  meal.  To  her  unspeakable 
delight,  she  is  ordered  to  run  to  the  cor- 
ner shop,  and  bring  some  candles,  and 
one  of  the  girls  shows  her  the  way.  As 
they  go,  she  ventures  to  ask  how  late  they 
will  work.  "  I  dare  say  till  eleven  or  more 
at  night,"  answers  the  other  with  a  sigh ; 
but  recollecting  her  mother  had  told  Sally 
it  was  to  be  done  by  ten,  she  corrects  her- 
self in  a  more  sprightly  tone,  adding, 
•  Mother  has  some  washing  to  finish  too." 

='  But  the  little  beauty  of  a  child  can't 
sit  working  till  ten  7" 

•'  She  must  work  as  long  as  there's  work 
to  do,  and  so  we  all  must.  Sally  keeps 
up  better  than  we,  sometimes ;  because  if 
she's  good  for  a  year,  she's  to  be  let  go  to 
the  Sunday-school,  and  learn  to  read 
when  she  is  four." 

VOL.  HI.  6 


They  have  reached  the  grocer's,  made 
their  purchase,  and  run  home.  "  A  pre- 
cious long  while  you've  been,  and  time 
enough  lost,"  observes  the  mistress  ;  while 
the  child  sulkily  responds,  "  There  was  a 
dozen  people  in  the  shop,  every  one  think- 
ing as  much  about  time,  and  all  elbowing 
us,  and  we  them." 

The  meal  is  over :  Kate  regrets  having 
provided  them  with  a  dinner  of  cold  pork, 
but  for  which  she  might  have  to  cook 
something,  but  the  matter  cannot  be  reme- 
died. When  the  other  girls  return,  they  all 
receive  a  lecture  on  the  value  of  the  three 
minutes  by  which  they  have  overstaid 
their  hour;  and  Kate,  while  she  pities 
them,  cannot  but  find  an  excuse  in  her 
heart  for  the  rigid  employer,  herself  so 
poor,  and  labouring  with  her  whole  family 
even  harder  than  they  were  required  to 
do.  With  a  degree  of  candid  good-na- 
ture, frequently  found  in  people  who  can 
scarcely  render  an  inteUigible  reason  for 
what  they  do  or  say,  this  girl  is  ever  ready 
to  frame  excuses  to  herself  for  the  failings 
of  those  ai'ound  her ;  and  her  unwilling- 
ness to  impute  bad  motives  or  criminal 
intentions  to  persons  whose  conduct  really 
justify  such  suspicions,  ranks  poor  Kate 
among  a  class  peculiarly  needing  the 
watchful  care  of  a  judicious  guide.  But 
she  has  never  known  such ;  her  sickly 
mother  had  no  more  power  than  her  idle, 
dissipated  father,  to  train  a  young  family 
in  the  way  they  should  go ;  and  now  that 
Kate  is  far  from  even  the  shelter  of  such 
a  home  as  she  had,  who  shall  be  her 
helper — who  the  helper  of  hundreds  like 
her — in  the  difficult  path  along  which  she 
must  toil  for  daily  bread? 

But  such  thoughts  troubled  not  Kate  : 
apart  from  the  desire  to  enjoy  unbounded 
freedom — a  desire  that  has  often  made  her 
look  on  the  gipsey  life  as^the  ne  plus  ul- 
tra of  human  felicity — she  is  the  most  un- 
selfish of  beings;  and  now,  as  the  day  dis- 
appears, and  candles  are  dimly  twinkling 
on  their  work,  all  her  other  feelings  are 
absorbed  in  painful  anxiety  about  little 
Sally,  the  child  of  three  summers,  whom 
she  sees  frequently  rubbing  her  heavy 
eyes  with  the  back  of  her  small  hand,  and 
struo-o-linsr  hard  ao^ainst  drowsiness.  At 
length,  unable  to  bear  the  sight  of  such 
an  unnatural  compulsion  put  on  the  pow- 
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ers  of  infancy,  she  ventures  to  say, 
*'  Please  ma'am,  if  I  sit  up  and  do  little 
Sally's  work,  might  she  go  to  bed  ?" 

"  And  who's  to  do  your  work  then  ?" 
asks  the  mother  drily,  without  looking  up; 
while  a  whispered  remark,  "  How"  good- 
natured  she  is !"  passed  among  the  girls. 
The  same  thought  seems  also  to  move 
Mrs.  Collins,  for  she  resumes  in  a  kinder 
tone,  "  Poor  people  like  us,  Kate,  can't  af- 
ford to  be  idle :  young  and  old,  we  must 
work  for  the  bit  we  eat;  and  though  the 
work  is  over  hard,  and  the  morsel  too  lit- 
tle, we  can't  help  ourselves.  Sally  is  bet- 
ter off  than  the  poor  thing  next  to  her ; 
for  as  soon  as  work's  done,  she'll  be  car- 
ried up  to  her  bed,  snug  and  warm  ;  but 
yon  child  has  a  good  half  mile  to  toddle 
through  the  rain  that's  beginning  to  beat 
on  the  window,  and  a  cold  welcome  and 
hard  lodging  too  from  them  that's  no  kin 
to  her." 

"  True  enough,"  is  the  remark  of  more 
than  one  voice  ;  but  as  the  speakers  steal 
a  look  of  compassion  on  its  w^an,  half- 
naked  object,  the  admonitory  exclamation 
checks  their  roving  eyes,  "  Mind  your  own 
work,  girls !" 

Mrs.  Collins  then,  seeming  to  have  re- 
sumed her  more  talkative  habit,  in  which 
she  rarely  indulged,  goes  on  :  '•  Kate,  we 
ain't  over  strict  with  you,  being  your  first 
day;  but  it's  a  proof  you  ain't  minding 
your  own  work  when  you  can  tell  how 
other  people  look.  Now  this  business 
don't  allow  of  staring  about  or  talking. 
Not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost;  and  if  you  lift 
your  eyes  up,  it  must  either  be  that  you 
leave  off  the  while,  or  else  you  go  on  with- 
out seeing  what  you're  about.  Then  as 
to  talking,  young  people  don't  know  how 
to  let  their  tongues  run  one  way  and  their 
eyes  another;  nor  they  can't  think  en- 
tirely about  how  they  are  doing  their 
work,  and  at  the  same  time  mind  what 
other  people  are  saying," — and  suddenly 
Mrs.  Collins  turned  her  face  directly  to- 
wards Kate,  looking  full  at  her  through 
the  spectacles  that  she  had  put  on  when 
sitting  down  to  the  frame,  catching  the 
girl  in  an  attitude  of  attentive  listening  to 
what  she  was  saying,  but  at  the  same 
time  wholly  forgetful  of  the  lace  which 
she  holds  in  her  left  hand,  and  the  needle 
in  her  right  prepared  to  pick  up  a  thread. 
"  You  see,"  continues  her  mistress,  "  now, 


because  I  was  just  speaking  to  you,  all 
your  business  is  at  a  stand  still." 

"  Please  ma'am,  I  was  minding  what 
you  said." 

"  And  that  shows  that  the  rule  of  a 
work-room  ought  to  be  to  say  nothing. 
So,  once  for  all,  every  one  of  you,  I  tell 
you  the  one  thing  you've  to  mind  is  to 
mind  your  work." 

"  If  Pm  hanged  for  it,"  thinks  Kate, 
'•  I  shall  never  be  able  to  go  on  at  this. 
All  the  live-long  day  to  sit  over  a  trum- 
pery fine  thing,  and  not  to  go  out,  not  to 
move,  not  to  look  up,  not  to  speak  !  My 
feet  are  as  cold  as  a  stone,  just  with  sit- 
ting still ;  and  my  eyes  are  as  good  as 
poked  out  with  part  of  one  day's  pick- 
ing of  these  good-for-nothing  threads.  I 
haven't  heard  a  laugh  since  I  got  up  this 
morning,  and  the  corners  of  all  their 
mouths  look  as  if  they  never  laughed  in 
all  their  lives.  Then,  how  white  they  are  I 
— how  thin — how  crooked  they  look  I 
and  no  wonder,  while  they  sit  at  their 
frames  with  one  shoulder  up,  all  the  day 
long.  And  the  little  ones !  that  breaks 
my  heart  to  think  of  Well,  there's  one 
comfort  for  me :  she'll  soon  have  to  set 
me  to  look  after  a  baby,  for  she  has'nt 
time  herself,  and  she  can't  put  that  to 
work,  any  how,  before  it  can  use  its  poor 
little  hands.  Yes,  I  shall  be  nurse-maid, 
and  what  a  comfort  it  will  be  to  toss  my 
arms  about,  and  run  out  and  in  !  Pll  do 
my  best  now,  to  keep  their  goo(f*will,  that 
nobody  else  may  get  my  place."  With 
this  long  soliloquy,  Kate,  naturally  the 
most  light-hearted  of  girls,  reconciles  her- 
self to  preserit  evils,  and  v*^orks  so  very 
diligently  to  the  last  minute,  that  her 
mistress  remarks  in  her  hearing,  that  if 
the  new  broom  goes  on  sweeping  as  clean 
as  now,  'twill  be  an  uncommon  good  thing 
for  herself  A  word  of  praise  goes  a  great 
way  with  Kate,  whom  no  words  of  com- 
mand would  move  contrary  to  her  own 
wild  will ;  and  she  goes  to  her  rest,  half 
reconciled  to  her  lot,  though  the  aching 
of  her  eyes,  and  unwonted  coldness  of  her 
hands  and  feet,  are  a  hindrance  to  the  little 
sleep  she  might  hope  to  enjoy  before  the 
v/inder's  early  movements  put  that  sweet 
visitant  to  flight. 

The  event  draws  near  to  which  Kate 
is  looking  forward  with  so  much  satis- 
faction, not  only  on  account  of  the  liberty 
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that  she  expects  thereby  to  enjoy,  but 
because  she  is  really  and  tenderly  fond  of 
children.  On  the  Sunday  that  precedes 
it,  she  is  listening  to  the  complaints  of 
the  young  winder,  who  is  so  ill  as  to  keep 
her  bed  all  day,  and  comparing  the  re- 
spective hardships  of  their  situation  ;  in 
the  midst  of  which,  Kate  hints  at  the 
holiday  that  she  may  expect  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  nurse-maid,  and  is  startled  by 
the  look,  no  less  than  by  the  reply  of  her 
companion,  who  says,  "  Never  fool  your- 
self with  such  a  fancy;  the  child  will 
make  no  manner  of  difference  in  the  go- 
ings on." 

"  It  can't  help  making  a  difference.  A 
baby  must  be  nursed,  for  nobody  could 
bear  their  lives  hearing  a  poor  thing  bawl- 
ing and  crying  all  day  to  be  taken  up  and 
dandled.  It  must  be  fed,  and  cleaned,  and 
carried  about." 

"  You're  a  fool !" 

"  Thankee,"  says  Kate  good-humour- 
edly,  •'  many  people  says  the  same  of  me  ; 
but  I've  sense  enouorh  to  know  that  a  lit- 
tie  infant  must  be  nursed  when  it  isn't 
asleep." 

"You'll  see." 

"  But  tell  me,  can't  ye  ?  Tf  I  am  fooling 
myself  with  the  hope  of  a  holiday,  best 
know  the  worst  at  once;"  and  her  large 
blue  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"  Listen  then :  as  soon  as  the  child's 
born,  they'll  give  it  laudanum,  if  there's 
any  piece  of  work ;  and  in  a  day  or  two 
she'll  be  at  the  needle ;  or  at  best  they'll 
give  it  Godfrey  to  begin  with,  and  so  go 
lead  on  to  laudanum,  as  she  gets  up,  and 
sleep  it, day  and  night." 

Kate  stares,  trying  to  comprehend  the 
exact  meaning  of  all  this,  which  puzzles 
her  greatly ;  for  she  knows  nothing  of  God- 
frey, and  very  little  about  the  other  drug. 
The  girl,  taking  her  silence  as  a  proof  of 
disbelief,  goes  on, "  I  tell  you  it's  true :  I  had 
a  child  myself  last  year,  and  they  taught 
me  to  keep  it  quiet — 'tis  quiet  enough  now, 
poor  little  wretch ;"  and  she  laughs ;  but 
in  a  way  that  makes  Kate  recoil,  as  she 
exclaims,  "  You  !  I  did'nt  know  you  was 
married  ?" 

"  Who  said  I  was  ?"  retorts  the  other, 
almost  fiercely ;  then  flinging  herself 
round  to  the  other  side,  she  continues 
muttering,  laughing,  and  crying,  to  the 
very  great  dismay  of  the  village  girl,  who 


concludes  that  she  is  mad,  and  slinks 
away. 

Next  day,  Mrs.  Collins  says,  "  Kate, 
when  you  go  to  the  grocer's,  run  round 
the  corner  beyond  to  the  'pothecary's, 
and  get  me  three  pen'orth  of  Godfrey, 
and  the  same  of  laudanum.  There's  the 
sixpence ;"  and  she  carefully  takes  one 
out  of  a  piece  of  paper  in  which  it  seems 
to  have  been  long  wrapped  up  for  some 
special  purpose.  Kate's  heart  fails  her, 
but  she  is  silent.  On  going  to  the  shop, 
she  finds  a  crowd  of  miserable-looking 
women,  and  young  girls  and  boys,  all 
waiting  to  be  served  with  a  black  thick 
composition  tlxat  stands  on  the  counter  in 
a  very  large  jar.  When  her  turn  comes, 
she  produces  two  vials,  given  her  by  her 
mistress,  and  makes  her  demand  ;  but  in 
so  faltering  a  voice,  that  the  master  of  the 
shop  lifts  his  eyes  from  the  ledger,  while 
the  apprentice  fills  her  bottles,  and  says, 
"  Is  it  for  yourself?" 

"  No,  sir.  for  my  missus, — Mrs.  Col- 
lins." 

"  Ah  !  I  suspected  as  much  as  that  she 
would  take  her  own  way.  Hitherto  she 
has  set  a  good  example,  not  giving  any 
of  these  drugs  to  her  children,  and  I  did 
my  utmost  to  encourage  her  in  it ;  but, 
like  others,  she  is  rowing  with  the  stream." 
This  was  addressed  to  the  lad  beside  him ; 
then,  turning  to  Kate,  "  Is  the  child  born 
yet?" 

".No.  sir:  please  sir,"  she  hesitates  and 
looks  round ;  the  shop  is  clear,  for  all 
have  hastened  away  to  work ;  the  chem- 
ist says,  "  Well  ?"  and  his  kind  look  en- 
courages her ;  she  colours,  and  says, 
"  Please  sir,  will  these  things  hurt  the 
child  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  they  will,  and  they  must." 
Then  turning  to  his  apprentice,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  explain,  in  technical  terms,  the 
evils  produced  by  this  frightful  system  ; 
and  Kate  longing  yet  afraid  to  ask, 
'-  Then,  why  do  you  sell  them  the  drugs?" 
leaves  the  shop  with  her  purchases. 

The  next  evening,  Kate  is  kept  up  to 
be  at  hand  ;  and  before  daybreak,  to  her 
great  delight,  she  is  entrusted  to  com- 
plete the  first  dressing  of  a  very  fine  little 
boy.  She  has  tied  on  the  cap,  and  hold- 
ing him  at  arms  length,  exclaims  in  a 
smothered  voice,  "  O  you  beauty  of  a  love 
and  a  darling !    You  little  precious  thing, 
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you  !"  and  then  hugging  the  poor  infant, 
covers  its  little  forehead  with  kisses. 

"  Come,  come,"  says  the  rough  voice 
of  a  woman  whose  attendance  had  been 
called  in,  and  who  now  leaves  the  mother 
to  look  after  the  child ;  "  come  you  silly 
girl,  put  the  babby  down  on  your  lap,  and 
give  him  a  spoonful  of  Godfrey.  Not  a 
very  big  spoonful,  as  he's  pretty  quiet." 
She  places  a  vial  and  a  spoon  on  the 
chair  before  Kate,  and  goes  back  to  her 
post. 

Poor  Kate !  it  is  a  new  and  severe 
trial  to  her  feelings ;  but  her  mind  is  made 
up:  she  merely  fills  the  spoon,  and  re- 
solves to  take  the  first  mgment  when  se- 
cure of  not  being  seen,  to  empty  it  among 
the  cinders.  This  she  effects,  and  with 
the  cunning  of  instinct  just  smears  the  in- 
fant's lip  with  the  back  of  the  spoon  ;  at 
the  same  time  mentally  saying,  '•  Who- 
ever poisons  thee,  I  won't." 

After  this,  Kate  is  told  she  may  go  to 
lier  room,  and  lie  down  for  an  hour;  the 
babe  is  placed  beside  its  mother,  and 
when  the  party  assemble  at  their  work, 
both  are  found  in  a  sound  sleep ;  from 
which  the  baby  first  wakes,  crying  most 
lustily.  The  nurse  seeing  him  continue 
wakeful,  declares  that  the  Godfrey  must 
be  good  for  nothing,  and  recommends  a 
stronger  dose,  which  is  administered  by 
the  eldest  girl,  and  he  is  soon  torpid.  In 
two  or  three  days,  Mrs.  Collins  has  her 
frame  fixed  on  the  bed,  and  works  aivay 
to  the  utmost  of  her  strength,  the  child 
being  kept  quiet  by  regular  doses,  and 
very  sparingly  nourished.  One  morning 
when  he  cries,  and  Kate  is  ordered  to 
hand  the  Godfrey,  she  ventures  to  expos- 
tulate, '•  Please  ma'am,  if  you'd  let  him 
suck  a  bit  he'd  be  easy,  and  go  to  sleep." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  mother,  "  1  know 
that ;  but  then  he'd  get  the  habit  of  want- 
ing suck  ever  so  many  times  a  day,  in- 
stead of  only  morning,  and  dinner-time, 
and  night ;  and  I  must  leave  off  my  busi- 
ness to  take  him,  or  have  my  head  split 
with  his  crying.  Pm  training  him  now 
to  do  without,  so  as  to  let  me  mind  my 
work.  Come,  come,  give  us  the  bottle, 
and  go  and  mind  your  work." 

She  is  soon  up,  and  at  her  frame  again, 
and  Kate's  lively  spirits  utterly  fail  under 
the  disappointment.  It  is  not  enough  that 
little  Sally  sits  upon  her  low  bench  all 


'  day,  plying  her  delicate  fingers,  and  utter- 
ly losing  all  the  natural  characteristics  of 

I  happy  childhood  in  the  silent  gloom  of 

:  such  unceasing  labour;  there,  opposite  to 
her,  lies  on  the  untidy,  unwholesome  bed, 

j  the  breathing  corpse  of  a  babe,  at  its  birth 
remarkably  lovely,  plump,  and  sprightly, 
now  haggard,  ghastly,  and  dwindhng 
away,  instead  of  growing,  under  the  poi- 
sonous influence  of  a  narcotic  drug  which 
is  forced  through  his  loathing  lips  when- 
ever he  cries  for  that  nourishment,  the 
superabundance  of  which  actually  op- 
presses and  pains  his  mother,  who  sits 
within  two  paces  of  his  couch.  To  ren- 
der the  scene  more  revolting,  the  cat,  the 
necessary  appendage  of  a  house  where 
tlie  low  neighbourhood  swarms  with  rats, 
has  a  kitten  in  a  snug  corner  and  takes 
good  care  to  act  a  natural  part  by  the 
sleek  fat  little  beast,  whose  faint  purring, 
while  drawing  its  fill  of  the  warm  nutri- 
ment, often  falls  on  Kate's  ear  in  the 
dead  silence  of  that  gloomy  work-room, 
when  the  moan  of  the  hungry  babe  has 
died  away  under  the  powerful  operation 
of  the  murderous  druo^.  Her  own  condi- 
tion  is  grievous  enough ;  she  has  become 
subject  to  colds  and  sore-throat ;  evils  un- 
know^n  in  her  former  course  of  life  ;  her 
appetite  is  gone,  her  eyes  smart  and  burn, 
and  are,  even  in  the  deepest  darkness, 
constantly  oppressed  by  the  presence  ol' 
balls  and  sparkles  of  light,  when  she  tries 
to  sleep.  If  sent  out  of  a  message,  she 
takes  advantage  of  such  momentary  free- 
dom, to  prolong  the  time  of  absence, 
making  any  false  excuse  that  occurs,  to 
account  for  it ;  or  in  sulky  silence  receiv- 
ing the  sharp  reprimand  of  her  offended 
mistress.  More  than  once,  a  violent  hys- 
terical fit  has  ensued  after  a  long  struggle 
with  suppressed  feeling,  and  Kate  is  on 
the  worst  terms  with  all  around  her,  ex- 
cept little  Sally,  whose  comfort  is  by  no 
means  promoted  by  her  injudicious  par- 
tizanship,  and  occasional  hints  at  the 
cruelty  of  overworking  such  a  mere  in- 
fant. Childish  and  silly,  with  no  sort  of 
education,  accustomed  to  follow  the  in- 
slfnctive  impulse  of  her  own  unsubdued 
nature,  and  good-humoured  chiefly  be- 
cause her  will  had  never  been  checked, 
Kate  now  began  to  exhibit  the  rebelhous 
tendencies  of  such  a  being,  in  a  way  that 
would  have  been  insupportabe  to  some ; 
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but  Mrs.  Collins  is  the  coolest  of  women ; 
the  one  sole  object  of  her  solicitude  being 
to  get  as  much  work  done  within  a  given 
time  as  is  possible,  she  cares  httle  for  any 
event  that  does  not  affect  the  amount  of 
the  day's  labour:  and  her  examination 
very  rarely  extending  from  the  girls' 
hands  to  their  faces,  sulky  looks  are  usu- 
ally lost  on  her,  grumbling  sounds  un- 
marked, or  drowned  in  her  authoritative, 
"  Mind  your  work." 

But  new  troubles  are  at  hand,  and  an 
appeal  is  made  to  the  strongest  of  Kate's 
good  feelings  by  the  accumulation  oi^  diffi- 
culties at  on^e  overtaking  the  family. 
One  of  the  little  girls  comes  sick  and 
feverish,  and  is  unheeded  as  usual,  until 
at  the  dinner-hour,  when  others  go  home, 
she  begs  with  sobs  to  be  allowed  to  lie 
down  on  the  floor ;  and  Mrs.  Collins  hav- 
ing covered  her  frame,  finds  time  to  look 
at  the  child,  who  is  now  disfigured  with 
red  spots  that  have  been  gradually  show- 
ing themselves  during  the  morning. 
"  'Tis  measles !"  cries  the  alarmed 
mother,  ''and  Sally  and  the  baby  will 
have  caught  them." 

A  few  days  suffice  to  prove  the  justness 
of  her  apprehension.  Sally  sickens  rap- 
idly, her  sight  is  gone,  and  she  lies  burn- 
ing with  fever  beside  her  dying  Httle 
brother. 


CHAPTER  III. 

SORROWS   AND    STRUGGLES. 

And  now  Kate  begins  to  understand 
that  other  and  greater  hardships  than 
those  of  sitting  still  and  straining  the  eyes 
all  day  over  fine  work  belong  to  the 
business  in  which  she  is  an  unwilling 
labourer.  Up  to  this  time,  she  has  seen 
no  indications  of  actual  want,  no  failure 
of  such  food  and  drink  as  the  hard-work- 
ing poor  are  accustomed  to,  though  cer- 
tainly nothing  in  the  shape  of  indulgence 
either  in  that  department  or  in  dress  has 
she  witnessed  beneath  the  roof  of  her  em- 
ployers. Now,  however,  the  scene  beg'ns 
to  change;  the  unavoidable  expense  aid 
short  cessation  from  work  attendant  on 


the  poor  woman's  confinement,  together 
with  the  present  loss  of  Sally's  services, 
and  of  the  time  absolutely  necessary  to 
devote  to  attendance  on  her  and  the 
baby ;  the  absence  also  of  the  child  who 
brought  the  measles  there,  and  of  two 
other  girls  whose  parents  feared  the  infec- 
tion, all  continue  to  diminish  the  slender 
incomings  of  the  family,  while  their  ex- 
penditure is  increased  ;  and  Kate  finds 
the  best  possible  solace  for  her  many  dis- 
j  contents  in  the  opportunity  thus  given  for 
calling  all  her  kinder  feelings  into  play. 
She  endures  cheerfully  more  than  her 
share  of  bodily  privation,  takes  both  her 
own  turn  and  that  of  others  yi  nursing, 
and  tries  hard  to  accomplish  as  much  of 
the  lace  work  as  if  her  hours  of  employ- 
ment at  it  were  not  interrupted.  All  is 
seen  and  felt  too  by  the  unhappy  mother, 
who,  having  heard  the  parish  doctor's 
opinion  that  the  infant  cannot  possibly 
survive,  together  with  an  earnest  entreaty 
that  she  will  never  again,  by  dosing  a 
healthy  baby  with  narcotics,  prepare  it  to 
fall  a  victim  to  the  first  attack  of  disease, 
sits  down  on  a  low  chair,  with  none  but 
her  sympathizing  servant  girl  present, 
and,  with  her  apron  over  her  eyes,  gives 
way  to  such  an  agony  of  weeping  as  Kate 
hardly  supposed  that  one  so  coldly  calm 
could  indulge  in. 

In  a  liltle  time  the  burst  of  sorrow  having 
somewhat  subsided,  Mrs.  Collins  looks  up 
and  says,  *'  You  are  the  best  girl,  Kate, 
that  ever  was  sent  to  comfort  a  poor  fam- 
ily in  their  troubles.  I  saw  that  long 
afore ;  and  though  you  must  have  thought 
me  an  unfeeling,  ill-natured  body,  because, 
having  no  help  for  it,  I  am  forced  to  be 
cold-hearted  hke,  even  to  my  own  flesh 
and  blood,  1  can  tell  you  you've  been  a 
help  and  a  blessing  to  me  all  along." 

Poor  Kate!  such  words  are  more  to 
her  than  silver  and  gold ;  she  twists  her 
apron,  and  sobs  out,  "  Indeed,  missus,  I 
wish  I  was  able  to  do  you  any  good." 

"  So  you  do.  I  could  hardly  have  treat- 
ed myself  to  a  cry  before  my  own  chil- 
dren, for  fear  they'd  think  they  might  work 
on  my  feelings,  some  day,  to  shorten  their 
tasks.  That's  why  I  never  let  them  see 
me  moved.  But  O  Kate,  do  you  think 
when  you  are  trying  to  beg  off  that  little 
darling  from  her  sore  long  work,  that  you 
felt  more  for  her  than  the  mother  that 
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bore  her?"  And  again  her  tears  gush 
forth,  as  she  goes  to  the  bed-side,  and 
kisses  the  crimson  face  of  poor  httle 
Sally,  who  lies  in  a  heavy  stupor,  panting 
thick  and  short.  Then,  suddenly  wiping 
first  her  swollen  eyes,  and  next  her  hands 
on  the  ever-damp  towel,  she  draws  her 
frame  towards  the  fire,  and  prepares  to 
resume  her  embroidering.  Kate  inter- 
poses :  "  No,  no,  missus,  don't  work  now. 
It's  past  twelve,  and  you'll  blind  yourself 
after  so  much  crying.  Let  it  be  till  morn- 
ing." 

"  No,  I'll  work  now.  Morning  will  bring 
more  sorrow.  Take  the  baby  on  your  lap, 
Kate,  and  J'll  talk  to  you,  for  it  is  some 
comfort  to  let  my  thoughts  out." 

The  paper  covering  is  removed  from 
the  delicate  lace  on  which  she  is  tracing 
an  intricate  and  elaborate  pattern.  Some 
blooming  bride  will  probably  shade  her 
face  with  that  costly  veil,  amid  the  sump- 
tuous preparations  for  a  wedding,  in  the 
prospect  too  of  luxuries,  the  means  of  pro- 
viding which  may  possibly  be  traced  to 
some  successful  speculation  on  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  pauper  industry.  But  what 
may  be  the  fate  of  her  embroidery,  the 
poor  woman  Collins  neither  knows  nor 
cares — the  acquirement  of  a  few  addi- 
tional pence  towards  providing  a  decent 
coffin  for  her  babe  is  all  that  she  has  in 
view  by  this  extra  work  at  the  midnight 
hour.  She  fixes  the  glasses  on  her  swol- 
len eyes,  and  while  carefully  following 
her  beautiful  pattern,  thus  vents  some 
pent-up  thoughts  to  the  compassionate 
ear  of  Kate,  who  is  the  more  willing  to 
promote  such  diversion  of  the  mother's 
attention,  because  something  tells  her  that 
the  infant  is  even  now  gasping  away  its 
spirit  on  her  trembling  kjiees. 

"  When  I  married,  things  hadn't  come 
to  the  pass  they're  at  now,  though  they 
were  getting  worse  and  w^orse  every  day  ; 
Bteam-machines  being  so  expensive  at 
first  cost,  and  wanting  to  be  altered  or 
changed  so  often,  made  the  labour  of 
hands  and  feet  worth  a  deal  more  than 
they  are  now  :  and  Bob  and  I  being  both 
able  and  willing  to  work,  we  began  life 
with  a  better  look-out  than  some  others. 
Well,  the  one  thing  that  I  set  myself 
against  was  the  bad  custom  of  putting 
young  children  to  toil  when  they  ought 
to  be  playing  or  learning  their  bookj  or 


both :  and  as  to  giving  Godfrey,  or  any 
such  stuff  to  a  baby,  I  vowed  I'd  sooner 
die  than  do  it.  We  went  on,  making  a 
decent  penny,  and  I  kept  to  my  word, 
till  Robert  was  two  years  old,  and  Nancy 
was  well  nigh  four;  but  when  Tom  was 
born,  and  times  got  worse  and  worse,  I 
found  I  must  give  in,  or  let  them  starve. 
I  had  always  a  way  of  my  own,  plain 
speaking  and  plain  doing ;  so  I  got  some 
of  the  neighbours  about  me  that  had  been 
ahvays  prophesying  how  1  couldn't  hold 
out,  and  told  them  they  were  right  in 
that,  but  I  called  them  all  to  witness  that 
when  I  began  to  put  my  little  one  to  slave, 
I  knew  it  was  wrong  and  wicked ;  and  I 
did  it  because  I  was  forced  to  do  it ;  and 
I  laid  the  sin  of  it  at  the  door  of  the  rich 
manufacturer,  to  answer  at  the  day  of 
judgment  for  whatever  harm  might  come 
to  the  bodies  or  souls  of  me  or  mine,  from 
such  unnatural  starving."  Then  suddenly 
turning  her  red  eyes,  glaring  through  the 
magnifying  glasses  that  covered  them, 
towards  the  infant  whose  life  was  quietly 
ebbing  away,  she  repeats,  in  a  voice  that 
makes  Kate  start,  "  Ay,  and  they  shall 
ANSWER  it!" 

The  delicate  thread  has  snapped — the 
thread  that  she  was  drawing  through  her 
lace ;  and  while  she  pauses  to  remedy  the 
mischief  thus  occasioned,  with  lips  still 
quivering  from  the  stern  energy  of  that 
exclamation,  the  yet  more  delicate  thread 
of  the  infant  boy's  mortal  existence  breaks 
too,  though  of  the  fact  no  one  is  yet  con- 
scious. O  happy,  to  flee  away  and  be  at 
rest !  Washed  from  the  defilement  of 
Adam's  nature  in  the  atoning  blood  of 
Jesus ;  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come, 
temporal  and  eternal ;  accepted  in  the 
Beloved,  and  admitted  to  see  the  face  of  a 
Father  in  heaven,  who,  though  a  woman 
could  be  taught  in  the  school  of  bitter 
necessity  to  forget  her  sucking  child,  never 
forgets  one  among  the  poorest  of  His 
redeemed  on  earth  or  suffers  one  word  of 
His  good  promise  towards  them  to  fail, — 
happy  indeed  the  soul  that  escapes  to  His 
bosom ! 

"  Kate,  don't  think  me  revengeful,"  re- 
sumes the  lace-worker,  when  again  her 
threads  are  righted,  "  but  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  justice ;  and  if  the  poor — them 
that  are  able  and  willing  to  labour,  but 
can't  get  the  half  of  their  toil's  worth — 
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are  denied  justice  in  this  world,  it  must 
be  got  somewhere  else.  Nancy,  my  first 
child,  died  when  she  was  six,  of  a  gallop- 
ing decline  ;  and  soon  after,  little  Robert 
coming  to  bring  me  my  dinner  at  the 
factory,  where  I  then  worked,  got  caught 
in  some  open  machinery  and  maimed,  so 
that  he  never  could  mov^e  again,  though 
he  lived  for  a  year.  I  never  after  that 
could  bear  to  go  among  the  wheels  and 
pulleys,  so  I  took  to  the  running  line,  and 
settled  myself  to  do  what  the  neighbours 
do,  all  but  the  Godfrey.  I  suckled  her 
carefully  enough,  as  I  did  all  the  others 
afore  her ;  but  times  get  harder  every 
day,  and  my  heart,  somehow,  gets  hard 
with  them.  But  it  stands  to  reason  too, 
that  if  the  children  must  either  earn  a 
penny  or  want  a  penn'orth  of  bread,  do 
what  I  will  to  earn  it  for  them,  'tis  best 
they  should  work.  Truth  to  say,  I  had 
a  sore  fight  with  myself  to  make  up  my 
mind  about  the  Godfrey,  before  that  boy 
was  born ;  but  once  I  make  my  mind  up 
to  anything,  it's  as  good  as  done.  1  found 
I  couldn't  now  possibly  spare  the  time 
to  nurse  him  properly ;  and  to  have  him 
crying  for  suck  would  turn  my  head,  and 
take  away  the  power  of  working,  and  of 
managing  the  rest.  I  couldn't  help  it,  I 
couldn't  help  it,"  she  piteously  repeats, 
wringing  her  hands  as  she  looks  towards 
the  little  corpse ;  while  Kate,  half  sus- 
•*pecting  the  truth,  yet  willing  to  hope  that 
he  sleeps,  more  carefully  shades  the  still 
face  with  the  end  of  her  ragged  shawl. 

"  Now  look  here,"  says  Mrs.  Collins, 
"  at  the  fine  piece  of  work  I'm  about.  A 
short  time  ago,  eleven  or  twelve  shillings 
would  be  paid  for  running  such  a  veil  as 
this,  and  I'm  only  to  have  two  and  six- 
pence for  it,  and  I  shouldn't  have  got  so 
much,  only  a  neighbour  came  in,  when  I 
was  with  the  agent,  and  I  found  she  was 
to  have  that  for  another  of  the  same  pat- 
tern, while  the  woman  was  trying  to  beat 
me  down  to  eighteen  or  twenty  pence. 
'Tis  a  sore  task  for  eyes  and  fingers  too : 
if  a  flaw  is  found,  she'll  make  that  an  ex- 
cuse to  take  off  a  slice  of  the  miserable 
pay  I  can  expect.  Kate,  a  tear  will  stain, 
and  a  stain  is  a  flaw,  and  now  girl,  do  you 
wonder  if  I  try  to  be  like  a  cold  dry  bit  of 
stone  over  my  work,  and  to  teach  them 
that's  about  me  the  same  lesson?  Ah, 
well  may  they  get  iron  and  wood  and 


leather  straps  to  do  their  business  for  them, 
for  such  things  can't  give  out  tears  of  hun- 
ger and  sorrow  and  pain  !  How  is  he,  Kate, 
dear,  think  ye,  now  ?"  and  she  spares  one 
anxious  look  of  inquiry  towards  the  girl. 

"  I — I  don't  know,  missus ;  he's  very 
quiet :  may -be  he's  asleep."  And  the  fal- 
tering voice  betrays  the  fear  that  she  will 
not  utter. 

"  Has  he  been  quiet  long,  Kate  ? — very 
quiet  ?" 

'•  As  still  as — as  any  thing." 

"  Is  he  warm  ?" 

"  No,"  shuddered  Kate,  as  she  touches 
the  clammy  brow. 

The  mother  speaks  not ;  she  takes  off 
her  glasses,  covers  up  her  work,  removes 
the  frame,  and  approaches  the  girl  with  a 
steady  step  and  collected  manner,  but  so 
deadly  pale  !  Uncovering  the  face,  she 
gazes  on  it  for  a  moment,  then  lifts  the 
little  corpse  in  her  arms,  lays  it  on  her  bo- 
som, and  clasping  it  with  a  crush  that 
would  hav^e  well  nigh  extinguished  life 
had  any  remained,  she  turns  up  a  look 
of  unutterable  desperation,  clenches  her 
teeth,  stamps  her  foot,  groans  from  the 
depth  of  a  mother's  desolate  heart,  and 
then  quietly  lays  the  senseless  body  on  a 
table,  covers  it  with  her  apron,  and  stands 
muttering  in  sullen  indignation,  "Ay,  there 
you  lie,  my  baby,  and  the  doctor  says  true, 
I  killed  you  ;  for  I  robbed  you  of  the  nat- 
ural milk  that  was  bubbling  out  o'  pur- 
pose for  you,  and  all  to  earn  what  should 
feed  and  clothe  others  that  had  as  good  a 
claim.  And  I  gave  you  the  drug,  that 
you  shouldn't  feel  the  wrong,  but  sleep 
away,  and  leave  me  to  toil  on.  Do  they 
say  I  killed  you  ?  O,  it's  false,  it's  false!. 
God  knows  I  did  not  neglect  you  for  pleas- 
ure nor  for  gain,  nor  for  any  thing  I'd  get 
by  it  myself.  I  ain't  guilty;  /ain't  the 
murderer  !  and  them  that  are  shall  answer 
it.      They  shall,  answer  it  at  the  great 

day,  Kate" and  turning  to  address 

the  companion  of  her  night-watch,  she 
sees  her  on  the  floor.  A  superstitious  hor- 
ror of  death  had  ever  been  one  of  Kate's.; 
many  weaknesses,  and  she  would  not  have 
believed  all  the  gold  in  the  world  could 
bribe  her  to  touch  a  corpse.  Perhaps  ii 
could  not ;  but  her  kind  feelings  had  a 
power  that  gold  possessed  not,  and  she 
had  held  one  on  her  lap  for  half  an  hour; 
The  consciousness  of  having  so  done  wast 
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too  much  for  her ;  and  on  the  removal  of 
the  fearful  charge,  and  the  sight  of  the 
mother's  stern,  silent  anguish,  she  had 
fainted. 

On  the  next  evening  Mrs.  Collins,  who 
had  finished  the  veil  beside  the  table 
where  still  lay  the  little  body,  while  the 
'father,  who  had  slept  from  home  for  a  few 
nights,  patched  up  a  coffin  for  it,  prepared 
to  set  out  on  a  walk  to  the  manufacturer's ; 
she  finds  her  means  wholly  inadequate  to 
meet  present  expenses,  and  on  the  ground 
of  her  good  and  respectable  character, 
thinks  that  she  may  possibly  get  a  loan  in 
advance.  She  has  never  yet  had  recourse 
to  the  pawnbroker,  and  will  not  commence 
that  ruinous  custom  until  every  other  help 
has  wholly  failed.  Kate  having  continued 
very  hysterical  all  day,  she  rightly  judges 
that  a  little  change  will  be  good  for  her, 
and  bids  her  put  on  her  bonnet  and  warm- 
est shawl.  Kate  is  surprised  to  find  her- 
self so  unequal  to  a  brisk  walk :  she  who 
could  so  lately  hoyden  in  the  road  and 
fields  the  hvelong  day,  and  think  it  good 
fun  to  trip  a  dozen  miles  without  resting, 
now  staggers  and  droops,  and  becomes  fa- 
tigued at  the  end  of  two  or  three  streets. 
However,  she  says  nothing  to  induce  her 
companion  to  slacken  a  pace  always  rapid 
because  her  moments  were  precious  ;  and 
in  a  short  time  they  arrive  at  the  office, 
where  Mrs.  Collins  knows  that  she  shall 
find  the  principal,  that  being  a  night  on 
which  he  always  inspected  the  clerks'  and 
agents'  books.  He  has  also  just  taken 
into  partnership  his  eldest  son,  a  very 
promising  assistant  in  the  estimation  of 
those  who  can  best  appreciate  the  features 
of  his  character :  and  the  delighted  pa- 
rent now  sits  apart,  watching  the  progress 
of  his  heir  in  getting  through  the  business 
which,  for  a  trial,  is  committed  entirely 
into  his  hands  this  evening.  Mrs.  Collins 
calculates  on  gaining  some  advantage 
through  the  good-humour  that  prevails; 
and  having  given  in  her  work  to  the 
agent,  and  stood  patiently  by  during  a 
searching  examination  into  its  quality, 
and  received  her  pittance  with  some  grum- 
bling complaints  of  defects,  which,  how- 
ever, are  not  pointed  out;  she  boldly  taps 
at  the  office  door,  and  enters,  followed 
closely  by  Kate,  who  is  not  a  little  moved 
by  the  imposing  appearance  of  the  young 
■manager,  and  the  presence  of  his  father, 


the  great  man  himself,  dressed  for  a  party, 
to  which  they  are  to  adjourn  after  the  bu- 
siness of  the  hour. 

Mrs.  Collins  began  to  address  her  old 
master,  but  is  referred,  with  a  wave  of 
the  hand,  to  his  son,  to  whom  she  simply 
relates  her  ten  years'  industry  in  the  em- 
ploy of  their  house,  the  sudden  calamity 
of  illness  brought  into  it  by  one  of  her 
working  girls,  the  death  of  the  baby,  the 
danger  of  his  sister,  and  the  consequent 
absence  of  several  helping  hands.  While 
she  speaks,  the  young  man  listens  with 
great  good-humour,  evidently  disposed  to 
enter  into  the  subject ;  and  her  heavy 
heart  seems  somewhat  lightened  by  the 
tale  that  she  is  thus  encouraged  to  tell. 
Meanwhile  the  elder  gentleman  sits  with 
his  foot  resting  on  the  fender,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  fire,  attentively  listening  to 
the  dialogue. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  So-and-so,  it  seems  you 
want  to  get  an  advance  in  money  from 
us,  on  the  strength  of  work  to  be  done  in 
time  to  come  :  isn't  that  it  ?" 

'•If  you  please,  sir." 

"  Now,  we  have — let's  see,  Wilkins, 
about  how  many  hands  have  w^e,  in  one 
line  and  another,  employed  upon  our 
fabric?" 

"About  four  hundred,  sir,"  answered 
the  clerk ;  "  or,  to  be  within  the  mark, 
say  three  hundred  and  eighty." 

"  Of  all  these  three  hundred  and  eighty,* 
no  doubt  a  great  many  are  much  worse 
off  than  you,  and  very  few  better:  and 
do  you  think  in  your  conscience,  my  good 
woman,  that  there  are  ten  of  them  who. 
if  we  were  willing  to  lend  five  shillings, 
would  not  stretch  out  their  hands  to 
take  them  !  Come,  answer  me,  yes  or 
no.^' 

"  Indeed,  sir,  the  working  people  are  so 
badly  off,  that  I  don't  suppose  many 
would  refuse." 

"  Very  f^iir :  next,  supposing  it  was  un- 
derstood that  we  were  willing  to  lend  five 
shillings  to  any  who  made  out  a  good 
case  of  distress,  do  you  think  so  many  as 
the  odd  eighty  would  refrain  from  apply- 
ing to  us  ?" 

"  1  don't  know,  sir ;  but  I  know  that  1 
never  asked  before ;  and  a  week  ago  I 
would  not  have  asked.  Keeping  out  of 
debt  has  always  been  my  plan,  while  I 
could." 
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"  Very  right ;  and  you  had  better  stick 
to  so  excellent  a  plan." 

"  But,  sir,  sickness  and  death  " — 

'•'  Stop ;  the  chances  of  sickness  and 
death  in  a  household  must  be  regulated 
by  the  number  and  ages  of  those  compo- 
sing it.  Now,  by  the  last  census,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  proportion  of  deaths  among 

children  under  two  years" here  a  very 

fine,  bold-looking  boy  of  fourteen,  with 
a  fresh  colour  and  brilliant  black  eyes, 
and  handsomely  dressed,  bouncing  into 
the  office,  shouts  out,  "  Papa,  ma  says 
if  the  carriage  is  kept  waiting  much 
longer" • 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Frank,"  says  the 
father,  "  and  let  your  brother  proceed 
with  his  argument." 

Frank  looks  annoyed;  however,  he  is 
silent ;  and  after  fidgetting  about  the 
office  a  little,  places  his  folded  arms  on  his 
brother's  desk,  and  pushing  his  hat  half 
off,  looks  from  one  party  to  the  other  as 
the  dialogue  proceeds. 

"  Such  being  the  proportion  of  deaths," 
pursued  the  new  partner,  "  it  follows  that 
the  chances  are  every  way  increased  by 
the  excess  of  children  in  a  household. 
How  many  have  you  7" 

"  Five  living.-' 

"  And  dead  ?" 

"  Three  dead,  sir;"  and  the  mother 
writhes  under  the  slow  torture  to  which 
she  is  subjected. 

"  Eight  in  all :  the  youngest,  a  little  in- 
fant, dead  too;  and,  of  course,  every 
chance,  under  the  present  system,  of  its 
place  being  supplied.  Now,  what  in- 
ference do  you  draw  from  these  facts  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,  I'm  sure." 

"  No  ?  it's  plain  to  demonstration.  In 
the  first  place,  the  chances  of  sickness 
and  death  in  your  house  are  not  only 
great,  but  increasingly  so ;  and  the  same 
chances  are  against  your  being  able  to 
pay  a  loan,  or.  having  obtained  one,  to 
avoid  running  further  into  debt.  The 
other  inference  is  no  less  palpable — you 
ought  not  to  have  burdened  yourself  with 
a  family  of  children.  Marriages  among 
those  who  have  nothing  to  live  upon  but 
their  change  earnings  are  the  root  of  pau- 
perism." 

Here  Frank  bluntly  interrupts,  "  Where 
the  deuce  would  you  find  threaders,  and 
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all  that  sort  of  little  slaves,  if  the  poor 
didn't  marry  ?" 

"Mind  your  own  business,  my  fine 
fellow,"  answers  his  brother ;  but  before 
he  could  resume  the  thread  of  his  feelinor 
and  instructive  discourse,  the  natural 
spirit  of  the  poor  woman  prompts  a  re- 
mark, "  The  very  beasts  and  birds,  sir, 
are  allowed  to  rear  young  ones,  though 
they  have  nothing  laid  up,  nor  any  thing 
to  depend  on,  but  that  when  God  sends 
mouths  he  will  send  meat." 

"Your  case  is  not  analogous,  my  good 
woman ;  birds  and  beasts  soon  get  a  suug 
covering  for  their  skins,  without  paying 
tailor  or  draper;  and  they  are  able  to 
shift  for  themselves  in  fewer  days  than  it 
takes  years  for  a  human  being  to  become 
independent." 

"  Sir,  I  can't  agree  with  you :  I  only 
know  that  I'm  greatly  distressed  for  a 
little  help  to  bury  my  dead  babe,  and 
nourish  the  sick  one ;  and  that  if  I  can  be 
favoured  with  a  very  ^ew  shillings  in  ad- 
vance, after  working  steadily  ibr  your 
house  over  ten  years,  I'll  faithfully  repay 
it,  and  me  and  mine  will  be  beholden  to 
you  as  long  as  we  live." 

"  I  have  proved  to  you  that  we  cannot 
consistently  do  any  such  thing." 

'•  Then,  sir,  I  can't  help  wishing  you 
had  said  no  at  first;  and  I  wouldn't  have 
troubled  you  so  long.  But  O,  sir,  the 
poor  cannot  live  by  their  honest  labour : 
the  wages  we  get  are  so  low,  we  cannot 
keep  life  and  soul  together  upon  them." 

"  I  dare  say  not  in  your  case,  owing  to 
your  imprudent  marrying :  but  that  young 
girl  may  do  better.  She's  good-looking 
enough,  and  may  find  ways  of  helping 
you  out,  as  many  others  do." 

Deeply  colouring  with  indignation,  Mrs. 
Collins  takes  Kate's  arm,  as  if  to  protect 
her  from  danger,  and  silently  curtsies,  pre- 
paring to  withdraw,  when  young  Frank 
shouts  out,  "  Pa,  where  are  the  ten  shil- 
lings you  promised  me  ?" 

"  You'll  get  them  to-morrow." 

"  I  won't ;  I'll  have  them  now." 

"  Don't  encourage  his  self-will,  father," 
interposes  the  elder.  "  Go  along,  good 
woman." 

But  Master  Frank  sets  his  back  against 
the  door,  and  with  a  menacing  air,  draws 
from  his  waistcoat  pocket  an  elegant  little 
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gold  watch,  which  he  swings  at  the  end 
of  a  short  chain,  saying,  "  If  1  don't  get 
the  ten  shilHngs  this  minute  " 

A  half  sovereign  is  immediately  chuck- 
ed to  him  by  his  brother,  which  he  catches 
and  triumphantly  holds  out  to  the  aston- 
ished Mrs.  Collins,  saying,  "  There,  bury 
your  poor  little  baby,  and  buy  something 
nice  for  the  sick  one,  and  stick  to  the  good 
old  saying  about  mouths  and  meat." 

"No,  sir;  I  did  not  come  to  beg,  but 
to  get  an  advance.  God  bless  your  kind 
young  heart !" 

But  the  elder  brother  gives  a  complai- 
sant nod;  saying,  "  You  may  take  it,"  and 
Frank  at  the  same  moment  thrusts  it  into 
her  hand,  opens  the  door,  and  says  "  Good- 
bye," with  great  glee. 

"  You  are  a  fool,"  says  his  brother, 
wliile  he  carelessly  makes  an  entry  in  the 
book  before  him.  "  You  will  never  do 
for  business." 

"  I  don't  want  to  have  to  do  with  your 
dirty  business,  not  I.  I'll  be  a  gentleman, 
and  give  my  money  to  the  poor." 

"While  it  lasts,"  remarks  the  father, 
exchanging  a  smile  with  the  elder  son,  as 
he  closes  the  book  ;  and  they  adjourn  to 
the  evening  party. 

"O  missus,"  exclaims  Kate,  "what  a 
sweet  beautiful  young  gentleman  that 
was,  and  how  generous  !  You've  a  lot  of 
money  now." 

"  Ay,  Kate ;  but  depend  on  it  'tis  down 
in  the  book  as  an  advance :  I  saw  the  sly 
look  that  cold-hearted  young  man  gave 
to  his  father,  and  how  they  both  nodded, 
and  agreed.  The  young  boy  won't  know 
it,  but  his  gift  is  down  as  a  debt,  and 
they'll  make  it  up  to  him  some  other  way. 
However,  I'm  very  thankful  to  have  got 
it,  to  work  out ;  'tis  a  rich  sum  to  me." 

"Missus,  did  you  mind  how  the  gentle- 
man said  I  might  make  up  some  other 
way  what  we  can't  earn  at  our  lace? 
How  shall  I  do  it  ?  I  shall  be  so  glad  to 
help  you." 

"  His  meaning  was  bad,  my  dear,  and 
einful,  and  wicked ;  don't  think  of  such  a 
thing." 

"  Ah,"  mutters  Kate,  "  if  that  was  it,  my 
dad  would  think  little  of  cracking  his  fine 
pate  with  a  loaded  whip-stock." 

Mrs.  Collins  was  right  as  to  the  loan: 
Frank,  a  regular  spoiled  child  in  a 
wealthy  family,   was  not  to  be  contra- 


dicted, and  would  have  thought  nothing 
of  selling  his  watch  for  a  guinea  when  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  do  a  thing  for 
which  he  had  not  the  means.  The  loan 
was,  therefore,  duly  recorded  ;  and  on  the 
following  morning,  the  lad  starts  for 
school  again,  no  loser  by  his  generosity, 
nor  anything  the  wiser  as  to  the  channel 
into  which  it  has  been  turned  ;  and  to 
prevent  the  spreading  of  any  rumour  of 
half-sovereigns  being  given  away  at  the 
office,  a  communication  is  made  to  Mrs. 
Collins  that  instalments  of  a  shilling  per 
week  will  be  accepted  until  the  money  is 
repaid. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


RESTLESSNESS. 


Kind  actions,  the  result  of  impulse 
only,  and  not  springing  from  or  nurtured 
by  the  grace  of  God  in  the  heart,  will  be 
fitful  as  the  feeling  that  prompts  them 
must  be  transient  in  a  world  so  trying  to 
the  principles  as  the  very  best  part  of  it 
is  found  to  be.  What  then  can  we  ex- 
pect among  the  worst  conditioned,  most 
untaught  of  our  population  ?  While  the 
excitement  lasted,  when  the  baby  was 
carried  under  its  father's  arm  to  the 
grave,  and  while  Sally  remained  in  dan- 
ger, from  which  the  unexpected  half- 
sovereign  was  the  principal  means  of  res- 
cuing her,  a  stimulus  was  still  supplied 
to  Kate  Clarke's  enthusiastic  sympathy ; 
but  now  all  is  over,  Sally  is  again  at 
work,  the  place  of  the  girl  who  died  of 
the  complaint,  which  she  introduced  into 
the  family,  is  filled  up  by  another ;  the 
debt  presses  heavily  on  Mrs.  Collins' 
spirits,  and  the  instalment  rigidly  exact- 
ed, deducting  two  pence  daily  from  her 
scanty  means,  falls  in  the  shape  of  some 
privation  on  each  of  the  party.  Scarcely 
the  tinge,  much  less  the  taste  of  milk  is 
now  perceptible  in  the  morning  and  even- 
incr  mug  of  warm  water:  the  slice  of 
coarse  bread  is  farther  curtailed  of  its  pro- 
portions, and  to  increase  their  difficulties, 
the  winder  brings  lame  excuses  in  place 
of  her  trifling  rent,  while  the  fiery  eye 
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and  breath  impregnated  with  alcohol  at 
once  explain  the  cause  of  present  defalca- 
tion, and  betray  the  hopelessness  of  future 
punctuality.  Oppressed  with  so  many 
troubles,  the  mistress  of  the  house  be- 
comes more  silent,  more  cold  and  more 
strict  than  ever;  her  children  and  their 
youthful  fellow-labourers  more  comfort- 
less ;  while  Kate,  unable  to  comprehend 
how  a  piece  of  real  gold  should  so  soon 
melt  away,  and  at  the  same  time  retain- 
ing a  strong  sense  of  her  own  wilhng  ser- 
vices in  the  hour  of  sorrow — which  sea- 
son also  had  afforded  her  a  variety  of  em- 
ployment now  again  exchanged  for  the 
imprisonment  at  her  monotonous  task- 
work— Kate  begins  to  fancy  herself  es- 
pecially aggrieved,  and  looks  with  an  eye 
of  downright  enmity  on  those  who  had, 
but  a  short  time  before,  become  quite  en- 
deared to  her. 

The  poor  girl  has,  indeed,  much  cause 
to  complain ;   not   that  her  privations  or 
inflictions  exceed  those  of  the  rest,  but 
her  previous  way  of  life,  and  the  unsub- 
dued wilfulness  of   her  spirit  aggravate 
her  share  of  the  common  suflerino-  into 
something  worse.     Occasional   conversa- 
tions, too,  with  the  young  woman  above 
stairs   very  much  tend   to   embitter   her 
feelings.    This  girl  is  one  of  the  wretched, 
and,  unhappily,  numerous  class  of  female 
labourers  who  having  preserved  no  ves- 
tige of  moral  character,  or  individual  re- 
spectability of  any  kind,  plunge  deeper 
and  deeper  into  vice,  lending  themselves 
as  ready  tools  to  the  Spirit  of  evil  in  what- 
soever may  help  to  strengthen  and  to  ex- 
tend his  dominion  upon  earth.    Of  course, 
she  feels  against  her  landlady  what  an 
unprincipled   profligate   debtor  will    nat- 
urally feel  in  contemplating  the  distress 
wantonly   aggravated   by   his   own    dis- 
honest  misapplication  of  what  ought  to 
help    the    struggling    family;     and    she 
amuses   herself   by   putting   into   Kate's 
head  the  most  absurd  prejudices  and  sus- 
picions.      "  Depend    on    it,"     she    says, 
"  many's  the  hot  supper  and  jug  of  strong 
ale    the   old   foxes   treat  themselves   to, 
when  we  are   lying  here,  too  tired,  and 
cold,  and  hungry,  to  sleep." 

With  this  monstrous  idea  in  her  head, 
Kate  sits  down  next  mornino-,  after  a 
more  than  usually  miserable  breakfast, 
to  the  frame  j  for  she  has  become  a  run- 


ner too ;  and  after  fidgetting  so  much  as 
to  annoy  those  who  are  near  her,  she 
says  abruptly,  "Missus,  I  want  some 
new  shoes;  my  feet  are  just  out  of 
these." 

"  Mind  your  work,  Kate ;  there's  a  time 
for  everything,  and  this  is  the  time  to  look 
after  your  hands,  not  your  feet." 

"  My  hands  can't  work  when  my  feet 
are  perished  with  cold  as  they  are." 

'•  Sitting  still  makes  the  feet  cold,"  ob- 
serves one  of  the  girls,  '•  and  you'd  be  no 
better  if  you  had  top  boots  on." 

The  mention  of  top-boots  brings  vivid- 
ly to  Kate's  mind  the  inn  yard  where  her 
father  was  ostler;  and  with  that  recollec- 
tion comes  a  host  of  others,  all  presenting 
in  strong  contrast  past  freedom  and  pres- 
ent bondage.  She  gets  more  irritated 
every  moment  and  is  in  such  evident 
danger  of  damaging  her  work,  that  Mrs. 
Collins  sees  it  needful  to  interfere.  "Be- 
have yourself,"  she  says,  "or  I  shall  be 
forced  to  use  harder  words  and  ways  too 
than  I  wish." 

"Behave  myself!"  mutters  Kate  audi- 
bly enough  ;  ^'  I  behaved  myself  more  to 
some  people's  liking,  may  be,  when  I  sat 
up  all  night  to  nurse,  after  working  all 
day.  It  was,  '  dear  Kate'  then,  and  '  the 
best  girl  in  the  world,'  and  I  s'pose,  if  any- 
body was  dying  again" — 

"Mind  your  work,  Kate  Clarke,"  inter- 
rupts Mrs.  Collins,  in  a  most  peremptory 
tone ;  but  before  she  spoke,  and  after  it, 
she  had  to  clear  her  voice,  which  was  un- 
even still ;  and  Kate  does  not  exactly 
know  whether  she  is  glad  or  sorry  to  have 
evidently  inflicted  pain  by  her  unfeeling 
allusion  to  the  past.  The  thought,  how- 
ever, of  the  hot  suppers  turns  the  scale  ; 
she  grins  with  a  satisfied  expression,  and 
is  silent. 

Between  sullenness  and  rudeness,  she 
continues  to  make  her  presence  very  an- 
noying to  her  mistress  during  the  rest  of 
the  day.  At  night  the  winder  stays  out — 
a  very  frequent  occurrence-^and  while 
pondering  in  her  mind  the  mischievous 
suggestions  of  that  perilous  companion, 
she  again  suddenly  thinks  of  the  suppers, 
and  resolves  to  steal  down  the  stairs,  and 
to  peep  and  listen  for  indications  of  some 
feast  below.  These  steep  narrow  stairs 
ran  outside  the  wall  of  the  lower  room, 
being,  in  fact,  under  the  roof  of  the  ad- 
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joining  cottage,  and  termiaatod  i;i  a  sharp- 
cornered  step,  one  side  forming  tiie  thresh- 
old of  the  street-door,  and  the  other  of  the 
work-room.  Kate  first  appHes  her  eye  to 
the  keyhole ;  all  is  dark  ;  she  sniffs  the 
air ;  nothing  savoury  is  to  be  perceived ; 
but  voices  are  audible,  and  by  seating  her- 
self a  step  or  two  higher,  and  placing  her 
ear  against  a  crack  in  the  flimsy  wall,  she 
may  make  some  discoveries.  Huddled 
up,  therefore,  in  her  shawl,  the  foolish 
girl  sits  shivering,  and  overhears  a  dia- 
logue between  her  master  and  mistress. 

"  1  tell  you,  dame,  we  can't  hold  out ; 
and  if  something  don't  turn  up  I  shall 
have  to  try  the  parish." 

"The  parish  will  do  nothing  for  us,  you 
know,  Bob,  unless  we  go  into  the  work- 
house ;  and  there  we  shall  be  parted  from 
one  another,  and  from  the  children.  We 
shall  have  to  work  as  hard  as  ever ;  we 
shall  be  as  ill  fed,  or  worse,  if  it  can  be ; 
and  them  dear  girls  that  1  now  keep  un- 
der my  own  eye  may  be  parcelled  oflf  to 
the  factories  to  suffer,  and  to  turn  out  as 
wicked  as  the  worst." 

"  Well,  but  what's  to  be  done  ?  here's 
rent  day  coming  round ;  and  though  I've 
hardly  taken  a  drink  of  beer  these  weeks 
past,  and  turned  my  hand  to  every  job  I 
could  get,  and  though  you've  done  as 
much,  and  kept  the  children  at  it  too,  and 
have  worn  yourself  to  the  bare  bones  with 
toil  and  hunger,  yet  I  don't  see  any  chance 
we've  got.  You  say  there's  still  six  shil- 
lings to  pay  out  of  the  ten  ?" 

"Yes,  and  that  poor  girl  Kate  does  not 
earn  the  food  she  eats;  much  less  help 
me.  She  has  got  discontented,  and  sadly 
slow  at  her  frame ;  but  when  I  think  of 
her  kind-heartedness  to  the  baby,  and  of 
the  ruin  she'd  certainly  run  into  if  we  cast 
her  off,  I  try  to  pass  it  over,  and  hope  the 
best.     Sally  is  going  into  a  consumption  ; 

and  as  for  Jane" Here  the  poor 

young  threader's  hand  was  heard  upon 
the  latch,  to  which  he  had  a  key,  and 
Kate  makes  a  hasty  retreat,  with  symp- 
toms of  a  dreadful  cold,  sore  throat,  and 
sorely  wounded  by  self-reproach  at  what 
she  has  heard. 

The  next  morning  the  consequences  of 
her  folly  are  evident,  in  hoarseness,  cough, 
and  such  difficulty  of  swallowing,  that 
Mrs.  Collins  is  alarmed.  However,  Kate 
insists  upon  working  as  usual,  and  pon- 


ders all  the  while  on  the  uselessness  of 
continuing  at  a  post  where  she  can  do 
nothing  for  herself  or  others.  A  wish  for 
change  has  taken  full  possession  of  her. 
and  nothing  seems  so  desirable  as  her  first 
plan  of  service  in  a  family.  In  fact,  it 
was  with  such  a  view  that  her  father 
brought  her  here,  being  entrapped  by  the 
stranger,  who,  on  the  look-out  for  desti- 
tute labourers  to  increase  the  competition, 
and  so  lower  the  wages  of  the  poor,  had 
easily  discovered  his  wishes  for  Kate,  and 
promised  accordingly.  Mrs.  Collins  was 
no  party  to  the  deception  ;  she  had  been 
told  that  a  young  person  wanted  to  learn 
the  business,  whose  industrious  habits 
would  make  her  a  profitable  inmate  ;  and 
on  these  terms,  mutually  deceived,  they 
met.  Now  Kate  determines  to  make  a 
bold  effort  for  freedom;  and  that  evening 
an  opportunity  offers,  while  they  alone  re- 
main at  the  frames  to  finish  a  task ;  she 
thus  begins : — 

"  Missus,  I'm  afraid  I'm  more  trouble 
than  profit  to  you." 

"  I  don't  say  you're  much  trouble, 
Kate  ;  but  more  profit  you  might  be  to 
me  and  yourself  if  you  set  your  mind  to 
it." 

"  That's  what  I  can't  do ;  I  never  was 
used  to  keep  still,  and  I  shall  lose  my 
health,  but  never  get  anything  in  ex- 
change for  it." 

"  Pity  you  didn't  think  of  that  afore 
you  chose  the  trade ;  it's  a  poor  one  at 
best." 

"  I  never  chose  it,  missus  ;  I  never  heard 
of  it.  I  came  to  be  your  housemaid,  and 
that  was  all," 

Mrs.  Collins  looks  up  in  utter  astonish- 
ment, and  Kate  proceeds.  "  So  now,  if 
I  could  get  a  service  in  the  place,  and 
j  you'd  give  me  a  decent  character,  there 
would  be  food  and  wages,  and  work  that 
suits  me ;  and  I  needn't  sit  fretting  over 
this  nasty  frame  till  I  drop  off  my  stool 
into  the  grave." 

"  Kate,  if  there  was  a  service  to  be  got 
by  anything  I  could  do,  don't  you  think 
I  I'd  be  willing  to  help  you  to  it?  I  sup- 
I  pose  there  isn't  a  young  woman  in  fifty 
among  us  that  wouldn't  be  ready  to  jump 
out  of  her  skin  at  the  chance  of  a  re- 
spectable service;  but  once  at  the  lace, 
always  at  the  lace,  if  you  come  here. 
They  that  are  used  to  it  are  not  reckon- 
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ed  fit  for  anything  else;  nobody  would 
dream  of  taking  a  winder,  for  they  are 
soon  lost  in  the  factory  life ;  and  though 
once  in  a  more  respectable  branch,  yet 
the  notion  gets  about  that  a  lace-runner 
would  be  no  gain  to  any  family,  and  per- 
haps it  is  true." 

•'  I  don't  see  why  it  should  be  true,  I'm 
sure." 

•'  Why,  you  know,  girls  are  put  to  it  as 
soon  as  they  can  draw  out  a  thread. 
They  have  no  time  to  get  any  learning 
or  knowledge  of  any  sort,  beyond  the 
lace,  except  what  some  of  them  pick  up 
at  the  Sunday-school,  and  that's  just 
enough  at  the  most  to  help  them  to  read 
a  few  verses  in  the  Bible  or  a  sixpenny 
story-book  ;  and  as  they  know  nothing  of 
accounts,  nor  how  to  cut  out  a  shirt,  or  to 
cook,  you  may  be  sure  there  is  no  place 
for  them  among  the  upper  servants  ;  and 
as  to  hard  work  in  the  house,  not  one  in 
twenty  could  stand  it  a  month.  Our 
joints  get  so  stiff  and  cramped,  our  backs 
so  weak,  our  stomachs  so  sickly,  our 
breath  so  short,  and  our  heads  so  giddy, 
that  a  lace-runner  in  service  is  only  fit  to 
be  knocked  about  by  the  rest,  and  dis- 
charged as  useless.  The  mistresses,  great 
and  small,  know  this,  and  have  a  rule 
against  taking  any  such." 

•'  Well,  but  I'm  only  a  few  weeks  at  it, 
and  I've  been  used  to  a  country  life,  strong 
and  able,  and  willing  to  do  any  hard  work, 
if  I  might  but  move  about.  Sitting  still 
all  day  long  is  what  kills  me,  missus — in- 
deed it  does." 

"  Well,  Kate,  don'i  cry  over  your 
frame  ;  I'm  sure  I  will  do  what  I  can  for 
you.  Have  you  ever  been  in  any  ser- 
vice ?" 

•'  No  ;  this  was  to  be  my  beginning." 

••  If  you  went  to  seek  for  a  service,  and 
could  satisfy  the  lady  that  you'd  only  been 
here  a  few  weeks,  she'd  ask  for  a  refer- 
ence to  the  person  you  last  lived  with  in 
the  country :  but  you'd  want  very  strong 
ri5Commendations  from,  home ;  and  even 
then,  crood  servants  out  of  place  are  so 
plenty,  I  hardly  think  there  is  one  would 
be  at  the  trouble  of  making  so  many  in- 
quiries about  a  stranger,  and  a  lace-run- 
ner. You  don't  look  as  fresh  and  strong 
as  when  you  came." 

"  Wasn't  it  a  cruel  shame  of  that  man 


to  tell  dad  such  lies  about  it,  and  so  get 
me  here  ?" 

"  Ah,  it  was  all  to  crowd  the  markets, 
and  keep  down  the  wages,"  says  Mrs.  Col- 
lins, shaking  her  head.  Kate  does  not 
understand  this,  and  repeats  her  declara- 
tion, "  Come  what  will,  I'll  not  be  a  run- 
ner any  longer." 

"  Couldn't  your  father  get  a  place  for 
you  near  home  ?" 

This  idea  is  eagerly  caught  at,  and  the 
next  day  a  letter  is  written  by  a  neigh- 
bour in  Kate's  name,  to  her  father,  but 
no  reply  comes.  Day  after  day  she  looks 
out  for  the  post,  fretting  more  and  more 
under  the  suspense,  and  adding  not  a  little 
to  the  trials  of  poor  Mrs.  Collins,  who 
now,  with  her  two  eldest  girls,  is  glad  to 
sit  at  the  frames  fi-om  five  in  the  morning 
till  past  midnight,  for  a  little  extra  profit. 
Meanwhile  the  winder  having  absented 
herself  two  nights,  and  come  home  on  the 
third  much  intoxicated,  threatening  the 
lives  of  the  family,  she  has  been  altogether 
ejected,  with  the  loss  of  what  she  owed, 
and  they  are  anxiously  looking  out  for  a 
more  reputable  lodger.  An  influx  of  new 
hands  from  the  rural  districts,  holds  out 
a  hope  of  such  acquisition,  but,  alas !  it 
occasions,  as  usual,  a  farther  reduction  in 
the  miserable  prices  paid  ;  and  though  the 
whole  family  now  worked  till  the  younger 
ones  frequently  fainted  from  fatigue  and 
fasting,  matters  became  daily  worse. 
Every  article  that  would  fetch  a  few  pence 
was  pledged ;  and  little  Sally,  with  the 
ravenous  appetite  that  belongs  to  con- 
sumption, often  cries  for  the  food  which 
no  stretch  of  self-denial  on  the  part  of  the 
rest  can  supply  her  with.  The  public  pa- 
pers gave  testimony  to  a  very  brisk  state 
of  trade  ;  many  who  before  drove  only  a 
phaeton  and  pair,  now  started  an  elegant 
new  chariot  or  coach ;  some  who  had 
eaten  from  earthenware  dishes  began  to 
sport  china ;  Kidderminster  carpeting 
gave  place  to  Brussels,  and  Brussels  was 
succeeded  by  Turkey;  and  wherever 
luxuries  already  abounded,  they  became 
more  abundant  still ;  but  the  press  of 
work  was  met  by  continual  crowds  from 
the  agricultural  classes,  attracted  by  the 
fame  of  this  demand,  and  by  means  of 
such  wholesale  competition,  many  who 
had  before  been  half  fed,  were  now  two 
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parts  starved ;  while  all,  to  escape  utter 
destitution,  struggled  for  employment  at 
any  price  that  could  be  got. 

"  Well,  missus,"  says  Kate,  on  coming 
down  one  morning  in  her  night-cap, 
which  she  rarely  removed  till  dinner-time, 
dirty,  haggard,  and  stooping  as  if  bent 
by  age,  '^  it's  no  use  my  trying  this  any 
longer.  Those  that's  brought  up  to  it 
may  bear  it ;  I  can't.  Those  three  hours 
a-bed  do  me  no  more  good  than  if  I  sat 
up  all  the  while  ;  and  my  fingers  will  go 
on,  and  my  eyes  stare,  as  if  the  frame  was 
before  me  still.  'Tis  plain  my  family  has 
cast  me  off,  if  they  ain't  all  dead  or  trans- 
ported ;  and  I  must  shift  for  myself." 

"  But  what  will  you  do  ?  there's  crow^ds 
of  people  about  the  doors  wherever  em- 
ployment is  to  be  got,  and  many  of  them 
have  friends  in  the  place,  helping  to  watch 
for  the  first  opening.  What  can  you  do, 
a  young  girl  with  nobody  to  speak  for 
you  ?'■' 

"  I  must  trust  to  luck,  that's  all." 

"  Luck"  is  the  god  on  whom  the  great 
mass  of  our  christian  population  depend 
for  everything.  An  idol  to  whom  not  a 
few  human  sacrifices  are  offered,  though 
by  a  process  of  slaying  not  so  brief  as  that 
adopted  in  heathen  lands.  Instead  of  let- 
ting out  the  heart's  blood  by  the  point  of 
a  knife  it  is  secretly  sucked  away,  drop  by 
drop,  absorbed  like  the  morning  dews,  by 
a  process  that  gives  no  such  shock  to  the 
nerves  of  the  well-fed  passer-by  as  would 
be  sustained  if  the  victim  appeared  exter- 
nally drenched  in  gore.  The  •'  luck"  of  the 
employer  often  fills  his  coffers  by  the  immo- 
lation of  a  few  hundreds  of  these  victims  ; 
and  their  own  particular  "  luck"  places 
them  in  the  road  to  self  destruction,  under 
the  chariot-wheels  of  their  fellow  man's 
prosperity.  Oh  !  shame,  shame  to  the  cal- 
lous-heartedness  of  England's  sons,  who, 
having  the  power  to  restrict  by  a  whole- 
some exercise  of  their  legislative  authority, 
this  murderous  crusade  of  wealth  against 
poverty — against  the  bodies  and  the  souls 
of  the  poor — will  not  interpose;  and  double 
shame,  twice  doubled  be  to  the  fair  and 
fascinating  daughters  of  England,  who 
well  know  that  they  might,  if  they  would, 
so  bring  the  cause  of  their  destitute  sisters 
before  the  eyes,  and  so  impress  them  on 
the  hearts  and  consciences  of  those  fathers, 
brothers,  husbands,  lovers,  sons  of  theirs. 


as  to  rouse  them  to  the  fulfilment  of  a 
duty,  for  the  due  performance  of  which 
the  Providence  of  God  placed  them  where 
they  are  !  Shame  to  the  clergy  of  Eng- 
land, that  they  do  not,  headed  by  their 
bishops,  come  forward  in  a  body  to  assert 
their  right,  their  divinely-vested  right,  of 
interceding  for  the  lambs  of  their  Master's 
fold,  whom  Satan  seizes  before  their  eyes, 
and  yokes  as  beasts  of  burden,  and  man- 
gles with  his  lash,  and  finally  flings  by  the 
score  into  his  own  infernal  den  !  Shame, 
too,  to  those  who,  while  forming  societies, 
and  contributing  largely  of  their  means,  to 
send  the  glorious  gospel  of  light  and  love 
into  all  other  barbarous  lands,  among  all 
other  heathens,  idolaters,  blasphemers,  and 
destroyers,  never  yet  joined  in  one  vigor- 
ous effort  to  break  the  fetters  of  sin  and 
death  and  hell  from  off  the  necks  of  their 
own  baptized  fellow-countrymen  !  Surely 
it  must  excite  the  derision  of  the  Prince  of 
darkness  to  mark  how"  the  mail,  bearing  our 
munificent  contributions  for  foreign  objects 
of  Christian  Philanthropy,  flies  through 
the  districts  of  his  undisturbed  dominion, 
and  shakes  the  hovels  of  his  unpitied  vic- 
tims. Infanticide  in  India  or  China  is  a 
very  awful  thing ;  slaving  on  the  African 
coast  makes  our  freeborn  blood  tingle  in 
our  veins ;  and  against  both  man's  lips 
can  utter  most  persuasive  sounds  of  elo- 
quent appeal,  woman's  eye  can  shed  a 
torrent  of  soft  tears  over  the  tale  ;  but  in- 
fanticide in  Nottingham  or  Birmingham, 
slavery  in  Manchester  or  Leeds — our  ex- 
cited feelings  are  calmed  down ;  the  bright 
flame  of  our  zeal  expires ;  we  have  no 
plans,  no  funds,  no  ardent  missionaries 
for  such  a  field.  It  is  so  very  near,  so 
perfectly  accessible,  our  way  is  so  com- 
pletely unobstructed  ;  no  seas  to  cross,  no 
new  language  to  acquire, — in  short,  it  is 
a  mere  domestic  duty,  and  the  people  are 
they  of  our  own  national  household. 
Therefore,  under  the  full  blaze  of  divine 
inspiration,  Ave  take  the  apostle's  pen,  and 
write  ourselves  down,  "  worse  than  in- 
fidels." 

Such  a  girl  as  we  have  been  so  far 
tracing  through  one  branch  of  industry, 
the  sole  object  of  which  is  to  provide  an 
article  of  superfluous  luxury  for  such,  in 
every  rank,  as  have  either  fifty  guineas  or 
five  pence  to  expend  upon  it,  might,  in 
her  native  village,  have  obtained  so  much 
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of  scriptural  and  general  education  as 
should  fit  her  for  domestic  or  other  re- 
spectable employments.  But  among  the 
wretched  beings  who  are  born  amid  the 
horrors  of  infantine  drudgery  it  is  impos- 
sible to  look  for  such  advantage.  It  might, 
indeed,  be  easy,  if  we  could  find  pious  in- 
dividuals so  minded,  to  establish  a  system 
of  domestic  visiting  in  homes  like  that 
which  has  been  described ;  where  at  least 
so  much  instruction  might  be  ingrafted  as 
can  be  taken  in  by  the  ear  alone  ;  and  in 
that  way  how  many  a  sorrowing  heart 
might  be  comforted !  how  many  a  wound- 
ed conscience  healed  !  how  many  a  lost 
sinner  directed  to  the  Lamb  of  God  which 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world !  We 
are  no  less  expert  in  making  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  home  duties  than  in  sur- 
mounting those  which  resist  us  abroad. 

Kate  Clarke  has  made  as  many  in- 
quiries as  her  few  moments  of  freedom 
admitted  of,  but  nothing  appears  to  con- 
tradict the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Collins  as  to 
the  hopelessness  of  her  search.  At  last 
one  of  the  girls  happening  to  mention 
that  her  eldest  sister  is  employed  in  the 
hosiery  trade,  she  turns  her  thoughts  to 
that  branch,  and  takes  the  opportunity  of 
the  morrow  being  Sunday  to  visit  the 
humble  abode  of  her  companion.  There, 
amidst  much  dirt  and  misery,  she  finds  the 
stockener,  a  very  pale-faced  young  woman, 
with  exceedingly  weak  eyes,  stretched  out 
on  a  low  bed.  Kate  inquires  whether  she 
is  ill :  "  No,"  answers  the  other,  "  not  more 
ill  than  any  other  day ;  but  after  sitting  all 
the  week,  one's  glad  of  a  stretch." 

"  Then  do  you  sit  all  the  week  ?" 

"  To  be  sure.  I  work  at  a  neighbour's 
six  doors  off:  he  has  four  frames,  one  to 
himself,  one  for  his  wife,  one  for  their 
daughter  Betty,  and  t'other  for  me.  We 
carry  on  the  whole  business  in  that  house, 
as  much  as  in  the  biggest  shop  or  factory  ; 
for  the  family  is  large  enough." 

"  Then  let's  hear  all  about  it,"  says 
Kate,  eagerly. 

•'  Why  do  you  want  to  know  ?" 

''  Cause  my  life  is  tired  out,  and  my  eyes 
iust  blinded  with  lace-running ;  so  I  want 
to  change  to  some  other  business." 

"Don't  be  so  foolish  as  to  change  to 
stockening  at  any  rate,"  says  the  other, 
half  raising  herself  from  her  recumbent 
position.    "  There's  six  of  one,  and  a  half- 


a-dozen  of  t'other,  as  to  the  hardship  you 
talk  of;  but  you're  in  a  decent  quiet 
family  now,  and  you  don't  know  what  'tis 
to  sit  tied  by  the  legs,  as  it  were,  all  day 
long,  close  beside  men  that  have  no  man- 
ners nor  decency,  talking  bad  language, 
drinking  and  swearing,  and,  may  be,  beat- 
ing wife  and  child,  with. a  stray  stick  for 
the  'prentice.     No,  no  ;  stop  as  you  are." 

"  Well,  but  let  me  hear  about  the  stock- 
ening." 

'•  Why,  Brown,  and  his  wife,  and  Betty 
and  I  have  frames,  each  one,  and  the 
stocking  is  wove  upon  it ;  the  two  smallest 
children  wind  the  cotton,  the  two  next  to 
them  sew  the  seams,  and  another  one 
stretches  them  on  the  board,  to  put  them 
into  shape.  The  chevening  is  every  bit 
the  same,  in  its  way,  as  your  lace-running, 
only  it  blinds  the  eyes  faster.  We  want 
a  power  of  light,  and  it  soon  takes  the 
sight  away !" 

"  But  there  is  more  change-like,"  per- 
sists Kate,  "  more  different  things  going 
on." 

"  That  doesn't  make  a  difference  to 
them  concerned :  it  only  crowds  us  more, 
and  cramps  us  up.  Every  one  must  sit 
down  in  their  own  place,  and  no  room  to 
move  from  it.  Talking  don't  answer;  at 
least  the  man  and  woman  that  gets  all 
the  profit  don't  choose  their  workers  to 
talk.  Brown,  like  many  more,  takes  holi- 
day Mondays,  and  often  Tuesdays,  and 
drinks  away  a  week's  earnings  ;  and  we 
are  made  to  work  it  out  at  the  week's 
end." 

"  I  am  sure  I  shouldn't  mind  doing 
three  times  as  much  work  afterwards,  if  I 
might  have  a  little  liberty  now  and  then," 
says  Kate,  half  crying,  as  the  helpless 
slavery  of  her  condition,  and  that  of  the 
poor  around  her,  is  forced  more  and  more 
on  her  reluctant  mind. 

"  If  that's  the  case,"  answers  the  other, 
'•  you  had  better  go  as  a  winder  to  some 
idle  fellow,  with  a  lace  frame  at  home. 
You  can't  be  employed  when  the  machine 
isn't  ffoincr  and  it  must  stand  still  when- 
ever  he  is  not  at  it.  But  I  warn  you  'tis 
a  dog's  life  you'll  lead,  three  parts  of  the 
week,  if  you  do  this;  so  don't  think  I'm 
recommending  it." 

"  I  don't  care  what  life  I  lead,  so  long 
as  I  get  a  little  fresh  air  and  liberty  some- 
times." 
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Poor  girl !  at  any  price;  however  dread- 
ful, she  is  willing  to  purchase  a  little 
share  of  what  the  bountiful  Creator  has 
freely  dealt  out  to  all  his  creatures,  at  the 
same  time  implanting  in  them  universally 
a  craving  for  a  proper  portion  of  the  gen- 
eral blessing.  Corrupt  nature  will  ever- 
more desire  to  abuse  the  gifts  that  ought 
to  be  moderately  and  thankfully  used  ; 
and  for  such  propensity  divine  mercy  has 
provided  an  all-powerful  check  in  the 
supplies  of  that  directing  and  restraining 
grace,  which  is  promised  daily  in  answer 
to  the  prayer  of  faith.  This  faith  cometh 
by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of 
God,  which  again  requires  teachers,  sent 
by  Him,  to  make  its  glad  tidings  known, 
and  to  enable  the  simple  to  seek  after 
wisdom.  And  we  again  point  out  the 
crying  sin  of  England,  in  having  millions 
of  her  own  children  without  the  possi- 
bility of  such  instruction.  The  counsel 
that  causeth  to  err,  meets  them  at  every 
step,  through  the  vigilance  of  Satan,  and 
the  cruel  neglect  of  their  wealthier  breth- 
ren :  but  to  how  many  of  their  miserable 
homes  is  the  warning  word  brought,  in 
love,  and  patience,  and  sympathy,  and 
with  such  help  for  their  necessities  as  may 
prove  the  particular  nature  of  that  doc- 
trine which  comes  recommended  by  the 
title  of  '•  Peace  on  earth,  good-will  to- 
wards men  ?" 

Poor  Kate  Clarke  passes  that  Sabbath 
in  hunting  about  for  a  person  whose 
habits  are  likely  to  ensure  her  frequent 
seasons  of  idleness — the  only  substitute 
for  reasonable  relaxation  in  our  slave  dis- 
tricts. She  is  not  long  in  finding  such  a 
man ;  one  who  has  lately  married  a  lace- 
runner,  and  has  hired  a  machine  from  a 
proprietor  to  work  it  at  home.  Being  a 
powerful  fellow,  he  has  taken  a  wide  one, 
which  requires  the  utmost  labour  of 
hands,  feet,  and  eyes,  to  work  it;  he  has 
a  vacancy  for  a  winder,  which  Kate 
eagerly  applied  for,  and  returns  to  Mrs. 
Collins  in  high  spirits,  to  communicate 
the  result  of  her  day's  journey. 

"  You  don't  mean  it,  to  be  sure !"  ex- 
claims her  old  employer.  "Why  the 
slaving  at  the  week's  end  will  do  you 
more  harm  than  being  idle  two  days  can 
do  you  good.  Besides,  though  I  don't 
deny  that  our  heavy  toil  without  a  stop 


is  very  sore  to  stand,  I  do  think  being  idle 
is  much  worse.    Do  they  feed  you  ?" 

"  No,  missus :  I'm  to  find  myself,  and  to 
have  my  wages  at  the  week's  end.  I 
was  thinking,  may-be,  you'd  let  me  sleep 
here,  paying  you  by  the  week,  till  you 
get  a  better  lodger." 

"  1  don't  object  to  that,  so  long  as  you 
keep  sober  and  decent ;  but  when  you 
get  into  bad  habits  we  must  part,  for  the 
sake  of  my  girls,  and  the  hking  they  have 
for  you.  Besides,  you  must  promise  not 
to  tempt  them  away  from  their  stations. 
But,  Kate,  it  goes  sorely  against  my  mind 
this  new  turn  of  yours:  it  cannot  lead  to 
good." 

"  Missus  !"  exclaims  the  girl,  "  it's  no 
use  saying  anything  against  it.  If  I  must 
starve  to  death,  I  can  starve ;  but  I  canH 
stand  this  dreadful  way  of  life  any  longer. 
I  knew  what  hard  living  was  before  I 
came  here :  uiany's  the  day  I've  had  to 
content  me  on  two  penn'orth  of  brown 
bread;  but  in  the  autumn  I'd  flavour  it 
with  blackberries,  nuts,  and  ripe  sloes — 
and  the  pleasure  of  plucking  them  out  of 
the  hedges  was  the  best  part  of  the  feast. 
The  tuppence  itself  was  often  earned  by 
keeping  the  birds  off  the  corn  with  a 
wooden  rattle ;  and  whatever  I  wanted, 
I  didn't  want  liberty.  'Tis  no  use  telling 
you  the  difference,  for  you  don't  know  it. 
I  feel  as  if  it  was  almost  a  sin  to  let 
God  Almighty's  warm  sun  be  shining  all 
about,  and  never  take  the  benefit  of  it  at 
all.  Get  me  a  servant's  place,  ever  so 
mean ;  let  me  scrub  or  scour,  or  stand  at 
the  washtub,  or  go  messages — anything 
but  shutting  me  up  in  a  prison  the  live- 
long week,  and  I  not  having  done  any 
harm  to  deserve  it!"  Here  she  bursts 
into  a  passion  of  sobbing  and  weeping, 
and  will  not  be  comforted. 

Mrs.  Collins,  silent  and  cool,  only 
shakes  her  head  ;  she  has  no  better  argu- 
ments to  bring  forward  than  those  drawn 
from  selfish  considerations,  and  what 
worldly  consequences  may  ensue.  She 
has  just  heard,  accidentally,  from  a  per- 
son who  had  been  to  our  old  village,  that 
Tom  Clarke  had  taken  shelter  in  the 
union  workhouse,  and  his  other  children 
are  sent  off  by  the  board  of  guardians  to 
some  cotton-factories ;  of  course  poor 
Kate  has  no  earthly  resource ;  and  since 
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she  cannot  longer  bear  the  dreary  con- 
finement of  her  first  calhng,  the  woman 
is  aware  that  nothing  remains  for  her  but 
snares  and  miseries,  in  whatsoever  direc- 
tion her  ungoverned,  untaught  humour 
may  dispose  lier  to  turn.  She  therefore 
waits  till  the  girl's  agitation  has  subsided ; 
and  then  bids  her  take  heart,  for  fretting 
will  only  unfit  her  for  her  place.  She 
also  recommends,  as  her  new  master  is 
well  off  for  his  station,  the  asking  of  an 
advance,  however  small,  to  obtain  a  few 
absolutely  needful  things  ;  and  directs  her 
how  to  supply  herself  with  the  cheapest 
food,  inviting  her  to  eat  it  under  her  roof, 
if  she  finds  no  better  place  to  go  to.  Kate 
soon  brightens  up,  and  having  made  her- 
self as  decent  as  she  can,  sets  off  next 
morning  for  her  new  situation. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE    FINALE. 


In  the  cottage  of  James  Wilkins  all 
seems  new  and  smart ;  his  wife,  a  sickly- 
looking  girl,  still  wears  her  bridal  finery, 
and  takes  on  herself  the  consequential 
airs  of  the  mistress  of  a  family,  though 
as  yet  she  knows  little  of  the  cares,  and 
nothing  of  the  duties,  belonging  to  that 
character.  Wilkins,  being  an  excellent 
workman,  has  some  money  in  hand,  out 
of  which  he  willingly  advances  to  Kate 
a  fortnight's  wages,  on  the  assurance  of 
the  Collinses  that  she  is  a  steady  indus- 
trious girl.  She  is  surprised  at  the  size 
of  the  lace-making  machine,  and  the  la- 
boriousness  of  the  employment  that  be- 
longs to  Wilkins ;  and  not  a  little  amused 
at  seeing  the  lace  made  without  any  other 
help  from  the  hand  than  what  is  required 
to  keep  the  frame  in  motion.  The  thread- 
ers are,  a  young  brother  of  Wilkins  and 
an  orphan  boy,  bound  to  him  by  the  parish ; 
the  winders  are  his  wife  and  Kate ;  and 
lor  some  days  they  go  on,  working  very 
diligently,  but  with  much  cheerful  talk 
and  joking,  which  delights  her  greatly. 
She  finds  it  hard  to  keep  her  promise  of 
not  tempting  away  her  former  comrades 
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by  glowing  descriptions  of  the  agreeable 
change. 

A  change  it  is,  but  only  of  scene,  occu- 
pation and  society;  she  is  as  far  from 
liberty  and  fresh  air  as  ever ;  the  air  is 
anything  but  fresh  in  the  few  narrow  lanes 
and  courts  through  which  she  has  to  run 
for  a  short,  hasty  meal ;  and  the  hours  of 
work  are  prolonged  at  the  master's  will, 
who  is  just  now  in  a  very  industrious 
mood,  wishing  to  accomplish  the  purchase 
of  sundry  additional  comforts  for  his  new 
home.  By  the  end  of  the  fortnight,  Kate 
finds  that  she  is  as  tired  of  the  winding 
as  ever  she  was  of  the  lace-running,  and 
begins  to  fear  that  her  informant  was 
mistaken  as  to  Wilkins'  love  of  a  holiday. 
However,  she  is  soon  undeceived ;  a  few 
weeks  prove  the  utmost  limit  to  which  he 
can  stretch  his  patient  perseverance ;  and 
to  her  great  joy  she  is  informed  on  Satur- 
day night  that  she  will  not  be  wanted  till 
Tuesday.  Here,  then,  is  the  grand  object 
attained  ;  Kate  wants  to  see  the  country 
once  more,  and  on  the  Sunday  she  sets 
out  on  a  ramble,  which  is  prolonged  till 
Monday  night,  in  idle,  but  as  yet  harm- 
less, roving  about.  She  is  not  half  so 
strong  as  formerly ;  the  frosty  air  bites 
her  with  a  severity  till  then  unknown ; 
her  ankles  swell,  her  feet  blister,  and  her 
hoarse  voice  can  scarcely  find  a  passage 
through  the  throat  that  has  become  of 
late  liable  to  frequent  inflammation.  Her 
back  and  shoulders  ache  terribly;  her 
dazzled  eyes  can  hardly  brook  the  faint 
gleam  of  wintry  sunshine,  and  a  sense  of 
oppression  across  the  chest  renders  every 
short  gasp  of  breath  difficult ;  yet  in  spite 
of  all  these  drawbacks,  hitherto  unknown 
to  the  stout  village  girl,  and  too  plainly 
symptomatic  of  the  abiding  physical  evils 
that  result  from  such  a  life  as  all  females 
of  a  lace  and  hosiery  district  must  lead, 
Kate  revels  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  she 
feels  to  be  freedom ;  and  secretly  resolves 
to  encourage  all  around  her  in  making 
a  "  Saint  Monday"  in  each  succeeding 
week. 

Returning  late  in  the  evening  to  Mrs. 
Collins,  she  finds  the  poor  woman  with 
her  children,  all  pale,  silent,  and  sad,  still 
labouring  at  their  interminable  tasks. 
The  closeness  of  the  room,  the  forlorn, 
inanimate  looks  of  its  inmates,  and  the 
sight  of  that  hated  manufacture  spread 
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out  on  all  sides,  occasion  a  revulsion  in 
Kate's  feelings,  that  afTects  her  frame  also. 
She  seats  herself  in  a  corner,  and  stares 
vacantly  on  the  group,  with  an  undefined 
emotion  of  self-reproach,  almost  wishing 
that  she  had  volunteered  a  ihw  hours'  help 
to  lighten  their  gaUing  toil ;  and  secretly 
resolving  sometimes  to  do  so.  However, 
she  now  hastens  to  her  bed,  and  on  the 
morrow  finds,  for  the  first  time,  Mrs.  Wil- 
kins  in  very  bad  humour,  waiting,  with 
the  rest,  the  arrival  of  her  husband,  who, 
having  slipped  out  at  an  early  hour,  has 
sent  a  message  that  he  cannot  return  just 
yet,  but  will  when  he  is  able. 

Hours  pass  before  he  appears  ;  and  his 
wife  commences  a  lecture,  which,  as  it  is 
her  first,  he  seems  resolved  shall  also  be 
her  last  attempt  at  interfering  with  his 
sovereign  will,  and  answers  so  fiercely, 
with  such  unequivocal  menaces  of  making 
her  smart  if  she  gives  her  tongue  any 
liberties,  that  the  poor  creature  shrinks 
back  alarmed,  and  Kate  secretly  trembles 
at  the  probable  consequences  of  offending 
such  a  ruffian.  Henceforth  ev^ery  vestige 
of  domestic  comfort  disappears  from  this 
abode:  Wilkins  has  allowed  his  savage 
temper  to  break  forth,  and  has  also  re- 
turned to  the  circle  of  dissolute  companions 
from  whom  he  appeared  to  have  disen- 
gaged himself,  and  whatever  affront  or 
annoyance  he  encounters  abroad,  the  con- 
sequences fall  on  those  under  his  command 
at  home.  Resob^ed  to  take  his  full  swing 
of  idleness  and  dissipation  without  losing 
any  part  of  his  profits  as  a  workman, 
he  makes  the  latter  part  of  the  week  a 
season  of  such  unintermitted  toil  as  his 
own  great  strength  can  well  sustain,  but 
which  well-nigh  kills  his  wife,  and  the 
helpless  apprentice,  whom  he  cruelly  ill- 
uses.  Kate,  after  the  first  day's  frighten- 
ing, musters  somewhat  of  her  old  obsti- 
nate determination  of  character,  and  resists 
any  encroachment  on  her  independence  ; 
but  finding  that  all  is  visited  on  the  two 
victims  who  cannot  escape,  and  also  feel- 
ing in  herself  a  nervousness  and  frequent 
tremor  that  she  cannot  quite  suppress,  she 
soon  ceases  to  encourage  what  he  calls 
rebeUion,  and  becomes  as  much  a  slave 
as  they.  The  idle  Monday  is  now  passed 
in  lounging  about  the  streets,  or  over  the 
fire  of  any  neighbour  who  will  admit  her. 
To  Mrs.  Collins  she  does  not  go,  except 


at  night,  because  she  cannot  bear  to  see 
them  perpetually  working,  without  offer- 
ing help  which  her  lassitude  will  not  allow 
her  to  afford.  Winding  from  Thursday 
morning  to  Saturday  night,  in  the  glare 
of  light  that  Wilkins  has  managed  to  pro- 
vide during  the  dark  hours  by  placing 
before  his  lamp  a  glass  globe  filled  with 
water,  has  almost  blinded  her;  and  she 
half  resolves,  after  a  few  weeks'  trial  of 
this  mode  of  life,  to  return  to  the  lace- 
running,  rather  than  continue  it. 

But  snares  are  set,  and  who  is  there  to 
warn  her  against  the  evil  to  come  ?  She 
has  never  willingly  associated  with  the 
utterly  depraved  class,  beyond  what  is 
unavoidable  where  all  descriptions  of 
characters  are  frequently  thrown  together, 
and  she  dearly  prizes  the  name  of  a  vir- 
tuous girl,  which  none  can  deny  to  her, 
still  clinging  to  the  fond  hope  of  being 
some  day  received  into  domestic  service, 
never  lost  sight  of,  as  the  grand  object 
of  her  ambition.  But  nobody  has  ever 
looked  upon  her  lonely  insignificance : 
no  christian  teacher  has  sought  out  the 
few  yet  uncontaminated,  in  that  mass  of 
evil  where  she  abides,  to  impart  the  in- 
struction which  they,  alas !  have  not  been 
led  to  seek  in  the  appointed  place :  and 
those  who  wear  the  elegant  article  are  as 
indifferent  as  the  great  bulk  of  those  who 
provide  and  sell  it,  to  the  physical,  moral, 
and  spiritual  condition  of  the  ill-paid 
drudges  who  fashion  it. 

Kate,  one  Tuesday  morning,  calculating 
the  probabilities  of  her  master  allowing 
himself  a  prolongation  of  the  Monday's 
debauch,  has  loitered  about ;  and  coming 
late  to  the  place  of  work,  is  hailed  with 
a  volley  of  oaths  and  abusive  epithets  by 
the  man,  who  has  been  home  half  an  hour 
before  her.  His  wife  is  pale  and  terrified, 
and  the  pauper  orphan  boy,  with  his  head 
swollen,  eye  blackened  and  nose  bleed- 
ing, is  bitterly  crying  in  the  corner.  The 
companions  from  whom  Kate  has  just 
parted  have,  with  no  good  object  in  view, 
encouraged  her  to  make  a  stand  against 
such  a  tyrant,  and  she  answers  him  by 
saying,  "  It's  no  wonder  if  any  body  ain't 
in  a  hurry  to  come  to  such  a  shop  as  this, 
with  no  better  welcome  than  cursing  and 
swearing,  and  bad  names." 

The  altercation  continues  but  a  short 
time,  poor  Mrs.  Wilkins'  imploring  looks 
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prevailing  with  Kate  to  drop  it ;  but  the 
ill-feeUng  is  such  on  both  sides,  that  when 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  her  employ- 
ment, the  girl  answers  with  spirit  that 
there  is  plenty  to  be  had  without  coming 
to  him.  He  laughs,  and  nods,  well 
knowing  that  she  may  seek  many  days 
before  she  finds  an  opening  for  a  fresh 
engagement ;  and  on  the  Saturday  evening 
following,  he  pays  her  the  poor  pittance 
due,  with  the  information  that  he  has 
somebody  to  take  her  place  on  Monday, 
and  he  will  not  any  longer  stand  in  the 
way  of  her  advancement  in  the  trade. 

What  is  she  to  do  now  ?  The  Sunday 
is  spent  in  looking  about,  and  the  two 
following  days.  She  has  applied  to  be 
taken  back  by  Mrs.  Collins,  but  there  is 
no  vacancy,  nor  work  enough  for  the 
family  themselves  to  do,  owing  to  the 
competition  of  a  neighbour,  who  has  taken 
it  on  still  lower  terms  from  the  third-hand 
female  agent.  Kate  gives  up  her  lodging, 
because  while  she  is  there  a  young  woman 
comes  to  offer  as  a  permanent  lodger,  with 
a  better  price  than  she  can  pay ;  and  with 
a  vague  hope  of  getting  into  the  country 
again,  Kate  ties  up  the  few  rags  that  she 
has  in  a  bundle,  and  set  off  with  a  two- 
penny loaf  as  her  sole  means  of  support, 
and  no  money,  in  the  direction  of  her 
home.  But  the  time  is  past  when  she 
might  have  taken  a  journey  on  foot :  hav- 
ing proceeded  only  a  very  few  miles,  she 
finds  herself  at  night-fall  without  the  means 
of  procuring  a  shelter ;  and  roving  about 
until  by  the  moon's  light  she  discovers  a 
rude  shed  in  a  field,  with  a  cart  in  it,  she 
creeps  under  that  cart,  pulls  some  loose 
straw  about  her,  and  sleeps  till  dawn. 
The  thought  then  strikes  her  of  trying  to 
find  employment  at  the  farm  to  which  she 
supposes  the  shed  belongs,  but  no  such 
building  can  she  find,  and  becoming  more 
faint  every  moment  with  hunger  and  fa- 
tigue, she  is  forced  to  resolve  on  returning 
to  the  town,  and  making  one  more  at- 
tempt to  find  work.  "  If  I  can't  get  it," 
she  thinks.  "  I  must  go  to  the  parish,  and 
they'll  pass  me  to  my  own."  This  was  a 
bitter  suggestion :  to  go  back  a  confirmed 
pauper  to  the  place  she  had  left  but  a  few 
months  before  with  such  loud  boasts  of  j 
her  bright  prospects,  was  humihating  to  I 
the  last  degree.  She  determines  to  leave  i 
nothing  untried  that  might  enable  her  to  | 


remain  where  she  was,  at  least  unknown^ 
and  quickens  her  steps  towards  the  great 
labour  mart,  where  hundreds  were  elbow- 
ing their  way  to  the  enviable  privileges 
of  a  servitude  in- many  respects  harder 
than  that  of  the  enslaved  African. 

Her  search  is  fruitless :  cold,  hungry, 
sick  at  heart,  homeless,  friendless,  and 
hopeless,  she  stands  before  a  building  set 
apart  nominally  for  the  exhibition  of  theat- 
rical performances.  Within,  lights  are 
gleaming  gaily,  and  the  half-opened  door 
shows  to  the  shivering  wanderer  a  painted 
avenue  of  trees  and  flowers,  leading  to 
the  further  apartment,  whence  the  sound 
of  song  and  merriment  come,  as  though 
sorrow  had  there  no  resting-place;  and 
yet  more  invitingly  come  the  fumes  of  hot 
liquor  and  savory  dishes.  An  acquaint- 
ance whom  she  had  hitherto  shunned,  finds 
Kate  lingering  near  this  dangerous  portal, 
and  urges  her  entrance.  The  pleadings 
of  destitution,  not  those  of  allurement,  pre- 
vail ;  she  casts  one  wild  look  up  towards 
the  black  sky,  whence  a  heavy  snow 
shower  had  commenced  falling,  and  mut- 
tering through  her  clenched  teeth  the  oft- 
repeated  malediction  against  some  who 
hear  it  not,  "  Let  them  answer  it,"  she 
crosses  the  threshold.  And  here  we  part 
with  her  for  ever. 

We  have  carefully  avoided  including  in 
this  sketch  the  hardships  endured  by  men 
and  boys  in  the  business.  Both  are  great, 
and  the  condition  of  the  latter,  as  thread- 
ers, is  most  dreadful ;  and  the  demoraliza- 
tion, the  debasement  of  the  manly  charac- 
ter inevitably  resulting  from  a  childhood 
and  youth  of  grovelling,  slavish  toil,  might 
fairly  be  classed  among  the  wrongs  of 
woman,  seeing  that  its  ill  consequences 
are  generally  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  fall 
on  her.  Still  we  will  not  include  these 
particulars,  but  refer  to  the  evidence  of 
sworn  commissioners,  as  before,  for  actual 
confirmation  of  what  we  have  brought 
forward. 

And  first  as  to  the  lace-runners,  "  The 
lace  embroiderers  or  runners,  as  they  are 
called,"  says  Mr.  Grainger,  '•  are  subject 
to  the  longest  hours — fifteen,  sixteen,  and 
even  seventeen  hours  a  day  being  not  un- 
common. All  parties  engaged  in  the 
above  processes  are  liable  to  over-time 
work  whenever  the  trade  is  brisk;  it  is 
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not  at  all  uncommon  to  work  very  late 
on  Friday,  and  not  unfrequently  all  that 
night ....  In  mending,  drawing,  pearl- 
ing, and  joining,  the  usual  custom  is  for 
small  mistresses  to  employ  from  six  to 
twelve  young  children.  The  work-room 
is  usually  small  and  confined,  and  often 
♦cold  in  the  winter.  The  children  are 
generally  not  allowed  to  talk,  a  circum- 
stance that  must  greatly  increase  the  irk- 
someness  of  the  occupation,  which  is  en- 
tirely of  a  sedentary  nature The 

wages  in  all  these  branches  are  very  low, 
and  such  as  are  quite  insufficient  to  af 
ford  a  decent  hving.  The  lace-runners 
especially  are  in  a  most  miserable  condi- 
tion ;  in  the  winter  many  grown-up 
women,  workmg  thirteen  or  fourteen 
hours  a  day,  cannot  earn  more  than  from 
two  and  sixpence  to  three  and  sixpence 
a  week,  out  of  which  sixpence  is  to  be 
deducted  for  candles.  Common  hands, 
at  the  best  season,  do  not  earn  more  than 
five  shillings  a  week ;  the  most  skilful 
about  seven  shillings." 

Next,  as  to  the  ages  at  which  children 
are  put  to  work :  we  give  in  full  one  de- 
scription from  the  same  authority,  which 
more  than  verifies  all  that  we  have  repre- 
sented. 

"  Mrs.  Houghton,  Walker  Street,  New 
Snenton ;  is  a  lace-drawer,  and  has  four 
children — Harriet  eight  years,  Anne  six, 
Mary  four,  and  Ehza  two  years  old ;  of 
these  the  three  elder  are  employed  as 
lace-drawers.  Harriet  was  not  quite 
three  when  she  began  to  work,  Anne  was 
about  the  same,  and  Mary  was  not  quite 
two  years  old.  Eliza  has  tried  and 
drawn  a  few  threads  out."  (All  this  was 
interrupted  with,  'Mind  your  work.' 
'  Take  care.'  '  Make  haste.'  '  Now,  Anne, 
get  on.'  '  Mind  your  work.')  "  Begins 
generally  at  six  a.  m.  in  the  summer,  and 
seven  m  the  winter ;  in  the  former,  goes 
on  till  it  is  dusk,  in  the  latter,  till  ten  p.  m. 
The  two  biggest  children  v^ork  with  wit- 
ness these  hours;  Mary  begins  at  the 
same  time  in  the  morning,  but  she  leaves 
off  at  about  six  p.  m.  The  children  have 
no  time  to  go  out  to  play ;  they  go  out 
very  seldom.  Have  breakfast  whilst  they 
have  time  to  get  it ;  the  same  with  dinner 
and  tea.  Have  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  for  each  meal.  If  the  children  were 
paid,  the  eldest  would  earn  about   two 


shillings,  the  second  one  and  sixpence, 
and  the  youngest  one  shilhng  a  week. 
Earns  herself,  with  plenty  of  work,  about 
one  shilling  a  day;  yet  at  present  it  is 
very  slack.  The  children  are  obliged  to 
sit  at  their  work  ;  they  sit  all  day." 

"  '  Mind  your  work.' 

"  The  work  tries  the  eyes ;  the  black  is 
the  worst ;  it  is  dree  work." 

"  '  Now  mind  your  work.' 

"  The  children  have  very  good  health ; 
they  go  to  a  Sunday-school.  Her  husband 
is  a  joiner ;  he  has  not  had  more  than 
half  work  for  two  months." 

"  '  Now,  Mary,  mind  your  work." 

"  He  has  generally  regular  work :  his 
regular  wages  are  twenty-three  shillings 
a  week." 

So,  m  this  case,  the  man's  wages  with 
those  of  his  wife,  generally  amounted  to 
thirty  shillings  a  week  ;  yet  here,  through 
the  power  of  this  infamous  system,  are  a 
little  child  of  eight  years,  another  of  six, 
another  of  four,  employed  without  inter- 
mission, without  time  to  masticate  their 
food,  without  an  interval  for  play,  or  op- 
portunity to  stretch  their  bent  joints,  or 
to  inhale  the  external  air,  from  Monday 
morning  to  Saturday  night ;  and  a  baby 
just  two  beginning  at  the  trade.  Mary 
'was  not  auiTE  TWO  YEARS  old'  wlien 
she  began  !  O  ye  who  take  delight  in 
the  spectacle  of  an  infant-school,  who  love 
to  see  the  active  arms  and  legs  of  baby- 
hood flung  out  in  all  directions,  and  to 
hear  the  merry  voices  shouting  in  wild 
chaunts  their  pleasant  lesson  from  the 
word  of  God,  pause  and  realize  this  spec- 
tacle. All  attempt  at  comment  can  but 
weaken  its  force. 

But  we  have  not  done  yet :  we  have, 
in  the  foregoing  pages,  exhibited  a  new- 
born babe  under  the  prevailing  plan  of 
drugging.  What  proof  can  we  adduce 
that  so  flagitious  a  custom  exists  in  places 
where  women  work  at  home  7  Take  the 
evidence  of  a  coroner,  Michael  Browne. 
Esq.,  as  given  on  March  1st,  1841. 

"  Has  held  the  office  of  coroner  of  the 
county  and  town  of  Nottingham  since 
May,  1836.  During  this  period  has  held 
a  considerable  number  of  inquests  on  in- 
fants, who  have  died  suddenly  from  the 
administration  of  opium  in  some  form  or 
other.  Beheves  that  in  the  majority  of 
these  cases  the  laudanum  had  been  given 
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in  order  to  keep  the  infants  quiet.  The 
excuse  has  frequently  been  that  the  moth- 
er was  obhged  to  adopt  this  plan  because 
she  had  no  time  to  attend  to  the  child,  be- 
ing engaged  in  work.  Has  strong  reason 
to  believe  that  many  infants,  other  than 
those  on  whom  inquests  are  held,  perish 
more  insidiously  from  the  administration 
of  laudanum.  Has  often  remarked,  on 
going  to  a  house  to  hold  an  inquest  on 
one  infant  who  had  died  from  laudanum, 
that  other  young  children  of  the  same  pa- 
rent had  a  peculiar  vacant  and  hstless  ex- 
pression, and  a  wan  countenance,  and 
emaciation  of  body,  which  convinced  wit- 
ness, from  his  experience  of  the  effects 
caused  by  the  system,  that  these  children 
also  had  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
laudanum,  and  on  inquiry,  this  conviction 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  parents.  It 
has  come  to  his  knowledge,  in  conse- 
quence of  inquiries  made  expressly  to  as- 
certain the  fact,  that  a  large  quantity  of 
Godfrey's  cordial  is  prepared  in  this  town. 
One  druggist  has  assured  him  that  he  has 
made  up  himself,  in  one  year,  thirteen  hun- 
dred xoeight  of  treacle  and  dissolved  opium. 
Godfrey's  cordial  is  almost  entirely  con- 
sumed by  infants.  Knows  that  the  practice 
of  administering  pure  laudanum  to  infants, 
as  being  more  efficacious  than  the  cordial, 
is  very  prevalent.  Knows  that  the  cordial 
and  laudanum  are  given  to  infants  on  the 
first  day  of  their  birth,  and  that  it  is  pre- 
pared in  readiness  for  the  event.  Knows 
of  an  inquest  lately,  in  which  death  took 
place  from  this  cause,  on  the  second  or 
third  day." 

This  gentleman's  evidence,  corroborated 
by  that  of  medical  practitioners  and  many 
others,  extends  to  greater  length  than  we 
have  room  for:  and  concludes  in  these 
words :  "  Within  the  last  two  years  the 
number  of  these  inquests  have  somewhat 
diminished,  which  witness  is  inclined  to 
attribute  rather  to  a  greater  care  in  con- 
cealing such  cases  than  to  any  diminution 
of  mortality.'''* 

A  chemist  and  druggist  in  the  same 
town  deposes  that  "  the  system  has  con- 
siderably increased  since  witness  has  been 
in  the  business,  which  he  attributes  to  the 
abject  poverty  of  the  people ;  some  fe- 
males, lace-runners,  do  not  get  more  than 
half-a-crown  per  week.  Mothers  say  they 
have  not  time  to  nurse  their  children,  as 


they  must  work  so  many  hours  to  obtain 
this  pittance  of  a  living,  if  it  he  a  living.''^ 
The  same  witness  relates  the  followinfir 
fact :  "  A  case  occurred  a  short  time  ago 
of  a  mother  coming  into  the  shop  with 
her  child  in  the  arms.  Witness  remon- 
strated against  giving  it  laudanum,  and 
told  the  mother  she  had  better  go  home 
and  put  the  child  in  a  bucket  of  water .; 
it  would  have  been  the  most  humane  plan 
of  putting  it  out  of  the  way.  The  mother 
replied  that  the  infant  had  been  used  to 
the  laudanum  and  must  have  it,  and  that 
it  took  a  halfpenny  worth  a  day,  or  sixty 
DROPS  ....  Has  known  an  infant  killed 
with  THREE  drops  of  laudanum,  but  noth- 
ing was  said  about  it." 

One  more  subject,  in  itself  a  trifle  in- 
deed compared  with  the  murderous  crime 
above  stated ;  but  most  important  of  all, 
as  being  the  root  of  the  system.  This 
fact  was  stated  on  credible  authority  to 
Mr.  Grainger.  "  An  agent  wished  a  run- 
ner to  work  a  veil  for  five  and  ninepence. 
the  sum  paid  by  the  manufacturer  being, 
it  was  stated,  six  shillings.  This  veil  and 
pattern  were  shown  to  another  agent,  who 
had  exactly  the  same  article  and  pattern 
to  embroider  from  the  same  warehouse. 
This  second  agent  stated  the  price  to 
be  paid  was  eleven  and  sixpence,  and 
that  she  would  give  the  runner  eleven 
shillings  for  working  it.  This  happened 
some  years  since,  and  although  the  prices 
are  much  lowered,  so  that  half  a  crown 
would  be  all  that  would  be  paid  for  the 
above  article,  yet  witness  believes  the 
same  frauds  are  committed.  The  manu- 
facturers have  availed  themselves  of  the 
reduction  of  wages,  thus  fraudulently 
caused,  gradually  to  lower  the  prices,  till 
the  runners  can  hardly  hve  by  them." 
This  witness  mentioned  the  case  of  a 
young  woman  who  had  to  work  so  many 
hours,  that  a  friend  said  she  could  not 
bear  to  see  it,  and  took  back  to  the  ware- 
house a  piece  that  had  been  given,  stating 
it  was  impossible  for  a  young  woman  to 
live  by  her  work.  The  answer  from  the 
manufacturer  was,  that  he  knew  they 
could  not  live  by  the  lace  running,  but 
that  they  must  go  on  the  town,  as  others 
had  done  !  She  further  stated  her  opinion 
to  be,  that  the  great  reduction  of  prices 
often  leads  to  prostitution. 

Ladies  of  England !  under  such  circum- 
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stances  as  we  have  laid  before  you,  are 
the  materials  of  your  daily  attire  pre- 
pared by  manufacture  and  embroidery, 
the  articles  made  up  by  dress-makers  and 
milliners,  and  the  very  pins  with  which 
you  secure  them,  formed  to  answer  the 
purpose.  At  such  a  price  you  make  your 
toilet — we  have  gone  no  further  than  that 
one  branch  of  the  almost  numberless  pro- 
ductions of  British  industry,  and  we  will 
not  wrong  you  by  any  appeal — if  such 
FACTS  do  not  speak,  all  language  is  utterly 
vain. 

The  untold  horrors,  any  allusion  to 
which  would  afford  the  pretext  for  an  out- 
cry against  this  book,  as  injurious  to  fe- 
male delicacy,  are  all,  every  one,  with  all 
their  causes  and  effects,  fully  open  to  the 
eye  of  Him,  who  said,  in  reference  to  the 
most  beloved  of  all  people,  when  they 
sinned  to  an  extent  not  to  be  compared 
with  England's  sin,  "  Shall  I  not  visit  for 
these  things?  Shall  not  my  soul  be 
avenged  on  such  a  nation  as  this  ?"  and 
the  extensive  publication  of  what  has  so 
long  been  concealed  from  the  general  eye, 
is  a  token  that  He  is  about  to  vindicate 
his  own  holiness,  justice,  and  mercy  by 
some  fearful  act  of  vengeance  against 
the  transgressors.    Let  us  therefore  fear. 

It  has  been  asked.  Why  is  this  little 
book  called  "The  Wrongs  of  Women," 
seeing  it  is  only  to  one  class  of  female 
sufferers  that  its  sad  details  apply  ?  We 
answer,  that  the  wrong  against  woman, 
against  woman  in  every  rank  and  every 
class,  perpetrated  by  the  means  which 
have  been  very  briefly  sketched  in  these 
pages,  is  ahke  fearful  and  universal. 
Have  we  not  a  woman  on  the  throne  ? 
and  is  she  not  wronged,  the  Queen  of 
England,  while  rebelhon  is  cradled,  fos- 
tered, matured  in  the  ancient  nurseries 
of  pure  old  Edglish  loyalty  throughout 
the  land?  There  ever  has  been,  and 
ever  will  be,  a  spirit  of  restless  discontent 
seeking  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  the  lower 
orders ;  but  so  long  as  the  humblest  of 
England's  wives  and  mothers  had  homes 
where  the  frugal  meal  that  fair  industry 
could  secure  to  them  might  be  eaten  in 


peace — so  long  as  these  women  were  left 
to  make  such  lowly  homes  pleasant  to  the 
labouring  men  who,  with  "  a  fair  day's 
wages  for  a  fair  day's  work"  filled  their 
proper  situation  in  the  scale  of  society, 
and  claimed  the  poor  Englishman's  share 
of  that  domestic  comfort  which  is,  or  was. 
their  country's  dearest  boast — so  long  a 
great  but  most  effective  opposing  force 
was  found  in  continual  operation  against 
the  pernicious  effects  of  political  incen- 
diarism ;  and  however  the  man  might 
bluster  over  imaginary  wrongs  in  a  crowd 
of  noisy  spourers,  the  quiet  home,  the 
clean-swept  hearth,  the  industrious  wife, 
and  rosy  prattling  children  that  hailed  his 
return,  were  better  than  fifty  treatises  on 
loyalty  and  contentment  to  reconcile  him 
to  his  lot.  Besides,  while  God's  laws 
were  not  outraged,  nor  His  Poor  ground 
down  by  oppression  that  actually  forbids 
the  woman  of  a  christian  land  to  be  "a 
keeper  at  home,"  to  "  rule  the  house,"  to 
adorn  herself  with  "  shamefacedness  and 
sobriety,"  or  to  fulfil  even  the  most  sacred 
duties  of  a  mother  to  her  own  baby  off- 
spring, yea,  compels  her  to  become  an  in- 
fanticide,— so  long  the  blessing  was  not 
withdrawn — the  curse  was  not  poured  out 
upon  the  land.  But  now,  though  the 
atrocious  system  of  which  a  very  small, 
and  that  too  the  least  revolting  part,  has 
been  set  forth,  our  women  are  changed 
into  men,  and  our  men  into  devils ;  and 
the  fair  inheritance  of  England's  Queen 
is  becoming  but  as  a  throne  whose  pillars 
rest  on  an  awakening  volcano. 

Once  bursting  forth,  in  the  fierce  and 
fiery  tumult  of  universal  insurrection,  who 
in  that  scene  of  turbulence  and  violence,  of 
blood  and  desolation,  will  not  in  the  wild 
plainings  of  those  daughters  of  the  land 
who  now  dwell  quiet  and  secure,  averting 
their  eyes  from  the  sin  and  the  sorrow, 
the  consequences  of  which  they  never  can 
avert  from  their  devoted  heads — who 
will  not  in  that  unpitied  plaint,  recognize 
a  dreadful  attestation  that  the  cruelties 
now  heaped  upon  the  poorest  of  our  sex, 
are  in  the  broadest,  most  inclusive  sense, 
The  Wrongs  of  WOMAN? 
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